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INTRODUCTION  TO  KENILWORTH 

No  tcandal  about  Queen  Eluabeth,  I  hopel  ^^ 

A  CERTAIN  degree  of  success,  real  or  f"PI>o^<^  *^« 
deliiM^tion  of  yueen  Maty,  naturally  ind^o^.J^e 
AuS  to  attempt  something  similar  resi)ecting    hei 

JSrantti:?^  ?iiSrrL^£^4 :  ^TJ 

roLZ-^ter^rSot  disown.    But  he  hopes  the.influence 
ST?iS«^^a£t  as  natural  to  him  as  Ws  native  a.rw.Uno^ 
be  found  to  have  greatly  affected  the  sketch  he  has  attemptea 
Sf  Snd's  ElizaC  I  have  endea-«"^ed  ide^nb^her^^ 
at  OT^e  a  high-minded  sovereign  and  a  female  <>*  P^f^ofjjf 
filS  hesitating  betwixt  the  sense  of  her  rank  and  the  dut- 
she  oS^d  Srsubfects  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  her 
XSCi  to  aUleman  who.  in  external  q"ahfi^*^f^ 
K  amply  merited  her  favour.  ^  The  interest  of  the  ^ry  is 
SSra  upon  that  period  when  the  sudden  death  of  the  hret 
SssTf  Leicester  seemed  to  open  to  the  a?jbition  of  her 
hXnd  the  opportunity  of  sharing  the  crown  of  his  sovereign. 
It  S  polbffthai  iander,  whfch.very  seldom  ^^o^J^ 
memories  of  persons  in  exalted  stations,  »°?;y  ,^»^«  ^^g? 
the  character  of  Leicester   with   darker  «^^««  J^J"  ^^^ 
bfllonffed  to  it      But  the  ahnoct  general  voice  of  the  times 
atSS  the  most  fo.1  suspicion,  to  the  death  of  the  unfor- 
tStelintesTmor.  ospeci^Hv  ..  it  t.  k  phce  so  venr^p^ 
tunely  for  the  indi '  ,ence  of  her  lov*       ambition.     If  we  can 
SttmTe's  Anthaities<^-f^f.f,.      tliore  wasbut  too  much 
ground  for  the  traditions   which   ckn^  ^!2Tf  tL^^LL^ 
murder  of  his  wife.    In  the  fol  o>sh.«  «itmct  of  the  pa*8a«e^ 
the  reader  will  find  the  authority  I       -*  for  th.   story  oi  the 
romance :  — 


I 
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'  At  the  wert  end  of  the  church  arc  the  rains  of  •  manor,  aqdentlj  he- 
longing  (aa  a  cell,  or  place  of  rcmoTal,  m  some  report)  to  the  nioiilca  of 
Abington.    At  the  DiaM»Intion,  the  said  manor,  or  lordship,  was  con  veyed 

to  one Owen  (I  belieTe),  the  poaseaaor  of  Oodstow  then. 

'  In  the  hall,  OTcr  the  chimney,  I  find  Abington  arms  cat  in  stone,  vli. 
a  patonee  between  four  martletts ;  and  also  ar  other  escntcheon,  via.  a  I  ion 
naipant,  and  several  mitres  cnt  in  stone  about  the  honse.  There  is  also 
in  the  laid  honse  a  chamber  called  Dudley's  ehamber,  where  the  Earl  of 
I«ieeater's  wife  was  murdered,  of  which  this  is  the  story  following:— 

'Sobert  Dudley,  E  irl  of  Leicester,  a  very  goodly  personage,  ■■  <l  singn- 
larly  well  featured,  being  a  grest  favourite  to  Queen  Eliaahf  li,  it  was 
thought,  and  eommonly  reported,  that,  had  he  been  a  bachelor  or  widower, 
the  Qneen  would  have  made  him  her  husband;  to  this  end,  to  free  him- 
self of  all  obstacles,  he  commands,  or  perhaps,  with  fair,  flattering  en- 
treaties, desires  his  wife  to  repose  herself  here  at  his  servant  Anthony 
Forster'a  bouse,  who  then  lived  in  the  aforesaid  manor-house;  and  also 
prcMTibed  to  Sir  Bichard  Vamey  (a  prompter  to  this  design),  at  his  com- 
ing hither,  that  he  should  first  attempt  to  poison  her,  and  if  that  did  not 
tiilce  eflTect,  then  by  any  other  way  whatsoever  to  despatch  her.    This,  it 
^oiiis,  was  proved  by  the  report  of  Dr.  Walter  Bayly,  sometime  fellow  of 
New  College,  then  living  in  Oxford,  and  professor  of  physic  in  that  uni- 
versity ;  who,  because  he  would  not  consent  to  take  away  her  life  by 
poison,  the  earl  endeavoured  to  displace  him  the  court.    This  man,  it 
seems,  reported  for  most  certain  that  there  was  a  practice  in  Cumnor 
among  the  conspirators  to  have  poisoned  this  poor  innocent  lady  a  little 
befon  she  was  killed,  which  was  attempted  after  this  manner:  — They 
■eeinff  the  good  ladv  sad  and  heavy  (as  one  that  well  knew  hy  her  other 
handling  that  her  death  was  vnt  far  off),  '^  w  to  persuade  her  that  her 
prMent  disease  was  abundance  of  melanciio^y  and  other  humours,  etc., 
and  therefore  would  needs  counsel  her  to  take  some  potion,  which  she 
absolutely  refusing  to  do,  as  still  suspecting  the  worst ;  whereupon  they 
sent  a  messenger  on  a  day  'unawares  to  her)  for  Dr.  Bayly,  and  intreatcd 
him  to  persuade  her  to  take  some  little  potion  by  his  direction,  and  they 
would  fetch  the  same  at  Oxford  ;  meanmg  to  have  added  something  of 
their  own  for  her  comfort,  as  the  doctor  upon  just  cause  and  consideration 
did  suspect,  seeing  their  great  importunity,  and  the  small  need  the  lady 
had  of  physic,  and  there^re  he  peremptorily  denied  their  request ;  mis- 
doubting (as  he  afterwards  reported)  lest,  if  they  had  poiftoned  her  under 
the  nune  of  his  potion,  he  might  after  have  been  hanged  for  a  colour  of 
their  sin,  and  the  doctor  remained  still  well  assured  that,  this  way  taking 
no  effect,  she  would  not  long   escape  their  violence,  which   ar«rwards 
happened  thus.     For  Sir  Richard  Vamey  i;bove-.snid  (the  chief  projecv->r  in 
this  design),  who,  by  the  earl's  order,  remained   that  day  of  her  death 
alone  with   her,   with   one   man  only  and   Forster,  who  had  that  day 
forcibly  sent   away  all  her  servants  from  her  to  Abington  market,  al.»t 
three  miles  distant  from  this  place  —  they  (I  say,  whether  first  stifling  her  or 
else  strangling  her)  afterwards  flung  her  down  a  pair  of  stairs  and  I.  '<e 
her  neck,  nsing  much   violence  upon  her ;  but,  however,  though  it    "  2« 
vulgarly  reported  that  she  by  chance   fell   downstairs    -ju    still  with,  ut 
hurting  her  hood  that  was  upon  her  head),  yet  the  inhr  '-*.  its  will  tel: 
you  there  that  she  was  conveyed  from  her  usual   chamber  where  she  'ay 
to  another  where  the  bed's  head    of   the  chamber  stood   close  to  a  privy 
postern  door,  where  they  in  tlie  night  came  and  stifled  her  in   her  bed, 
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clwnce.  and  so  hlv.        ..  fl  their  S,„rHM»lLV  u"T*  ''  "   "'*"'■ 
jnstice  of  God  in  rev    .,    J  „„-i  j-    *'"■  "^^  .?"*  •»e'">W  the  mercy  and 

a  fel^y  in  the  marehw^  fe.      '^'^  "'".«1«»- *"«  afterwards  taken  for 
theafo^MW  munfer  was  L)^^:!|^""^°'''"  T"'^^  *'»•'  "«""•"  "f 

ap,K.i„unent ;  .nd^Siir''Kii;:r.r'Lr';h::^c  iy.rx5'  fh  ""''^ 

time  m  London,  cried  miiicni  ilv  .-..i  t.u  Lu  ,r?^:  "  .  "'  """  *•'»'«« 
«>n  of  note  f.ho  haTh  «ktTd  th"^l.  e T.rJif'*  '^'  ?•*  '*''*  '"  «  f*^- 
hi*  death,  that  M  the  d^XinhellJu  tlyu.""^-  ""^"'^'  ""*  '""8  **'""» 
wiM.  after  tbia  fact  be"  a  «  „  i^  .  V?.  '"  P'**'^'*-  P»«'«'^  '«ke- 
p.ny,  mirth,  and  music.  ..as  ar".  ,""":  fseSlo  f  *"  WV^^  '=»"'- 
with  much  melancholv  and  Lvn  J.,  '"^rred  to  forsake  all  this,  and 
drooped  away.     The  wife  X";,-  ,^1?  'jTT  *'/.'"»>»  n»'»J''««)  pined  and 

out  the  whofefact  a  mLtfore  t  dfa?h  'v^T'"  *"  J"""  «'^''  ««ve 
P«MaKestobe  fonrotten   tLt  .f  '"•  ^^  «''"''■  are  these  following 

grwXste  to  b,3herbe,W  ?L  "  '"'  "7'/''*.  '""'  "'""^ered,  they  mad! 
thTearl  him^l  Tondemn^  «1  LtTn""  ^';^•«*J^"^  '"J'"  '"1"*^  (which 

earl's  chaplain)  did  preach  the  fi,„^«l  h      '  ^''"i  ^'-  ^abington  (the 

]nie  same  aMUMtion  has  been  adopted  and  circulated  W  »l,. 
a^Mt  tbe  Earl  of  Uicesler,  which  loaded  him  with  the  mo^ 

emneonsly  .bribed  lo  siX' wS*^.  Sfw^'dcS' 

s^Stft^,-iiXotil:i^; 

to  ]f^^P'sVaT^ii'^^^^^^  The  tradition  as 

of  Hawtbornden  .  —  •  The  Pari  rS  r  <5  *  "^  ^*"  Jonson  to  Drummond 
lady,  Which  he  willed  her  tS  use  In  «^v7«fn7„l»  "°V".*  »'  »1«"  "  h's 
returne  from  court,  not  knowlnTit  was  Lf«,  S*°.l*^-  J^^^"^  "l**-  a^t*'  "Is 

wa:Jarl^e.r"o,!le7Sv^'&.^''.n*^!l."T;:rJr'^^^  ^"•'-*  p"--".  -1 
perhaps  too  much  reiled  upon  by  the  A.Vthri'Z^li.^/.'"'-^''  authorities  were 
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The  onlv  way  to  charm  a  woman's  tongue 
Is,  break  her  neck  — a  politician  did  it 

The  reader  will  find  I  have  borrowed  several  incidents  as 
well  as  names  ^  from  Ashmole  and  the  moio  early  authorities ; 
but  my  firet  acquaintance  with  the  history  was  through  the 
more  pleasing  medium  of  verse.  There  is  a  period  in  youth 
when  the  mere  power  of  numbers  has  a  more  strong  effect  on 
ear  and  imagination  than  in  more  advanced  life.  At  this 
season  of  immature  taste  the  Author  was  greatly  delighted 
with  the  poems  of  Mickle  and  Langhome,  poets  who,  though 
by  no  means  deficient  in  the  higher  branches  of  their  art,  were 
eminent  for  their  powers  of  verbal  melody  above  most  who 
have  practised  this  department  of  poetry.  One  of  those  pieces 
of  Mickle,  which  the  Author  was  particularly  pleased  with,  is 
a  ballad,  or  rather  a  species  of  elegy,  on  the  subject  of  Gumnor 
Hall,*  which,  with  others  by  the  same  author,  were  to  be  found 
in  Evans's  Ancient  Ballads  (vol.  iv.  p.  130),  to  which  work 
Mickle  made  liberal  contributions.  The  first  stanza  especially 
had  a  peculiar  species  of  enchantment  for  the  youthful  ear  of 
the  Author,  the  force  of  which  is  not  even  now  entirely  spent ; 
soUiO  others  are  sufficiently  prosaic. 

CUMNOR  HALL 

The  dews  of  summer  night  did  fall ; 

The  moon,  sweet  regent  of  the  sky, 
Silver'd  the  walls  of  Cumnor  Hall, 

And  many  an  oak  that  grew  thereby. 

Now  nought  was  heard  beneath  the  skies, 

The  sounds  of  busv  life  were  still, 
Save  an  unhappy  lady's  sighs, 

That  issued  from  that  lonely  pile. 

♦  Leicester,'  she  cried,  '  is  this  thy  love 

That  thou  so  oft  has  sworn  to  mo, 
To  leave  me  in  this  lonely  grove, 
Immured  in  shameful  privity  ? 

•  No  more  thou  comest  with  lover's  speed. 

Thy  once  lieloved  bnde  to  see  ; 
But  be  she  alive,  or  be  slie  dead, 

I  f>  ir,  steru  earl,  's  the  same  to  thee. 


1  S™  Lotkhart's  Life  of  Scott,  vol.  vl.  pp.  266.  284 
"  See  Note  1. 
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'  Not  so  the  usage  I  received 
When  happy  in  my  father's  hall ; 

No  faithless  husband  then  me  grivni. 
No  chilling  fears  did  me  appal. 

'  I  rose  up  with  the  cheerful  mom. 
No  lark  more  blithe,  no  flower  more  gay : 

And.  like  the  bird  that  liaunts  the  thorn, 
So  merrily  sung  the  livelong  day. 

•  If  that  my  beauty  is  but  small, 

Among  court  ladies  all  despised, 
Why  didst  thou  rend  it  from  that  hall. 

Where,  scornful  earl,  it  well  was  prised  f 

'  And  when  yon  first  to  nie  made  suit. 
How  fair  I  was  you  oft  would  say  ! 

And,  proad  of  conquest,  pluck'd  the  fruit, 
Then  left  the  blossom  to  decay. 

'  Yes  !  now  neglected  and  desnbed. 

The  rose  is  pale,  the  lily 's  dead  ; 
But  he  that  once  their  charms  so  prized, 

Is  sure  the  cause  those  charms  are  fled. 

'  For  know,  when  sick'ning  grief  doth  prey 
And  tender  love 's  repaid  with  scorn. 

The  sweetest  beauty  will  decay,  — 
What  floweret  can  endure  the  storm  f 

'  At  court,  I  'm  told,  is  beauty's  throne. 

Where  every  lady 's  passing  rare. 
That  Eastern  flowers,  that  shame  the  sun. 

Are  not  so  glowing,  not  so  fair. 

'Then,  earl,  why  didst  thou  leave  the  beds 

Where  roses  and  where  lilies  vie, 
To  seek  a  primrose,  whose  pale  shades 

Must  sicken  when  those  gauds  a -e  by  ? 

'  'Mong  rural  beauties  I  was  one, 
Among  the  fields  wild  flowers  are  fair  ; 

Some  countrj'  swaiu  might  me  have  won 
And  thouglit  my  beauty  passing  rare. 

'  But,  I^eicester  (or  I  much  am  wrong), 

Or 'tis  not  beauty  lures  thy  vows  ; 
Rather  ambition's  gilded  crown 

Makes  thee  forget  thy  humble  spouse. 

'  Then,  Leicester,  why,  again  I  plead 

(The  iiyured  surely  may  repine)  — 
Why  didst  thou  wed  a  country  maid, 

When  some  fair  princess  might  be  thin*  1 
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'  Why  didst  thou  praise  my  humble  charms, 
And,  oh  !  then  leave  them  to  decay  1 

Why  didst  thou  win  me  to  thy  arms, 
Then  leave  to  mourn  the  livelong  day  t 

'  The  village  maidens  of  the  plain 

Salute  me  lowly  as  thev  go ; 
Envious  they  mark  my  silken  train. 

Nor  think  a  countess  can  have  woe. 

'  The  simple  nymphs  !  they  little  know 
How  lar  more  happy  's  their  estate  ; 

To  smile  for  joy  —  than  sigh  for  woe  — 
To  be  content  —  than  to  be  great 

'  How  far  less  blest  am  I  than  them, 
Daily  to  pine  and  waste  with  care  ! 

Like  the  poor  plant,  that,  from  its  stem 
Divided,  feels  the  chilling  air. 

■'  Nor,  cruel  earl !  can  I  enjoy 
The  humble  charms  of  solitude ; 

Your  minions  proud  my  peace  destroy, 
By  sullen  frowns  or  pratings  rude. 

'  Last  night,  as  sad  I  chanced  to  stray, 
The  viUage  death-bell  smote  my  ear ; 

They  wink^  aside,  and  seemed  to  say, 
"  Coantess,  prepare,  thy  end  is  near  ! " 

'  And  now,  while  happy  peasants  sleep, 

Here  I  sit  lonely  and  forlorn  ; 
No  one  to  soothe  me  as  I  weep. 

Save  Philomel  on  yonder  thorn. 

'  My  spirits  flag  —  my  hopes  decay  — 
Still  that  dread  death-bell  smites  my  ear ; 

And  many  a  boding  seems  to  aay, 

"  Countess,  prepare,  thy  end  is  near  I " ' 

Thus  sore  and  sad  that  lady  grieved, 
In  Cumnor  Hall,  so  lone  and  drear  ; 

And  many  a  heartfelt  sigh  she  heaved, 
And  let  fall  many  a  bitter  tear. 

And  ere  the  dawn  of  day  appear'd, 
In  Cumnor  Hall,  so  lone  and  drear. 

Full  many  a  piercing  scream  was  heard. 
And  many  a  <;ry  of  mortal  fear. 

The  death-bell  thrice  was  heard  to  ring, 
An  aerial  voice  was  heard  to  call, 

And  thrioe  the  raven  flapp'd  its  wing 
Around  the  towers  of  Cumnor  HaU. 
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The  mastiff  howl'd  at  village  door. 

The  oaks  were  shatter'd  on  the  green ; 
Woe  was  the  hour  —  for  never  more 

That  hapless  conntess  e'er  was  seen  I 

And  in  that  manor  now  no  more 

Is  cheerful  feast  and  sprightly  ball ; 
For  ever  since  that  dreary  hour 

HaT«  spirits  haunted  Cumnor  HalL 

The  vHlafre  maids,  with  fearful  glance. 

Avoid  the  ancient  moss-grown  wall ; 
Xor  ever  lead  the  merry  dance, 

Among  the  groves  of  Cumnor  Hall. 

Full  many  a  traveller  oft  bath  sigh'd. 

And  pensive  wept  the  countess'  fall. 
As  wand'ring  onwards  they've  espied 

The  haunted  towers  of  Cumnor  Hall. 

Abbotbfobd  la  March  1831. 
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CHAPTER  I 

I  am  an  innkeeper,  and  know  my  grounds. 
And  study  them  —  brain  o'  man,  I  study  them. 
I  must  have  jovial  guests  to  drive  my  ploughs, 
And  whistling  boys  to  bring  my  harvests  home. 
Or  I  shall  hear  no  Hails  thwack. 

The  New  Inn. 

IT  is  the  privilege  of  tale-tellers  to  open  their  story  in  an 
inn,  the  Lee  rendezvous  of  all  travellers,  and  where  the 
humour  of  each  displays  itself  without  ceremony  or  re- 
straint This  is  especially  suitable  when  the  scene  is  laid  during 
the  old  days  of  merry  England,  when  the  guests  were  in  some 
sort  not  merely  the  inmates,  but  the  messmates  aud  temporary 
companions,  of  mine  host,  who  was  usually  a  personage  of  priv- 
ileged freedom,  comely  presence,  and  good-humour.  Patron- 
ised by  him,  the  characters  of  the  company  were  ;.laced  in 
ready  contrast ;  and  they  seldom  foiled,  during  the  emptying 
of  a  six-hooped  pot,  to  throw  off  reserve,  and  present  them- 
selves to  each  other  and  to  their  landlord  with  the  freedom  of 
old  acquaintance. 

The  village  of  Cumnor,  within  three  or  four  miles  of  Oxford, 
boasted,  during  the  eighteenth  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  an  excel- 
lent inn  of  the  old  stamp,  conducted,  or  rather  ruled,  by  Giles 
Gosling,  a  man  of  a  goodly  person  and  of  somewhat  round 
belly,  fifty  years  of  age  and  upwards,  moderate  in  his  reckon - 
mgs,  prompt  in  his  payments,  having  a  cellar  of  sound  liquor,  a 
ready  wit,  and  a  pretty  daughter.  Since  the  days  of  old  Harry 
Baillie  of  the  Tabbard  in  Southwark,  no  one  had  excelled  Giles 
Gosling  in  the  power  of  pleasing  his  guests  of  eveiy  description  ; 
and  ^0  gre&t  was  his  fame,  that  to  have  been  in  Cumnor  with- 
out      ting  a  cup  at  the  bonny  Black  Bear  would  have  been  to 
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ayonch  one's-self  ntterly  indifferent  to  reputation  as  a  traveller. 
A  country  fellow  might  as  well  return  irom  London  without 
looking  in  the  face  of  maiesty.    The  men  of  Cumnor  were 
proud  of  their  host,  and  their  host  was  proud  of  his  hou& 
his  liquor,  his  daughter,  and  himself. 

It  was  in  the  courtyard  of  the  inn  which  called  this  honest 
fellow  landlord  that  a  traveller  alighted  in  the  close  of  the 
evening,  gave  his  horse,  which  seemed  to  have  made  a  long 
journey,  to  the  hostler,  and  made  some  inquiry,  which  pro- 
duced the  following  dialogue  betwixt  the  myrmidons  of  the 
bonny  Black  Bear  :  — 

'  What,  ho !  John  Tapster.' 

'At  hand.  Will  Hostler,'  replied  the  man  of  the  spigot, 
showing  himself  in  his  costume  of  loose  jacket,  linen  breeches, 
and  green  apron,  half  within  and  half  without  a  door,  which 
ar'peared  to  descend  to  an  outer  cellar. 

'  Here  is  a  gentleman  asks  if  you  draw  good  ale,'  continued 
the  hostler. 

'Beshrew  my  heart  else,'  answered  the  tapster,  'since  there 
are  but  four  miles  betwixt  us  and  Oxford.  Marry,  if  my  ale 
did  not  convince  the  heads  of  the  scholars,  they  would  soon 
convince  my  pate  with  the  pewter  flagon.' 

'  CaJl  you  that  Oxford  logic  1 '  said  the  stranger,  who  had 
now  quitted  the  rein  of  his  horse,  and  was  advancing  towards 
the  inn  door,  when  he  was  encountered  by  the  goodly  form  of 
Oiles  Gk)slin^  himself. 

'  Is  it  logic  you  talk  of,  sir  guest  1 '  said  the  host ;  '  why, 
then,  have  at  you  with  a  downright  consequence  — 

The  horse  to  the  rack, 
And  to  fire  with  the  sack.' 

'Amen  !  with  all  my  heart,  my  good  host,'  said  the  stranger ; 
'  let  it  be  a  quart  of  your  best  Canaries,  and  give  me  your 
good  help  to  drink  it.'  '        ^ 

'Nay,  you  are  but  in  your  acciJwiice  yet,  sir  traveller,  if 
you  call  on  your  host  for  help  for  such  a  sipping  matter  as  a 
quart  of  sack ;  were  it  a  gallon,  you  might  lack  some  neigh- 
bourly aid  at  my  hand,  and  yet  call  yourself  a  toper.' 

'  Fear  me  not,'  said  the  guect,  '  I  will  do  my  devoir  as 
becoiQes  a  man  who  finds  himself  within  five  miles  of  Oxford ; 
for  I  am  not  come  from  the  field  of  Mars  to  discredit  myself 
amongst  the  followers  of  Minerva.' 

As  he  spoke  thus,  the  landlord,  with  much  semblance  of 
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hMrty  welcome,  ushered  his  guest  into  a  large  low  chamber, 
where  several  persons  were  seated  together  in  different  parties  — 
son..  ' '  jking,  some  playing  at  cards,  some  conversing,  and 
some,  ^uose  easiness  called  them  to  be  early  risers  on  the 
morning,  concluding  their  evening  meal,  and  conferring  with 
the  chamberlaiu  about  their  night's  quarters. 

The  entrance  of  a  stranger  procured  him  that  general  and 
careless  sort  of  attention  which  is  usually  paid  on  such  occasions, 
from  which  the  following  results  were  deduced :  —  ITie  guest 
was  one  of  those  who,  with  a  well-made  person,  and  features 
not  m  themselves,  unpleasing,  are  nevertheless  so  far  from 
handsome  that,  whether  from  the  expression  of  their  features, 
or  the  tone  of  their  voice,  or  from  their  gait  and  manner,  there 
arises,  on  the  whole,  a  disinclination  to  their  society.  The 
stranger's  address  was  bold,  without  being  frank,  and  seemed 
eagerly  and  hastily  to  claim  for  him  a  degree  of  attention  and 
deference,  which  he  feared  would  be  refused,  if  not  ^'nstantly 
vindicated  as  his  right.  His  attire  was  a  riding-cloak,  wliich, 
when  open,  displayed  a  handsome  jerkin  overlaid  with  lace, 
and  belted  with  a  buff  girdle,  which  sustained  a  broadsword 
and  a  pair  of  pistols. 

'  You  ride  well  provided,  sir,'  said  the  host,  looking  at  the 
weapons  as  he  placed  on  the  table  the  mulled  sack  which  the 
traveller  had  ordered. 

'Yes,  mi'^  'lost;  I  have  found  the  use  on't  in  dangerous 
times,  ana  i  do  not,  like  your  modem  grandees,  turn  off  my 
folloH^i:s  the  instant  they  .  -e  useless.' 

^y,  sirT  p  '  ^  •J'l"'^   .:o,  ing ;  'then  you  are  fix)m  the  Low 
Gounu.  «  *!  Of   icaliver?' 

'I  have  oeen  i  -.u  !ow,  my  friend,  broad  and  wide,  far 
and  near.  But  Ui  is  to  thee  in  a  cup  of  thy  sack ;  fill  thyself 
another  to  piedgj  me  •  and,  if  it  is  less  than  superlative,  e'en 
drink  t: ,  you  have  brewed.' 

'Less  than  superlative ! '  said  Giles  Gosling,  drinking  off  the 
cup,  and  -racking  his  lips  with  an  air  of  ineffable  relish  — '  I 
know  nothing  of  superlative,  nor  is  there  such  a  wine  at  the 
Three  Cranes,  in  the  Vintnr,  to  my  knowledge ;  but  if  you  find 
better  sack  than  that  in  the  Sheres,  or  in  the  Canaries  either, 
I  would  I  may  never  touch  either  pot  or  penny  more.  Why, 
hold  it  up  betwixt  you  and  the  light,  you  shall  see  the  little 
motes  dance  in  the  golden  liquor  like  dust  in  the  sunbeam. 
But  I  would  rather  draw  wine  for  ten  clowns  than  one 
traveller.    I  trust  your  honour  likes  the  wiue  ? ' 
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'  It  is  neat  and  comfortable,  mine  host ;  but  to  know  good 
liquor  yon  should  drink  where  the  vine  grows.  Trust  me,  /our 
Spaniard  is  too  wise  a  man  to  send  you  the  very  soul  of  the 
grape.  Why,  this  now,  which  you  account  so  choice,  were 
counted  but  as  a  cup  of  bastard  at  the  Groyne  or  at  Port  St 
Mary's.  You  should  travel,  mine  host,  if  you  would  be  deep 
in  the  mysteries  of  the  butt  and  pottle-pot' 

'In  troth,  Signior  Guest,'  said  Giles  Gosling,  'if  I  were  to 
travel  only  that  I  might  be  discontented  with  that  which  T 
can  get  at  home,  methuiks  I  should  go  but  on  a  fool's  errand.' 
Besides,  I  warrant  you,  there  is  many  a  fool  can  turn  his  nose 
up  at  good  drink  without  ever  having  been  out  '  the  smoke 
of  Old  England ;  and  so  ever  gramercy  mine  own  fireside.' 

'This  is  but  a  mean  mind  of  yours,  mine  host,'  said  the 
stranger ;  '  I  warrant  me,  all  your  town's  folk  do  not  think  so 
basely.  You  have  gallants  among  you,  I  dare  undertake,  that 
have  made  the  Virginia  voyage,  or  taken  a  turn  in  the  Low 
Countries  at  least  Come,  cudgel  your  memorv.  Have  you  no 
friends  in  foreign  parts  that  you  would  gladly  nave  tidings  of  1 ' 

'  Troth,  sir,  not  I,'  answered  the  host,  '  since  n^Qting  Robin 
of  Drysandford  was  shot  at  the  siege  of  the  Brill.  The  devil 
take  the  caliver  that  fired  the  ball,  for  a  blither  lad  never  filled 
a  cup  at  midnight !  But  he  is  dead  and  gone,  and  I  know  not 
a  soldier,  or  a  traveller,  who  is  a  soldier's  mate,  that  I  would 
give  a  peeled  codling  for.' 

'By  the  mass,  that  is  strange.  What!  so  many  of  our 
brave  English  hearts  are  abroad,  and  you,  who  seem  to  be  a 
man  of  mark,  have  no  fnend,  no  kinsman,  among  them  1 ' 

'  Nay,  if  you  speak  of  kinsmen,'  answered  Gosling,  '  I  have 
one  wild  slip  of  a  kinsman,  who  left  us  in  the  last  year  of 
Queen  Mary ;  but  he  is  better  lost  than  found.' 

'Do  not  say  so,  friend,  unless  you  have  heard  ill  of  him 
lately.  Many  a  wild  colt  has  turned  out  a  noble  steed.  His 
name,  I  pray  you  1 ' 

'Michael  Lamboume,'  answered  the  landlord  of  the  ?lttck 
Bear,  '  a  son  of  my  sister's ;  there  is  little  pleasure  in  recollect- 
ing either  the  name  or  the  connexion.' 

'  Michael  Lambourne ! '  said  the  stranger,  as  if  endeavour- 
ing to  recollect  himself,  'what  no  relation  to  Michael  Lam- 
boume, the  gallant  cavalier  who  behaved  so  bravely  at  the 
siege  of  Venlo  that  Grave  Maurice  thanked  him  at  the  head  of 
the  amy  t  Men  said  he  was  an  English  cavalier,  and  of  no 
high  extraction.' 
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l..'?^°H  T^'^  ^  my  nephew,'  said  Giles  GosUng,  'for 
miscW^f."  ''''"'^®        *  hen-partridge  for  aug£t  but 

8tM^r°**°^  a  man  finds  courage  in  the  wars,'  replied  the 

J.^iiT^  ^'  fi^.  *^*®  ^'''"?"* '  '  °"*  '  ^ould  have  thought 
oaf  Mike  more  likely  to  lose  the  little  1  e  had.'  «""««"« 

"nie  Michael  Lamboume  whom  1  knew'  continnnrl   tK- 
trayeUer.  'was  a  likely  fellow :  went  al^^^s  ^y  ^f^wS 
attired,  and  had  a  hawk's  eye  after  a  pretty  weS.' 

Our  Michael,  replied  the  host,  'had  the  look  of  a  dog  with 
a  tettle  at  Its  tail,  and  wore  a  coat  every  rag  of  which  wa^ 
bidding  good-day  to  the  rest.'  " 

gulS^'  ""^^  ^'''^  "^  ^"^  *P*^^  '°  ^^'^  ''*'^'  ^'''''^  *he 

if  ln"fn^'fe'  ^«'^e''«*i  *fae  landlord,  'was  more  Uke  to  pick 
It  up  in  a  fiippenr  warehouse,  while  the  broker  was  looE 
another  way;  and,  for  the  hawk's  eye  you  talk  oT hi^^ 
aJwavs  after  my  stray  spoons.  He  ^as  tapster's  boy  here  S 
dus  tlessed  house  for  a  quarter  of  a  year;^d  betS^n  mi^ 

Z^r^^  rf"?'"tf ''  ""i^t^ke^.  «°d  misdemeanoursXd  he 
dwelt  with  me  for  three  months  longer,  I  might  have  puUed 
down  sign,  shut  up  house,  and  given  the  divil  ^e  key  to 

'You  would  be  sorry,  after  all,'  continued  the  traveller 
'were  I  to  toU  you  poor  kke  Lamboume  was  shot  It  t£  fi 
of  his  regiment  at  the  taking  of  a  sconce  near  Maestricht  f ' 
.    Sorry  !  it  would  be  the  blithest  news  I  ever  heard  of  him 
since  It  would  ensure  me  he  was  not  hanged.     But  let  him 
pass,  I  doubt  his  end  will  never  do  such  cre^dit  to  h"s  Sends 
were  it  so._I  should  say    taking  another  cup  of  sack  1  '^ere  's 
God  rest  him,"  with  all  my  heart.'  ^' 

J.-lJ^i-^'t"''  '■«PJ»ed  the  traveller,  'never  fear  but  you  will 
have  credit  by  your  nephew  yet,  especially  if  he  be  the  Michael 
Lamboume  whom  I  knew  and  loved  very  nearly,  or  altoSC 
as  weU  as  myself.  Can  you  tell  me  no  mark  by  VLH  3 
judge  whether  they  be  the  same  ? ' 

'Faith  none  that  I  can  think  of,'  answered  Giles  Goslimr 
'unless  that  our  Mike  had  the  gallows  branded  oJ  h?s  left 
HoSh''  '*^'°^  *  '"^'^  caudle-cup  from  Dame  Snort  of 

.iJn?*^'  *^-T  ^?"  ^'^J^^  ?  ''"^^e,  uncle,'  said  the  stranger 
shpping  aside  Lis  ruff,  and  turning  down  the  sleeve  of  bU 
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doublet  from  his  neck  and  shoulder ;  '  by  this  good  day,  my 
shoulder  is  as  unscarred  as  thine  own.' 

•  What,  Mike, '  yj  —  Mike !  exclaimed  the  host ;  'and  is  it 
thou  in  good  earnest  1  Nay,  I  have  judj^  d  so  for  this  half 
hour,  for  I  knew  no  other  person  would  iiave  ta'en  half  the 
interest  in  thee.  But,  Mike,  an  thy  shoulder  be  unscathed  as 
thou  sayest,  thou  must  own  that  Goodman  ITiong,  the  hangman, 
was  merciful  in  his  oflSce,  and  stamped  thee  with  a  cold  iron.' 

*  Tush,  uncle,  truce  with  your  jests.  Keep  them  to  season 
your  sour  ale,  and  let  us  see  what  hearty  welcome  thou  wilt 
give  a  kin«tTi*Ti  who  has  rolled  the  world  around  for  eighteen 
years ;  who  has  seen  the  sun  set  where  it  rises,  and  has  travelled 
till  the  west  has  become  the  east' 

•Thou  hast  brought  back  one  traveller's  gift  with  thee,  Mike, 
as  \  well  see  ;  and  that  was  what  thou  least  didst  need  to  travel 
for.  I  remember  well,  among  thine  other  qualities,  there  was 
no  crediting  a  word  which  came  from  thy  mouth.' 

•Here's  an  unbelieving  pagan  for  you,  gentlemen!'  said 
Michael  Lamboume,  turning  to  those  who  witnessed  this  strange 
interview  betwixt  uncle  and  nephew,  some  of  whom,  being 
natives  of  the  village,  were  no  strangers  to  his  juvenile  wildness. 
•  This  may  be  call^  slaying  a  Cumnor  &tted  calf  for  me  with 
a  vengeance.  But,  uncle,  I  come  not  from  the  husks  and  the 
swine-trough,  and  I  care  not  for  thy  welcome  or  no  welcome ;  I 
carry  that  with  me  will  make  me  welcome,  wend  where  I  will.' 

So  saying,  he  pulled  out  a  purse  of  gold,  indifferently  well 
filled,  the  sight  of  which  produced  a  visible  effect  upon  the 
company.  Some  shook  their  heads,  and  whispered  to  each  other, 
while  one  or  two  of  the  less  scrupulous  speedily  began  to  recol- 
lect him  as  a  school-companion,  a  townsman,  or  so  forth.  On 
the  other  hand,  two  or  three  grave,  sedate-looking  persons  shook 
their  heads,  and  left  the  inn,  hinting  that,  if  Giles  Gosling 
wished  to  continue  to  thrive,  he  should  turn  his  thriftless,  god- 
less nephew  adrift  again  as  soon  as  he  could.  Gosling  demeaned 
himself  as  if  he  were  much  of  the  same  opinion ;  for  even  the 
sight  of  the  gold  made  less  impression  on  the  honest  gentleman 
than  it  usually  doth  upon  one  of  his  calling.  ^ 

•  Kinsman  Michael,'  he  said,  '  put  up  thy  purse.  My  sister  s 
son  shall  be  called  to  no  reckoning  in  my  house  for  supper  or 
lodging ;  and  I  reckon  thou  wilt  hardly  wish  to  stay  longer, 
where  thou  art  e'en  but  too  well  known.' 

•For  that  matter,  uncle,'  replied  the  traveller,  •!  shall  con- 
sult my  own  needs  and  conveniences.    Meantime,  I  wish  to  give 
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tiie  rapper  and  sleeping-cap  to  thooe  good  townnnen,  who  are 
not  too  {iroud^to  remember  Alike  Lamboume,  the  tapster's  boy. 
If  ^ou  will  let  me  have  entertainment  for  m^  money,  so ;  if  not 
it  18  but  a  short  two  minutes'  walk  to  the  hare  and  Tabor,  and 
I  trust  our  neighbours  will  not  grudge  ^oing  thus  (u  with  me.' 

'Nay,  Mike,'  replied  his  uncle,  'as  eighteen  years  have  gone 
over  thy  h^,  aaa  I  trust  thou  art  somewhat  amendwl  in  thy 
conditions,  thou  shalt  not  leave  my  house  at  this  hour,  and 
shalt  e'en  have  whatever  in  reason  you  list  to  call  for.  But  I 
would  I  knew  that  that  purse  of  thine,  which  thou  vapourest 
ofi  were  as  well  come  by  as  it  seems  well  filled.' 
i  \  Here  is  an  infidel  for  you,  my  good  neighbours ! '  said 
Lamboume,  again  appealing  to  the  audience  '  Here 's  a  fellow 
will  rip  up  his  kinsman's  follies  of  a  good  score  of  years'  stand- 
ing. And  for  the  gold,  why,  sirs,  I  nave  been  where  it  r^w, 
and  was  to  be  had  for  the  gathering.  In  the  New  World  have 
I  been,  man  —  in  the  Eldorado,  where  urchins  play  at  cherry-pi;, 
with  diamonds,  and  country  wenches  thread  rubies  «ok- 

laces,  instead  of  rowan-tree  berries ;  where  the  pan  til  lade 

of  pure  gold,  and  the  paving-stones  of  virgin  silver.' 

'  By  m^  credit,  friend  Mike,'  said  young  Laurence 
the  cutting  mercer  of  Abingdon,  'that  were  a  Uke' 
trade  to.    And  what  may  kwns,  cypruses,  and  n''' 
where  gold  is  so  plenty  1' 

'Oh,  the  profit  were  unutterable,'  replied  Lamboan 

cially  when  a  handsome  young  merohant  bears  the  pw.  <    , 

for  the  l&dies  of  that  clime  are  bona-robas,  and  being  'ttieBiselv^s 
somewhat  sunburnt,  they  catch  fire  like  tinder  at  a   reah  cor 
plezion  like  thine,  with  a  head  of  hair  inclining  to  be  red.' 

'  I  would  I  might  trade  thither,'  said  the  mercer,  chuckiiiu- 

'Why,  and  so  thou  mavest,'  said  Michael ;  'thait  is,  if  thif« 
art  the  same  brisk  boy  who  was  partner  with  in<  tt  nibhiuf 
the  abbot's  orchard  :  't  is  hnt  a  little  touch  of  alclte&uy  to  it*  ix* 
thy  house  and  land  into  ready  money,  and  th.«»  nrndr  m«H«fr 
into  a  tall  ship,  with  sails,  anchors,  cordage,  ail  UthiVsrH  t^ 
forming ;  then  clap  thy  warehouse  of  goods  umi  r  hatchtus 
fifty  good  fellows  on  deck,  with  myself  to  command  them, 
so  noise  topsails,  and  hey  for  the  New  World ! ' 

'Thou  hast  taught  him  a  secret,  kinsman,' said  Gil&s  Gov, 
'to decoct,  an  that  be  the  word,  his  pound  into  a  i^enny,  himI  i.= 
webs  into  a  thread.     Take  a  fool's  advice,  neighbour  GoldtMwA 
Tempt  not  the  sea,  for  she  is  a  devourer.    Let  cards  and  o<k  ma- 
trices do  their  worst,  thy  father's  bales  may  bide  a  banging  for 
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a  ywr  or  two^  ere  thou  comest  to  the  spital ;  bat  the  em  hatli  a 
bottomless  appetite :  she  would  swallow  the  wealth  of  Lombard 
Street  in  a  morning  as  easily  as  I  would  a  poached  egg  and  a 
cap  of  claiy ;  and  for  my  kinst  vn's  Eldorado,  never  trust  me 
if  I  do  not  believe  he  has  fount)  it  in  the  pouches  of  some  such 
golls  as  thyself  But  take  no  snuff  in  the  nose  about  it ;  &U  to 
and  welcome,  for  here  comes  the  supper,  and  I  heartily  bestow 
it  on  all  that  will  take  share,  in  honour  of  my  hopeful  nephew's 
return,  always  trusting  that  he  has  come  home  another  man. 
In  fiiith,  kinsman,  thou  art  as  like  my  poor  sister  as  ever  was 
son  to  mother.' 

'Not  quite  so  like  old  Benedict  Lambonme  her  husband, 
though,'  said  the  mercer,  nodding  and  winking.  '  Dost  thou 
remember,  Mike,  what  thou  saidst  when  the  schoolmaster's 
ferule  was  over  thee  for  striking  up  thy  father's  cratches  1  "  It 
is  a  wise  child,"  saidst  thou,  "  that  knows  its  own  fether."  Dr. 
Bircham  laughed  till  he  cried  again,  and  his  crying  saved  yours.' 

'  Well,  he  made  it  p  to  me  many  a  day  after,'  sud  Lam- 
bourne  ;  '  and  how  is  the  worthy  pedagogue  1 ' 

'Dead,'  said  Giles  Gosling,  'this  many  a  day  since.' 

•That  he  is,'  said  the  clerk  of  the  parish ;'  I  sat  by  his  bed 
the  whilst  He  passed  away  in  a  blessed  frame,  "  Morior — 
mortuus  sum  vel/ui  —  mori  "  —  these  were  his  latest  words,  and 
he  just  added,  "  My  last  verb  is  conjugated." ' 

'  Well,  peace  be  with  him,'  said  Mike,  '  he  owes  me  nothing.' 

•  No,  truly,'  replied  Goldthred ;  'and  every  lash  which  he  laid 
on  thee,  he  always  was  wont  to  say,  he  spared  the  hangman 
a  labour.' 

'  One  would  have  thought  he  left  him  little  to  do  thon,'  said 
the  clerk ;  '  and  yet  Goomnan  Thong  had  no  smecure  of  it  with 
our  friend,  after  all.' 

'  Voto  a  Dios ! '  exclaimed  Lamboume,  his  patience  appearing 
to  fail  him,  as  he  snatched  his  broad  slouched  hat  from  the 
table  and  placed  it  on  his  head,  so  that  the  shadow  gave  the 
sinister  expression  of  a  Spanish  bravo  to  eyes  and  features  which 
naturally  boded  nothing  pleasant.  'Harkee,  my  masters,  ail 
is  fair  among  friends,  and  under  the  rose,  and  I  have  already 
permitted  my  worthy  uncle  here,  and  all  of  you,  to  use  your 
pleasure  with  the  frolics  of  my  nonage.  But  I  carry  sword  and 
dagger,  my  good  friends,  and  can  use  them  '^<jhtly  too  apon 
occasion.  I  have  learned  to  be  dangerous  upon  points  of  honour 
ever  since  I  served  the  Spaniard,  and  I  would  not  have  you 
provoke  me  to  the  degree  of  falling  fouL' 
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'  Why,  what  would  yoa  do  t '  said  the  clerk. 

'  Ay,  sir,  what  woula  yoa  do  ? '  said  the  meroer,  bustling  ap 
on  the  other  side  of  the  table. 

'Slit  your  throat  and  spoil  your  Sunday's  quavering,  sir 
clerk,'  said  Lamboume,  fiercely ;  '  cudgel  you,  my  woi  £pful 
dealer  in  flimsy  sarsenets,  into  one  of  your  own  bales.' 

'Gome  —  cume,'  said  the  host,  interposing,  'I  will  have  no 
swaggering  here.  Nephew,  it  will  become  you  best  to  show  no 
haste  to  take  oflfence ;  and  you,  gentlemen,  will  do  well  to  re- 
member that,  if  you  are  in  an  inn,  still  you  are  the  innkeeper's 
guests,  and  should  spare  the  honour  of  his  fitmily.  I  protest 
your  silly  broils  make  me  as  oblivious  as  vourseli ;  for  yonder 
sits  my  silent  guest,  as  I  call  him,  who  hath  been  my  two  days' 
inmate,  and  hath  never  spoken  a  word,  save  to  ask  for  his  food 
and  his  reckoning ;  gives  no  more  trouble  than  a  very  peasant ; 
pays  his  shot  like  a  prince  royal ;  looks  but  at  the  sum  total  of 
the  reckoning,  and  does  not  know  what  day  he  shall  go  away. 
Oh,  't  is  a  jewel  of  a  guest !  and  yet,  hang-dog  that  I  am,  I  have 
suffered  him  to  sit  by  himself  like  a  castaway  in  yonder  obscure 
nook,  without  so  much  as  asking  bim  to  take  bite  or  sup  along 
with  us.  It  were  but  the  right  guerdon  of  my  incivili^  were 
he  to  set  oif  to  the  Hare  and  Tabor  before  the  night  grows 
older.' 

With  his  white  napkin  gracefully  arranged  over  his  left  arm, 
his  velvet  cap  laid  aside  for  the  moment,  and  his  best  silver 
flagon  in  his  right  hand,  mine  host  walked  up  to  the  solitary 
guest  whom  he  mentioned,  and  thereby  turned  upon  him  the 
eyes  of  the  assembled  company. 

He  was  a  man  aged  betwixt  twenty-five  and  thirty,  rather 
above  the  middle  size,  dressed  with  plainness  and  decency,  yet 
bearing  an  air  of  ease  which  almost  amounted  to  dignity,  and 
which  seemed  to  infer  that  his  habit  was  rather  beneath  his 
rank.  His  countenance  was  reserved  and  thoughtful,  with 
dark  hair  and  dark  eyes  —  the  last,  upon  any  momentary  excite- 
ment, sparkled  with  uncommon  lustre,  but  on  other  occasions 
had  the  same  meditative  and  tranquil  cast  which  was  exhibited 
by  his  features.  The  busy  curiosity  of  the  little  village  had 
been  employed  to  discover  his  name  and  quality,  as  well  as  his 
business  at  Cumnor;  but  nothing  had  transpired  on  either 
subject  which  could  lead  to  its  gratification.  Giles  Gosling, 
head-borough  of  the  place,  and  a  steady  firiend  to  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  the  Protestant  religion,  was  at  one  time  inclined 
to  suspect  his  guest  of  being  a  Jesuit,  or  seminary  pnest,  of 
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whom  Rome  and  Spain  sent  at  this  time  so  many  to  grace  the 
gallows  in  Engluid.  But  it  was  scarce  possible  to  rea\m  such 
a  prepossession  against  a  guest  who  gave  so  little  trouble,  paid 
his  reckoning  so  regularly,  and  who  proposed,  as  it  seemed,  to 
make  a  considerable  stay  at  the  bonny  Black  Bear. 

•  Papists,'  argued  Giles  Gosling,  '  are  a  pinching,  close-fisted 
race,  and  this  man  would  have  found  a  lodging  with  the  wealthy 
squire  at  Bessellsley,  or  with  the  old  knight  at  Wootton,  or  in 
some  other  of  their  Roman  dens,  instead  of  living  in  a  house  of 
public  entertainment,  as  every  honest  man  and  good  Christian 
should.  Besides,  on  Friday,  he  stuck  by  the  salt  beef  and 
carrot,  though  there  were  as  good  spitchcock'd  eels  on  the  board 
as  ever  were  ta'en  out  of  the  Isis.' 

Honest  Giles,  therefore,  satisfied  himself  that  his  guest  was 
no  Roman,  and  with  all  comely  courtesy  besought  the  stranger 
to  pledge  him  in  a  draught  of  the  cool  tankard,  and  honour 
with  his  attention  a  small  collation  which  he  was  riving  to  his 
nephew  in  honour  of  his  return,  and,  as  he  venly  hoped,  of  his 
reformation.  The  stranger  at  first  shook  his  head  as  if  declin- 
ing the  courtesy ;  but  mine  host  proceeded  to  urge  him  with 
arguments  founded  on  the  credit  of  his  house,  and  the  con- 
struction which  the  good  people  of  Cumnor  might  put  upon 
such  an  unsocial  humour. 

'  By  my  faith,  sir,'  he  said,  '  it  touches  my  reputation  that 
men  should  be  merry  in  my  house,  and  we  have  ill  tongues 
amongst  us  at  Cumnor  —  as  where  be  there  not  ?  —  who  put  an 
evil  mark  on  men  who  pull  their  hat  over  their  brows  as  if  they 
were  looking  back  to  the  days  that  are  gone,  instead  of  enjoying 
the  blithe  sunshiny  weather  which  God  hath  sent  us  in  the  sweet 
looks  of  our  sovereign  mistress,  Queen  Elizabeth,  whom  Heaven 
long  bless  and  preserve ! ' 

'  Why,  mine  host,'  answered  the  stranger,  'there  is  no  treason, 
sure,  in  a  man's  enjoying  his  own  thoughts  under  the  shadow 
of  his  own  bonnet  ?  You  have  lived  in  the  world  twice  as  long 
I  have,  and  you  must  know  there  are  thoughts  that  will 
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haunt  us  in  spite  of  ourselves,  and  to  which  it  is  in  vain  to 
say,  "Begone,  and  let  me  be  merry."' 

'  By  my  sooth,'  answered  Giles  Gosling,  '  if  such  troublesome 
thoughts  haunt  your  mind,  arid  will  not  get  them  gone  for 
plain  English,  we  will  have  one  of  Father  Bacon's  pupils  from 
Oxford  to  conjure  them  away  with  logic  and  with  Hebrew.  Or, 
what  say  you  to  laying  them  in  a  glorious  red  sea  of  claretj  my 
noble  guest  1    Come,  sir,  excuse  my  freedom.    1  am  an  old  host, 
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and  must  have  my  talk  This  peevish  humour  of  melancholy 
sits  ill  upon  you  :  it  suits  not  with  a  sleek  boot,  a  bat  of  a 
trim  block,  a  fresh  cloak,  and  a  full  purse.  A  pize  on  it! 
send  it  off  to  those  who  have  their  legs  swathed  with  a  hay- 
wisp,  their  heads  thatched  with  a  felt  bonnet,  their  jerkin  as 
thin  as  a  cobweb,  and  their  pouch  without  ever  a  cross  to  keep 
the  fiend  Melancholy  from  dancing  in  it  Cheer  up,  sir !  or,  by 
this  good  liquor,  we  will  banish  thee  from  the  joys  of  blithe- 
some company  into  the  mists  of  melancholy  and  the  land  of 
little-ease.  Here  be  a  set  of  good  fellows  willing  to  be  merry ; 
do  not  scowl  on  them  like  the  devil  looking  over  Lincoln.' 

'You  say  well,  my  worthy  host,'  said  the  guest,  with  a 
melancholy  smile,  which,  melancholy  as  it  was,  gave  a  very 
pleasant  expression  to  his  countenance -;-*  you  say  well,  my 
jovial  friena ;  and  they  that  are  moody  like  myself  should  not 
disturb  the  mirth  of  those  who  are  happy.  1  will  drink  a  round 
with  your  guests  with  all  my  heart,  rather  than  be  termed  a 
mar-feast.' 

So  saying,  he  arose  and  joined  the  company,  who,  encouraged 
by  the  precept  and  example  of  Michael  Lambourne,  and  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  persons  much  disposed  to  profit  by  the  opnortunity 
of  a  merry  meal  at  the  expense  of  their  landlord,  had  already 
made  some  inroads  upon  the  limits  of  temperance,  as  was  evident 
fit)m  the  tone  in  which  Michael  inquired  after  his  old  acauaint- 
ances  in  the  town,  and  the  bursts  of  laughter  with  which  each 
answer  was  received.  Giles  Gosling  himself  was  somewhat 
scandalised  at  the  obstreperous  nature  of  their  mirth,  especially 
as  he  involuntarily  felt  some  respect  for  his  unknown  guest. 
He  paused,  therefore,  at  some  distance  from  the  table  occupied 
by  these  noisy  revellers,  and  began  to  make  a  sort  of  apology 
for  their  license. 

'  You  would  think,'  he  said,  '  to  hear  these  fellows  talk,  that 
there  was  not  one  of  them  who  had  not  been  bred  to  live  by 
"  Stand  and  deliver  " ;  and  };et  to-morrow  you  will  find  them  a 
set  of  as  painstaking  mechanics,  and  so  forth,  as  ever  c  .,  an  inch 
short  of  measure,  or  paid  a  letter  of  change  in  light  crowns  over 
a  counter.  The  mercer  there  wears  his  hat  awry,  over  a  shagged 
head  of  hair,  that  looks  like  a  curly  water-dog's  back,  goes 
unbraced,  wears  his  cloak  on  one  side,  and  affects  a  ruflianly 
vapouring  humour ;  when  in  his  shop  at  Abingdon,  he  is,  from 
his  flat  cap  to  his  glistening  shoes,  as  precise  in  his  apparel  as 
if  he  was  named  for  mayor.  He  talks  of  breaking  parks,  and 
taking  the  highway,  in  such  fashion  that  you  woukl  think  ho 
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haunted  every  night  hetvizt  Honnslow  and  London,  when  in 
fiMjt  Le  may  be  found  sound  asleep  on  his  feather-bed,  with  a 
candle  placed  beside  him  on  cne  side,  and  a  Bible  on  the  other, 
to  fright  away  the  goblins.' 

'And  your  nephew,  mine  host — this  same  Michael  Lam- 
bourne,  who  is  lord  of  the  feast  —  is  he  too  such  a  would-be 
ruffler  as  the  rest  of  them  1 ' 

'Why,  there  you  push  me  hard,'  said  the  host;  'my  nephew 
is  my  nephew,  and  though  he  was  a  desperate  Dick  of  yore,  yet 
Mike  may  have  mended  Tike  other  folks,  you  wot  And  I  would 
not  have  you  think  all  I  said  of  him  even  now  was  strict  gospel : 
I  kn-^w  the  wag  all  the  while,  and  wished  to  pluck  his  plumes 
from  him.  And  now,  sir,  by  what  name  shall  I  present  my 
worshipful  guest  to  these  gallants  t ' 

'  Marry,  mine  host,'  replied  the  stranger,  '  you  may  call  me 
Tressiliui.' 

'  Tressilian ! '  answered  mine  host  of  the  Bear,  '  a  worthy 
name,  and,  as  I  think,  of  Cornish  lineage ;  for  what  says  the 
south  proverb  — 

By  Pol,  Tre,  and  Pen, 

You  may  know  the  Cornish  men. 

Shall  I  say  the  worthy  Mr.  Tressilian  of  Cornwall  t ' 

'  Say  no  more  than  I  have  given  you  warrant  fo ',  mine  host, 
and  so  shall  you  be  sure  you  speak  no  more  than  is  true.  A 
man  may  have  one  of  those  honourable  prefixes  to  his  name, 
yet  be  born  far  from  St.  Michael's  Mount.' 

Mine  host  pushed  his  curiosity  no  farther,  but  presented  Mr. 
Tressilian  to  his  nephew's  company,  who,  after  exchange  of 
salutations,  and  drinking  to  the  health  of  their  new  companion, 
pursued  the  conversation  in  which  he 'found  them  engaged, 
seasoning  it  with  many  an  intervening  pledge. 
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CHAPTER  II 


Talk  you  of  young  Master  Lancelot  ? 

Merchant  of  Feniee. 

AFTER  some  brief  interval,  Master  Goldthred,  at  the 
earnest  instigation  of  mine  host,  and  the  joyous  con- 
.  curreiice  of  his  guests,  indulged  the  company  with  the 
following  morsel  of  melody  :  — 

•  Of  all  the  birds  on  bush  or  tree, 
Commend  me  to  the  owl, 
Since  he  may  best  ensample  be 
To  those  the  cup  that  trowl. 
For  when  the  sun  hath  left  the  west, 
He  chooses  the  tree  that  he  loves  the  best, 
And  he  whoops  out  his  song,  and  be  laughs  at  his  jest ; 
Then  though  hours  lie  late,  and  weather  foul, 
We  '11  drinK  to  the  health  of  the  bonny,  bonny  owl. 

The  lark  is  but  a  bumpkin  fowl. 

He  sleeps  iu  his  nest  till  mom  ; 
But  my  blessing  upon  the  jolly  owl. 
That  all  night  blows  his  horn. 
Then  up  with  your  cup  till  you  stagger  in  speech, 
And  match  me  this  catch  till  you  swagger  and  screech, 
And  drink  till  you  wink,  my  merry  men  each  ; 
For  thougli  hours  be  late,  and  weather  be  foul. 
We  '11  drink  to  the  health  of  the  bonny,  bonny  owl.' 

'There  is  savour  in  this,  my  hearts,'  said  Michael,  when  the 
mercer  had  finished  his  song,  'and  some  goodness  seems  left 
among  you  yet ;  but  what  a  bead-roll  you  have  read  me  of  old  com- 
rades, and  to  every  man's  name  tacked  some  ill-omened  motto ! 
And  so  Swashing  Will  of  Wallingford  hath  bid  us  good-night  ? ' 

'He  died  the  death  of  a  fat  buck,'  said  one  of  the  party, 
'  being  shot  with  a  cross-bow  bolt,  by  old  Thatchara,  the  Duke'w 
stout  park-keeper  at  Donni'  ^ton  Castle.' 

'Ay,  ay,  he  always  love*'  vnison  well,'  replied  Michael,  'and 
a  cup  of  claret  to  boot ;  and  so  here 's  one  to  his  memory.  Do 
me  right,  my  masters.' 
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When  the  memory  of  this  departed  worthy  had  been  duly 
Honoured,  Lamboume  proceeded  to  inquire  after  Prance  of  Pad- 
worth. 

'Pranced  off— made  immortal  ten  years  since'  said  the 
mercer;  'marry,  sir,  Oxford  Castle  and  Goodman  Thonc,  and  a 
tenMnny- worth  or  cord,  best  know  how.' 

'What,  so  they  hung  poor  Prance  high  and  dry  ?  so  much 
for  loving  to  walk  by  moonlight !  A  cup  to  his  memory,  mv 
masters;  aUmenr  fellows  like  moonlight.  What  has  become 
of  Hal  with  the  Plume  ?  he  who  lived  near  Yattendon,  and  wore 
the  long  feather  —  I  forget  his  name.' 

•  What,  Hal  Hempseed  ? '  replied  the  mercer,  '  why,  you  may 
remember  he  was  a  sort  of  a  gentleman,  and  would  meddle  in 
state  matters,  and  so  he  got  into  the  mire  about  the  Duke  of 
JNorfolks  affair  these  two  or  three  years  since,  fled  the  country 
with  a  pursuivant's  warrant  at  his  heels,  and  has  never  since 
been  beard  of. 

'Nay,  after  these  baulks,'  said  Michael  Lamboume,  'I  need 
hardly  inquire  after  Tony  Foster ;  for  when  ropes,  and  cross- 
bow shafts,  and  pursuivant's  warrants,  and  such-like  gear  were 
so  rife,  Tony  could  hardly  'scape  them.' 

•  Which  Tony  Foster  mean  you  ? '  said  the  innkeeper. 

'>oSf'    r  Kw^i,^']?"*  .'^''"y.  Fire-the-Fagot,  because  he 

ought  a  light  to  kindle  the  pile  round  Latimer  and  Ridley, 
v^iien  the  wind  blew  out  Jack  I'hong's  torch,  and  no  man  else 
would  give  him  light  for  love  or  money.' 

'  Tony  Foster  lives  and  thrives,'  said  the  host.  '  But,  kins- 
man, I  would  not  have  you  call  him  Tony  Fire-the- Fagot,  if 
you  would  not  brook  the  stab.'  -s  «^  » 

'  How !  is  he  grown  ashamed  on 't  ? '  said  Lamboume  •  '  why 
he  was  wont  to  boast  of  it,  and  say  he  liked  as  well  to  see  a 
roasted  heretic  as  a  roasted  ox.' 

I  'j^y*  ^"t'  J^insman,  that  was  in  Mary's  time,'  replied  the 
landlord,  when  Tony's  father  was  reeve  here  to  the  abbot  of 
Abingdon.  But  since  that,  Tony  married  a  pure  precisian,  and 
IS  as  good  a  Protestant,  I  warrant  you,  as  the  best.' 

And  looks  grave,  and  holds  his  head  high,  and  scorns  his 
old  companions,  said  the  morcer. 

'Then  he  hath  prospered,  I  warrant  him,'  said  liamboume ; 
tor  ever  when  a  man  hath  got  nobles  of  his  own  he  keeps 
urchL   '^  ^^^      ^         ^*"^''®  exchequers  lie  in  other  men's 

•  Prospered,  quotha  ! '  said  the  mercer;  'why,  you  remember 
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Cumnor  Place,  the  old  mansion-house  beside  the  church- 
yard? 

'By  the  same  token,  I  robbed  the  orchard  three  times  — 
what  of  that  ?  It  was  the  old  abbot's  residence  when  there  was 
plague  or  sickness  at  Abingdon.' 

A  \t^''  ^^^  *¥  l*"^**  '^"*  ^^^  ^^  l^en  long  over:  and 
Anthony  Foster  hath  a  right  in  it,  and  lives  there  by  some  grant 
from  a  great  courtier,  who  had  the  church  lands  from  the  crown  • 
and  there  he  dwells,  and  has  as  little  to  do  with  any  poor  witrht 
in  Cumnor  as  if  he  were  himself  a  belted  knight.' 

•  Nay,'  said  the  mercer,  '  it  is  not  altogether  pride  in  Tony 
neither  :  there  is  a  fair  lady  in  the  case,  and  Tony  wiU  scarce 
let  the  light  of  day  look  on  her.' 

'  How ! '  said  Tressilian,  who  now  for  the  first  time  interfered 
m  their  conversation,  '  did  ye  not  say  this  Foster  was  married, 
aud  to  a  precisian  ? '  ' 

'Married  he  was,  and  to  as  bitter  a  precisian  as  ever  eat  flesh 
m  Lent ;  and  a  cat-and-dog  life  she  led  with  Tony,  as  men  said 
But  she  18  dead,  rest  be  with  her,  and  Tony  hath  Int  a  slip  of 
a  daughter;  so  it  is  thought  he  means  to  wed  this  stranger, 
that  men  keep  such  a  coil  about.' 

'And  why  so  ?  I  mean,  why  do  they  keep  a  coil  about  her  1 ' 
said  Tressilian. 

Why,  I  wot  not,'  answered  the  host,  '  except  that  men  say 
she  18  as  beautiful  as  an  angel,  and  no  one  knows  whence  she 
comes,  and  every  one  wishes  to  know  why  she  is  kept  so  closely 
mewed  up  For  my  part,  I  never  saw  her;  you  have,  I  think, 
Master  Gfoldthred  ? ' 

'That  I  have,  old  bo-,'  said  the  mercer.  'Look  you,  I  was 
nding  hither  from  Abingdon  —  I  passed  under  the  east  oriel 
wu.dow  of  the  old  mansion,  vhereall  the  old  saints  and  histories 
and  such-like  are  painted.  It  was  not  the  common  path  I  took, 
but  one  through  the  park  ;  for  the  postern  door  was  upon  the 
latch,  and  I  thought  I  might  take  the  privilege  of  an  old  com- 
rade to  ride  across  through  the  trees,  both  for  shading,  as  the 
day  was  somewhat  hot,  and  for  avoiding  of  dust,  because  I  had 
on  mv  peach-coloured  doublet,  pinked  out  with  cloth  of  gold.' 
'Which  garment,'  said  Michael  Lam  bourne,  'thou  wouldst 
willingly  make  twinkle  in  the  eyes  of  a  fair  dame.  Ah  '  villain, 
thou  wilt  never  leave  thy  old  tricks.' 

'  Not  so  —  not  so,'  said  the  mercer,  with  a  smirking  laugh  — 
'  not  altogether  so ;  but  curiosity,  thou  knowest,  and  a  strain 
of  compassion  withal,  for  the  poor  young  lady  sees  nothing 
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from  morn  to  even  but  Tony  Foster,  with  his  scowling  black 
brows,  his  bull's  head,  and  his  bandy  legs.' 

'  And  thou  wouldst  willingly  show  her  a  dapper  body,  in  a 
silken  jerkin ;  a  limb  like  a  short-legged  hen's,  in  a  cordovan 
boot;  and  a  round,  simpering,  what-d 'ye-Iack  sort  of  a  coun- 
tenance, set  off  with  a  velvet  bonnet,  a  Turkey  feather,  and  a 
gilded  brooch  7  Ah !  joUy  mercer,  they  who  have  good  wares 
are  fond  to  show  them !  Come,  gentles,  let  not  the  cup  stetnd  — 
here 's  to  long  spurs,  short  boots,  full  bonnets^  ~nd  empty  skulls ! ' 

'  Nay,  now,  you  are  jealous  of  me,  Mike,'  said  Goldthred ; 
'  and  yet  my  luck  was  but  what  might  have  happen^  to  thee, 
or  any  man.' 

*  Marry,  confound  thine  impudence,'  retorted  Lamboume ; 
'thou  wouldst  not  compare  thy  pudding  &ce  and  sarsenet 
manners  to  a  gentl^^^an  and  a  soldier  1 ' 

'  Nay,  my  good  sn,  s^d  Tressilian,  '  let  me  beseech  you  will 
not  interrupt  the  gallant  citizen  ;  methinks  he  tells  his  tale  so 
well,  I  could  hearken  to  him  till  midnight' 

'  It 's  more  of  your  fiaivour  than  of  my  desert,'  answered 
Master  Groldthred;  'but  since  I  give  you  pleasure,  worthy 
Master  Tressilian,  I  shall  proceed,  maugre  all  the  gibes  and 
quips  of  this  valiant  soldier,  who,  peradventure,  hath  had  more 
cuffs  than  crowns  in  the  Low  Countries.  And  so,  sir,  as  I  passed 
under  the  great  painted  window,  leaving  my  rein  loose  on  my 
ambling  palfrey's  neck,  partly  for  mine  ease,  and  partly  that  I 
might  nave  the  more  leisure  to  peer  about,  I  hears  me  the 
lattice  open ;  and  never  credit  me,  sir,  if  there  did  not  stand 
there  the  person  of  as  fair  a  woman  as  ever  crossed  mine  eyes  ; 
and  I  think  I  have  looked  on  as  many  pretty  wenches,  and  with 
as  much  judgment,  as  other  folks.' 

'  May  I  ask  her  appearance,  sir  t '  said  Tressilian. 

'  Oh,  sir,'  replied  Master  Goldthred,  '  I  promise  you,  she  was 
in  gentlewoman's  attire  —  a  very  (luaint  and  pleasing  dress,  that 
might  hav(i  served  the  Queen  herself;  for  sne  had  a  forepart 
with  body  and  sleeves,  of  ginger-coloured  satin,  which,  in  my 
judgment,  must  have  cost  by  the  yard  some  thirty  shillings, 
lined  with  murrey  taffeta,  and  laid  dowTi  and  guarded  with  two 
broad  laces  of  gold  and  silver.  And  her  hat,  sir,  was  truly  the 
best-fashioned  thing  that  I  have  seen  in  these  parts,  being  of 
tawny  taffeta,  embroidered  with  scorpions  of  Venice  gold,  and 
having  a  border  gamisnod  with  gold  fringe  —  I  promise  you,  sir, 
an  absolute  and  all-surpassing  device.  Touching  her  skirts, 
they  were  in  the  old  pass-devant  fashion.' 
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'  I  did  not  ask  you  of  her  attire,  sir,'  said  Tressilian,  who 
had  shown  some  impatience  during  their  conversation,  '  but  of 
her  oomp]<>xion,  the  colour  of  her  lu^ir,  her  features.' 

'To.  snuig  her  complexion,'  answered  the  mercer,  'I  am  not 
80  8T>"cial  "'^riain;  but  I  marked  that  her  fan  had  an  ivory 
handle,  cai.jusly  inlaid;  and  then,  again,  as  to  the  colour  of 
her  hail-,  why,  I  can  warrant,  be  its  nue  what  it  mi^ht,  that 
she  wore  above  it  a  net  of  green  silk,  parcel  twisted  with  gold.' 

'  A  most  mercer-like  memoiy,'  said  Lamboume  :  '  the  gentle- 
man asks  him  of  the  lady's  beauty,  and  he  talks  of  her  fine 
clothes ! ' 

'  I  tell  thee,'  said  the  mercer,  somewhat  disconcerted,  '  I  had 
little  time  to  look  at  her ;  for  just  as  I  was  about  to  give  her 
the  good  time  of  day,  and  for  that  purpose  had  puckered  my 
features  with  a  smile ' 

'Like  those  of  a  jackanape  simpering  at  a  chestnut,'  said 
Michael  Lamboume. 

—  'Up  started  of  a  sudden,'  continued  Goldthred,  without 
heeding  the  interruption,  '  Tony  Foster  himself,  with  a  cudgel 
in  his  hand ' 

'And  broke  thy  head  across,  I  hope,  for  thine  impertinence,' 
said  his  entertainer. 

'  That  were  more  easily  said  than  done,'  answered  Goldthred, 
indignantly ;  '  no,  no  —  there  was  no  breakii^  of  heads ;  it 's 
true,  he  advanced  his  cudgel,  and  spoke  of  laying  on,  and  asked 
why  I  did  not  keep  the  public  road,  and  such-like ;  and  I  would 
have  knocked  him  over  the  pate  handsomely  for  his  pains,  only 
for  the  lady's  presence,  who  might  have  swooned,  for  what  I 
know.' 

'  Now,  out  upon  thee  for  a  faint-spirited  slave ! '  said  Lam- 
boume ;  '  what  adventurous  knight  ever  thought  of  the  lady's 
terror  when  he  went  to  thwack  giant,  dragon,  or  magician  in 
her  presence,  and  for  her  deliverance  1  But  why  talk  to  thee 
of  dragons,  who  would  be  driven  back  by  a  dragon-fly  1  There 
thou  hast  missed  the  rarest  opportunity  ! ' 

'Take  it  thyself  then,  bully  Mike,'  answered  Goldthred. 
'  Yonder  is  the  enchanted  manor,  and  the  dragon,  and  the  lady, 
all  at  thy  service,  if  thou  darest  venture  on  them.' 

'  Why,  so  I  would  for  a  quartern  of  sack,'  said  the  soldier. 
'  Or,  stay  —  I  am  foully  out  of  linen  —  wilt  thou  bet  a  piece  of 
Hollands  against  these  five  angels  that  I  go  not  up  to  tne  hall 
to-morrow  and  force  Tony  Foster  to  introduce  me  to  his  fair 
guest  t ' 

VOL.  xn  —  2 
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' I  accept  your  wager,'  said  the  mercer ;  'and  I  think,  though 
taoa  hadst  even  the  impudence  of  the  devil,  I  shall  gain  on 
thee  this  bout.  Our  landlord  here  shall  hold  stakes,  and  I  will 
stake  down  gold  till  I  send  the  linen.' 

*I  will  hold  stakes  on  no  such  matter,'  said  Gosling.  'Good 
now,  my  kinsman,  drink  your  wine  in  quiet,  and  let  such  ven- 
tures alone.  I  promise  you.  Master  Foster  hath  interest  enough 
to  lay  you  up  in  lavender  at  the  castle  of  Oxford,  or  to  get  your 
legs  made  acquainted  with  the  town-stocks.' 

'  That  would  be  but  renewing  an  old  intimacy ;  for  Mike's 
shins  and  the  town's  wooden  pinfold  have  been  well  known  to 
each  other  ere  now,'  said  the  mercer ;  '  but  he  shall  not  budge 
from  his  wager,  unless  he  means  to  pay  forfeit.' 

'Forfeit!     said   Lamboume;    'I  scorn  it.    I  value  Tony 
Foster's  wrath  no  more  than  a  shelled  pea-cod ;  and  I  will  visit 
his  Lindabrides,  by  St  George,  be  he  willing  or  no ! ' 
^  '  I  would  gladly  pay  your  halves  of  the  risk,  sir,'  said  Tres- 
silian,  'to  be  permitted  to  accompany  you  on  the  adventure.' 

'In  what  would  that  advantage  you,  sir?'  answered  Lam- 
boume. 

'  In  nothing,  sir,'  said  Tressilian, '  unless  to  mark  the  skill  and 
valour  with  which  you  conduct  yourself.  I  am  a  traveller,  who 
seeks  for  strange  ren  'inters  and  uncommon  passageR,  as  the 
knights  of  yore  did  after  adventures  and  feats  of  arms.' 

'Nay,  if  it  pleasures  you  to  see  a  trout  tickled,'  answered 
Lamboume,  '  I  care  not  how  many  witness  my  skill.  And  so 
here  I  drink  success  to  my  enterprise ;  and  he  that  will  not 
pledge  me  on  his  knees  is  a  rascal,  and  I  will  cut  his  legs  off  by 
the  garters ! ' 

The  draught  which  Michael  Lamboume  took  upon  this  occa- 
sion had  been  preceded  by  so  many  others  that  reason  tottered 
on  her  throne.  He  swore  one  or  two  incoherent  oaths  at  the 
mercer,  who  refiised,  reasonably  enough,  to  pledge  him  to  a 
sentiment  which  inferred  the  loss  of  his  own  wager. 

'Wilt  thou  chop  logic  with  me,'  said  Lamboume,  'thou 
knave,  with  no  more  brains  than  a  skein  of  ravelled  silk  ?  by 
Heaven,  I  will  cut  thee  into  fifty  yards  of  galloon  lace  ! ' 

But,  as  he  attempted  to  draw  his  sword  for  this  doughty  pur- 
pose, Michael  Lamboume  was  seized  upon  by  the  tapster  and 
the  chamberlain,  and  conveyed  to  his  own  apartment,  there  to 
sleKBp  himself  sober  at  his  leisure. 

Tne  party  then  broke  up,  and  the  guests  took  their  leave ; 
much  more  to  the  contentment  of  mine  host  than  of  some  of 
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the  company,  who  were  unwilling  to  quit  good  liquor,  when  it 
was  to  be  had  for  free  cost,  so  long  as  they  were  able  to  sit  by 
it  They  were,  however,  compelled  to  remove ;  and  go  at  length 
they  dicC  leaving  Gosling  and  Tressilian  in  the  empty  apart- 
ment 

'  By  my  faith,'  said  the  former,  '  I  wonder  where  our  great 
folks  find  ple^  jre,  when  they  spend  their  means  in  entertain- 
ments, ana  in  p1a}'iog  mine  host  without  sending  in  a  reckoning. 
It  is  what  I  but  rarely  practise ;  and  whenever  I  do,  by  St 
Julian,  it  grieves  me  beyond  measure.  Each  of  these  empty 
stoups  now,  which  my  nephew  and  his  drun^  ^  comrades  have 
swilled  ofif,  should  have  been  a  matter  of  pre  ^b  to  one  in  my  line, 
and  I  must  set  them  down  a  dead  loss.  I  cannot,  for  my  heart, 
conceive  the  pleasure  of  noise,  and  nonsense,  and  drunken  freaks, 
and  drunken  quarrels,  and  smut  and  blasphemy,  and  so  forth, 
when  a  man  loses  money  instead  of  gaining  by  it  And  yet 
many  a  &ir  estate  is  lost  in  upholding  such  a  useless  course, 
and  that  greatly  contributes  to  the  decay  of  publicans ;  for  who 
the  devil  do  you  think  would  pay  for  drink  at  the  Black  Bear, 
when  he  can  have  it  for  nothing  at  my  lord's  or  the  squire's  ? ' 

Tressilian  perceived  that  the  wine  had  made  some  impression 
even  on  the  seasoned  brain  of  mine  host,  which  was  chiefly  to 
be  inferred  from  his  declaiming  against  drunkenness.  As  he 
himself  had  carefully  avoided  the  bowl,  he  would  have  availed 
himself  of  the  firankness  of  the  moment  to  extract  from  Gosling 
some  further  information  upon  the  subject  of  Anthony  Foster, 
and  the  lady  whom  the  mercer  had  seen  in  the  mansion-house  ; 
but  his  inquiries  only  set  the  host  upon  a  new  theme  of  declama- 
tion against  the  wiles  of  the  fair  sex,  in  which  he  brought,  at 
full  length,  the  whole  wisdom  of  Solomon  to  reinforce  his  own. 
Finally,  he  turned  his  admonitions,  mixed  with  much  objurga- 
tion, upon  his  tapsters  and  drawers,  who  were  employed  in 
removing  the  relics  of  the  entertainment  and  restoring  order 
to  the  apartment ;  and  at  length,  joining  example  to  precept, 
though  with  no  good  success,  he  demolished  a  salver  with  half 
a  score  of  glasses,  in  attempting  to  show  how  such  service  was 
done  at  the  Three  Cranes  in  the  Vintry,  then  the  most  topping 
tavern  in  London.  This  last  accident  so  far  recalled  him  to  his 
better  self  that  he  retired  to  his  bed,  slept  sound,  and  awoke  a 
new  man  in  the  morning. 


CHAPTER  III 


Vaj,  1 11  hold  toach ,  the  game  shall  be  jAaj'i  «nt ; 
It  ne'er  ahall  atop  for  me,  tbia  m»rrf  wager. 
That  which  I  say  when  gamesome,  I '11  aronch 
In  my  moat  sober  mood,  ne'er  trust  me  else. 

Tke  Hazard  TabU. 

'  AND  how  doth  your  kingmaii,  good  mine  host?'  said 

/-K  Tressilian,  when  Giles  Gosling  first  appecured  in  the 
•^  '^  public  room,  on  the  morning  fdlowing  the  rorel  which 
we  described  in  the  last  chapter.  '  Is  he  well,  and  will  he  abide 
by  his  wager  7 ' 

'  For  well,  p?r,  he  started  two  hours  since,  and  has  visited  I 
know  not  what  purlieus  of  his  old  companions ;  hath  but  now 
returned,  and  is  at  this  instant  break&sting  on  new-laid  eggs 
and  muscadine ;  and  for  his  wager,  I  caution  you  as  a  friend 
to  have  little  to  do  with  that,  or  indeed  aught  that  Mike 
proposes.  Wherefore,  I  counsel  you  to  a  warm  break&st  upon 
a  culiss,  which  shall  restore  the  tone  of  the  stomach ;  and  let 
my  nephew  and  Master  Goldthred  swagger  about  their  wager  as 
they  list' 

'It  seems  tome,  mine  host,'  said  Tressilian,  'that  you  know 
not  well  what  to  say  about  this  kinsman  of  yours ;  and  that 
you  can  neither  blame  nor  commend  him  without  some  twinge 
of  conscience.' 

'You  have  spoken  truly,  Master  Tressilian,'  replied  Giles 
Gosling.  '  There  is  natural  aifection  whimpering  into  one  ear, 
"  Giles  —  Giles,  why  wilt  thou  take  away  the  good  name  of  thy 
own  nephew  t  Wilt  thou  defame  thy  sister's  son,  Giles  Gosling  1 
—  wilt  thou  defoul  thine  own  nest,  dishonour  thine  own  blood?" 
And  then,  again,  comes  justice,  and  says,  "  Here  is  a  worthy 
guest  as  ever  came  to  the  bonny  Black  Bear ;  one  who  never 
challenged  a  reckoning  —  as  I  say  to  your  fece  you  never  did, 
Master  Tressilian  —  not  that  you  have  had  cause  —  one  who 
knows  not  why  he  came,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  or  whea  he  is  going 
away ;  and  wilt  thou,  being  a  publican,  having  puid  scot  and 
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lot  these  thirty  years  in  the  town  of  Comnor,  and  being  at  this 
instant  head-lwrough  —  wilt  thou  suffer  this  guest  of  guests,  this 
man  of  men,  this  six-hooped  pot,  as  I  may  say,  of  a  traveller, 
to  &11  into  the  meshes  of  thy  nephew,  who  is  known  for  a 
swasher  and  a  desperate  Dick,  a  caider  and  a  dicer,  a  professor 
of  tiie  seven  damnable  sciences,  if  ever  man  took  degrees  in 
them  t "  No,  by  Heaven  !  I  might  wink,  and  let  him  catch  such 
a  small  butterfly  as  Goldthred ;  but  thou,  my  guest,  shalt  be 
forewarned,  forearmed,  so  thou  wilt  but  listen  to  Av  trustv 
host'  '  ' 

•  Why,  mine  host^  thy  counsel  shall  not  be  cast  away,'  replied 
Tressilian;  'however,  I  must  uphold  my  share  in  this  wager, 
having  once  passed  my  word  to  that  effect.  But  lend  me,  I  pray, 
some  of  thy  counsel.  This  Foster,  who  or  what  is  he,  and  why 
makes  he  such  mystery  of  his  female  inmate  ? ' 

•Troth,'  replied  Gosling,  'I  can  add  but  little  to  what  you 
heard  last  night.  He  was  one  of  Queen  Mary's  Papists,  and 
now  he  is  one  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  Protestants ;  he  was  an  on- 
hanger of  the  abbot  of  Abingdon,  and  now  he  lives  as  master  of 
the  manor-house.  Above  all,  he  was  poor  and  is  rich.  Polk 
talk  of  private  apartments  in  his  old  waste  mansion-house  be- 
dizened fine  enough  to  serve  the  Queen,  God  bless  her !  Some 
men  think  he  found  a  treasure  in  the  orchard,  some  that  he  sold 
himself  to  the  devil  for  treasure,  and  some  say  that  he  cheated 
the  abbot  out  of  the  church  plate  which  was  hidden  in  the  old 
manor-house  at  the  Reformation.  Rich,  however,  he  is,  and  God 
and  his  conscience,  with  the  devil  perhaps,  besides,  only  know 
how  he  came  by  it.  He  has  sulky  ways  too,  br^ing  off  inter- 
course with  all  that  are  of  the  place,  as  if  he  had  either  some 
strange  secret  to  keep  or  held  himself  to  be  made  of  another 
clay  than  we  are.  I  think  it  likely  my  kinsman  and  he  will 
quarrel,  if  Mike  thrust  his  acquaintance  on  him  ;  and  I  am  sorry 
that  you,  my  worthy  Master  Tressilian,  will  still  think  of  going 
in  my  nephew's  company.' 

Tressilian  again  answered  him,  that  he  would  proceed  with 
great  caution,  and  that  he  should  have  no  fears  on  his  account ; 
in  short,  he  bestowed  on  him  all  the  customary  assurances  with 
which  those  who  are  determined  on  a  rash  action  are  wont  to 
pan^  the  advice  of  their  friends. 

Meantime,  the  traveller  accepted  the  landlord's  invitation, 
and  had  just  finished  the  excellent  breakfast  which  was  served 
to  him  and  Gosling  by  pretty  Cicely,  the  beauty  of  the  bar, 
when  the  hero  of  the  preceding  night,  Michael  Lamboume, 
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entered  the  antrtment  His  toilette  had  appaimtly  oort  him 
some  labour,  for  his  clotheis  which  differed  m)m  those  he  wore 
on  bia  journey,  were  of  the  newest  fiaisbion,  and  put  on  with 
great  attention  to  the  display  of  his  person. 

'  By  my  faith,  uncle,'  said  the  gallant,  'you  made  a  wet  night 
of  it,  and  I  feel  it  followed  by  a  dry  morning.  I  will  pledge 
you  willingly  in  a  cup  of  bastard.  How,  my  pretty  coz. 
Cicely!  why,  I  left  you  but  a  child  in  the  ciadle,  and  there 
thou  stand'st  in  thy  velvet  waistcoat,  as  tight  a  girl  as  Eug- 
•  land's  sun  shines  on.  Know  thy  friends  and  kindred,  Cicely, 
and  come  hither,  child,  that  I  may  kiss  thee,  and  give  thee  my 


'Concern  not  yourself  about  Cicely,  kinsman,'  said  Giles 
Gosling,  'but  e'en  let  her  go  her  way,  o'  God's  name;  for 
although  your  mother  were  her  fathers  sister,  yet  that  shall 
not  make  you  and  her  cater-cousins.' 

'Why,  uncle,'  replied  Lamboume,  'think'st  thou  I  am  an 
infidel,  and  would  harm  those  of  mine  own  house  ? ' 

'It  is  for  no  harm  that  I  speak,  Mike,'  answered  his  uncle, 
'but  a  simple  humour  of  precaution  which  I  have.  True,  thou 
art  as  well  ^Ided  as  a  snake  when  he  casts  his  old  slough  in 
the  spring-time;  but  for  all  that,  thou  creepest  not  into  my 
Eden.  I  mil  look  after  mine  Eve,  Mike,  and  so  content  thee. 
But  how  brave  thou  be'st,  lad !  To  look  on  thee  now,  and 
compare  thee  with  Master  Tressilian  here,  in  his  sad-coloured 
riding-suit,  who  would  not  say  that  thou  wert  the  real  gentle- 
man and  he  the  tapster's  boy  ? ' 

'Troth,  uncle,'  replied  Lamboume,  'no  one  would  say  so  but 
one  of  your  country-breeding,  that  knows  no  better.  I  will 
say,  and  I  care  not  who  hears  me,  there  is  something  about  the 
real  gentry  that  few  men  come  up  to  that  are  not  bom  and 
bred  to  tne  mystery.  I  wot  not  where  the  trick  lies ;  but 
although  I  can  enter  an  ordinary  with  as  much  audacity,  rebuke 
the  waitTib  and  drawers  as  loudly,  drink  as  deep  a  health,  swear 
as  round  ^n  oath,  and  Hing  my  gold  as  freely  about  as  any  of 
the  jingling  spurs  and  white  feathers  that  are  around  me ;  yet, 
hang  me  if  I  can  ever  catch  the  true  grace  of  it,  though  I  have 

{)ractised  an  hundred  times.  The  man  of  the  house  sets  me 
owest  at  the  board,  and  carves  to  me  the  last ;  and  the  drawer 
says,  "  Coming,  friend,"  without  any  more  reverence  or  regard- 
ful addition.  But,  hang  it,  let  it  pass ;  care  killed  a  cat.  I 
have  gentry  enough  to  pass  the  trick  on  Tony  Fire-the-Fagot, 
and  that  will  do  for  the  matter  in  hand.' 
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'  Yon  holdvour  purpose,  then,  of  visiting  your  old  acqnaint- 
ice  T '  said  Iressilian  to  the  adventurer. 


ance 

'  Ay,  sir,'  replied  Lamboume  :  '  when  stakes  are  made,  the 
game  must  be  played ;  that  is  gamester's  law  all  over  tlie 
world.  You,  sir,  unless  mv  memory  fails  me,  for  1  did  steep  it 
somewhat  too  deeply  in  the  sack-butt,  took  some  share  in  my 
hazard]' 

'  I  propose  to  accompany  you  in  your  adventure,'  said  Tres- 
silian,  '  if  you  will  do  me  so  much  grace  as  to  permit  me  ;  and 
I  have  staked  my  share  of  the  forfeit  in  the  hands  of  our  worthy 
host' 

•That  he  hath,'  answered  Giles  Gosling,  'in  as  fair  Harry 
nobles  as  ever  were  melted  into  sack  by  a  good  fellow.  So, 
luck  to  your  enterprise,  since  vou  will  needs  venture  on  Tony 
Foster ;  but,  by  my  credit,  you  had  better  take  another  draught 
before  you  deuirt,  for  your  welcome  at  the  hall  yonder  will  be 
somewhat  of  the  driest.  And  if  you  do  get  into  peril,  beware 
of  taking  to  cold  steel ;  but  send  for  me,  Giles  Gosling,  the 
head-borouffh,  and  I  may  be  able  to  make  something  out  of 
Tony  yet,  for  as  proud  as  he  is.' 

The  nephew  dutifully  obeyed  his  uncle's  hint,  by  taking  a 
second  powerful  pull  at  the  tankard,  obsei  -ing,  that  his  wit 
never  served  him  so  well  as  when  he  had  washed  his  temples 
with  a  deep  morning's  draught;  and  they  set  forth  together 
for  the  habitation  of  Anthony  Foster. 

The  village  of  Cumnor  is  pleasantly  built  on  a  hill,  and  in  a 
wooded  park  closely  adjacent  was  situated  the  ancient  mansion 
occupied  at  this  time  by  Anthony  Foster,  of  which  the  ruins 
may  be  still  extant.  The  park  was  then  full  of  large  trees,  and 
in  particular  of  ancient  and  mighty  oaks,  which  stretched  their 
giant  arms  over  the  high  wall  surrounding  the  demesne,  thus 
giving  it  a  melancholy,  secluded,  and  monastic  appearance. 
The  entrance  to  the  park  lay  through  an  old-fashioned  gateway 
in  the  outer  wall,  the  door  of  which  was  formed  of  two  huge 
oaken  leaves,  thickly  studded  with  nails,  like  the  gate  of  an 
old  town. 

'  We  shall  be  finely  helped  up  here,'  said  Michael  Lam- 
' bourne,  looking  at  the  gateway  and  gate,  'if  this  fellow's 
suspicious  humour  should  refuse  us  admission  altogether,  as 
it  is  like  he  may,  in  case  this  linsey-wolsey  fellow  of  a  mercer's 
visit  to  his  premises  has  disquieted  him.  But,  no,'  he  added, 
pushing  the  huge  gate,  which  ijave  way,  'the  door  stands  in- 
vitingly opeui  and  here  we  are  within  the  forbidden  ground, 
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boughs  diffused  a  Xn^      ^®  outspreadine  extenf  ^f/i^  "' 
ifnbourne,  however  aHen  his  if -7*'  ^«^*  «^en  by  AShltl 

Pnce  in  some  cunS^neH^^^^^^^  «"d  lo2  Xu  the 

.  Was  he  then  such  a7S  ;  f{  r  ^''^''^'/'^r'"  Whitefrials  ' 
.  He  was,'  answered  r^.  I     ^    asked  Tressihan 
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that  he  loved  to  take  hia  pleaat  j  by  himself,  and  grudged,  as 
men  say,  eveiy  drop  of  water  that  went  past  his  own  mUL  I 
have  known  hini  deal  with  such  measures  of  wine  when  he  was 
alone  as  1  would  not  have  ventured  on  with  aid  of  the  best 
toper  in  Berkshire  ;  that,  and  some  sway  towards  superstition, 
which  he  had  by  temperament,  rendered  him  unworthy  the 
company  of  a  good  fellow.  And  now  he  has  earthed  hunself 
y^*'"  *i  ,  -l"^*  befitting  such  a  sly  fox  as  himself 
May!  ask  you,  Master  Lamboume,'  said  Tressilian,  'smce 
your  old  companion's  humour  jumps  so  little  with  your  own 
wherefore  you  are  so  desirous  to  renew  acquaintance  with 

'And  may  I  ask  you,  in  return.  Master  Tressilian,'  answered 
Larabourne,  wherefore  you  have  shown  yourself  so  desirous  to 
accompany  me  on  this  party  ? ' 

'I  told  you  my  motive,'  said  Tressilian,  'when  I  took  share 
m  your  wager  :  it  was  simple  curiosity.' 
.  'La  you  there  now ! '  answered  Lamboume.  'See  how  you 
cml  and  discreet  gentlemen  think  to  use  us  who  live  bv  the 
tree  exercise  of  our  wits !  Had  1  answered  your  question  by 
saying  that  it  wa^  simple  curiosity  which  led  me  to  visit  mv 
old  comrade,  Anthony  Poster,  I  warrant  you  had  set  it  down 
tor  an  evasion  and  a  turn  of  my  trade.  But  any  answer  I 
suppose,  must  serve  my  turn.'  ' 

'And  wherefore  should  not  bare  curiosity,'  said  Tressilian. 
be  a  suthcient  reason  for  my  taking  this  walk  with  you  ? ' 
Uh,  content  yourself,  sir,'  replied  Lamboume;  'you  cannot 
put  the  change  on  me  so  easy  as  you  think,  for  I  have  lived 
among  the  (juick-stirring  spirits  of  the  age  too  long  to  swallow 
chaff  for  gram.  You  are  a  gentleman  of  birth  and  breeding  — 
your  bearing  makes  it  good ;  of  civil  habits  and  fair  reputation 
—  your  nianners  declare  it,  and  my  uncle  avouches  it ;  and  vet 
you  associate  yourself  with  a  sort  of  scant-of-grace,  as  men  call 
me  ;  and,  knowing  me  to  be  such,  you  make  yourself  my  com- 
panion 111  a  visit  to  a  man  whom  you  are  a  stranger  to  —  and 
all  out  of  mere  cunosity,  forsooth  !  The  excuse,  if  curiously 
balanced,  would  be  found  to  want  some  scruples  of  just  weiffht 
or  so.  »^  •»  B 

'If  your  suspicions   were  just,' said  Tressilian,   'you  have 
shojra  no  confidence  in  me  to  invite  or  deserve  mine.' 

Oh,  if  that  be  all,'  anid  liamboume,  'my  motives  lie  above 
water.  While  this  gold  of  mine  lasts,'  taking  out  his  purse, 
Chucking  It  into  the  air,  and  catching  it  as  it  fell,  '  I  will 
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ttalra  it  buy  pleasure,  and  when  it  is  out,  I  nust  have  mom 

OTiaes  ot  lony  !<  re-the-I-agot— be  so  adm  rable  a  piece  as  men 
say,  why  there's  chance  that  she  may  aid  me  to  Lei tT 
nobles  into  groats;  and  again,  if  AntLny  te  so  wSthH 
dbuff  as  report  speaks  him,  he  may  prove  the  philosopher's 
^  A  tZ  Tki  '"''""'*  r  ^r*«  '°*^  f^"  rose  nobles  lab.' 
nnftw  ^''*^^!»,P"'^'^'  ^'■"^y'  «»'d  TressUian;  'but Ts^ 
not  what  chance  there  is  of  accomplishing  it '  '    """  ^  "^e 

'  I  e^'t*\^  Pfhu' ®  to-morrow,'  answered  Lamboume  : 

1  expect  not  to  catch  the  old  jack  til  I  have  disoosed  mv 

ground-baits  handsomely.     But  f  know  something  mSTof  SI 

affairs  this  morning  than  I  did  last  night,  and  1  Tlfso  use 

Klv^Sn'^f  '^\>'  '^  '^V^^  i*  "«>'«  perfect  ThiaitTs 
IN  ay  without  expecting  either  pleasure  or  profit,  or  both  I  had 
not  stepped  a  stride  within  tl5s  manor,  I  can  tell  you  fa?! 
promise  you  I  hold  our  visit  not  altogether  without  risk.'   Bu 

wu'l^?*J®'^°''^®'""«*»ia'^ethebeston't.' 
-„«!„  ^  ^^lul^P^*"®'  ^^^y  ^"^  ^""^^^  a  large  orchard  which 
bvT  i!f  ^f '  ''°"''  ""  *^"  ''^'''  *'»""«^  *he  trees,  abandoned 

Kar  iittirfr^r%r'  'Trr.^'.!^  "^^^^y'  «"d  ^^^^^  ^ 

e^i;«iL^  Those  which  had  been  fonneriy  trained  as 

«Xfc        r""  '"'.""^  ^^^''  »**"™1  ">«de  of  growing,  and 
exhibited  grotesque  forms,  partaking  of  the  original  tr^  ning 

wh  ch  had  once  been  parterres  and  flower-gardens,  was  suffered 

had  Wn*3I!"'  *"  '""i  ^^  ""^'^f-  excepting  a  few  patehes  which 
had  been  dug  up  and  planted  with  ordinary  potTerbs.  Some 
statues,  which  had  ornamented  the  ganlen  in  Its  days  of  sple 
dour,  were  now  thrown  down  from  their  iJedestals  "and  broken 
m  pieces,  and  a  large  summer-house,  having  a  heavy  stone 
front,  decorated  r-  arvmg,  representing  the  life  and  actions 
of  Samson,  was  n.  ,  le  dilapidated  condition. 

1  hey  had  just  ,ed  this  ganlen  of  the  sluggard    and 

were  withm  a  few  s.eps  of  the  door  of  the  mansion,  ^LuUm- 
bourne  had  ceased  speaking -a  circumstance  very  agreeable  to 
.1  ressihan,  as  it  saved  iinn  the  embarrassuient  of  either  comment- 
ing upon  or  replying  to  the  frank  avowal  which  his  companion 
had  just  made  ot  the  sentiments  and  views  which  induced  him 
to  come  hither.  Umbourno  knocked  roundly  and  boldly  at  the 
huge  door  ot  the  mansion,  observing,  at  the  same  time,  he  had 

they  had  knocked       -3  than  once  that  an  aged,  sour-visaged 
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domestic  reconnoitred  them  through  a  small  square  hole  in  the 
door,  well  secured  with  bars  of  iron,  and  demanded  what  thev 
wanted.  ' 

'To speak  with  Master  Foster  instantly,  on  pressing  business 
of  the  state,  was  the  ready  reply  of  Michael  Lambourne 

'  Methmks  you  will  find  difficulty  to  make  that  good,'  said 
Tressilian  in  a  whisper  to  his  companion,  while  the  servant 
went  to  carry  the  message  to  his  master. 

'Tush,'  replied  the  adventurer;  'no  soldier  would  go  on 
were  he  always  to  consider  when  and  how  he  should  come  off. 
Let  us  once  obtain  entrance,  and  all  will  go  well  enough.' 

In  a  short  time  the  servant  letunied,  and  dnwing  with  a 
careful  hand  both  bolt  and  bar,  opened  the  gate,  which  admitted 
them  through  an  archway  into  a  square  court,  surrounded 
by  buildings.  Opposite  to  the  arch  was  another  door,  which 
the  serving-man  m  like  manner  unlocked,  and  thus  introduced 
them  into  a  stone-paved  parlour,  where  there  w  i  but  little 
furniture,  and  that  of  the  rudest  and  most  ancient  fashion. 
1  he  windows  were  tall  and  ample,  reaching  almost  to  the  roof 
of  the  room,  which  was  composed  of  black  oak ;  those  opening 
to  the  quadrangle  were  obscured  by  the  height  of  the  surround- 
ing buildings,  and,  as  they  were  traversed  with  massive  sliafts  of 
solid  stonework,  and  thickly  painted  with  religious  devices  and 
scenes  taken  from  Scripture  history,  by  no  means  admitted  light 
ill  proportion  to  their  size ;  and  what  did  penetrate  through 
them  partook  of  the  dark  and  gloomy  tinge  of  the  stained 
glass. 

Tressilian  and  his  guide  had  time  enough  to  observe  all  these 
particulars,  for  they  waited  some  space  in  the  apartment  ere 
tlie  present  master  of  the  mansion  at  length  made  his  appearance. 
Prepared  as  he  was  to  see  an  inauspicious  and  ill-looking  person, 
the  ugliness  of  Anthony  Foster  considerably  e.vceeded  what  Tres- 
silian had  anticipated.  He  was  of  middle  stature,  built  strongly, 
but  so  clumsily  as  to  border  on  deformity,  and  to  give  all  his 
motions  the  uiigiiiiily  awkwardness  of  a  left-legged  and  leit- 
liaiided  man.  His  hair,  in  arranging  which  men  at  that  time,  as 
at  present,  were  very  nice  and  curious,  instead  of  being  care- 
fully cleaned  and  disposed  into  short  curls,  or  else  set  up  on 
end,  as  is  represented  in  old  paintings,  in  a  manner  resembling 
that  used  by  fine  gentlemen  of  our  own  day,  escaped  in  sable 
negligence  from  under  a  furred  bonnet,  and  hung  in  elf-locks, 
which  seemed  strangers  to  the  comb,  over  his  rugged  brows,  ami 
around  his  very  singular  and  unprepossessing  countenance.     His 
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keen  dark  eyts  were  deep  set  beneath  broad  and  sbaggy  eye- 
brows, and  as  vhey  were  usually  bent  on  the  ground,  seemed  as 
if  they  were  themselves  ashamed  of  the  expression  natural  to 
theui,  and  were  desirous  to  conceal  it  from  the  observation  of 
men.  At  times,  however,  when,  more  intent  on  observing  others, 
he  suddenly  raised  them,  and  fixed  them  keenly  on  those  with 
whom  he  conversed,  they  seemed  to  express  both  the  fiercer 
passions  and  the  power  of  mind  which  could  at  will  suppress 
or  disguise  the  intensity  of  inward  feeling.  The  features  which 
corresponded  with  these  eyes  and  this  form  were  irregular,  and 
marked  so  as  to  be  indelibly  fixed  on  the  mind  of  him  who  hud 
once  seen  them.  Upon  the  whole,  as  Tressilian  could  not  help 
acknowledging  to  himself,  the  Anthony  Foster  who  no  ;  stood 
before  them  was  the  last  person,  judging  from  personal  appear- 
ance, upon  whom  one  would  have  chosen  to  intrude  an  unex- 
pected and  undesired  visit.  His  attire  was  a  doublet  of  russet 
leather,  like  those  worn  by  the  better  sort  of  country  folk,  girt 
with  a  buff  belt,  in  which  was  stuck  on  the  right  side  a  lung 
knife,  or  dudgeon  dagger,  and  on  the  other  a  cutlass  He 
raised  his  eyes  as  he  entered  the  room,  and  fixed  «,  keenly 
penetrating  glance  upon  his  two  visitors,  then  cast  them  down 
as  if  counting  his  steps,  while  he  advanced  slowly  into  the 
middle  of  the  room,  and  said,  in  a  low  and  smothered  tone  of 
voice,  'Let  me  pray  you,  gentlemen,  to  tell  me  the  cause  of 
this  visit' 

He  looked  as  if  he  expected  the  answer  from  Tressilian ; 
so  true  was  Lambourne's  observation,  that  the  superior  air 
of  breeding  and  dignity  shone  through  the  disguise  of  an 
inferior  dress.  But  it  was  Michael  who  replied  to  him, 
with  the  easy  fitmiliarity  of  an  old  friend,  and  a  tone  which 
seemed  unembarrassed  by  any  doubt  of  the  most  cordial 
reception. 

*  Ha !  my  dear  friend  and  ingle,  Tony  Foster ! '  he  exclaimed, 
seizing  upon  the  unwilling  hand,  and  shaking  it  with  such 
emphasis  as  almost  to  stagger  the  sturdy  frame  of  the  person 
whom  he  addressed;  'how  fares  it  with  you  for  many  a  long 
year  t  What !  have  you  altogether  forgotten  your  friend,  gossip, 
and  playfellow,  Michael  Lauibourne  ? ' 

'  Michael  Lamboume ! '  said  Foster,  looking  at  him  a  moment ; 
then  dropping  his  eyes,  and  with  little  ceremony  extricating  his 
hand  from  the  friendly  grasp  of  the  person  by  whom  he  was 
addressed  —  'are  you  Michael  Lambourne ? ' 

'  Ay,  sure  as  you  are  Anthony  Foster,'  replied  Lambourne. 
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"T  is  weU,'  answered  his  sullen  host ;  '  and  what  may  Michael 
Lamboume  expect  from  his  visit  hither  ? ' 

*i  ^"^"^  1  ^T''  "'ST'^red  Lambourne,  'I  expected  a  better 
welrome  than  I  am  like  to  meet,  I  think.' 

'  ^hy,  thou  gallows-bird  -  thou  iail-rat  -  thou  friend  of  the 
hangman  and  his  customers,'  replied  Foster,  'hast  thou  the 
assurance  to  expect  countenance  from  anyone  whose  neck  is 
beyond  the  compass  of  a  Tyburn  tippet  V 

'It  may  be  with  me  as  you  say,'  replied  Lamboume ;  'and 
suppose  I  grant  ,t  to  be  so  for  argument's  sake,  I  werestil  gS 
enough  society  for  mine  ancient  friend  Anthony  Fire-the-pfgot 
though  he  be,  for  the  present,  by  some  indescribable  title,  the 
master  of  Cumnor  Place.  ' 

'Hark  you,  Michael  Lamboume,'  said  Foster;  'you  are  a 
gambler  now  and  hve  by  the  counting  of  chances.  Compute  me 
theodds  that  I  do  not  on  this  instant,  throw  you  ou7of  t£J 
window  into  the  ditch  there.' 

visitor"*^  ^  ''"^  *''''*  ^""^  ^"^  "''*''  ^ns^e^ed  the  sturdy 
'And  wherefore,  I  pray  you  ? '  demanded  Anthony  Poster 
setting  hi.s  teeth  and  compres..ing  his  lips,  like  one  who  en- 
deavours to^  suppress  some  violent  interlial  emotion 

Because,  said  Lamboume,  coolly,  '  you  dare  not  for  your  life 
lay  a  finger  on  me  I  am  younger  and  stronger  than  you  and 
have  in  me  a  rouble  portion  of  the  fighting  devil,  though  not 
t  may  be,  quite  so  much  of  the  undermining  fiend,  that  finds 
?nR-Snr"""'^7''J:  *'  ^"-^  '•".'T^'''^^'  ^^""^  '»^««  halters  under 
Itege-pla^'Sy?  "  P'"'  '''^'^'"'  ^"*^  '^'''  P«-  ^^^''  ««  th« 
Foster  looked  at  hini  earnestly,  then  turned  away,  and  paced 

Sf;  T^  ^rT  ""l'^'  ^'"-  '^^'T  ^^*^«''^  •'^"'^  considerate  pace^S 
which  he  had  entered  ,t;  then  8udde„'v  came  back,Tnd  ex 
tended  his  hand  te  Michael  Lamboum,     aying,  '  Be  not  wroth 

Sh  ::^ftl'^'  S  1  ''^'1'*  ''y  -'-ther'tht  hads?Va  tel 
with  aught  of  thme  old  and  honourable  frankness,  which  your 
enviers  and  backbiters  called  .saucy  impudence  ' 
'Let  them  call  it  what  they  will.' said  Michael  Lamboume, 

It  is  the  commodity  we  must  carry  through  the  world  with  us. 

on  «3r;  i  *^"  *1^««' "^*n.  mine  own  stock  of  assurance  was 
of  brZ \?  "^^  "P^  -J  ^^?  '^^^  ^'  ^^^  •"  *  *«"  or  two  more 
InH  I  «f  I  A  ''^  PT*  ""^'^  ^  *«"^'^«'l  '»  the  voyage  of  life  ; 
and  1  started  overboard  what  modesty  and  scrunles  I  had 

remaining,  m  order  to  make  room  for  the  stowage' 
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'  Nay,  nay,'  rcpl-ed  Foster,  *  touching  scruples  and  modesty, 
you  sailed  hence  in  ballast  But  who  is  this  gallant,  honest 
Mike  ?    Is  he  a  Corinthian  — a  cutter  like  thyself  t ' 

'I  prithee,  know  Master  Tressilian,  bully  Foster,'  replied 
Lamboume,  presenting  his  friend  in  answer  to  his  friend's 
question  —  '  know  him  and  honour  him,  for  he  is  a  gentleman  of 
many  admirable  qualities ;  and  though  he  traffics  not  in  my 
line  of  business,  at  least  so  far  as  I  know,  he  has,  nevertheless, 
a  just  respect  and  admiration  for  artists  of  our  class.  He  will 
come  to  in  time,  as  seldom  fails;  but  as  yet  he  is  only  a 
neophyte,  only  a  proselyte,  and  fi^uents  the  company  of  cocks 
of  the  game,  as  a  puny  fencer  does  the  schools  of  the  masters, 
to  see  how  a  foil  is  handled  by  the  teachers  of  defence.' 

'  If  such  be  his  q^uality,  I  will  pray  your  company  in  another 
chamber,  honest  Mike,  for  what  I  have  to  say  to  thee  is  for  thy 
private  ear.  Meanwhile,  I  pray  you,  sir,  to  abide  us  in  this 
apartment,  and  without  leaving  it :  there  be  those  in  this 
house  who  would  be  alarmed  by  the  sight  of  a  stranger.*  * 

Tressilian  acquiesced,  and  the  two  worthies  left  the  apart- 
ment together,  in  which  he  remained  alone  to  await  their 
return. 


See  Foster,  Lambourne,  and  the  Black  Bear.    Note  3. 


CHAPTER  IV 

Not  serve  two  mastere  t    Here 's  a  yonth  will  try  it  — 
Would  fain  serve  Gcxl,  yet  give  the  devil  his  due  ; 
Says  grace  before  he  doth  a  deed  of  villainy, 
And  returns  his  thanks  devoutly  when  't  is  acted. 

Old  Play. 

THE  room  into  which  the  master  of  Cunmor  Place  con- 
ducted his  worthy  visitant  was  of  greater  extent  than 
that  in  which  they  had  at  first  conversed,  and  had  yet 
more  the  appearance  of  dilapidation.  Large  oaken  presses, 
filled  with  shelves  of  the  same  wood,  surrounded  the  room,  and 
had,  at  one  time,  served  for  the  arrangement  of  a  numerous 
collection  of  books,  many  ol  which  yet  remained,  but  torn  and 
defaced,  covered  with  dust,  deprived  of  their  costly  clasps  and 
bindings,  and  tossed  together  in  heaps  upon  the  shelves,  as 
things  altogether  disregarded,  and  abandoned  to  the  pleasure  of 
every  spoder.  The  very  presses  themselves  8(  :jied  to  have  in- 
curred the  hostility  of  those  enemies  of  learning,  who  had 
destroyed  the  volumes  with  which  they  had  been  heretofore 

A  u  -^  ^®'*'  "*  several  places,  dismantled  of  their  shelves, 
and  otherwise  broken  and  damaged,  and  were,  moreover,  mantled 
with  cobwebs  and  covered  with  dust. 

'The  men  who  wrote  these  books,'  said  Lamboume,  looking 
round  him,  'little  thought  whose  keeping  they  were  to  M 
into. 

'Nor  what  yeoman's  service  they  were  to  do  me,'  quoth 
Anthony  Foster :  '  the  cook  hath  used  them  for  scouring  his 
pewter,  and  the  groom  hath  had  nought  else  to  clean  my  boots 
with  this  many  a  month  past.' 

'And  yet.'  said  Lamboume,  'I  have  been  in  cities  where 
such  learned  commodities  would  have  been  deemed  too  cood 
lor  such  offices.' 

'Pshaw  — pshaw,'  answered  Foster,  'they  are  Popish  trash, 
every  one  of  them  — private  studies  of  the  mumping  old  abbot 
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of  Abingdon.    The  nineteenlJily  of  a  pure  Gospel  sermon  were 
worth  a  cart-load  of  such  rakings  of  the  kennel  of  Rome.' 

•Gad-a-mercy,  Master  Tony  Fire-the-Fagot ! '  said  Lam- 
houme,  by  way  of  reply. 

Foster  scowled  darkly  at  him,  as  he  replied,  '  Hark  ye,  friend 
Mike ;  forget  that  name,  and  the  passage  which  it  relates  to, 
if  you  would  not  have  our  newly-revived  comradeship  die  a 
sudden  and  a  violent  deatL' 

'Why,'  said  Michael  Lamboume  'you  were  wont  to  glory 
(n  the  share  you  had  m  the  death  of  the  two  old  heretical 
bishops.' 

'That,'  said  his  comrade,  'was  while  I  was  in  the  gall  of 
bitterness  and  bond  of  iniquity,  and  applies  not  to  my  walk  or 
my  w^ys  now  that  I  am  called  forth  into  the  lists.  Mr.  Mel- 
chisedok  Maultext  compared  my  misfortune  in  that  matter  to 
that  of  the  Apostle  Fiul,  who  kept  the  clothes  of  the  witnesses 
who  stoned  St.  Stephen.  He  held  forth  on  the  matter  three 
SabbatJis  past,  and  illustrated  the  same  by  the  conduct  of  an 
honourable  person  present,  meaning  me.' 

'I  prithee  peace,  Foster,'  said  ^mboume;  'for,  I  know  not 
how  it  is,  I  have  a  sort  of  creeping  comes  over  my  skin  when  I 
hear  the  devil  quote  Scripture ;  and  besides,  man,  how  couldst 
thou  have  the  heart  to  quit  that  convenient  old  religion,  which 
you  could  so  slip  off  or  on  as  easily  as  your  glove  1  Do  I  not 
remember  how  you  were  wont  to  carry  your  conscience  to  con- 
fession, as  dulv  as  the  month  came  round  ?  and  when  thou 
hadst  it  scoured,  and  burnished,  and  whitewashed  by  the  priest, 
thou  wert  ever  ready  for  the  worst  villainy  which  could  be 
devised,  like  a  child  who  is  always  readiest  to  rush  into  the  mire 
when  he  has  got  his  Sunday's  clean  jerkin  on.' 

'  Trouble  not  thyself  about  my  conscience,'  said  Foster,  '  it 
is  a  thing  thou  canst  not  understand,  having  never  had  one  of 
thine  own.  But  let  us  rather  to  the  iioint,  and  say  to  me,  in  one 
word,  what  is  thy  business  with  me,  and  what  hopes  have  drawn 
thee  hither  ? ' 

'The  hope  of  better!  '  myself,  to  be  sure,'  answered  Lam- 
bourne,  'as  the  old  woman  said,  when  she  leapt  over  the  bridge 
at  Kingston.  Look  you,  this  purse  has  all  that  is  left  of  as 
round  a  sum  as  a  man  would  wish  to  carry  in  his  slop-pouch. 
You  are  here  well  established,  it  would  seem,  and,  as  I  think, 
well  befriended,  for  men  talk  of  your  being  under  some  special 
protection ;  nay,  stare  not  like  a  pig  that  is  stuck,  mon,  thou 
canst  not  dance  in  a  net  and  they  not  see  thee.    Now  I  faiov 
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such  protection  is  not  purchafled  for  nought :  you  must  have 
services  to  render  for  it,  and  in  these  I  propose  to  help  thee.' 

'But  how  if  I  lack  no  assistance  from  thee,  Mike  t  I  think 
thy  modesty  might  suppose  that  were  a  case  possible.' 

'That  is  to  say,'  retorted  Lamboume,  '  that  you  would  en- 
gross the  whole  work  rather  than  divide  the  reward ;  but  be 
not  over-greedy,  Anthony.  Covetousness  bursts  the  sack  and 
spills  the  gram.  Look  you,  when  the  huntaman  goes  to  kill  a 
stag,  he  takes  with  him  more  dogs  than  one.  He  has  the 
stanch  lyme-hound  to  track  the  wounded  buck  over  hill  and 
dale,  but  he  hath  also  the  fleet  gaze-houiid  to  kill  him  at  view, 
rhou  art  the  Ijnne-hound,  1  am  the  gaze-hound,  and  thy  patron 
will  need  the  aid  of  both,  and  can  well  afford  to  requite  it  Thou 
hast  deep  sagacity,  an  unrelenting  purpose,  a  steady,  long- 
breathed  malignity  of  nature,  that  surpasses  mine.  But  then 
I  am  the  bolder,  the  more  ready,  both  at  action  and  expedient 
Separate,  our  properties  are  not  so  perfect ;  but  unite  them, 
and  we  dnve  the  world  before  us.  How  sayest  thou,  shall  we 
hunt  in  couples  1 ' 

'It  is  a  currish  proposal,  thus  to  thrust  thyself  upon  my 
private  matters,'  replied  Foster ;  '  but  thou  wert  ever  an  ill- 
nurtured  whe'p.' 

'  You  shall  have  no  cause  to  say  so,  unless  you  spurn  my 
courtesy,'  said  Michael  Lamboume;  'but  if  so,  keep  fiiee  well 
from  me,  sir  knight,  as  the  romance  has  it  I  will  either  share 
your  counsels  or  traverse  them ;  for  I  have  come  here  to  be 
busy,  either  with  thee  or  against  thee.' 

'  Well,'  said  Anthony  Foster,  '  since  thou  dost  leave  me  so 
fair  a  choice,  I  will  rather  be  thy  friend  than  thine  enemy. 
1  hou  art  right :  I  can  prefer  thee  to  the  service  of  a  patron  who 
has  enough  of  means  to  make  us  both  and  an  hundred  more. 
And,  to  say  truth,  thou  art  well  qualified  for  his  service.  Bold- 
ness and  dexterity  he  demands  —  the  justice-books  bear  witness 
m  thy  fe,vour ;  no  starting  at  scruples  in  his  service  —  why,  who 
ever  suspected  thee  of  a  conscience  ?  an  assurance  he  must  have 
who  would  follow  a  courtier  — and  thy  brow  is  as  impenetrable 
as  a  Milan  visor.  There  is  but  one  thing  I  would  fain  see 
amended  in  thee.' 

'  And  what  is  that,  my  most  precious  friend  Anthony  ? '  replied 
Lamboume ;  'for  I  swear  by  the  pillow  of  the  Seven  Sleepers,  I 
will  not  be  slothful  in  amending  it' 

'  Why,  you  gave  a  sample  of  it  even  now,'  said  Foster.  '  Your 
speech  twangs  too  much  of  the  old  stamp,  and  you  gamish  it 
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ever  and  anon  with  singular  oaths,  that  savonr  of  Papistrie. 
Besides,  your  exterior  man  is  altogether  too  deboshed  and 
irregubo'  to  become  one  of  bis  lordship's  followers,  since  he  has 
a  reputation  to  keep  up  in  the  eye  of  the  world.  You  must 
somewhat  reform  your  aress,  upon  a  more  grave  and  composed 
&shion ;  wear  your  cloak  on  both  shoulders,  ai'd  your  felling 
band  unrumplea  and  well  starched.  You  must  enlarge  tLe  brim 
of  your  beaver,  and  diminish  the  superfluity  of  your  trunk-hose ; 
go  to  church,  or,  which  will  be  better,  to  meeting,  at  least 
once  a  month ;  protest  only  upon  your  faith  and  conscience ; 
lay  aside  your  swashing  look,  and  never  touch  the  hilt  of  your 
sword  but  when  you  would  draw  the  carnal  weapon  in  good 
earnest.'  _ 

'By  this  light,  Anthony,  thou  art  mad,'ansvered  Lainboume, 
'  and  hast  described  rather  the  gentleman-u^her  to  a  Puritan's 
wife  than  the  follower  of  an  ambitions  courtier !  Yes,  such  a 
thing  as  thou  wouldst  make  of  me  should  wear  a  book  at  his 
girdle  instead  of  a  poniard,  and  might  just  be  suspected  of  man- 
hood enough  to  squire  a  proud  dame-cititen  to  the  lecture  at 
St  Antonlin's,  and  quarrel  in  her  cause  with  any  flat-capp'd 
threadmaker  that  would  take  the  wall  of  her.  He  must  ruffle  it 
in  another  sort  that  would  walk  to  court  in  a  nobleman's  train.' 

'  Oh,  content  you,  sir,'  renlied  Fester,  *  there  is  a  change  since 
you  knew  the  English  world :  and  there  6  re  those  who  can  hold 
their  way  through  the  boldest  courses,  and  the  most  secret,  and 
yet  never  a  swaggering  word,  or  an  oath,  or  a  profame  word  in 
their  conversation.' 

'That  is  to  say,'  replied  Lambounie,  'they  are  in  a  trading 
copartnery  to  do  the  devil's  business  without  mentioning  his 
name  in  the  firm  t  Well,  I  will  do  my  best  to  counterfeit, 
rather  than  lose  ground  in  this  new  woild,  since  thou  sayest  it 
is  grown  so  precise.  But,  Anthony,  what  is  the  name  of  this 
nobleman,  in  whose  service  I  am  to  turn  hypocrite  1 ' 

'  Aha !  Master  Michael,  are  you  there  with  your  bears  ? '  said 
Poster,  with  a  grim  smile ;  '  and  is  this  the  knowledge  you  pre- 
tend of  my  concernments  ?  How  know  you  now  there  is  such  a 
•person  in  rerum  natura,  and  that  I  have  not  V>een  putting  a 
jape  upon  you  all  this  time  ? ' 

'  Thou  put  a  jape  on  me,  thou  sodden-brained  gull  ? '  answered 
Lamboume,  nothini^  daunted  ;  '  why,  dark  and  muddy  as  thou 
think'st  thyself,  I  would  engage  in  a  /.ay's  space  to  see  as  clear 
through  tnee  and  thy  concernments,  as  thou  call'st  them,  as 
through  the  filthy  horn  of  an  old  stable  ?antem.' 
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At  this  moment  their  conversation  was  interrupted  by  a 
scream  from  the  next  apartment. 

'  By  the  holy  cross  of  Abingdon,'  exclaimed  Anthony  Foster, 
forgetting  his  Protestantism  in  his  alarm,  '  I  am  a  ruined  man  ! ' 

So  saying,  he  rushed  into  the  apartment  whence  the  scream 
issued,  followed  by  Michael  Lambourne.  But  to  account  for 
the  sounds  which  mterrupced  their  conversation  it  is  necessary 
to  recede  a  little  way  in  uur  narrative. 

It  has  been  already  observed  that,  when  Lambourne  accom- 
panied Foster  into  the  library,  they  left  Tressilian  alone  in  the 
ancient  parlour.  His  dark  eye  followed  them  forth  of  the  apart- 
ment with  a  glance  of  contempt,  a  part  of  which  his  mind  in- 
stantly transferred  to  himself,  tor  having  stooped  to  be  even  for 
a  moment  their  familiar  companion.  '  These  are  the  associates. 
Amy '  —  it  was  thus  he  communed  with  himself — '  to  which  thy 
cruel  levity,  thine  unthinking  and  most  unmerited  falsehood, 
has  condemned  him  of  whom  his  friends  once  hoped  far  other 
things,  and  who  now  scorns  himself,  as  he  will  be  scorned  by 
others,  for  the  baseness  he  stoops  to  for  the  love  of  thee  !  But 
I  will  not  leave  the  pursuit  of  thee,  once  the  object  of  my  purest 
and  most  devoted  affection,  though  to  me  thou  can*'  henceforth 
be  nothing  but  a  thing  to  weep  over.  I  will  save  thee  from  thy 
betrayer  and  from  thyself.  I  will  restore  thee  to  thy  parents  — 
to  thy  God.     I  cannot  bid  the  bright  star  again  sparkle  in  the 

sphere  it  has  shot  from,  but ' 

A  slight  noise  in  the  apartment  interrupted  his  reverie  ;  ho 
looked  round,  and  in  the  beautiful  and  richly-attired  female  who 
entered  at  that  instant  by  a  side  door  he  recognised  the  object 
of  his  search.  The  first  impulse  arising  from  this  discovery 
urged  him  to  conceal  his  face  with  the  collar  of  his  cloak,  until 
he  should  find  a  favourable  moment  of  making  himself  known. 
But  his  ptirpose  was  disconcerted  by  the  young  lady  (she  was 
not  above  e'sjrhteen  years  old),  who  ran  joyfully  towards  him, 
and,  pulling  him  by  the  cloak,  said  playfully,  '  Nay,  my  sweet 
friend,  after  I  have  waited  for  you  so  long,  you  come  not  to  my 
bower  to  play  the  ma.s(iuer.  You  are  arraigned  of  treason  to 
true  love  and  fond  affection  ;  and  you  must  stand  up  at  the 
bar  and  answer  it  with  face  uncovered  —  how  say  you,  guilty 
or  not  r 

'  Alas,  Amy  ! '  said  Tressilian,  in  a  low  and  melancholy  tone, 
as  he  suffered  her  to  draw  the  mantle  from  his  (ace.  The  sound 
of  his  voice,  and  still  more  the  nnexi>ected  sight  of  his  face, 
changed  in  an  instant  the  lady's  playful  mood.     She  staggered 
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back,  tprned  as  pale  as  death,  aud  put  her  hands  before  her  hoe. 
Tressilian  was  himself  fur  u  luouieut  much  overcome,  but  seem- 
ing^ suddenly  to  remember  the  necessity  of  using  an  opportunity 
wmoh  might  not  again  occur,  he  said  in  a  low  tone,  '  Amy,  fear 
me  not' 

'Why  should  I  fear  you  t'  said  the  lady,  withdrawing  her 

hands  nom  her  beautiful  hee,  which  was  now  covered  with 

'  crimson  — '  why  should  I  fear  you,  Mr.  Tressilian  ?  or  wherefore 

have  you  intruded  yourself  into  my  dwelling,  uninvited,  sir, 

and  unwished  for  ? ' 

'  Your  dwelling,  Amy  ! '  said  Tressilian.  '  Alas !  is  a  prison 
your  dwelling  ?  —  a  prison  guarded  by  one  of  the  most  soraid  of 
men,  but  not  a  greater  wretch  than  his  employer  ! ' 

*  This  house  is  mine,'  said  Amy  —  '  mine  while  I  choose  to  in- 
habit it  If  it  is  my  pleasure  to  live  in  seclusion,  who  shall 
gainsay  me  ? ' 

'  Your  father,  maiden,'  answered  Tressilian  —  *  your  broken- 
hearted father,  who  despatched  me  in  quest  of  you  with  that 
authority  which  he  cauiiot  exert  in  person.  Here  is  his  letter, 
written  while  he  blessed  his  pain  of  body  which  somewhat 
stunned  the  a^ony  of  his  mind.' 

'  The  pain !  is  my  &ther  then  ill  1 '  said  the  lady. 

'  So  ill,'  answered  Tressilian,  '  that  even  your  utmost  haste 
may  not  restore  Lim  to  health ;  but  all  shall  be  instantly  pre- 
pared for  your  departure  the  instant  you  yourself  will  give 
consent' 

'  Tressilian,'  answered  the  lady, '  I  cannot  —  I  must  not  —  I  dare 
not  leave  this  place.  Go  back  to  my  father;  tell  him  I  will 
obtain  leave  to  see  him  within  twelve  hours  from  hence.  Go 
back,  Tressilian  ;  tell  him  I  am  well,  I  am  happy  —  happy  could 
I  think  he  was  so  ;  tell  him  not  to  fear  that  I  will  come,  and  in 
such  a  manner  that  all  the  grief  Amy  has  given  him  shall  be  for- 
gotten —  the  poor  Amy  is  now  greater  than  she  dare  name.  Go, 
good  Tressilian ;  I  have  injured  thee  too,  but  believe  me  1 
have  power  to  heal  the  wounds  I  have  caused  :  I  robbed  you  of 
a  childish  heart,  which  was  not  worthy  of  you,  and  I  can  repay 
the  loss  with  honours  and  advancement' 

'  Do  you  say  this  to  me,  Amy  ?  Do  you  offer  me  pageants 
of  idle  ambition  for  the  (luiet  peace  you  have  rubbed  me  of? 
But  be  it  so  —  I  came  not  to  upbraid,  but  to  ;>erve  and  to  free 
you.  You  cannot  disguise  it  from  uie  —  you  are  a  prisoner. 
Otherwise  your  kind  heart  -  for  it  was  once  a  kind  heart  —  would 
ha\e  been  already  at  your  father's  bed-side.     Come,  poor,  de- 
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ceived,  unhappy  maiden.  All  shall  be  forgot  —  all  shall  be  for- 
given.  Fear  not  my  importnnity  for  what  regarded  our  contract  • 
It  was  a  dream,  and  I  have  awaked.  But  come  ;  your  father  yet 
lives,  tome,  and  one  word  of  affection  —  one  tear  of  penitence, 
will  efface  the  memory  of  all  that  has  passed.' 

'Have  I  not  already  said,  Tressiiian,'  replied  she, 'that  I 
will  surely  come  to  my  father,  and  tliat  without  farther  delay 
tba!  IS  necessary  to  discharge  other  and  e<iually  binding  duties  ? 
ho,  carry  him  the  news.  1  come  as  sure  as  there  is  light  in 
heaven  —  that  is,  when  I  obtain  permission, ' 

'Permission!  — permission  to  visit  your  father  on  his  sick- 
bed perhaps  on  his  death-bed  ! '  repeated  Tressiiian,  impatiently  • 
a:id  permission  from  whom  ?    From  the  villain  who,  under 
disguise  of  friendship   abused  every  duty  of  hospitality,  and 
stole  thee  from  thy  father  s  roof ! '  /.    "" 

'  Do  him  no  slander,  Tressiiian  !  He  whom  thou  speakest  of 
wears  a  sword  as  sharp  as  thine  —  sharper,  vain  man  ;  for  the 
best  deeds  thou  hast  ever  done  in  \ieace  or  war  were  as  un- 
worthy tn  be  named  with  his  as  thy  obscure  rank  to  match 
itselt  with  the  sphere  he  moves  in.  Leave  me  !  Go,  do  mine 
errand  to  ray  father,  and  wisen  he  next  sends  to  me.  let  him 
choose  a  more  welcome  messenger.' 

'Amy,'  replied  Tressiiian,  calmly,  'thou  canst  not  move  me 
by  thy  reproaches.  Tell  me  one  thing,  that  I  may  bear  at 
least  one  ray  of  comfort  to  my  aged  friend.  This  rank  of  his 
which  thou  dost  boast  — dost  thou  share  it  with  him.  Amy] 
Does  he  claim  a  husband's  right  to  control  thy  motions » ' 

btop  thy  ba^e,  unmannered  tongue  ! '  said  the  lady  •  '  to  no 
question  that  derogates  from  my  honour  do  I  deign  an  answer.' 
You  have  said  enough  in  refusing  to  reply,'  answered  Tres- 
siiian ;  and  mark  me,  unhappy  as  thou  art,  I  am  armed  with 
thy  tether  s  full  authonty  to  command  thy  obedience,  and  I  will 
save  thee  from  the  slavery  of  sin  and  of  sorrow,  even  despite 
ot  thyself,  Amy.  ^ 

'Menace  no  violence  here!'  exclaimed  the  lady,  drawing 
hack  from  him,  and  alarmed  at  the  determination  expressed  in 
his  look  and  manner  :  'threaten  me  not,  Tressiiian,  for  I  have 
means  to  repel  force. 

'But  not  I  trust,  the  wish  to  use  them  in  so  evil  a  cause  ? ' 
said  Tressiiian  'With  thy  will -thine  uninfluenced,  free, 
and  natural  will.  Amy,  thou  canst  not  choose  this  state  of 
'Slavery  and  dishonour  :  thou  hast  been  bound  by  some  spell  — 
entrapped  by  some  deceit  —  art  now  detained  by  some  compelled 
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vow.    Bat   thus  I  break  the  charm :  Amy,  in  the  name  of 
thine  excellent,  thy  broken-hearted  father,  I  command  thee  to 
follow  me ! ' 
As  he  spoke,  he  advanced  and  extended  his  arm,  as  with  the 

Eurpose  of  laying  hold  upon  her.    But  she  shrunk  back  from 
is  grasp,  and  uttered  the  scream  which,  as  we  before  noticed, 
brought  into  tb  j  apartment  Lambourne  and  Foster. 

The  latter  exclanned,  as  soon  as  he  entered,  '  Fire  and  fiigot ! 
what  have  we  hereT  Then  addressing  the  lady,  in  a  tone 
betwixt  entreaty  and  command,  he  added,  '  Uds  precious ! 
madam,  what  make  you  here  out  of  bounds  ?  Retire  —  retire ; 
there  is  life  and  death  in  this  matter.  And  you,  friend,  who- 
ever you  may  be,  leave  this  house :  out  with  you,  before  my 
dagger's  hilt  and  your  costard  become  acquainted.  Draw,  Mike, 
and  rid  us  of  the  knave ! ' 

'  Not  I,  on  my  soul,'  replied  Lambourne  ;  '  he  came  hither  in 
my  company,  and  he  is  safe  from  me  by  cutter's  law,  at  least 
tiU  we  meet  again.  But  hark  yo,  my  Cornish  comrade,  you 
have  brought  a  Cornish  flaw  of  wi;,d  with  you  hither  —  a  hurri- 
oanoe  as  they  call  it  in  the  Indies.  Make  yourself  scarce  — 
depart  —  vanish,  or  we  '11  have  you  summoned  before  the  Mayor 
of  Halgaver,  and  that  before  Dudman  and  Ramhead  meet' ' 

'  Away,  base  groom ! '  said  Tressilian.  '  And  you,  madam, 
fare  you  well ;  what  life  lingers  in  your  father's  bosom  will 
leave  him  at  the  news  I  have  to  tell. 

He  departed,  the  lady  saying  faintly  as  he  left  the  room, 
'Tressilian,  be  not  rash  —  say  no  scandal  of  me.' 

*  Here  is  proper  gear,'  said  Foster.  *  I  pray  you  go  to  your 
chamber,  my  lady,  and  let  us  consider  how  this  is  to  be  an- 
swered ;  nay,  tarry  not.' 

'  I  move  not  at  your  command,  sir,'  answered  the  lady. 

'Nay,  but  you  must,  fair  lady,'  rei»lied  Foster ;  'excuse  my 
freedom,  but,  by  blood  and  nails,  this  is  no  time  to  strain 
courtesies  —  you  mmt  go  to  your  chamber.  Mike,  follow  that 
meddling  coxcomb,  and,  as  you  desire  to  thrive,  see  him  safely 
clear  of  the  premises,  while  I  bring  this  headstrong  lady  to 
reason.    Draw  thy  tool,  man,  and  after  him.' 

'I'll  follow  him,'  said  Michael  Lambourne,  'and  see  him 
fairly  out  of  Flanders.  But  for  hurting  a  man  I  have  drunk 
my  morning's  draught  withal,  'tis  clean  against  my  conscience.' 
So  saying,  he  left  the  apartment. 

Tressilian,  meanwhile,  with  hasty  steps,  pursued  the  first 

■  Two  headlands  on  the  Cornish  Coast.    The  expressions  are  proverbial. 
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path  which  promiaed  to  conduct  him  through  the  wild  and 
overgrown  park  in  which  the  mansion  of  Foster  was  situated. 
Haste  and  distress  of  mind  led  his  steps  astn.y,  and,  instead 
of  taking  the  avenue  which  led  towards  the  village,  he  chose 
another,  which,  after  he  had  pursued  It  for  some  time  with  a 
hasty  and  reckless  step,  conducted  him  to  the  other  side  of  the 
demesne,  where  a  postern  door  opened  through  the  wall,  and  led 
into  the  open  country. 

Tressilian  paused  an  instant  It  was  indifferent  to  him  by 
what  road  he  left  a  spot  now  so  odious  to  his  recollections ;  but 
it  was  probable  that  the  postern  door  was  locked,  and  his  retreat 
by  that  pass  rendered  impossible. 

•I  must  make  the  attempt,  however,'  he  said  to  himself; 
'  the  only  means  of  reclaiming  this  lost  —  this  miserable  —  this 
still  most  lovely  and  most  unhappy  girl  —  must  rest  in  her 
father's  apneal  to  the  broken  laws  of  his  country  ;  I  must  haste 
to  apprise  him  of  this  heart-rending  intelligence.' 

As  Tressilian,  thus  conversing  with  himself,  approached  to 
try  some  means  of  opening  the  door,  or  climbing  over  ity  he 
perceived  there  was  a  key  put  into  the  lock  from  the  outside. 
It  turned  round,  the  bolt  revolved,  and  a  cavalier,  who  entered, 
muffled  in  his  riding-cloak,  and  wearing  a  slouched  hat  with 
a  drooping  feather,  stood  at  once  within  four  yards  of  him 
who  was  desirous  of  going  out.  They  exclaimed  at  once,  in 
tones  of  resentment  and  surprise,  the  one  '  Vamey ! '  the  other 
'  Tressilian ! ' 

•  What  make  you  here  ? '  was  the  stern  question  put  by  the 
stranger  to  Tressilian,  when  the  moment  of  surprise  was  past  — 
'  what  make  you  here,  where  your  presence  is  neither  expected 
nor  desired  1 ' 

'Nay,  Vamey,'  eplied  Tressilian,  'what  make  you  here? 
Are  you  come  to  triumph  over  the  innocence  you  have  de- 
stroyed, as  the  vulture  or  carrion-crow  comes  to  batten  on  the 
lamb,  whose  eyes  it  has  first  plucked  out  ]  Or  are  you  come  to 
encounter  the  merited  vengeance  of  an  honest  man  ?  Draw, 
dog,  and  defend  thyself ! ' 

Tressilian  drew  his  sword  as  he  snoke  ;  but  Vamey  only  laid 
his  hand  on  the  hilt  of  his  own,  us  he  replied,  '  Thou  art  mad, 
Tressilian.  I  own  appearances  are  against  me,  but  by  every 
oath  a  priest  can  make,  or  a  nmn  cjin  swear.  Mistress  Amy 
Robsart  hath  had  no  injury  from  me ;  and  in  truth  I  were 
somewhat  loth  to  hurt  you  in  this  cause.  Thou  know'st  I  can 
fight.' 
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'  I  hATO  heard  tiiee  say  so,  Vamey/  replied  Tressilian ;  '  bat 
now,  methinks,  I  would  fidn  have  some  better  evidence  than 
thine  own  word.' 

'  That  shall  not  be  lacking,  if  blade  and  hilt  be  but  true  to 
me,'  answered  Vamey  ;  and  drawing  his  sword  with  the  n^ht 
hand,  he  threw  his  cloak  around  his  left,  and  attacked  Tressilian 
with  a  vigour  which,  for  a  moment,  seemed  to  give  him  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  combat.  But  this  advantage  lasted  not  long. 
Tressuian  added  to  a  spirit  determined  on  revenge  a  hand  and 
eye  admirably  well  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  rapier ;  so  that 
Vamey,  finding  himself  bard  pressed  in  his  turn,  endeavoured 
to  avail  himself  of  his  supenor  strength,  by  closing  with  his 
adversary.  For  this  purpose,  he  hazarded  the  receiving  one  of 
Tressilian's  passes  in  his  cloak,  wrapt  as  it  was  around  his  arm, 
and  ere  his  adversary  could  extricate  his  rapier  thus  entangled, 
he  closed  with  him,  shortening  his  own  sword  at  the  same  time, 
with  die  purpose  of  despatching  him.  But  Tressilian  was  on 
his  guard,  and,  unsheathing  his  poniard,  parried  with  the  blade 
of  that  weapon  the  home-thrust  which  would  otherwise  have 
finished  the  combat,  and,  in  the  struggle  which  followed,  dis- 
played so  much  address  as  might  have  confirmed  the  opinion 
that  he  drew  his  origin  from  Cornwall,  whose  natives  are  such 
masters  in  the  art  of  wrestling  as,  were  the  ^mes  of  antiquity 
revived,  might  enable  them  to  challenge  all  Europe  to  th*^  ring. 
Vamey,  in  his  ill-advised  attempt,  received  a  fiill  so  sudden  and 
violent  that  his  sword  Hew  several  paces  from  his  hand,  and 
ere  he  could  recover  his  feet  that  of  his  antagonist  was  pointed 
to  his  throat. 

'  Give  me  the  instant  means  of  relieving  the  victim  of  thy 
treachery,'  said  Tressilian,  'or  take  the  last  look  of  your 
Creator's  blessed  sun ! ' 

And  while  Varney,  too  confused  or  too  sullen  to  reply,  made 
a  sudden  effort  to  arise,  his  adversary  drew  back  his  arm,  and 
would  have  executed  his  threat,  but  that  the  blow  was  arrested 
by  the  grasp  of  Michael  Lamboume,  who,  directed  by  the  clash- 
ing of  sworcb,  had  come  up  just  in  time  to  save  the  life  of  Varney. 

'  Come  —  come,  comraae,'  said  Lamboume,  *  here  is  enough 
done,  and  more  than  enough ;  put  up  your  fox,  and  let  us  be 
jogging.    The  Black  Bear  growls  for  us. 

'  Off;  abject ! '  said  Tressilian,  striking  himself  free  of  Lam- 
boume's  grasp ; '  darest  thou  come  betwixt  me  and  mine  enemy  V 

'  Abject  —  abject !'  repeated  Lamboume  :  '  that  shall  be  an- 
swerea  with  cold  steel  whenever  a  bowl  of  sack  has  washed 
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oat  memory  of  the  morning's  draught  that  we  had  oirether. 
In  the  meanwhile,  do  you  see,  shog  —  tramp  —  begone ;  re 
two  to  one.* 

He  spoke  truth,  for  Vamey  had  taken  the  opportunity  to 
regain  his  weapon,  and  Tressilian  perceived  it  was  madness 
to  press  tbe  quairel  farther  a^inst  such  odds.  He  took  his 
purse  from  his  side,  and  takmg  out  two  gold  uobles,  flung 
them  to  Lambourne  :  '  There,  caitiff,  is  thy  morning  wage : 
thou  shalt  not  say  thou  hast  been  my  guide  unhired.  Vamey, 
farewell ;  we  shall  meet  where  there  are  none  to  come  betwixt 
us.'  So  saying,  he  turned  round,  and  departed  through  the 
postern  door. 

Vamey  seemed  to  want  the  inclination,  or  perhaps  the  power, 
for  his  &1I  had  been  a  severe  one,  to  follow  his  retreating 
enemy.  But  he  glared  darkly  as  he  disappeared,  and  then 
addressed  Lambourne  — '  Art  thou  a  comrade  of  Foster's,  eood 
feUow?' 

'Sworn  friends,  as  the  haft  is  to  the  knife,'  replied  Michael 
Lamboume. 

'  Here  is  a  broad  piece  for  thee ;  follow  yonder  fellow,  and 
see  where  he  takes  earth,  and  bring  me  word  up  to  the 
mansion-house  here.  Cautious  and  silent,  thou  knave,  as  thou 
valuest  thy  throat.' 

'  Enough  said,'  replied  Lambourne ;  '  I  can  draw  on  a  scent 
as  well  as  a  sleuth-hound.' 

'Begone,  then,'  said  Varney,  sheathing  his  rapier;  and, 
turning  his  back  on  Michael  Lambourne,  he  walked  slowly 
towards  the  house. 

Lamboume  stopped  but  an  instant  to  gather  the  nobles 
which  his  late  companion  had  flung  towards  him  so  uncere- 
moniously, and  muttered  to  himself,  while  he  put  them  up  in 
his  purse  along  with  the  gratuity  of  Vamey, '  I  spoke  to  yonder 
gulls  of  Eldorado.  By  St.  Anthony,  there  is  no  Eldorado  for 
men  of  our  stamp  equal  to  bonny  Old  England !  It  raliis 
nobles,  by  Heaven  ;  they  lie  on  the  grass  as  thick  as  dewdrops  ; 
you  may  have  them  for  gathering.  And  if  I  have  not  my  share 
of  such  glittering  dewdrops,  may  my  sword  melt  like  an  icicle  1 ' 


CHAPTER  V 

Ho  was  a  man 
Versed  in  the  worM  lu  (lilot  in  his  compass* 
The  needle  pointed  ever  to  that  interest 
Which  was  his  loadstar,  and  he  spread  his  sails 
With  vantage  to  the  gale  of  other's  passion. 

The  Deceiver,  a  Tragedy. 

A  NTHONY  FOSTER  was  stiU  engaged  in  debate  with 
J-\  his  fair  guest,  who  treated  with  scorn  every  entreaty 
X  ^  and  request  that  she  would  retire  to  her  own  apart- 
ment, when  a  whistle  was  heard  at  the  entrance  door  oi  the 
mansion. 

'We  are  fairly  sped  now,'  said  Foster;  'yonder  is  thy  lord's 
signal,  and  .hat  to  say  about  the  disorder  which  has  happened 
in  this  household,  by  my  conscience,  1  know  not.  Some  evil 
fortune  dogs  the  heels  of  that  unhanged  rogue  Lambourne, 
and  he  has  'scaped  the  gallows  against  every  chance,  to  come 
back  and  be  the  ruin  of  me  ! ' 

'Peace,  sir,'  said  the  lady,  'and  undo  the  gate  to  your 
master.  My  lord  !  —  my  dear  lord  ! '  she  then  exclaimed,  has- 
tening to  the  entrance  of  the  apartment ;  then  added,  with  a 
voice  expressive  of  disappointment,  '  Pooh  !  it  is  but  Richard 
Varney.' 

'Ay,  madam,'  said  Varney,  entering  and  saluting  the  lady 
with  a  respectful  obeisance,  which  she  returned  with  a  careless 
mixture  of  negligence  and  of  displeasure,  '  it  is  but  Richard 
Varney ;  but  even  the  first  grey  cloud  should  be  acceptable, 
when  it  lightens  in  the  east,  because  it  announces  the  approach 
of  the  blessed  sun.' 

'  How !  comes  my  lord  hither  to-night  ? '  said  the  lady,  in 
joyful  yet  startled  agitation  ;  and  Anthony  Foster  caught  up 
the  word,  and  echoed  the  (luestion.  Varney  replied  to  the 
lady,  that  his  lord  purposed  t'.  attend  her,  and  would  have 
jiroceeded  with  some  compliment,  when,  running  to  the  door  of 
the  parlour,  she  called  aloud, '  Janet  —  Janet,  come  to  my  tiring- 
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room  instantly.'  Then-  returning  to  Vamey,  she  asked  if  her 
lord  sent  any  farther  commendations  to  her. 

'This  letter,  honoured  madam,'  said  he,  taking  from  his 
bosom  a  small  parcel  wrapt  in  scarlet  silk,  '  and  with  it  a  token 
to  the  aueen  of  his  affections.'  With  eager  speed  the  lady 
hastened  to  undo  the  silken  string  which  surrounded  the  little 
packet,  and  failing  to  unloose  readily  the  knot  with  which  it 
was  secured,  she  again  called  loudly  on  Janet  — '  Bring  me  a 
knife  —  scissors  —  aught  that  may  undo  this  envious  loiot!' 

'May  not  my  poor  poniard  serve,  honoured  madam,'  said 
Vamey,  presenting  a  small  dagger  of  exquisite  workmanship, 
which  hung  in  his  Turkey-leather  sword-belt. 

'No,  sir,'  replied  the  lady,  rejecting  the  instrument  which 
he  offered.     '  Steel  poniard  shall  cut  no  true-love  knot  of  mine.' 

'  It  has  cut  many,  however,'  said  Anthony  Foster,  half-aside, 
and  looking  at  Vamey.  By  this  time  the  knot  was  disentangled 
without  any  other  help  than  the  neat  and  nimble  fingers  of  Ja- 
net —  a  simply-attired,  pretty  maiden,  the  daughter  of  Anthony 
Foster,  who  came  running  at  the  repeated  call  of  her  mistress. 
A  necklace  of  orient  pearl,  the  companion  of  a  perfumed  billet, 
was  now  hastily  produced  from  the  packet.  The  lady  gave 
the  one,  after  a  slight  glance,  to  the  charge  of  her  attenchint, 
while  she  read,  or  rather  devoured,  the  contents  of  the  other. 

'Surely,  lady,'  said  Janet,  gazing  with  admiration  at  the 
neck-striug  of  pearls,  'the  daughters  of  Tyre  wore  no  fairer 
neck -jewels  than  those.  And  then  the  posy,  "  For  a  neck  that 
is  fairer,"  —  each  pearl  is  worth  a  freehoul.' 

'Eiich  word  in  this  dear  paper  is  v,<a-lh  the  whole  string, 
my  girl.  But  c(»ne  to  my  tiring-room,  girl ;  we  must  be  brave, 
ray  lord  comes  hither  to-night.  He  bids  me  grace  you,  Master 
Vamey,  and  to  me  his  wish  is  a  law.  1  bid  you  to  a  collation 
in  my  bower  this  afternoon,  and  you,  too.  Master  Foster.  Give 
orders  that  all  is  fitting,  and  that  suitable  preparations  be  made 
for  my  lord's  reception  to-night.'  With  these  words  she  left 
the  apartment. 

'  She  takes  state  on  her  already,'  said  Vamey, '  and  distributes 
the  favour  of  her  presence,  as  if  she  were  already  the  partner  of 
his  dignity.  Well,  it  is  wise  to  practise  beforehand  the  part 
which  fortune  prepares  us  to  play  :  the  young  eagle  must  gaze 
ut  the  sun,  ere  ne  soars  on  strong  wing  to  meet  it* 

'If  holding  her  head  aloft,'  said  Foster,  'will  keep  her  eyes 
from  dazzling,  I  warrant  you  the  dame  will  not  stoDti  her 
crest    She  will  presently  soar  beyond  reach  of  my  wiiistle, 
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Master  Vamey.  I  promise  you,  she  holds  me  already  in  sli{^t 
regard.' 

'  It  is  thine  own  &alt,  thou  sullen,  uninventive  companion,' 
answered  Vamey,  '  who  know'st  no  mode  of  control,  save  down- 
right brute  force.  Canst  thou  not  make  home  pleasant  to  her 
with  music  and  toys  1  Canst  thou  not  make  the  out-of-doors 
firightful  to  her,  with  tales  of  goblins?  Thou  livest  here  by 
the  churchyard,  and  hast  not  even  wit  enough  to  raise  a  ghost, 
to  scare  thy  females  into  good  discipline.' 

'Speak  not  thus,  Master  Vamey,'  said  Foster;  'the  living 
I  fear  not,  but  I  trifle  not  nor  toy  with  my  dead  neighbours  of 
the  churchyard.  I  promise  you,  it  requires  a  good  heart  to  live 
BO  near  it ;  worthy  Master  Holdforth,  the  aftemoon's  lecturer 
of  St  Antonlin's,  had  a  sore  fright  there  the  last  time  he  came 
to  visit  me.' 

'Hold  thy  superstitious  tongue,'  answered  Vamey;  'and 
while  thou  talk'st  of  visiting,  answer  me,  thou  paltering  knave, 
how  came  Tressihan  to  be  at  the  postern  door  1 

'  Tressilian  ! '  answered  Foster,  '  what  know  I  of  Tressilian  t 
I  never  beard  his  name.' 

'Why,  villain,  it  was  the  very  Comish  chough  to  whom 
old  Sir  Hugh  Robsart  destined  his  pretty  Amy,  and  hither 
the  hot-brained  fool  has  come  to  look  after  his  fair  runaway. 
There  must  be  some  order  taken  with  him,  for  he  thinks  he 
hath  wrong,  and  is  not  the  mean  hind  that  will  sit  down  with 
it.  Luckily  he  knows  nought  of  my  lord,  but  thinks  he  has 
only  me  to  deal  witL  fiut  how,  in  the  fiend's  name,  came  he 
hither  r 

'  Why,  with  Mike  Lamboume,  an  you  must  know,'  answered 
Foster. 

'And  who  is  Mike  Lamboume?'  demanded  Vamey.  'By 
Heaven !  thou  wert  best  set  up  a  bush  over  thy  door,  and 
invite  every  stroller  who  passes  by  to  see  what  thou  shouldst 
keep  secret  even  from  the  sun  and  air.' 

'  Ay !  ay !  this  is  a  court- like  requital  of  my  service  to  you, 
Master  Richard  Vamey,'  replied  Foster.  'Didst  thou  not 
charge  me  to  seek  out  for  thee  a  fellow  who  had  a  good  sword 
and  an  unscrupulous  conscience  ?  and  was  I  not  busying  myself 
to  find  a  fit  man  —  for,  thank  Heaven,  my  acquaintance  lies  not 
amongst  such  companions  —  when,  as  Heaven  would  have  it, 
this  tall  fellow,  who  is  in  all  his  qualities  the  very  flashing 
knave  thou  didst  wish,  came  hither  to  fix  acquaintance  u])on 
me  in  the  plenitude  of  his  impudence,  and  I  admitted  his  claim. 
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Uiinking  to  do  yon  a  pleasure  ;  and  now  see  what  thanks  I  get 
for  disgracing  myself  by  converse  with  him  ! ' 

'And  did  he,'  said  Vamey,  'being  such  a  fellow  as  thyself 
only  lacking,  1  suppose,  thy  present  humour  of  hvpocrisy, 
which  lies  as  thin  over  thy  hard  rufiianly  heart  as  gold  lacquer 
upon  rusty  iron  —  did  he,  I  say,  bring  the  saintly,  sighing 
Tressilian  in  his  train  ? ' 

'  They  came  together,  by  Heaven  ! '  said  Foster ;  '  and 
Tressilian  —  to  speak  Heaven's  truth  —  obtained  a  moment's 
interview  with  our  pretty  moppet  while  I  was  talking  apart 
with  Lamboume.' 

'  Improvident  villain !  we  are  both  undone,'  said  Vamey. 
'She  has  of  late  been  casting  many  a  backward  look  to  her 
father's  halls,  whenever  her  lordly  lover  leaves  her  alona 
Should  this  preaching  fool  whistle  her  back  to  her  old  perch, 
we  were  but  lost  men.' 

'  No  fear  of  that,  my  master,'  replied  Anthony  Foster  ;  '  she 
is  in  no  mood  to  stoop  to  his  lure,  for  she  yelled  out  on  seeing 
him  as  if  an  adder  liad  stung  her.' 

'That  is  good.  Canst  thou  not  get  from  thy  daughter  an 
inkling  of  what  pas.sed  between  them,  good  Foster  ? ' 

'  I  tell  you  plain.  Master  Vamey,'  said  Foster,  '  my  daughter 
shall  not  enter  our  purposes  or  walk  in  our  paths.  They  may 
suit  me  well  enough,  who  know  how  to  repent  of  my  misdoings ; 
but  I  will  not  have  my  child's  soul  committed  to  peril  either 
for  your  pleasure  or  my  lord's.  I  may  walk  among  snares  and 
pitfalls  myself,  because  I  have  discretion,  but  I  will  not  trust 
the  poor  lamb  among  them.' 

'Why,  thou  suspicious  fool,  I  were  as  averse  as  thou  art 
that  thy  baby-faced  girl  should  enter  into  my  plans,  or  walk 
to  Hell  at  her  father's  elbow.  But  indirectly  thou  mightst 
gain  some  intelligence  of  her  ? ' 

'  And  so  I  did.  Master  Vamey,'  answered  Foster  ;  '  and  she 
said  her  lady  called  out  upon  the  sickness  of  her  father.' 

'Good!'  replied  Varney  ;  'that  is  a  hint  worth  catching, 
and  I  will  work  upon  it.  But  the  country  must  be  rid  of  this 
Tressilian.  I  would  have  cumbered  no  man  about  the  matter, 
fur  I  hate  him  like  strong  poison  —  his  presence  is  hemlock  to 
me  —  and  this  day  I  had  been  rid  of  him,  but  that  my  foot 
slipped,  when,  to  speak  truth,  had  not  thy  comrade  yonder  come 
to  my  aid,  and  held  his  hand,  I  should  have  known  by  this  time 
whether  you  and  I  have  been  treading  the  path  to  Heaven  or 
HelL' 
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'  And  yoa  can  speak  thus  of  such  a  risk ! '  said  Foster.  '  Tou 
keep  a  btout  heart,  Master  Varney ;  for  mc,  if  I  did  nut  hope  to 
live  many  years,  and  to  have  time  for  the  great  work  of  repent- 
ance, I  would  not  go  forward  with  you.' 

'  Oh !  thou  shalt  live  as  long  as  Methuselah,'  said  Varney, 
'  and  amass  as  much  wealth  as  Solomon ;  and  thou  shalt  repent 
so  devoutly  that  thy  repentance  shall  be  more  famous  than  thy 
villanv  —  and  that  is  a  bold  word.  But  for  all  this,  Tressilian 
must  be  looked  after.  Thy  ruffian  yonder  is  gone  to  dog  him. 
It  concerns  our  fortunes,  Anthony.' 

'  Ay  —  ay,'  said  Foster,  sullenly, '  this  it  is  to  be  leagued  with 
one  who  knows  not  even  so  much  of  Scripture  as  that  the 
labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire.  I  must,  as  usual,  take  all  the 
trouble  and  risk.' 

'  Risk !  and  what  is  the  mighty  risk,  I  pray  you  t '  answered 
Varney.  'This  fellow  will  come  prowling  again  about  your 
demesne  or  into  your  house,  and  if  you  take  him  for  a  house- 
breaker or  a  park-breaker,  is  it  not  most  natural  you  should 
welcome  him  with  cold  steel  or  hot  lead  t  Even  a  mastiff  will 
pull  down  those  who  come  near  his  kennel ;  and  who  shall 
blame  himT' 

'  Ay,  I  have  mastiffs  work  and  mastiff's  wage  among  you,' 
said  Foster.  '  Here  have  you,  Master  Varney,  secured  a  good 
freehold  estate  out  of  this  old  superstitious  foundation  ;  and  I 
have  but  a  poor  lease  of  this  mansion  under  you,  voidable  at 
your  honours  pleasure.' 

'Ay,  and  thou  wouldst  fain  convert  thy  leasehold  into  a  copy- 
hold ;  the  thing  may  chance  to  happen,  Anthony  Foster,  if  thou 
dost  good  service  for  it.  But  softly,  good  Anthony ;  it  is  not 
the  lending  a  room  or  two  of  this  old  house  for  keeping  my 
lord's  pretty  paroquet  —  nav,  it  is  not  the  shutting  thy  doors  and 
windows  to  keep  her  from  fJying  off,  that  may  deserve  it.  Re- 
member, the  manor  and  tithes  are  rated  at  the  clear  annual 
value  of  seventy-nine  pounds  five  shillings  and  fivepence  half- 
penny, besides  the  value  of  the  wood.  Come  —  come,  thou  must 
be  conscionable  ;  great  and  secret  service  may  deserve  both  tliis 
and  a  better  thing.  And  now  let  thy  knave  come  and  pluck  off 
my  boots.  Get  us  some  dinner,  and  a  cup  of  thy  best  wine.  1 
must  visit  this  mavis,  brave  in  apparel,  unruffled  in  aspect,  and 
gay  in  temper.' 

They  parted,  and  at  the  hour  of  noon,  which  was  then  that 
of  dinner,  they  again  met  at  their  meal,  Varney  gaily  dressed 
like  a  courtier  of  the  time,  and  even  Anthony  Foster  improved 
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in  appearance^  as  Car  as  dress  c^uld  amend  an  exterior  so  uo- 
fiiTourabla 

This  alteration  did  not  escap.  barney.  When  the  meal  ¥ras 
finished,  the  cloth  removed,  and  thoy  were  left  to  their  private 
discourse  —  *  'Phou  art  gay  as  a  goldfinch,  Anthony,'  said  Vamey, 
looking  at  his  host ;  '  methinks,  thuu  wilt  whistle  a  jig  anon  ; 
but  I  crave  your  pardon,  that  would  secure  your  ejection  fi'om 
the  congregation  of  the  zealous  botchers,  the  pure-hearted 
weavers,  and  the  sanctified  bakers  of  Abingdon,  who  let  their 
oveps  cool  while  their  brains  get  heated. ' 

•To  answer  you  in  the  spirit.  Master  Vamey,'  said  Foster, 
'  were  —  excuse  the  parable  —  to  fling  sacred  and  precious  things 
before  swine.  So  I  will  sjieak  to  thee  in  the  language  of  the 
world,  which  he  who  is  King  of  the  World  hath  taught  thee 
to  understand,  and  to  profit  by  in  no  common  measure. 

'  Say  what  thou  wilt^  honest  Tony,'  replied  Vamey ;  '  for  be 
it  according  to  thine  absurd  faith,  or  according  to  thy  most 
villanous  practice,  it  cannot  choose  but  be  rare  matter  to  qualify 
this  cup  of  Alic^t.  'Thv  conversation  is  relishing  and  poignant, 
and  beats  caviare,  dried  neat's-tongue,  and  all  other  provoca- 
tives that  give  savour  to  g(xxl  liquor.' 

•  Well,  then,  tell  me,'  said  Anthony  Foster,  '  is  not  our  good 
lord  and  master's  turn  better  served,  and  his  ante-chamber  more 
suitably  filled,  with  decent,  God-fearing  men,  who  will  work  his 
will  and  their  own  profit  quietly,  and  without  worldly  scandal, 
than  that  he  should  be  manned,  and  attended,  and  followed  by 
such  open  debauchers  and  ruffianly  swordsmen  as  Tidesly, 
Killegrew,  this  fellow  Lamboume,  whom  you  have  put  me  to 
seek  out  for  you,  and  other  such,  who  bear  the  gallows  in  their 
face  and  murder  in  their  right  hand  —  who  are  a  terror  to  peace- 
able men,  and  a  scandal  to  my  lord's  service  ] ' 

'Oh,  content  you,  good  Master  Anthuny  Foster,'  answered 
Vamey ;  '  he  that  Hies  at  all  manner  of  game  must  keep  all 
kinds  of  lyvwks,  both  short  and  long-winged.  The  course  my 
lord  holds  is  no  easy  one,  and  he  must  stand  provided  at  all 
points  with  trusty  retainers  to  meet  each  sort  of  service.  He 
must  iiave  his  gay  courtier,  like  myself,  to  ruffle  it  in  the 
presence-chamber,  and  to  lay  hand  on  hilt  when  any  .speaks  in 
uisiwragement  of  my  lord's  honour ' 

'Ay,'  said  Foster,  'and  to  whisper  a  word  for  him  into  a  fair 
lady's  ear,  when  he  may  not  approach  her  himself.' 

'  'rhen,'  said  Vamey,  going  on  without  appearing  to  notice 
the  interruption,  'he  must  have  his  lawyers  —  deep,  subtle 
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pioneen  —  to  draw  his  contracts,  his  pre-cMitiBCta,  and  Wb  poet- 
contracts,  and  to  find  the  way  to  umke  the  most  of  grante  of 
church  knda,  anil  commons,  and  licenses  for  monopoly.  And  be 
must  have  i^iysicians  who  can  spice  a  cup  or  a  caudle.  And 
he  must  have  his  cabalistw,  like  Dee  &nd  Allau,  for  coniuring  up 
the  devil  And  he  must  have  ruffling  swordsmen,  who  would 
fight  the  devil  when  he  is  raised  and  at  the  wildest  And  above 
all,  without  prejudice  to  others,  he  must  have  such  godly, 
innocent.  Puritanic  souls  as  thou,  honest  Anthony,  who  defy 
Satan,  and  do  his  work  at  the  same  time.' 

•  You  would  not  say.  Master  Vamey,'  said  Foster,  '  that  our 
good  lord  and  master,  whom  I  hold  to  be  fulfilled  in  all  noble- 
ness, would  use  such  base  and  sinful  means  to  rise  as  thy 

'Tushyman.'  said  Vamey,  'never  look  at  me  with  so  sad  a 
brow;  you  trap  me  not,  nor  am  I  in  your  power,  as  your 
weak  brain  may  imagine,  beeau.^  I  name  to  you  freely  the 
engines,  the  springs,  the  screws,  the  tackle,  and  braces,  by 
which  great  men  nse  in  stirring  times.  Sayest  thou  our  good 
lord  is  fulfilled  of  all  nobleness  ?  Amen,  and  so  be  it ;  he  has 
the  more  need  to  have  those  about  him  who  are  unscrupulous 
in  his  service,  and  who,  because  they  know  that  his  fall  will 
overwhelm  and  ernsh  them,  must  wager  b<  th  blood  and  brain, 
soul  and  body,  in  onler  to  keep  him  aloft ;  and  this  I  tell  thee, 
because  I  care  not  who  know,-  it' 

'  You  .speak  truth.  Master  Vamey,'  said  Anthonv  Foster  :  he 
that  is  head  of  a  party  is  but  a  boat  on  a  wave,  that  raises  not 
itself,  but  ih  moved  upward  by  the  billow  which  it  floats  upon. 

*Thou  an  metaphorical,  honest  Anthony,'  replied  Vamey : 
•that  velvet  doublet  hath  made  an  oracle  of  thee;  we  will 
have  thee  to  O.xford  to  take  the  degrees  in  the  arts.  And,  in 
the  meaiiii  ;ie,  hast  thou  arranged  all  uie  matters  which  were 
sent  from  London,  and  put  the  western  chambers  into  such 
fashion  as  may  answer  my  lord's  humour  V 

'  They  may  serve  a  king  on  his  bndal-day,  said  Anthony ; 
'  and  1  promise  you  that  Dame  Amy  sits  in  them  yonder  as 
proud  and  gay  as  if  she  were  the  Queen  of  Sheba.' 

"Tirt  the  better,  good  Anthony,'  answered  Vamey;  'we 
must  found  our  future  fortunes  on  her  g-'od  likiiiK  ' 

'We  build  on  sand  then,'  said  Anthony  Foster  ;  'for,  sur>os- 
ing  that  she  sails  away  to  court  in  all  her  lord's  hgnity  niid 
authority,  how  is  she  to  look  back  upon  me,  who  lu  her 
jailor  as  it  were,  to  detain  her  here  against  her  ^  ill,  ^eeping 
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her  a  caterpillar  on  an  old  wall,  when  dbe  would  fain  be  a 
painted  butterfly  in  a  court  garden  ? ' 

'  Fear  not  her  displeasure,  man,'  said  Vamey.  '  I  will  show 
her  that  all  thou  hast  done  in  this  matter  was  good  service, 
both  to  my  lord  and  her ;  and  when  she  chijjs  the  ^g-shell 
and  walks  alone,  she  shall  own  we  have  hatched  her  greatness.' 

•Look  to  yourself,  Master  Vamey,'  said  Foster,  'you  may 
misreckon  foully  in  this  matter.  She  gave  you  but  a  frosty 
reception  this  morning,  and,  I  think,  looks  on  you,  as  well  as 
me,  with  an  evil  eve.' 

'You  mistake  her,  Foster  — you  mistake  her  utterly.  To 
me  she  is  bound  by  all  the  ties  which  can  secure  her  to  one 
who  has  been  the  means  of  gratifying  both  her  love  and 
ambition.  Who  was  it  that  took  the  obscure  Amy  Robsart, 
the  daughter  of  an  impoverished  and  dotard  knight,  the  des- 
tined bride  of  a  moonstruck,  moping  entLusiaat  like  Edmund 
Tressilian,  from  her  lowly  fates,  antl  held  out  to  her  in 
prospect  the  brightest  fortune  in  England,  or  perchance  in 
Europe?  Why,  man,  it  was  1  —as  I  have  often  told  thee  — 
tiiat  found  opportunity  for  their  secret  meeting.  It  was  I 
who  watched  tne  wood  while  he  beat  for  the  deer.  It  was  I  who, 
to  this  day,  am  blamed  by  her  family  as  the  companion  of  her 
flight,  and  were  I  in  their  neighbourhood,  would  l»e  fain  to 
wear  a  shirt  of  better  stuff  than  Holland  linen,  lest  my  ribs 
should  be  acquainted  wit!  Spanish  steel.  Who  carried  their 
letters  ?  I.  Who  amused  the  old  knight  and  Tressilian  ?  1. 
Who  planned  her  escape  ?  It  was  I.  It  was  I,  in  short,  Dick 
Varne)  who  pulled  this  pretty  little  daisy  from  its  lowly  nook, 
and  placed  it  in  the  proudest  bonnet  in  Britain.' 

'Ay,  Master  Vamey,'  said  Foster,  hut  it  may  be  she  thinks 
that,  haii  the  matter  remained  with  you,  the  flower  had  been 
stuck  so  slightly  into  the  cap  that  the  tirst  breath  of  a  change- 
able breezH  of  passion  had  blowii  the  poor  daisy  to  the  common.' 

'She  should  con.sider,'  said  Vnrney.  smiling,  'the  true  faith 
I  owed  my  lord  and  master  prevented  me  at  first  from  counsel- 
ling marriage  ;  and  y«*  I  did  counsel  marriage  when  I  saw  she 
would  not  be  satiiified  without  the  — the  sacrament,  or  the 
■eremony  — which  rallcst  thou  it,  Anthony  T 

'  Still  she  has  you  at  feud  on  anothei  ^;ore,'  said  Foster  ; 

and  I  tell  it  you  that  you  may  look  t"  yourself  in   time. 

"^he  would  not  hide  her  splendour  in  this  dark  lantern  of  an 

■111  monastic  house,  but  would  fain  shine  a  countess  amongst 

countesses.' 
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'Very  natural,  very  right,'  answered  Vamey;*'but  what 
have  I  to  do  with  thatl  She  may  shine  through  horn  or 
through  crystal  at  my  lord's  pleasure,  I  have  nought  to  say 

against  it.  ^_       -j      e  i. 

•  She  deems  that  you  have  an  oar  upon  that  side  of  the 
boat,  Master  Vamey,  replied  Foster,  'and  that  you  can  pull  it 
or  no,  at  your  good  pleasure.  In  a  word,  she  ascribes  the 
secrecy  and  obscurity  in  which  she  is  kept  to  your  secret 
counsel  to  my  lord,  and  to  my  strict  agency  ;  and  so  she  loves 
us  both  as  a  sentenced  man  loves  his  judge  and  his  jailor.' 

'  She  must  love  us  better  ere  she  leave  this  place,  Anthony,' 
answered  Vamey.  '  If  I  have  counselled  for  weighty  reasons 
that  she  remain  here  for  a  season,  I  can  also  advise  her  being 
brought  forth  in  the  full  blow  of  her  dignity.  But  I  were  mnd 
to  do  so,  holding  so  near  a  place  to  my  lord's  person,  were  she 
mine  enemy.  Bear  this  truth  in  upon  her  as  occasion  offers, 
Anthony,  and  let  me  alone  for  extolling  you  in  her  ear,  and 
exalting  you  in  her  opinion.  Ka  me,  ka  thee  —  it  is  a  proverb 
all  over  the  worid.  The  lady  must  know  her  friends,  and  be 
made  to  judge  of  the  power  they  have  of  being  her  enemies  ; 
meanwhile,  watch  her  strictly,  but  with  all  the  outward  observ- 
ance that  thy  rough  nature  will  permit.  'Tis  an  excellent 
thing  that  sullen  Took  and  bull-dog  humour  of  thine ;  thou 
shouldst  thank  God  for  it,  and  so  should  my  lord,  for  when 
there  is  aught  harsh  or  hard-natured  to  be  done,  thou  dost  it 
as  if  it  flowed  from  Ihine  own  natural  doggedness,  and  not 
from  orders,  and  so  my  lord  escai)^^^  the  scandal.  But,  hark  — 
gome  one  knocks  at  the  gate.  lj»>ok  out  of  the  window;  let 
no  one  enter  :  this  were  an  ill  night  to  be  interrupted.' 

•  It  is  he  whom  we  spoke  of  before  dinner,'  said  F  )8ter,  as  he 
looked  through  the  casement  — '  it  is  Michael  Lambourne.' 

'  Oh,  admit  him,  by  all  means,'  said  the  courtier  ;  '  he  comes 
to  give  some  account  of  his  guest :  it  imports  us  much  to  know 
the  movements  of  Edmund  Tressilian.  Admit  him,  I  say,  but 
bring  him  not  hither.  I  will  come  to  you  presently  in  the 
abbot's  library.'  ,  ,  i..    , 

Foster  left  the  room,  and  the  courtier,  who  remained  behmd, 
paced  the  parlour  more  than  once  in  deep  thought,  his  arras 
folded  on  his  bosom,  until  at  length  he  gave  vent  to  his  medi- 
tations in  broken  words,  which  we  have  somewhat  enlarged 
and  connected,  that  his  soliloquy  may  be  intelligible  to  the 

reader.  , .     .  i  ^ 

'  'T  is  true,'  he  said,  suddenly  stopping,  and  resting  his  nght 
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hand  on  the  table  at  which  thev  had  been  sitting,  '  this  base 
churl  hath  fathomed  the  very  depth  of  my  fear,  and  I  have 
b)ea  unable  to  disguise  it  from  nim.  She  loves  me  not;  I 
vould  it  were  as  true  thf.t  I  loved  not  her  !  Idiot  that  I  was, 
to  move  her  in  my  own  behalf,  when  wisdom  bade  me  be  a 
true  broker  to  my  lord !  And  this  fatal  error  has  placed  me 
more  at  her  discretion  than  a  wise  man  would  willingly  be  at 
that  of  the  best  piece  of  painted  Eve's  flesh  of  them  all  Since 
the  hour  that  my  poi.cy  made  so  perilous  a  slip,  I  cannot  look  at 
her  without  fear,  and  hate,  and  fondness  so  strangely  mingled 
that  I  know  not  whether,  were  it  at  my  choice,  I  would  rather 

r assess  or  ruin  her.  But  she  must  not  leave  this  retreat  until 
am  assured  on  what  terms  we  are  to  stand.  My  lord's  interest 
—  and  so  &r  it  is  mine  own,  for  if  he  sinks  I  fall  in  his  train  — 
demands  concealment  of  this  obscure  marriage ;  and,  besides, 
I  will  not  lend  her  my  arm  to  climb  to  her  chair  of  state,  that 
she  may  set  her  foot  on  my  neck  when  she  is  fairly  seated.  I 
must  work  an  interest  in  her,  either  through  love  or  through 
fear ;  and  who  knows  but  I  may  yet  reap  the  sweetest  and  b^t 
revenge  for  her  former  scorn  1  —  that  were  indeed  a  masterpiece 
of  court-like  art !  Let  me  but  once  !«  her  counsel-keeper;  let 
her  confide  to  me  a  secret,  did  it  but,  concern  the  robbery  of  a 
linnet's  nest,  and,  fair  countess,  thou  art  mine  own  ! '  He  again 
paced  the  room  in  silence,  stopped,  filled  and  drank  a  cu^  of 
wine,  as  if  to  compose  the  agitation  of  his  mind  ;  and  muttering, 
'  Now  for  a  close  heart  and  an  open  and  unruffled  brow,'  he  left 
the  apartment 
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CHAPTER  VI 

The  dews  of  gunimer  night  did  fall. 

The  moon,  s.veet  regent  of  the  sky, 
Silver'd  the  walls  of  Cuuinor  Hall, 

And  rauuy  an  oak  that  grew  thereby.^ 

MtCKLK. 

FOUR  apartments,  which  occupied  the  western  side  of  the 
old  quad^ngle  at  Gumaor  Place,  had  been  fitted  up  with 
extraordinary  splendour.  This  had  been  the  work  of 
several  days  prior  to  that  on  which  our  story  opened.  Work- 
men sent  from  London,  and  not  oermitted  to  leave  the  premises 
until  the  work  was  finished,  had  converted  the  apartments  in 
that  side  of  the  building  from  the  dilapidated  appearance  of  a 
dissolved  monastic  house  into  the  semblance  of  a  royal  palace. 
A  mystery  was  observed  in  all  these  arrauj^euients  :  the  work- 
men came  thither  and  returned  by  night,  and  all  measures  were 
taken  to  prevent  the  prying  curiositv  of  the  villagers  from  ob- 
serving or  speculating  upon  the  changes  which  were  taking 
place  in  the  mansion  of  their  once  indigent,  but  now  wealthy, 
neighbour  Anthony  Foster.  Accordingly,  the  secrecy  desired 
was  so  far  preserved  that  nothing  got  abroad  but  vague  and  un- 
certain reports,  which  were  received  and  repeated,  but  without 
much  credit  being  attached  to  them. 

On  the  evening  of  which  wo  treat,  the  new  and  highly  deco- 
rated suite  of  rooms  were  for  the  first  time  illuminated,  and 
that  with  a  brilliancy  which  might  have  l)een  visible  half  a 
dozen  miles  oflF,  had  not  oaken  shutters,  carefully  secured  witl\ 
bolt  and  padlock,  and  mantled  with  long  curtains  of  silk  and 
of  velvet,  deeply  fringed  with  gold,  prevented  the  slightest 
gleam  of  radiance  from  being  seen  without. 

ITie  principal  apartments,  as  we  have  seen,  were  four  in 
number,  each  opening  into  the  other.    Access  was  given  tu 

■  ThU  vprae  la  the  commencement  of  the  ballad  already  quoted  as  what 
auggeated  the  novel. 
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them  bv  a  large  scale  staircase,  as  they  were  then  called,  of 
unusual  length  and  height,  which  had  its  landing-place  at  the 
door  of  an  ante-chamber,  shaped  somewhat  like  a  gallery.  This 
apartment  the  abbot  had  used  as  Ji  occasional  council-room, 
but  it  was  now  beautifully  wainscotted  with  dark  foreign  wood 
of  a  brown  colour,  and  bearing  a  high  polish,  said  to  have  been 
brought  from  the  Western  Indies,  and  to  have  been  wrought  in 
London  with  infinite  difficulty,  and  much  damage  to  the  tools 
of  the  workmen.  The  dark  colour  of  this  finishing  was  relieved 
by  the  number  of  lights  in  silver  sconces  which  huiig  against 
the  walls,  and  by  six  large  and  richly-framed  pictures  by  the 
first  masters  of  the  age.  A  massy  oaken  table,  placed  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  apartment,  served  to  accommodate  such  as 
chose  to  play  at  the  then  fashionable  game  of  shovel-board ; 
and  there  was  at  the  other  end  an  elevated  gallery  tor  the 
musicians  or  minstrels,  who  might  be  summoned  to  increase 
the  festivity  of  the  evening. 

From  this  ante-chamber  opened  a  banqneting-room  of  moder- 
ate size,  but  brilliant  enough  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  spectator 
with  the  richness  of  its  furniture.  The  walls,  lately  so  bare  and 
ghastly,  were  now  clothed  with  hangings  of  sky-blue  velvet  and 
silver ;  the  chairs  were  of  ebony,  richly  carved,  with  cushions 
correspf  iing  to  the  hangings;  and  the  place  of  the  silver 
sconces  .  ,'ch  enlightened  the  ante-chamber  was  supplied  by  a 
huge  chandelier  of  the  same  precious  metal.  The  floor  was 
covered  with  a  Spanish  foot-cloth,  or  cari)et,  on  which  flowers 
and  fruits  were  represented  in  such  glowing  and  natural  colours 
that  you  hesitated  to  place  the  foot  on  such  exquisite  workman- 
ship. The  table,  of  old  English  oak,  stood  ready  covered  with 
the  finest  linen,  and  a  large  portable  court-cupboard  was  placed 
with  the  leaves  of  its  emlwssed  folding-doors  displayed,  showing 
the  shelves  within,  decorated  with  a  full  display  of  plate  and 
porcelain.  In  the  midst  of  the  table  stood  a  salt-cellar  of  Itahan 
workmanship  —  a  beautiful  and  splendid  piece  of  plate  about  two 
foot  high,  moulded  into  a  representation  of  the  giant  Briareus, 
whose  hundred  hands  of  silver  presented  to  the  guest  various 
sorts  of  spices,  or  condiments,  to  season  their  food  Mrithal. 

The  third  apartment  was  called  the  withdrawing- room.  It 
was  hung  with  the  finest  tapestry,  representing  the  fall  of 
Phaeton ;  for  the  looms  of  Flanders  were  now  much  occupied 
on  classical  subjects.  The  princ^ipal  seat  of  this  apartment 
was  a  chair  of  state,  raised  a  step  or  two  fh)m  the  floor,  and 
large  enough  to  contain  two  persons.    It  was  surmounted  by  a 
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canopy,  which,  as  well  as  the  cushions,  side-curtains,  and  the 
very  tbot-cloth,  was  composed  of  crimson  velvet,  embroidered 
with  seed-pearl.  On  the  top  of  the  canopy  were  two  coronets, 
resembling  those  of  an  earl  and  countess.  Stools  covered  with 
velvet,  and  some  cushions  disposed  in  the  Moorish  fashion,  and 
ornamented  with  Arabesque  needlework,  supplied  the  place  ot 
chairs  in  this  apartment,  which  ctmtuined  musical  instruments, 
embroidery  frames,  and  other  articles  for  ladies'  pastime.  Bo- 
sides  lesser  lights,  the  withdrawing-room  was  illuminated  by 
■four  tall  torches  of  virgin  wax,  each  of  which  was  placed  w  the 
grasp  of  a  statue,  representing  an  armed  Moor,  who  held  in  his 
left  arm  a  round  buckler  of  silver,  highly  polished,  interposed 
betwixt  his  breiist  and  the  light,  which  was  thus  brilliantly  re- 
flected as  from  a  crystal  mirror. 

The  sleeping-chamber  belonging  to  this  splendid  suite  of 
apartments  was  decorated  in  a  taste  less  showy,  but  not  less 
rush,  than  had  been  displayed  in  the  others.  Two  silver  lamps, 
fed  with  perfumed  oil,  diffused  at  once  a  delicious  odour  and  a 
trembling  twilight-seeming  shimmer  through  the  quiet  apart- 
ment It  was  carpeted  so  thick  that  the  heaviest  step  could 
not  have  been  heard  ;  and  the  beil,  richly  heaped  with  down,  was 
spread  mth  an  ample  coverlet  of  silk  and  gold,  from  under 
which  peeped  forth  cambric  sheets,  and  blankets  as  white  as  the 
lambs  which  yielded  the  fleece  that  made  them.  The  curtains 
were  of  blue  velvet,  lined  with  crimson  silk,  deeply  festooned 
with  gold,  and  embroidered  with  the  loves  of  Cupid  and  Psyche. 
On  the  toilet  was  a  beautiful  Venetian  mirror,  in  a  frame  oi 
silver  filigree,  and  beside  it  stood  a  gold  posset-dish  to  contain 
the  night-draught  A  pair  of  pisU)ls  and  a  dagger,  mountctl 
with  gold,  were  displayed  near  the  licud  of  the  bed,  being  the 
arms  for  the  night,  which  were  presented  to  honoured  guests, 
rather,  it  may  be  supposed,  in  the  way  of  ceremony  than  from 
any  apprehension  of  danger.  We  must  not  omit  to  mention, 
what  was  more  to  the  credit  of  the  miuiiiers  of  the  time,  that 
in  a  small  reces*'  illuiuiii;itcd  by  a  t^per,  were  disposed  two 
cassocks  of  velvet  and  jfold,  corresponding  with  the  ned  furni 
ture,  before  a  desk  of  carved  ehouy.  Tliis  recess  had  formerly 
been  the  private  oratory  of  the  abbot,  but  the  crucifix  was 
removed,  aii<l  instead  there  were  placed  on  l!ie  desk  two  IJooks 
of  Common  I'myer,  rii.-lily  bound  and  embo.-sod  with  silver. 
With  this  enviable  sleepiiig-apartiiKMit,  which  was  so  far  re 
moved  from  every  sound,  save  that  of  the  wind  sighing  anvuij,' 
the  oaks  of  the  park,  that  Morpheus  might  have  coveteil  it  for 
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his  own  proper  repose,  corresponded  two  wardrobes,  or  dressing- 
rooms,  as  they  are  now  termed,  suitably  furnished,  and  in  a 
style  of  the  same  maynificenco  which  we  have  already  described. 
It  ought  to  be  added,  that  a  jjart  of  the  building  in  the  adjoin- 
ing wing  was  occupied  by  the  kitchen  and  its  offices,  and  served 
to  accommodate  the  personal  attendants  of  the  great  and  wealthy 
nobleman  for  whose  use  these  magnificent  preparations  had 
been  made. 

The  divinity  for  whose  sake  this  temple  had  been  decorated 
was  well  worthy  the  cost  and  pains  which  had  been  bestowed. 
She  was  seated  in  the  withdrawing-room  which  we  have  de- 
scribed, surveying  with  the  pleased  eye  of  natural  and  innocent 
vanity  the  splendour  which  had  been  so  suddenly  created,  as 
it  were,  in  her  honour.  For,  us  her  own  residence  at  Cumnor 
Place  formed  the  cause  of  the  mystery  observed  in  all  the 
preparations  for  opening  these  apartments,  it  was  sedulously 
arranged  that,  until  she  took  possession  of  them,  she  should 
have  no  means  of  knowing  what  was  going  forward  in  that  part 
of  the  ancient  building,  or  of  exposing  herself  to  be  seen  by  the 
workmen  engaged  in  the  decorations.  She  had  been,  therefore, 
introduced  on  that  evening  to  a  part  of  the  mansion  which  she 
had  never  yet  seen,  so  ditferent  from  all  the  rest  that  it  ap- 
peared, in  comparison,  like  an  enchanted  palace.  And  when 
she  first  examined  and  occupied  these  splendid  rooms,  it  was 
with  the  wild  and  unrestrained  joy  of  a  rustic  beauty,  who 
finds  herself  suddenly  invested  with  a  splendour  which  her  most 
extravagant  wishes  liad  never  iniagineil,  and  at  the  same  time 
with  the  keen  feeling  of  an  aflectionate  heart,  which  knows 
that  all  the  enchantment  that  surrounds  lier  is  the  work  of  the 
great  magician  Love. 

The  Countess  Amy,  therefore  —  for  to  that  rank  she  was 
exalted  by  her  private  but  solemn  union  with  England's  proudest 
earl  —had  for  a  time  flitted  hastily  from  room  to  room,  admir- 
ing each  new  nroof  of  her  lover  and  her  bridegroom's  taste,  and 
feeling  that  admiration  enhanced,  as  she  recollected  that  all  she 
},'azed  upon  was  one  continued  proof  of  his  ardent  and  devoted 
atfection.  '  How  beautiful  are  these  hangings  !  How  natural 
these  paintings,  which  seont  to  contend  with  life  !  How  richly 
wroi  iit  is  that  plate,  which  looks  us  if  all  the  galleons  of  Spain 
had  aeu  intercepted  on  the  broad  sous  to  furnish  it  forth ! 
And  oh,  Janet ! '  she  exoluimed  repeatedly  to  the  daughter  of 
Anthony  Foster,  the  close  attendant,  who,  with  equal  curiosity, 
but  somewhat  less  ecstatic  joy,  followed  on  her  mistress's  foot- 
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steps  -  •  Oh,  Janet !  how  much  more  delightfal  to  think  ^t  all 
S  fair  things  have  been  assembled  by  his  love,  for  the  love 
STe  rind  thS  this  evening-this  very  evening,  which  g^s 
daAer  every  instant,  I  shall  thank  him  more  for  the  love  that 
hi;;  cleSS^such  an  unimaginable  paradise  than  for  all  the 

'°°The  Wf  to  ie  thanked  firsV  -id  the  nretty  Puritan 
.    i,n  Lv^  thee  ladv  the  kind  and  courteous  husband  whose 
ot  h^dot^  mSch  for  thee.    I,  too,  have  done  mv  poor 

shSe^utTyou  thus  run  wildljr  fro'?,/o««^.*?  ^T^^Cfi^J 
oHy  cr?sping^nd  my  curling  pins  will  vanish  like  the  frost- 
work on  the  window  when  the  sun  is  higb.  Vw.on+Jf.,1 

Sdom  presented  to  ite  te  jnd  P»l»h«l  »»*«?;    '^g 

the  n£k  and  bosom  more  than  is  mod^t  J^^  ««eml^-^  C^^^^ 
TanPt  we  will  practise  state  — we  will  go  to  the  witnarawing 
mom   my  goof  rirl,  and  thou  shalt  put  these  rebel  locks  m 
S  andTmpi  within  la«e  and  cambnc  the  bosom  that 

'^te™?  to  the  withdrawina-apartment  aecordingly.  where 

the  coLS  playfully  stretched  W  Ti}  S^Atfown 
ish  cushions,  half-sitting,  half-reclining,  half-wrapt  in  ber  own 

llnnXThalf-listening  to  the  prattle  of  her  attendant 

wSe\t  wrrthis  attitude,  and  with  a  corresponding 
expres  fon  tet^t  listlessness  and  expectation  on  her  Jne  an. 
ex?Sve  features,  vou   might  have  searched  sea  and  Ian  I 
wlhout  anding  anytUg  half  so  exp8«ive  ot  half^  1^^^^^ 
The  wreath  of  brilliants  which  mixe(f  with  her  dark  brown  ban 
A\A  not  match  in  lustre  the  hazel  eye  which  a  light  brown  ejc 
tTv^M  .ith  axnuate  delicacy,  .nd  1»J«  «^'^'j»  ;, 
thp  Lme  colour,  rel  eved  and  shaded.     1  he  exercise  sne  "" 
iusttaken  her  excited  expectation  and  gratified  vanity,  sprea 
i  glow  o^rher  tine  fek^ures,  which  had  been   sometinuM 
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eMwured  (as  beaaty  as  weU  as  art  has  her  minote  critics)  for 
beiM  lather  too  pale.  The  milk-white  pearls  of  the  necBaoe 
which  she  wore,  the  same  which  she  had  just  received  as  a  true- 
love  token  from  her  husband,  were  exceUed  in  purity  by  her 
teeth,  and  by  the  colour  of  her  skin,  saving  where  tiie  blush 
of  pleasure  and  self-satisfaction  had  somewhat  stained  the  neck 
with  a  shade  of  licht  crimson.  •  Now,  have  done  with  these 
bMjr  fingers,  Janet,  she  said  to  her  handmaiden,  who  was  still 
officiously  employed  in  bringing  her  hair  and  her  dress  into 
order—  have  done,  I  say ;  I  must  see  your  fether  ere  my  lord 
amves,  and  also  Master  Richard  Vamey,  whom  my  loid  has 
highlv  m  his  esteem  —  but  I  could  tell  that  of  him  would  lose 
him  lavour. 

'Oh,  do  not  do  so,  good  my  lady ! '  replied  Janet :  '  leave  him 
to  Ood,  who  punishes  the  wicked  in  His  own  time;  but  do  not 
you  cross  Variiey  8  path,  for  so  thorougUy  hath  he  my  lord's 
e&r,tb&tteyr  have  thriven  who  have  thwarted  his  courses.' 

And  from  whom  had  you  this,  my  most  righteous  Janet  t ' 
said  the  countess ;  '  or  why  should  I  keep  terms  with  so  mean 
a  gentleman  as  Vamey,  being,  as  I  am,  wife  to  his  master  and 
patron  ? 

k  'Nay?  °»««}a>n'' replied  Janet  Foster,  'your  ladyship  knows 
better  than  I  But  I  have  heard  my  father  say  he  would 
rather  cross  a  hunffry  wolf  than  thwart  Richard  Vamey  in  his 
projects.  And  he  has  often  charged  me  to  have  a  care  of  hold- 
ing commerce  with  him.' 

'Thy  father  said  well,  giri,  for  thee,'  replied  the  kdy.  'and 
1  dare  swear  meant  well.  It  is  a  pity,  though,  his  fece  and 
manner  do  little  match  his  true  purpose,  for  I  think  his  our- 
pose  may  be  true.' 

'Doubt  it  not,  my  lady,'  answered  Janet—  'doubt  not  that 
my  father  purposes  well,  though  he  is  a  plain  man,  and  his 
blunt  looks  may  belie  his  heart.' 

'I  will  not  doubt  it,  girl,  were  it  only  for  thy  sake ;  and  yet 
he  has  one  of  those  faces  which  men  tremble  when  they  look  on 
1  think  even  thy  mother,  Janet— nav,  have  done  with  that 
pokmg-iron  —  could  hardly  look  upon  him  without  quaking ' 

If  It  were  so,  madam,'  answered  Janet  Poster,  'my  mother 
had  those  who  could  keep  her  in  honoumble  countenance 
VVhy,  even  you,  my  lady,  both  trembled  and  blushed  when 
Vajney  brought  the  letter  from  my  lord.' 

'You  are  bold,  damsel,'  said  the  countess,  rising  from  the 
cushions  on  which  she  sate  half-reclined  in  the  arms  of  her  at- 
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tendMl    '  Kbow,  that  there  are  causes  of  trembling  which  have 
nothing  to  do  with  fear.    But,  Janet,'  she  added,  immediately 
retopsing  into  the  ^ood-natared  and  femiliar  tone  which  wm 
natuml  to  her,  'believe  me,  I  will  do  what  credit  I  can  to  your 
fcther,  and  the  rather  that  you,  sweetheart,  are  his  child.    Alas ' 
ala^  I   she  added,  a  sudden  sadness  passing  over  her  fine  features 
and  her  eyes  filling  with  tears,  '  I  ought  the  rather  to  hold 
symiiathy  with  thy  kind  heart  that  my  own  poor  father  is  un- 
certain of  my  fate,  and  they  say  lies  sick  and  sorrowful  for  my 
worthless  sake  !     But  I  will  soon  cheer  him  :  the  news  of  my 
Imppmess  and  advancement  will  make  him  young  again.     And 
that  I  may  cheer  him  the  soner '  —  she  wiped  her  eyes  as  she 
^     — '  I  'nH''^¥  cheerful  myself     My  lord  must  not  find  me 
insensible  to  his  kindness,  or  sorrowful  when  he  snatches  a  visit 
t .  his  recluse,  after  so  long  an  absenoa    Be  merry,  Janet  • 
tlie  night  wears  on,  and  my  lord  must  soon  arrive.     Call  thy 
t.ither  hither,  and  call  Vamey  also.     I  cherish  resentment 
against  neither  ;  and  though  I  may  have  some  room  to  be  dis- 
plea.sed  mth  both,  it  shall  be  their  own  fault  if  ever  a  complaint 
Mainst  them  reaches  the  earl  through  my  means.    Call  them 
nitner,  Janet 

Janet  Poster  obeyed  her  mistress ;  and  in  a  few  minutes 
after,  Vamey  entered  the  withdrawing-room  with  the  graceful 
ease  and  unclouded  front  of  an  accomplished  courtier,  skilled, 
iinder  the  veil  of  external  politeness,  to  disguise  his  own  feel- 
ings and  to  penetrate  those  of  others.    Anthony  Poster  plo<lded 
into  the  apartment  after  him,  his  natural  gloomy  vulgarity  of 
aspect  seeming  to  become  yet  more  remarkable  from  his  clumsy 
attempt  to  conceal  the  mixture  of  anxiety  and  dislike  with 
which  he  looked  on  her  over  whom  he  had  hitherto  exercised 
so  severe  a  control,  now  so  splendidly  attired,  and  decked  with 
so  many  pledges  of  the  interest  wiiich  she  possessetl  in  her 
husband  s  affections.     The  blundering  reverbnce  which  he  made 
rather  at  than  to  the  countess,  liad  confession  in  it.     It  was 
like  the  reverence  which  the  criminal  makes  to  the  judge,  when 
he  at  once  owns  his  guilt  and  implores  mercy,  which  is  at  the 
same  time  an  impudent  and  embarrassed  attempt  at  defence 
or  extenuation,  a  confession  of  a  fault,  and  an  entreaty  for 

Vamey,  who,  in  right  of  his  gentle  blood,  had  pressed  into 
the  room  before  Anthony  Poster,  knew  better  what  to  say  than 
rpu"    ^     '^  ^       ™*^™  asanrance  and  a  better  grace. 
The  countess  greeted  liim  indeed  with  an  appearance  of 
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eordialifrjr  which  seemed  a  complete  amnesty  for  whatever 
she  mi^t  have  to  complain  of.  She  rose  froL  her  sTt  a^d 
advanced  two  steps  towards  him.  holding  forth  her  hand  as  the 

ri  ^^^'  %^"*  y*™?^].  y«"  """'«t*  «»«  this  morning 
such  welcome  tidings  that  I  fear  surprise  and  joy  madn  ml 

neglect  my  lord  «id  husbands  charge  to  receive  you  wiSJtS 

tinction.     We  offer  you  our  hand,  sir.  in  rec^onciliation.' 

I  am  unwortov  to  touch  it,'  said  Vamey,  dropping  on  one 

kn^,  'save  as  a  subject  honours  that  of  a  prince.' 

•  H®  f°"?  J  witu  his  Ups  those  fair  and  slender  Bngers  so 
nchly  loaded  with  rings  and  iewels  ;  then  rising,  withTSfS 
gallantnr,  was  about  to  hanj  her  to  the  chair  of  stamen 
she  said,  No,  good  M^ter  Richard  Vamey,  I  take  not  my 
place  there  untaT  my  lord  himself  conducts  m^  I  am  for  t"e 
present  but  a  disguised  countess,  and  will  not  take  dignity  on 
me  until  authorised  by  him  whom  1  derive  it  from  ' 

1  trust,  my  lady.'  said  Foster,  'that  in  doing  the  commands 

/"^  '°1^*'"'  •'"ji^l'''  '"  y^"""  '^^t™"*  a"d  «o  forth,  iTvJ 
not  incurred  your  displeasure,  seeing  that  I  did  but  my  duty 
towards  your  lord  anS  mine;  for  Heaven,  as  Holy  Writ  saitt 
bath  given  the  husband  suprei-cy  and  dominion  over  the  wife 
—  1  think  It  runs  so,  or  something  like  it.' 

P.IL'^*^®  ^^^^i!*  "O'nent  80  pleasant  a  surprise,  Master 
wS^finT/'l^  i^^  T^^^'  '^^^  I  «*»°«t  but  excuse  the 
fl^^lft  '*^  *''!f^  "^'"**«'^  ™«  fr"*"  th««e  apartments  until 
tliey  had  assumed  an  appearance  so  new  and  so  splendid  ' 

Av,  lady,  said  Foster,  'it  hath  cost  many  a  fair  crown- 
and  that  more  need  not  be  wa.sted  than  is  absolutely  necessary.' 
I  leave  you  till  iny  lord's  arrival  with  good  Master  Richafd 
Vamey,  who,  as  I  think,  hath  somewhat  to  say  to  you  from 

*  No,  Master  Foster,'  said  the  countess,  '  we  will  your  daueh- 
'' Tv"'  ^?  ii"  «»••  apartment;  out  of  ear-shot,  however, 

1"  oase  Vamev  hath  aught  to  say  to  me  from  my  lord  ' 
.  i'l  .1   .        '"j  «'»'««>'  reverence  and  departerl,  with  an 
a^l.ect  that  seemed  to  gmdge  the  profuse  expense  which  liad 
h'eu  wa^^ted  upon  changing  his  hou.se  from  a  tare  and  ruino^ 
grange  to  an  Asiatic  palace.     When  he  was  gone,  his  daughtS? 
took  her  embroidery  frame  and  went  to  e.stablish  herself  at  thi 
button  of  the  apartment,  while  Richard  Vamey,  with  a  pro 
found  y  humble  courte.sy,  took  the  lowest  stool  In  could  ffi 
and  placing  it  by  the  side  of  the  pile  of  cushions  on  S  ch  the 
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oonntess  had  now  of^  ..eated  herself,  mt  with  his  eyes  fiw  a 
time  fixed  on  the  ground,  and  in  profound  iiilenoe. 

'I  thought,  Master  Vamey,'  mid  the  countess,  when  she 
saw  he  was  not  likely  to  open  the  conversation,  'that  you  had 
something  to  communicata  from  my  lord  and  husband ;  so  at 
least  I  understood  Mast  jr  Foster,  and  therefore  I  removed  my 
waiting-maid.  If  I  »m  mistaken,  I  will  recall  her  to  my  aide ; 
for  her  needle  is  not  so  absolutely  perfect  in  tent  and  cross- 
stitch  but  that  my  superintendence  is  advisable.' 

*  I*dy,'  said  Varuey,  '  Foster  was  partly  mistaken  in  my 
purpose.  It  was  not  from  but  of  your  noble  husband,  and 
my  approved  and  most  noble  patron,  that  I  am  led,  and  indeed 
bound,  to  speak.' 

'The  theme  is  most  welcome,  sir,'  said  the  countess,  'whether 
It  be  of  or  from  my  noble  husband.  But  be  brief,  for  I  expect 
his  hasty  approach.' 

'  Briefly  tL«5:.,  madam,'  replied  Vamey,  'and  boldly,  for  my 
argument  requires  both  haste  and  courage  —  you  have  this  day 
seenTressilian?'  -»       ^  j 

'  I  have,  sir,  and  what  of  that  ? '  answered  the  lady,  some 
what  sharply. 

•Nothing  that  concerns  me,  lady,'  Vamey  replied  with 
humility.  '  But,  think  you,  honoured  madam,  that  your  ioni 
will  hear  it  with  equal  eauauimity  1 ' 

.,.*  -^P^  wherefore  should  he  not  t    To  me  alcjne  wa.«  Tre^ 
silian's  visit  embarrassing  and  painful,  for  lu;  brought  news  of 
my  good  father's  illness.' 

'  Of  your  father's  illness,  madam  ! '  answered  Vamey.  '  It 
must  have  been  sudden  then  —  very  sudden  ;  for  the  messenger 
whom  I  despatched,  at  my  lord's  instance,  found  the  good  kniglit 
on  the  hunting-field,  cheering  his  beagles  with  his  wonted  jovial 
field-cry.  I  trust  Tressilian  has  but  forged  this  news.  He 
hath  his  reasons,  madam,  as  you  well  know,  for  disquieting  your 
present  happiness.' 

'You  do  him  injustice,  Master  Vamey,'  replied  the  countess, 
with  animation —  ' you  do  him  much  injustice.  He  is  tlie 
freest,  the  most  open,  the  most  gentle  heart  that  breathes. 
My  honourable  lord  ever  excepted,  I  know  not  one  to  whom 
falsehood  is  more  odious  than  to  Tressilian.' 

'I  crave  your  pardon,  madam,'  said  Varney,  'I  meant  tlie 
gentleman  no  injustice  — I  knew  not  how  nearly  his  cause 
affected  you.  A  man  may,  in  some  circumstances,  disguise 
the  truth  for  fiiir  and  honest  purpose;   for  were  it  to  be 
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•Iwayg  spoken,  and  upon  aU  occasions,  this  were  no  world  to 
live  in. 

•You  have  a  courtly  conscience,  Master  Vamey,'  said  the 
countess,  and  your  veracitv  wiU  not,  I  think,  interrupt  your 
preferment  in  t&e  world,  sucK  as  it  is.  But  touching  iS„ 
-I  must  do  him  justice,  for  I  have  done  him  wroL  as  none 
knows  better  than  thou:  Tressilian's  conscience To?^ other 

ri\-  ^il  ^""lu  **^^"  '^^"^^  °f  ^  "«t  that  which  could 
bnbe  him  fi^m  the  way  of  truth  and  honour ;  and  for  S 

in  %r}t\Tlt  f^T'  ^^  !""r  *«»'*^  a«  soon  seek  to  lodgS 

L  thl  r  lni?/T'  ^\^^A  J""'  **•••?  ."^y  &tber  loved  him! 
tor  this  I  would  have  loved  him -if  1  could.  And  vet  in 
this  case  he  had  what  seemed  to  him,  unknowing  alike  nf  my 
inarTia^feand  to  whom  I  was  united,  such  powerfSl  rea.,  ,s  tJ 
withdraw  me  from  this  ph«5e,  that  1  well  tfust  he  exagger^t^ 

"""•LIk*"^  ^^^^''  indisiw^sition,  ^nd  that  thy  KT-^ 
may  be  the  truer.  ^  ^^vci       wb 

'Believe  me  they  are,  madam,'  answered  Vamey.     '  I  pre- 

Si"t^  i^  ^  *  '*^!"P'''"  ^^^^'^^  '*°'«  "'-^J^ed  virtue  ca  iS 
^uth  to  the  very  outrance.  I  can  consent  that  her  charZ 
be  hKlden  with  a  veil,  were  it  but  for  decency's  sake  But  you 
must  think  lower  of  my  head  and  heart  t4n  is  due  to  ine 
whom  my  noble  lord  deigns  to  call  his  friend,  if  you  supw>se  I 
n    i JU'^""^  *"^.  unnecessarilv  palm  upon  your  kdyE  a 

'Master  Vamey 'said  the  countess,  'I  know  that  my  lord 
esteems  you  and  holds  you  a  faithful  and  a  good  pilot  in  tC 
seas  m  which  I.  has  spread  so  high  and  so  venturous  a  S 
Do  not  suppose,  fchorefore,  I  meant  hardly  by  yrwheri 
spoke  the  truth  .o  ^n^ylu^n's  vindication.  ^  I  a^ a^  you'iell 
-.  '-Ml  hk;.  plain  rustic  truth  better  than 
it     '    1 1  must  change  my  fashions  with  my 


know,  count 
courtly  coin](i in  ■ 
sphere,  I  !!.v.-;:u 
'True,  i;i;!<ui:a 
now  in  jest,  it  <.■ 
speech  had  s'l 


^.    «-.>•  ,arney,  sinihng,  'and  though  you  speak 
•    not  be  amiss  that  in  earnest  your  present 

. ^„...    <joniiexioL  with  your  real  purpose.     A  court 

dame-take  the  mo.r  noble-tL  most  virtuous  -  the  most 
unimpeachable^  that  stands  around  our  Queen's  th?one  -  wo^.ld 
or  example    have  shunned  to  speak  the  tm  h    -  whl^  ho 
thought  such,  m  nraise  of  a  dis^rded  suitor   before  the  de 
pendant  and  confidant  of  her  noble  husband'  '" 

And  wherefore,'  said  the  countess,  colouring  impatiently, 
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'should  I  not  do  justice  to  Treasilian's  worth  before  my  hus- 
band's fHend  —  before  my  husband  himself —  before  the  whole 
world?' 

'And  with  the  same  openness,'  said  Vamey,  'your  ladyship 
will  this  night  tell  my  noble  lord  your  husband  that  Tressiliaii 
has  discovered  your  place  of  residence,  so  anxiously  concealed 
from  the  world,  and  that  he  has  had  an  interview  with  you  ? ' 

' Uuquestio.tably,'  .said  the  countess.  'It  will  be  the  first 
thing  I  tell  him,  together  with  every  word  that  Tressilian  said, 
and  that  I  answered.  I  shall  speak  my  own  shame  in  this, 
for  Tressilian 's  reproaches,  less  just  than  he  esteemed  them, 
were  not  altogether  unmerited  —  I  will  speak,  therefore,  with 
pain,  but  I  will  speak,  and  speak  alL' 

'  Your  ladyship  will  do  your  pleasure,'  answered  Vamey ; 
'but  metiiinks  it  were  as  well,  since  nothing  calls  for  so  frank 
a  disclosure,  to  spare  yourself  this  pain,  and  my  noble  lord  the 
disquiet,  and  Master  'rressilian,  since  belike  he  must  be  thought 
of  in  the  matter,  the  danger  which  is  like  to  ensue.' 

'  I  can  see  nought  of  all  these  terrible  consequences,'  said 
the  lady,  composedly,  'unless  by  imputing  to  my  noble  lonl 
unworthy  thoughts,  which  1  am  sure  never  harboured  in  his 
generous  heart.' 

'  Far  be  it  from  me  to  do  so,'  said  Vamey.  And  then,  aftt-r 
a  moment's  silence,  he  added,  with  a  real  or  affected  plainness 
of  manner  very  different  from  his  usual  smooth  courtesy  -  - 
'Come,  madam,  I  will  show  you  that  .".  courtier  dare  spejik 
truth  as  well  as  another,  when  it  concerns  the  weal  of  uiDse 
whom  he  honours  and  regards,  ay,  and  although  it  may  infer 
his  own  danger.'  He  waited  as  if  to  receive  commands,  or  .it 
least  permission,  to  go  on,  but  as  the  lady  remained  silent,  Im? 

Eroceeded,  but  obviously  with  caution.  'Look  around  you,' 
e  said,  'noble  lady,  and  observe  the  birriers  with  which  tins 
place  is  surrounded,  the  studious  mystery  with  which  tiio 
brightest  jewel  that  England  possesses  is  secluded  from  tlic 
admiring  gaze.  See  with  what  rigour  your  walks  are  circum- 
scribed, and  your  movements  restrained  at  the  beck  of  yonder 
churlish  Foster.  Consider  all  this,  and  judge  for  yourself  v  1ml 
can  be  the  cau.se.' 

'  My  lord's  pleasure,'  answered  the  countess ;  '  and  I  am 
bound  to  seek  no  other  motive.' 

'  His  pleasure  it  is  indeed,' .said  Vamey;  'and  his  pleasure 
arises  out  of  a  love  worthy  of  the  object  which  inspires  it. 
But  he  who  possesses  a  treasure,  and  who  values  it,  its  dli 
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*."i°"V'  ?'0P"';*'0»  *«  the  value  he  puts  upon  it,  to  secure 
It  from  the  depredations  of  others.' 

'What  needs  aU  this  talk.  Master  Vameyl'  said  the  lady, 
in  reply.      You  would  have  me  believe  that  my  noble  lord  is 
jealous  ?    Suppose  it  true.  I  know  a  cure  for  jealousy  ' 
'  Indeed,  madam ! '  said  Vamey. 

•It  is.'  replied  the  Udy.  'to  speak  the  truth  to  my  lord  at 
all  times,  to  hold  up  my  mind  and  my  thoughts  before  him 
as  pure  as  that  pohshed  mirror ;  so  that  when  he  looks  into 
my  heart  he  shall  only  see  his  own  features  reflected  th.re.' 
1  am  mute,  madam,  anwered  Vamey  ;  'and  as  1  have  no 
reason  to  gneve  foi  Trosilian.  who  would  have  my  heart's 
blood  were  he  able.  I  shall  reconcile  myself  easily  to  what  may 
befall  the  gentleman  in  conseciuence  of  your  frank  disclosure 
of  his  tiaving  presumed  to  intrude  upon  your  solitude  You 
who  know  my  lonl  so  much  better  than  I,  will  judge  if  he  be 
likely  to  bear  the  insult  unavenged.' 

'Nay.  if  I  could  tbink  myself  the  cauRe  of  Tressilian's  ruin  ' 
said  the  countess  — 'I  who  have  already  occasioned  him  so 
much  distress,  I  might  be  brought  to  be  silent.  And  yet  what 
will  It  avail,  since  he  was  seen  by  Foster,  and  I  think  by  some 
one  else?  F^,  no,  Vamey,  urge  it  no  more.  I  will  tell  the 
wfioie  matter  to  my  lord ;  and  with  such  pleading  for  Tres- 
silian  s  folly  as  shall  dispciso  my  lord's  geuarous  heart  rather 
to  serve  than  to  punish  him.' 

'  Your  judgment,  madam,'  wid  Vamey,  'is  far  superior  to 
luHio,  esiMKJially  as  you  may,  if  you  will,  prove  the  ice  before 
you  step  on  it,  by  mentioning  Tressilian's  name  to  my  lord 
and  observing  how  he  endures  it.  For  Foster  and  his  attend- 
;int,  they  know  not  Tressilian  by  sight,  and  I  can  easily  give 
t  lem  some  reasonable  excuse  for  the  .-ppearance  of  an  unknown 
stranger. 

The  lady  iwused  for  an  instant,  and  then  replied, '  If,  Vamey. 
It  bo  indeed  true  that  Foster  knows  not  a^  -.  ot  that  the  man  ho 
siw  wa,s  rressihan,  1  „wn  I  were  unwilling  he  .should  leam  what 
nowise  concerns  l,i,n.  He  bears  himself  aln  .ly  with  austerity 
enoug^i,  and  I  wish  him  not  to  be  judge  or  privy -councillor  in 
my  anairs. 

'Tush,'  said  Vamey,  'what  has  the  surly  groom  to  do  with 
vm.r  ladyship  s  concerns  ?  No  more,  surely,  than  the  ban-dog 
which  watches  his  courtyard.  If  he  is  in  aught  distasteful  to 
your  ladyship  I  have  interest  caou-h  t^.  l,,ivo  him  exchanged 
tor  a  seneschal  that  shall  be  more  acnoablo  to  you.' 
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'  Master  Varoey,'  said  the  countess^  'let  us  drop  this  theme  : 
when  I  complain  of  the  attendants  whom  my  lord  has  placed 
around  me,  it  must  be  to  my  lord  himself.  Hark  !  I  hear  the 
trampling  of  horse.  He  comes ! — he  comes  ! '  she  exclaimed, 
jumping  np  in  ecstasy. 

'  1  cannot  think  it  is  he,'  said  Vamev,  'or  that  you  can  hear 
the  tread  of  his  horse  through  the  closely  mantled  casements.' 

'Stop  me  not,  Vamey ;  my  ears  are  keener  than  thine  —  it 
is  he!' 

'  But,  madam  !  —  but,  madam  ! '  exclaimed  Vamey,  anxiously, 
and  still  placing  himself  in  her  way,  '  I  trust  that  what  i  have 
spoken  in  humole  duty  and  service  will  not  be  turned  to  my 
ruin.  I  hope  that  mv  faithful  advice  will  not  be  bewrayed  to 
my  prej  udice.     I  implore  that ' 

'Content  thee,  man  —  content  thee  ! '  said  the  countess,  'and 

?uit  my  skirt :  you  are  too  bold  to  detain  me.    Content  thyself, 
think  not  of  thee.' 

At  this  moment  the  folding-doors  flew  wide  open,  and  a  man 
of  majestic  mien,  muffled  in  the  folds  of  a  long  dark  riding- 
cloak,  entered  the  apartment. 


CHAPTER  VII 


This  is  he 
Who  ndea  on  the  court  gale,  controls  its  tides. 
Knows  all  their  secret  sIiohI.s  uikI  fatal  e«ldie8, 
Whose  frown  uUises,  and  whose  smile  exalts. 
He  shines  like  any  rainbow  — and,  perchance, 
Uis  coloars  are  as  trausietit. 


Old  Play. 


THERE  was  some  little  (V  -.nsure  and  confusion  on  the 
countess's  brow,  o.,  ■,„  i<  ner  stniggle  with  Varney's 
pertinacity ;  but  it  was  exchange*!  for  an  expression  of 
the  purest  joy  and  affection,  as  she  threw  herself  into  the  arms 
of  the  noble  stranger  who  enttired,  and  clasping  him  to  her 
bosom,  exckimed,  '  At  length  —at  length  thou  art  come  ! ' 

Vamey  discreetly  withdrew  as  his  lord  entered,  and  Janet 
was  about  to  do  the  same,  when  her  mistress  signed  to  her  to 
remain.  She  took  her  place  at  the  farther  end  of  the  apart- 
ment, and  continued  standing,  as  if  ready  for  attendance. 

Meanwhile  the  earl,  for  he  was  of  no  inferior  rank,  returned 
hi3  lady's  caress  with  the  most  affectionate  ardour,  but  affected 
to  resist  when  she  strove  to  take  his  cloak  from  him. 

'Nay,'  she  said,  'but  I  will  unmantle  you.  I  must  see  if 
you  have  kept  your  word  to  me,  and  come  as  the  great  earl 
men  call  thee,  and  noi  as  heretofore  like  a  private  cavalier.' 

'Thou  art  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  Amy,'  said  the  earl, 
suffering  her  to  prevail  in  the  playful  contest :  '  the  jewels,  and 
feathers,  and  silk  are  more  to  them  than  the  man  whom  they 
adorn  :  many  a  poor  blade  looks  jitiy  in  a  velvet  scabbard.' 

'  But  80  cannot  men  say  of  thee,  thou  noble  earl,'  said  his 
lady,  as  the  cloak  dropped  on  the  floor,  and  showed  him  dressed 
as  princes  when  they  ride  abroad  ;  '  thou  art  the  good  and  well- 
tried  steel,  whose  inly  worth  deserves,  yet  disdains,  its  outward 
ornaments.  Do  not  think  Amy  can  love  thee  better  in  this 
glorious  garb  than  she  did  when  she  gave  her  heart  to  him 
who  wore  the  russet-brown  cloak  in  the  woods  of  Devon.' 
VOL.  xn — 5 
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'And  thou  too,'  said  the  earl,  an  gracefully  and  majesticallv 
he  led  his  beautiful  countess  towards  the  chair  of  state  which 
was  prepared  for  them  both  —  'thou  coo,  my  love,  hast  donned 
a  dresa  which  becomes  thy  rank,  though  it  cannot  improve  thy 
beauty.     What  think'st  thou  of  our  court  taste  1 ' 

The  lady  cast  a  sidelong  glance  upon  the  great  mirror  as 
they  passed  it  by,  and  then  said,  '  I  know  not  how  it  is,  but  I 
think  not  of  my  own  person  while  I  look  at  the  reflection  of 
thin&  Sit  thou  there,  she  said,  as  they  approached  the  chair 
of  state,  '  like  a  thing  for  men  to  worship  antf  to  wonder  at' 

'Ay,  love,'  said  the  earl,  'if  thou  wilt  share  my  state  with 
me.' 

'  Not  so,'  said  the  (X)unte8s ;  '  I  will  sit  on  this  footstool  at 
thy  feet,  that  I  may  spell  over  thy  splendour,  and  learn,  for 
the  first  time,  how  princes  are  attired.' 

And  with  a  childish  wonder  which  her  youth  and  rustic 
education  rendered  not  only  excusable  but  becoming,  mixed  as 
it  was  with  a  delicate  show  of  the  most  tender  conjugal  affection, 
she  examined  and  achnired  from  head  to  fuot  the  noble  form 
and  princely  attire  of  him  who  formed  the  proudest  ornament 
of  the  court  of  England's  Maiden  Queen,  renowned  as  it  was  for 
splendid  courtiers,  as  well  as  for  wise  counsellors.  Regarding 
affectionately  his  lovely  bride,  and  gratified  by  her  unrepressed 
admiration,  the  dark  eye  and  noble  features  of  the  earl  ex- 
pressed passions  more  gentle  than  the  commanding  and  aspiring 
look  which  usually  sate  upon  his  broad  forehead  and  in  the 
pieremg  brilliancy  of  his  dark  eye ;  and  he  smiled  at  the  sim- 
plicity which  dictated  the  questions  she  put  to  him  concerning 
the  various  ornaments  with  which  he  was  decorated. 

'The  embroidered  strap,  as  thou  callest  it,  around  my  knee,' 
he  said,  '  is  the  English  Garter  —  an  ornament  vhich  kings  are 

Eroud  to  wear.     See,  here  is  the  star  which  bt longs  to  it,  and 
ere  the  Diamond  George,  the  jewel  of  the  order.     You  have 

heard  how  King  Hldward  and  the  Countess  of  Salisbury ' 

'  Oh,  I  know  all  that  tale,'  sjiid  the  countess,  slightly  blushing, 
'and  how  a  kdy's  garter  becani3  the  proudest  badge  of  English 
chivalry.' 

'Even  so,'  said  the  earl,  'and  this  most  honourable  order 
I  had  the  good  hap  to  receive  at  t'.ie  same  time  with  three 
most  noble  associates  —  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Manjuis  of 
Northampton,  and  the  Earl  of  Rutland.  I  was  the  lowest  ot 
the  four  in  rank  ;  hut  what  then  ?  he  that  chmbs  *  ladder 
must  begin  at  the  first  round.' 
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•But  this  other  feir  collar,  so  richly  wrought,  with  some 
jewel  like  a  sheep  hung  by  the  middle  attached  to  it,  what' 
said  the  young  countess,  'does  that  emblem  signify?' 

•This  collar,'  said  the  earl,  'with  its  double  fusiUes  inter- 
changed with  these  knobs,  which  are  supposed  to  present  flint- 
stones,  sparkling  with  fire,  and  sustaining  the  jewel  you  inquire 
about,  is  the  badge  of  the  noble  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece 
once  appertaining  to  the  house  of  Burgundy.  It  hath  high 
privilege^  my  Amy,  belonging  to  it,  this  most  noble  order ;  for 
even  the  king  of  Spain  himself,  who  hath  now  succeeded  to  the 
honours  and  demesnes  of  Burgundy,  may  not  sit  in  judgment 
upon  a  knight  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  unless  by  assistance  and 
consent  of  the  great  chapter  of  the  order.' 

'  And  is  this  an  order  belonging  to  the  cruel  king  of  Spain  ? ' 
said  the  countess.  '  Alas !  my  noble  lord,  that  you  will  defile 
your  noble  English  breast  by  bearing  such  an  emblem  !  Bethink 
IflP^^^f^^^^^  ""happy  Queen  Mary's  days,  when  this  same 
1  hilip  held  sway  with  her  in  England,  and  of  the  piles  which 
were  built  for  our  noblest,  and  our  wisest,  and  our  most  truly 
sanctified  prelates  and  divines.  And  will  you,  whom  men  call 
the  standard-bearer  of  the  true  Prote-stant  faith,  be  contented 
to  wear  the  emblem  and  mark  of  such  a  Romish  tyrant  as  he  of 
hpam  ? 

'Oh,  content  you,  my  love,'  answered  the  earl;  'we  who 
spread  our  sails  to  gales  of  court  favour  cannot  always  display 
tlie  ensigns  we  love  the  best,  or  at  all  times  refuse  sailing  under 
(■ol..urs  which  we  like  not.  Believe  me,  I  am  not  the  less  good 
1  rotestant  that  for  policy  I  must  accept  the  honour  otTered  me 
by  bpain,  m  admitting  me  to  this  his  highest  order  of  knight- 
hood. Besides,  it  belongs  properly  to  Flanders ;  and  ffemont, 
Orange,  and  others  have  pride  in  seeing  it  displayed  on  an 
hnglish  bosom. 

'Nay,  my  lord,  you  know  your  own  path  liest,'  replied  the 
countess.  'And  this  other  collar,  to  what  country  does  this 
tair  jewel  belong  ? 

'To  a  very  poor  one,  my  love,'  replied  the  earl :  'this  is  the 
or.ler  of  St.  Andrew,  revived  by  the  last  James  of  Scotland. 
It  was  bestoAved  on  me  when  it  was  thought  the  young  widow 
ot  b  ranee  and  Scotland  would  gladly  have  wedded  an  Enclish 
•".'  u  fj"  *^^1  coronet  of  England  is  worth  a  crown  matri- 
monial held  at  the  humour  of  a  woman,  and  owning  only  the 
i>oor  rocks  and  bogs  of  the  north.' 

The  countess  imimi,  as   if  what  the  earl   last  said  had 
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excited  some  jMimful  but  interesting  train  of  thought ;  and,  as 
she  still  remained  silent,  her  husband  proceeded. 

'And  now,  loveliest,  your  wish  is  gratified,  and  ^ou  have 
seen  your  vassal  in  such  of  his  trim  array  as  accords  with  riding 
vestments ;  for  robes  of  state  and  coronets  are  only  for  princely 
halk' 

'  Well,  then,'  said  the  countess,  '  my  gratified  wish  has,  as 
usual,  given  rise  to  a  new  one.' 

'  And  what  is  it  thou  canst  ask  that  I  can  deny  t '  said  the 
fond  husband. 

'  I  wished  to  see  my  earl  visit  this  obscure  and  secret  bower,' 
said  the  countess,  '  in  all  his  priucelv  array ;  and  now,  methinks, 
I  long  to  sit  in  one  of  his  princely  halls,  and  see  him  enter 
dressed  in  sober  russet,  as  when  he  won  poor  Amy  Robsart's 
heart' 

'That  is  a  wish  easily  granted,'  said  the  earl;  'the  sober 
russet  shall  be  donned  to-morrow,  if  you  will.' 

'But  shall  I.'  said  the  lady,  'go  with  you  to  one  of  your 
castles,  to  see  how  the  richness  of  your  dwelling  will  correspond 
withyour  peasant  habit  t ' 

'  Why,  Amy,'  said  the  earl,  looking  around,  '  are  not  these 
apartments  decorated  with  sutficient  splendour?  I  gave  the 
most  unbounded  order,  and,  niethinks,  it  has  been  indiiferently 
well  obeyed  ;  but  if  thou  canst  tell  me  aught  which  remains  to 
be  done,  I  will  instantly  give  direction.' 

'Nay,  my  lord,  now  you  mock  me,'  replied  the  countess; 
'the  gaiety  of  this  rich  lodging  exceeds  my  imagination  as 
much  as  it  does  my  desert.  But  shall  not  your  wife,  my  love  — 
at  least  one  day  soon  —  be  surrounded  with  the  honour  which 
arises  neither  from  the  toils  of  the  mechanic  who  decks  her 
apartment  nor  from  the  silks  an>l  jewels  with  which  your 
generosity  adorns  her,  but  which  is  attached  to  her  place 
among  the  matronage,  as  the  avowed  wife  of  England's  uoolest 
earir 

'  One  day ! '  said  her  husband.  '  Yes,  Amy,  my  love,  one  dav 
this  shall  surely  happen  ;  and,  believe  me,  thou  canst  not  wish 
for  that  day  more  fondly  than  1.  With  what  rapture  could  I 
retire  from  labours  of  state,  and  cares  and  toils  of  ambition,  to 
spend  my  life  in  dignity  and  honour  on  my  own  broad  domains, 
with  thee,  my  lovely  Amy,  for  niy  friend  and  companion !  But, 
Amy,  this  cannot  yet  be ;  and  these  dear  but  stolen  inter- 
views are  all  I  can  give  to  the  loveliest  and  the  best  beloved  of 
her  sex.' 
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Bnt  ip%  can  It  not  be  ?  urged  the  countess,  in  the  softest 
tones  of  persuasion.  Why  can  it  not  immediately  take  place 
—  this  more  perfect,  this  uninterrupted  union,  for  which  you 
say  you  wish  and  which  the  laws  of  God  and  man  alike  com- 
mand? Ah!  did  you  but  desire  it  half  as  much  as  you  say 
mighty  and  favoured  as  you  are,  who  or  what  should  bar  your 
attammg  your  wish  ?  ^ 

The  earl's  brow  was  overcast. 

w'^IT^.'V-?  "^'^  1^°"  ^^^  ?^  ^'^^^  yo"  understand  not. 
We  that  toil  111  courts  are  like  those  who  climb  a  mountain  of 
l(wse  sand :  we  dare  make  no  halt  until  some  projecting  rock 
affords  us  a  secure  footing  and  resting-place ;  if  we  pause  woner 
we  shde  down  by  our  own  weight,  an  object  of  universal  derision! 
1  stand  high,  but  I  stand  not  secure  enough  to  follow  my  own 
inclination.  To  declare  my  marriage  were  to  be  the  artificer 
of  my  own  rum  But,  believe  me,  I  will  reach  a  point,  and 
that  speedily,  when  I  can  do  justice  to  thee  and  to  myself. 
Meantime,  poison  not  the  bliss,  of  the  present  moment  by  desir- 
ing that  which  cannot  at  present  be.  Let  me  rather  know 
whether  al  here  is  managed  to  thy  liking.  How  does  Foster 
huir  himself  to  you?  in  all  things  respectful,  I  trust,  else  the 
fellow  shall  dearly  rue  it. 

'He  reminds  me  sometimes  of  the  necessity  of  this  privacy ' 
answered  the  lady  with  a  sigh  ;  'but  that  is  reminding  me  of 
your  wishes,  and  therefore  I  am  rather  bound  to  him  t^n  dis- 
posed to  blame  him  for  it.' 

'I  have  told  you  the  stem  necessity  which  is  upon  us.' 
replied  the  eari.  '  Foster  is,  I  note,  somewhat  sullen  of  mood, 
but  Vamey  warrants  to  me  his  fidelity  and  devotion  to  my 
service.  If  thou  hast  aught,  however,  to  complain  of  the  mode 
m  which  he  discharges  his  duty,  he  shall  abye  it.' 

'Oh,  I  have  nought  to  euinplain  of,'  answered  the  lady,  'so 
he  discharges  Ins  task  with  fidehty  to  yuii  ;  and  his  daughter 
Janet  is  the  kindest  and  best  companion  of  my  solitude,  her 
little  air  of  precision  sits  so  well  ujwn  her  ! ' 

'Is  she  indeed  ? '  said  the  earl  ;  'she  who  gives  you  pleasure 
must  not  pss  unrewarded.  Come  hither,  damsel.' 
'Janet,  s^iid  the  lady,  'come  hither  to  my  lord.' 
Janet,  who,  as  we  already  noticed,  had  discreetly  retired  to 
some  distance,  that  her  nresence  might  be  no  check  upon  the 
pnvate  conversation  of  her  lord  and  lady,  now  came  forward  • 
and  as  she  made  her  reverential  courtesy,  the  earl  could  not  help 
smiling  at  the  contrast  which  the  extreme  simplicity  of  her 
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dress,  and  the  prim  demurenees  of  her  looks,  made  with  a  rery 
pretty  counteuauce  and  a  pair  of  black  eyes,  that  laughed  in 
spite  of  their  mistreijb's  desire  to  look  grjive. 

'I  am  bound  to  you,  pretty  «lau»sel,'  said  the  earl,  'for  the 
contentment  which  )'our  service  hath  given  to  this  lad^.'  As 
he  said  this  he  took  from  his  finger  a  ring  of  some  price,  and 
offered  it  to  Janet  Foster,  adding,  '  Wear  this,  for  her  sake  and 
for  mine.' 

'I  am  well  pleased,  my  lord,'  answereil  Janet,  demurely, 
'that  my  poor  service  huth  gratified  my  lady,  whom  no  one 
can  draw  nigh  tu  wifhout  desiring  to  please;  but  we  of  the 
precious  Master  lloUlfurth'a  congregation  seek  not,  like  the 
gay  daughters  of  this  world,  to  twine  gold  around  our  fingers, 
or  wear  stones  upon  our  necks,  like  the  vain  women  of  T3rre 
and  of  Sidon ' 

•Oh,  what!  you  are  a  grave  professor  of  the  precise  sister- 
hood, pretty  Mistress  Janet,'  said  the  earl,  'and  i  think  your 
father  is  of  the  same  congregation  in  sincerity.  I  like  vou 
both  the  better  for  it ;  for  I  liave  been  prayed  for  and  wished 
well  to,  in  your  congregations.  And  you  may  the  better 
afford  the  lack  of  ornament.  Mistress  Janet,  because  your  fingers 
are  slender  and  your  neck  white.  But  here  is  what  neither 
Papist  nor  Puritan,  latiiudiuarian  nor  precisian,  ever  boggles  or 
makes  mouths  at.     E'en  take  it,  my  girl,  and  employ  it  as  you 

list.' 

So  saying,  he  put  into  her  hand  five  broad  gold  pieces  of 
Philip  and  Mary. 

'  I  would  not  accept  this  gold  neither,'  said  Janet,  '  but  that 
i  hope  to  find  a  use  for  it  which  will  bring  a  blessing  on  us  all' 

'  Even  please  thyself,  pretty  Janet,'  said  the  earl,  '  and  I 
shall  be  well  satisfied.  And  I  prithee  let  them  hasten  the 
evening  collation.' 

•I  have  bidden  Master  Varney  and  Master  Foster  to  suj) 
with  us,  my  lord,'  said  the  countess,  as  Janet  retired  to  obey 
the  earl's  coiiimands  ;  '  has  it  your  approbation  1 ' 

'What  you  do  ever  must  have  so,  iny  sweet  Amy,'  replied 
her  husband  ;  '  and  1  am  the  better  pleased  thou  hast  done 
them  this  grace,  because  Richard  Varney  is  my  sworn  man, 
and  a  close  brother  of  my  secret  council ;  and  for  the  present 
I  must  needs  repose  much  trust  in  this  Anthony  Foster.' 

'  I  had  a  boon  to  beg  of  thee,  and  a  secret  to  tell  thee,  my 
dear  lord,'  said  the  countess,  witli  a  faltering  accent. 

'Let  both  be  for  to-morrow,  my  love,'  replied  the  earl.  'I 
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see  diey  (HieQ  the  folding  doors  into  the  banquetiug-parlour 
and,  M  I  have  ndden  fur  and  feat,  a  cup  of  wine  will  not  be 
unacceptable. 

So  saying,  he  led  his  lovely  wife  into  the  next  apartment, 
where  Vamev  and  Foster  received  them  with  the  deepest 
reverences,  which  the  tir^t  paid  after  the  fashion  of  the  court 
and  tlie  second  alter  that  of  the  congregation.  The  earl 
returned  their  waluution  with  the  negligent  courtesy  of  one 
louguseti  to  such  homage;  while  the  countess  repaid  it  with 
a  punctilious  solicitude  which  showed  it  was  not  quite  so 
familiar  to  her. 

The  banquet  at    which    the    company  seated    themselves 
corresiwnded  in  magnificence  with  the  splendour  of  the  apart- 
ment in  which  It  was  served  up,  but  no  domestic  gave  his 
attendance.    Janet  alone  stood  ready  to  wait  upon  toe  com- 
pany ;  and,  mdeeil,  the  board  was  so  well  supplied  with  all 
that  couid  be  desired  that  little  or  no  assistance  was  ne;  essary 
1  he  earl  and  his  lady  occupied  the  upper  end  of  the  table  and 
Vjiriiey  and  Foster  sat  beneath  the  salt,  as  was  the  custom 
with  inferiors.     1  he  latter,  overawed  perliaps  by  society  to 
which  he  was  altogether  unused,  did  not  utter  a  single  syllable 
.lunng  the  repast ;  while  Varney,  with  great  tact  and  discem- 
inent,  sustained  just  as  much  of  the  conversation  as,  without 
the  apnearance  of  uitrusion  on  his  part,  prevented  it  from 
hmguishing,  and  maintained  the  goo<l-humour  of  the  earl  at  the 
highest  pitch.     Ihis  man  was  indeed  highly  qualified  by  nature 
to  discharge  the  part  in  which  he  found  himself  phwsed,  beinc 
discreet  and  cautious  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
quick,  keen-witted,  and  imaginative  ;  so  that  even  the  countess 
preiudiced  as  she  wjw  against  him  on  many  accounts,  felt 
and  enjoyed  his  powers  of  conversjition,  and  was  more  disposed 
than  she  had  ever  hitherto  foun.I  herself  to  join  in  the  praises 
which  the  ear   lavished  on  his  favourite.     The  hour  of  rest  at 
length  arrived,  the  earl  and  countess  retired  to  their  apart- 
ment, and  all  was  silent  in  the  castle  for  the  rest  of  the  night 

barly  on  the  ensuing  morning,  Varney  acted  as  the  earl's 
chamberlain  as  well  as  his  master  of  horse,  though  the  htter 
was  his  proper  office  in  that  magnificent  household,  where 
knights  and  gentlemen  of  good  descent  were  well  contented  to 
hold  such  menial  si  tuations  as  nobles  themselves  held  in  tliat 
of  the  sovereign.  I'hc  duties  of  each  of  these  charges  were 
ami  lar  to  Varney  who,  sprung  from  an  ancient  but  dccayerl 
lamily,  was  the  earl  s  page  during  his  earlier  and  more  (.bscure 
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fortunes,  and,  &ith(iil  to  him  in  adversity,  had  afterwards  con- 
trived to  render  himself  no  less  useful  to  him  in  his  rapid 
and  splendid  advance  to  fortune ;  thu6  establishing  in  him  an 
intnest  resting  both  on  present  and  past  services,  which  rendered 
him  an  almost  indispensable  Hbarer  of  his  confidence. 

'  Hdp  me  to  do  on  a  plainer  riding-snit,  Vamey,'  said  the 
earl,  as  ne  laid" aside  his  morning-gown,  flowered  with  silk  and 
lined  with  sables,  'and  put  the-se  chains  and  fetters  there 
(pointing  to  the  collars  of  the  various  orders  which  lay  on  the 
table])  into  their  place  of  security ;  my  neck  last  night  was 
wellnigh  broke  with  the  weight  of  them.  I  am  balf  of  the 
mind  that  the^  shall  gall  me  no  more.  They  are  bonds  which 
knaves  have  mvented  to  fetter  fools.  How  think'st  thou, 
Vamey  t ' 

'Faith,  my  good  lord,'  said  his  attendant,  'I  think  fetters 
of  gold  are  like  no  other  fetters :  they  are  ever  the  weightier 
the  welcomer.' 

'  For  all  that,  Varney,'  replied  his  master,  '  I  am  wellnigh 
resolved  they  shall  bind  me  to  the  court  no  longer.  What  can 
further  service  and  higher  fiivour  give  me,  beyond  the  high 
rank  and  large  estate  which  I  have  already  secured  ?  What 
brought  my  mther  to  the  block,  but  that  he  could  not  bound 
his  wishes  Titbin  right  and  reason  1  I  have,  you  know,  had 
mine  own  ventures  and  mine  own  escapes ;  I  am  wellnigh 
resolved  to  tempt  the  sea  no  farther,  but  sit  me  down  in  quiet 
on  the  shore.' 

'  And  gather  cockle-shells,  with  Dan  Cupid  to  aid  you,'  said 
Vamey. 

'  How  mean  you  by  that,  Vamey  t '  said  the  earl,  somewhat 
hastily. 

'  Nay,  my  lord,'  said  Vamey, '  be  not  angry  with  me.  If  your 
lordship  is  happy  in  a  lady  so  rarely  lovely  that,  in  order  to 
enjoy  her  company  with  somewhat  more  freedom,  you  are  will- 
ing to  part  with  all  you  have  hitherto  lived  for,  some  of  your 
poor  servants  may  be  sufferers ;  but  your  bounty  hath  placed 
me  so  high,  that  I  shall  ever  have  enough  to  maintain  a  poor 
gentleman  in  the  rank  befitting  the  high  office  he  has  held  in 
your  lordship's  family.' 

'  Yet  you  seem  discontented  when  I  propose  throwing  up  a 
dangerous  game,  winch  may  end  in  the  ruin  of  Iwth  of  us.' 

'  I,  my  lord  ! '  said  Varney  ; '  surely  I  have  no  cause  to  regret 
your  lordship's  retreat.  It  vn\l  not  be  Riciiard  Vamey  who 
will  incur  the  displeasure  of  majesty,  and  the  ridicule  of  the 
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court,  wb«i  the  stateliest  febric  that  ever  was  foonded  upon  a 
prince's  &Tour  melts  away  like  a  morning  frost-work.  I  would 
only  hare  you  yourself  be  ansured,  my  lord,  ere  you  take  a  ^p 
which  cannot  l)e  retnicted,  that  you  conault  your  &me  and 
happiness  in  the  course  you  propose' 

'^)Mk  on,  then,  Vaniey,'  said  the  earl ;  '  1  tell  thee  I  hare 
determined  nothing,  and  will  weigh  all  considerations  on  either 
side.' 

'  Well,  then,  my  lord,'  replied  Vaniev,  '  we  will  suppose  the 
step  taken,  the  frown  frowned,  the  laugh  laughecl,  and  uie  moan 
moaned.  You  have  retired,  we  will  say,  to  some  one  of  your 
most  distant  castles,  so  fer  from  court  that  you  hear  neither 
the  sorrow  of  your  friends  nor  the  glee  of  your  enemies.  We 
will  suppose,  too,  that  your  successful  rival  will  be  satisfied  —  a 
thing  greatly  to  be  doubted  —  with  abridging  and  cutting  away 
the  branches  of  the  great  tree  which  so  long  kept  the  sun  from 
liim,  and  that  he  does  not  insist  uyon  tearing  you  up  by  the 
roots.  Well,  the  late  prime  favounte  of  England,  who  wielded 
her  general's  staff"  and  controlled  her  parliaments,  is  now  a  rural 
baron,  hunting,  liawking,  drinking  tat  ale  with  country  esquires, 
and  mustering  his  men  at  the  command  of  the  high  sheriff ' 

'  Vamey,  forbear  ! '  saitl  the  earl. 

'  Nay,  my  lord,  you  must  give  me  leave  to  conclude  my 
picture.  Sussex  governs  England,  the  Queen's  health  foils, 
the  succession  is  to  be  settled  —  a  road  is  opened  to  ambition 
more  splendid  than  ambition  ever  dreamed  of  You  hear  all  this 
as  you  sit  by  the  hob,  under  the  shade  of  your  hall  chimney. 
You  then  begin  to  think  what  hopes  you  have  fallen  from,  and 
what  insignificance  you  have  embraced,  and  all  that  you  might 
look  babies  in  the  eyes  of  your  fair  wife  oftener  than  once  a- 
fortnight' 

'  I  say,  Vamev,'  said  the  eari,  'no  more  of  this.  I  said  not 
that  the  step,  which  my  own  ease  and  comfort  would  urge  me 
to,  was  to  be  taken  hastilj ,  or  without  due  consideration  to  the 
public  safety.  Bear  witnesis  to  me,  Vamev  ;  I  subdue  my  wishes 
of  retirement,  n<>t  because  I  am  moved  by  the  call  of  private 
ambition,  but  that  I  niny  preserve  the  position  m  which  I  may 
best  serve  mv  country  at  the  hour  of  need.  Order  our  horses 
presently.  I  will  wear,  as  formerly,  one  of  the  livery  cloaks, 
and  ride  before  the  portmantle.  Thou  shalt  be  master  for  the 
day,  Varney;  neglect  nothing  that  can  blind  suspicion.  We 
will  to  horse  ere  men  are  stirring.  I  will  but  f  ':e  leave  of  my 
lady,  and  be  ready.     I  impose  a  restraint  on  my  uwn  poor  heart. 
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and  wound  one  yet  more  dear  to  me ;  but  the  patriot  must 
subdue  the  husband.' 

Having  said  this  in  a  melancholy  but  firm  accent,  he  left  the 
dressing-iipartment. 

'I  am  glad  thou  art  gone,'  thought  Vamey,  'or,  practised  as 
1  am  in  tae  follies  of  mankind,  I  had  laughed  in  the  very  face  of 
thee  !    Thou  mayest  tire  as  thou  wilt  uf  thy  new  bauble,  thy 

Eretty  piece  of  painted  Eve's  flesh  there,  I  will  not  be  thy 
indrance.  But  uf  thine  old  bauble,  ambition,  thou  shalt  not 
tire,  for  as  you  climb  the  hill,  my  lord,  you  must  drag  Richard 
Vamey  up  with  vou  ;  and  if  he  can  urge  you  to  the  ascent  he 
means  to  profit  oy,  believe  mo  he  will  spare  neither  whip  nor 
spur.  And  for  you,  my  pretty  ludy,  that  would  be  countess 
outright,  you  were  best  not  thwart  my  courses,  lest  you  are 
called  to  an  old  reckoning  on  a  new  score.  "  Thou  shalt  be 
master,"  did  he  say  ?  By  my  iaith,  he  may  find  that  he  spoke 
truer  than  he  is  aware  of  And  thus  he,  who,  in  the  estima- 
tion of  so  many  wise-judging  men,  can  match  Burleigh  and 
Walsingham  in  policy,  and  Sussex  in  war,  becomes  pupil  to  his 
own  menial ;  and  all  for  a  hazel  eye  and  a  little  cunning  red 
and  white,  and  so  falls  ambition.  And  yet,  if  the  charms  of 
mortal  woman  could  excuse  a  man's  politic  pate  for  b«5oming 
bewildered,  my  lord  had  the  excuse  at  his  nght  hand  on  this 
blessed  evening  that  has  last  passed  over  us.  Well,  let  things 
roll  as  they  may,  he  shall  make  me  great,  or  I  will  make  myself 
happy ;  and  for  that  softer  piece  of  creation,  if  sh%  speak  not  out 
her  interview  with  Tressilian,  as  well  I  think  she  dare  not,  she 
also  must  traffic  with  me  for  concealment  and  mutual  support 
in  spite  of  all  this  scorn.  I  must  to  the  stables.  Well,  my  lord,  I 
order  your  retinue  now  ;  the  time  may  soon  come  that  mi/  master 
of  the  horse  shall  order  mine  own.  What  was  Thomas  Crom- 
well but  a  smith's  son,  and  he  died  "  my  lord  "  —  on  a  scaffcld, 
doubtless,  but  that,  too,  war  in  character.  And  what  was  Ralph 
Sadler  but  the  clerk  of  Cromwell,  and  he  has  gazed  eighteen 
fair  lordships,  —  via  !  I  know  my  steerage  as  well  as  they.' 
So  sajring,  he  left  the  apartment. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  earl  had  re-entered  the  bedchamber, 
bent  on  taking  a  hasty  farewell  of  the  lovely  countess,  and 
scarce  daring  to  trust  himself  in  private  with  her,  to  hear  re- 
quests again  urged  which  he  found  it  difficult  to  parry,  yet 
which  his  recent  conversation  with  his  master  of  horse  had 
determined  him  not  to  grant. 
He  found  her  in  a  white  cymar  of  silk  lined  with  furs,  her 
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I  -^  anstockinged  and  hastily  thrust  into  slippers,  her 
unbroided  hair  escaping  from  under  her  midnight  coif-  with 
little  anav  but  her  own  loveliness,  rather  augmented  than 
dimimsW  by  the.  gnef  which  she  felt  at  the  approach^ 
moment  of  separation.  *  "«»*>uiug 

'Now,  God  be  with  thee,  my  dearest  and  loveliest ! '  said  the 
carl  8(»rce  tearing  himself  fT,m  her  embrace,  yet  again  return- 
ing to  fold  her  again  axid  again  in  his  arms,  and  aiain  bidding 
farewell,  and  again  returning  to  kiss  and  bid  adieu  once  morT 
1  he  sun  18  on  the  verge  of  the  blue  horizon  - 1  dare  not  stoy 
Lre  this  I  should  have  been  ten  miles  from  hence  ' 

Such  were  the  words  with  which  at  length  he  strove  to  cut 
short  their  parting  interview.  ^  «,  i.uu 

.  AW^i  '"i?  "w  F^^^  "^y  ri"^'"*'  t^en  1 '  said  the  countess. 
Ah,  false  knight !  did  ever  lacty,  with  bare  foot  in  slipper,  seek 
boon  of  a  brave  knight,  yet  return  with  denial  ? ' 

Anything,  Amy-  anything  thou  canst  ask  I  will  grant,' 
answered  the  earl;  'always  excepting,'  he  said,  'that  which 
might  ruin  us  both. 

'Nay,'  said  the  countess,  'I  urge  not  my  wish  to  be  acknow- 
ledged in  the  character  which  would  make  me  the  envy  of 
hngiand  — as  the  wife,  that  is,  of  mv  brave  and  noble  lord,  the 
first  as  the  most  fondly  beloved  of  liiglish  nobles.  Let  me  but 
share  the  secret  with  my  dear  father!  Let  me  but  end  his 
misery  on  my  unworthy  account ;  they  say  he  is  ill,  the  good 
old  kind-hearted  man!'  *' 

'  They  say  ? '  asked  the  earl,  hastily ;  '  who  says  ?  Did  not 
Varney  convey  to  Sir  Hugh  all  we  dare  at  present  tell  him 
concerning  your  happiness  and  welfare  ?  And  has  he  not  told 
you  that  the  good  old  knight  wa?  following,  with  good  heart 
anrt  health,  his  favourite  and  wonted  exercise  ?  Who  has  dared 
put  other  thoughts  into  your  head  ? ' 

'Oh,  no  one,  my  K  rd  —  no  one,'  said  the  countess,  something 
alarmed  at  the  tone  m  which  the  ouestion  was  put ;  '  hut  yet 
my  lord,  I  would  fain  be  assured  by  mine  own  eyesight  that 
my  father  is  well. 

'  Be  contented,  Amy  :  thou  canst  not  now  have  communica- 
tion with  thy  father  or  his  house.  Were  it  not  a  deep  course 
ot  policy  to  commit  no  secret  unnecessarily  to  the  custody  of 
more  than  must  needs  be,  it  were  sufficient  reason  for  secrecy 
that  yonder  Cornishman  —  yonder  Trevanion,  or  Tressilian  or 
whatever  his  name  is  -  haunts  the  old  knight's  house,  and  must 
necessarily  know  whatever  is  communicated  there.' 
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'  My  lord,'  answered  the  countess,  '  I  do  not  think  it  so.  My 
fiirther  has  been  long  noted  a  worthy  and  honourable  man  ;  and 
for  Tressilian,  if  we  can  pardon  ourselves  the  ill  we  have  wrought 
him,  I  will  wager  the  coronet  I  am  to  share  with  you  one  day 
that  he  is  incapable  of  returning  injury  for  injury.' 

'  I  will  not  trust  him,  however.  Amy,'  said  her  husband  — '  by 
my  honour,  I  will  not  trust  him.  I  would  rather  the  foul  fiend 
intermingle  in  our  secret  than  this  Tressilian ! ' 

And  why,  my  lord  ? '  said  the  countess,  though  she  shuddered 
slightly  at  the  tone  of  determination  in  which  he  spoke ;  '  lee 
me  but  know  why  you  think  thus  hardly  of  Tressilian  1 ' 

'Madam,'  replied  the  earl,  'my  will  ought  to  be  a  sufficient 
reason.  If  you  desire  more,  consider  how  this  Tressilian  is 
leagued,  and  with  whom.  He  stands  high  in  the  opinion  of 
this  Ratcliffe,  this  Sussex,  against  whom  I  am  barely  able  to 
maintain  my  ground  in  the  opinion  of  our  suspicious  mistress  ; 
and  if  he  had  me  at  such  advantage.  Amy,  as  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  tale  of  our  marriage  before  Elizabeth  were 
fitly  prepared,  I  were  an  outcast  from  her  grace  for  ever  —  a 
bankrupt  at  once  in  favour  and  in  fortune,  perhaps,  for  she 
hath  in  her  a  touch  of  her  father  Henry  —  a  victim,  and  it  may 
be  a  bloody  one,  to  her  offended  and  jealous  resentment.' 

'  But  why,  my  lord,'  again  urged  his  lady,  'should  you  deem 
thus  mjunon.sly  of  a  man  of  whom  you  know  so  little  1  What 
you  do  know  of  Tressilian  is  through  me,  and  it  is  I  who  assure 
you  that  in  no  circumstances  will  he  betray  your  secret.  If  I 
did  him  wrong  in  your  behalf,  my  lord,  I  am  now  the  more 
concerned  you  should  do  him  justice.  You  are  offended  at 
my  speaking  ol  him,  what  would  you  say  had  I  actually  myself 
seen  him  V 

'If  you  had,'  replied  the  carl,  'you  would  do  well  to  keep 
that  mterview  as  secret  as  that  which  is  spoken  in  a  confessional 
I  seek  no  one  s  rum  ;  but  he  who  thrustf  ;  "niself  on  my  secret 
pnvacy  were  better  look  well  to  his  future  walk.  The  bear  * 
brooks  no  one  to  cross  his  awful  path.' 

I  Awful,  indeed  ! '  said  the  countess,  turning  very  pale. 

•You  are  ill,  my  love,'  said  the  earl,  supporting  her  in  his 
arms ;  stretch  yourself  on  your  couch  again  ;  it  is  but  an  early 
(lay  for  you  to  leave  it.  Havo  you  aught  else,  involving  less 
<"^n  myfeme,  my  fortune,  and  my  life,  to  a.'^k  of  me?' 

'  Nothmg,  my  lord  and  love,'  answered  the  countess,  faintly ; 
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•somelJung  there  was  thr.t  I  jo-  'H  have  told  you,  but  your 
anger  has  dnven  it  from  in}  ,  ction.' 

'Keserve  it  till  our  next  r  g,  my  love,'  said  the  earl 

fondly,  and  again  embracing  :  ..  ;  'and  barring  only  those 
requests  which  I  cannot  and  dare  not  grant,  thy  wish  must  be 
more  than  hngland  and  all  its  dependencies  can  fulfil  if  it  is 
not  gratifaed  to  the  letter.' 

Thus  saying  he  at  length  took  farewell.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  staircase  he  received  from  Vamoy  an  ample  liver>-  cloak 
and  slouched  hat,  in  which  he  wrapped  himself  so  as  to  disguise 
ins  person  and  completely  conceal  his  features.  Horses  were 
ready  m  the  courtyard  for  himself  and  Varney ;  for  one  or  two 
ot  his  tram,  entrusted  with  the  secret  no  far  as  to  know  or  guess 
that  the  earl  intrigued  with  a  lieautifiil  lady  at  that  mansion, 
though  her  name  and  quality  were  unknown  to  them,  had  already 
been  dismissed  over  night. 

Anthony  Foster  himself  had  in  han.l  the  rein  of  the  earl's 
palfrey,  a  stout  and  able  nag  for  the  road  ;  while  his  old  serving- 
man  held  the  bndle  of  the  more  showy  and  gallant  steed  which 
Kichard  Varney  was  to  occupy  in  the  character  of  master. 

As  the  earl  approached,  however,  Varney  advanced  to  hold 
Ins  master  s  bndle,  and  to  prevent  Poster  from  paying  that  duty 
to  the  earl  which  he  probably  considered  as  lielonging  to  his 
own  office.  Foster  scowled  at  an  interference  which  seemed 
intended  to  prevent  his  jxiying  his  court  to  his  patron,  but 
gave  place  to  Varney ;  and  the  earl,  mounting  without  farther 
observation,  and  forgetting  that  his  as.suraed  character  of  a 
domestic  threw  him  into  the  rear  of  his  supposed  master,  rode 
pensivek  out  of  the  quadrangle,  nt.t  without  waving  his  hand 
repeatedly  in  answer  to  the  signals  which  were  made  by  the 
countess  with  her  kerchief  from  the  windows  of  her  apart- 
ment. 

While  his  stately  form  vani.shed  under  the  dark  archway 
wliicli  led  out  of  the  quadrangle,  Varney  muttered,  '  There  goes 
hne  policy  —  the  servant  before  the  master  ! '  then,  as  he  dis- 
appeared, seized  the  moment  to  sjieak  a  word  vnth  Foster 
Ihou  look'st  dark  on  me,  Anthony,'  he  said,  'as  if  I  hatl 
(lepnved  thee  of  a  parting  nod  of  my  lord ;  b'lt  I  have  moved 
hini  to  leave  thee  a  better  remeiiibiitnce  for  thy  faithful  service 
hee  here !  a  purse  of  as  good  gold  as  eve.  chinked  under  a 
misers  thumb  and  forefinger.  Ay,  count  them,  lad,'  said  he, 
ns  foster  received  the  goltl  with  a  grim  smile,  'and  add  to  them 
the  goodly  remembrance  he  gave  last  night  to  Janet.' 
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'  How 's  this !  —  how 's  this ! '  said  Anthony  Foster,  hastily ; 
•gave  he  gold  to  Janet  1' 

'Ay,  man,  \«herefore  not?  does  not  her  service  to  his  fiur 
lady  require  ^erdon  ? ' 

•  She  shall  have  none  on  't,'  said  Foster  :  '  she  shall  return  it 
I  know  his  dotage  on  one  fiice  is  as  brief  as  it  is  deep.  His 
affections  are  as  fickle  as  the  moon.' 

'Why,  Foster,  thou  art  mad;  thou  dost  not  hope  for  such 
good  fortune  as  that  my  lord  should  cast  an  eye  c  Janet? 
Who,  in  the  fiend's  name,  would  listen  to  the  thrush  when  the 
nightingale  is  singing?' 

'Thrush  or  nightingale,  all  is  one  to  the  fowler ;  and.  Master 
Vamey,  you  can  sound  the  quail-pipe  most  daintily  to  wile 
wantons  into  his  nets.  I  desire  no  such  devil's  preferment  for 
Janet  as  you  have  brought  many  a  poor  maiden  to.  Dost  thou 
laugh  ?  I  will  keep  one  limb  of  my  family,  at  least,  from  Satan's 
clutches,  that  thou  mayest  rely  on.     She  shaD  restore  the  gold.' 

'Ay,  or  give  it  to  thy  keeping,  Tony,  which  will  serve  as 
well,'  answered  Varney ;  'but  1  have  that  to  say  which  is  more 
serious.  Our  lord  is  returning  to  court  in  an  evil  humour 
for  us.' 

'  How  meanest  thou  1 '  said  Foster.  '  Is  he  tired  already  of 
his  pretty  toy  —  his  plaything  yonder  ?  He  has  purchased  her 
at  a  monarch's  ransom,  and  I  warrant  me  he  rues  bis  bargain.' 

'  Not  a  whit,  Tonv,'  answered  the  master  of  the  horse ;  '  he 
dotes  on  her,  and  will  forsake  the  court  for  her ;  then  down  go 
hopes,  possessions,  and  safety  :  church  lands  are  resumed,  Tony, 
and  well  if  the  holders  be  not  called  to  account  in  Exchequer. 

'  That  were  ruin,'  said  Foster,  his  brow  darkening  with  appre- 
hensions ;  '  and  all  this  for  a  woman  !  Had  it  been  for  his  soul's 
sake,  it  were  something  ;  and  I  sometimes  wish  I  myself  could 
fling  away  the  world  that  cleaves  to  me,  and  be  as  one  of  the 
poorest  of  our  church.' 

'  Thou  art  like  enough  to  be  so,  Tony,'  answered  Vamey ; 
'  but  I  think  the  devil  will  give  thee  little  credit  for  thy  com- 
pelled poverty,  and  so  thou  losest  on  all  bunds.  But  follow  my 
counsel,  and  Cumnor  Place  shall  be  thy  copyhold  yet.  Say 
■  nothing  of  this  Tressilian's  visit  —  not  a  word  until  I  give  thee 
notice.' 

'  And  wherefore,  I  pray  you  ? '  asked  Foster,  suspiciously. 

'Dull  beast ! '  replied  Varney ;  '  in  my  lord's  present  humour 
it  were  the  ready  way  to  confirm  him  in  his  resolution  of  retire- 
ment, should  he  know  that  his  lady  was  haunted  with  such  a 
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.pectre  m  his  absence  He  would  be  for  playing  the  dragon 
himself  oyer  his  golden  fniit,  and  then,  Tony,  thy  occnpation  is 
en^    A  word  to  the  wise.     Farewell  —  I  must  followhim.' 

He  turned  his  horse,  struck  him  with  the  spurs,  and  rode  oflf 
under  the  archway  in  pursuit  of  his  lord. 

•  Would  thy  occupation  were  ended,'  or  thy  neck  broken, 
(lainned  mnder!    said  Anthony  Foster.     'But  I  must  follow 
bis  beck,  for  his  interest  and  mine  are  the  same,  and  he  can 
wind  the  proud  earl  to  his  will.    Janet  shall  give  me  those 
pieces  though;  they  shall  be  laic'  out  in  some  way  for  God's 
service,  and  I  will  keep  them  separate  in  my  strong  chest  till 
1  can  fall  upon  a  fatting  employment  for  them.     No  contagious 
vapour  shall  breathe  on  Janet :  she  sliall  remain  purTas  a 
blessed  spirit,  were  it  but  to  pray  God  fur  her  father.     I  need 
lier  prayers,  for  I  am  at  a  hard  pass.     Strange  reports  are 
iibroad  concenung  my  way  of  life.    ^I'he  congregation  look  cold 
on  me,  and  when  Master  Holdforth  spoke  of  hyi)ocr;>s  being 
like  a  whited  sepulchre,  which  within  was  full  of       .    men's 
oones,  methought  he  looked  full  at  me.     The  Rom.sh  was  a 
corutorteble  laith,  Lainbourne  spoke  true  in  that    A  man  had 
but  to  follow  his  thrift  by  such  wajs  as  offered  —  tell  his  beads 
—  hear  a  mass -- confess,  and  be  absolved.     These  Puritans 
tread  a  harder  and  a  rougher  path ,  but  I  will  try —  I  will  read 
my  bible  for  an  hour  ere  I  again  open  mine  iron  chest.' 

Vamey,  nieantime,  spurred  after  his  lord,  whom  he  found 
waiting  for  him  at  the  postern  gate  of  the  park 

'  T^  ''f^u  *i™®'  y'J"l«y''  ^'^  tl>«  earl,  'and  it  presses.  I 
must  be  at  Woodstock  before  I  can  safely  lay  aside  my  disguise, 
and  till  then  I  journey  m  some  peril.'  J      b       , 

'It  is  but  two  hours'  brisk  riding,  my  lord,'  said  Vamey; 
tor  me,  I  only  stopped  to  enforce  your  commands  of  care  and 
secrecy  on  yonder  Foster  and  to  inquire  about  the  abode  of  the 
gentleman  whom  I  would  promote  to  your  lordship's  train  in 
the  room  of  Trevors.  f     i-  oiu  .u 

.1  '^^7-'^®-?^./"^''  ^¥  '"^"^lian  of  the  ante-chamber,  think'st 
tbou  ?   said  the  earl. 

'He  promises  well,  my  lord,' replied  Vamey;  'but  if  your 
Ir.rdship  were  pleased  to  ride  on,  I  could  go  back  to  Cuninor, 
oli't  of  £d  '    "  ^  ^^"''     '"'^'^^'P  ^^  Woodstock  before  you  are 

c  '^li^'^  am  asleep  there,  thou  knowest,  at  this  moment,' 
saifl  the  earl ;  and  I  pray  you  not  to  spare  horse-flesh,  that 
}<'u  may  be  with  mo  at  my  levee.' 
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So  saying,  he  gave  bis  horse  the  spur,  and  proceeded  on 
his  journey,  while  Vamey  rode  back  to  (Juniuor  by  the  p 
road^  avoiding  the  parlc  The  latter  alighted  at  the  uuur 
of  the  bonny  Black  Bear,  and  desired  to  speak  with  Master 
Michael  Lamboume.  That  respectable  character  wr.s  not  long 
of  appearing  before  his  new  patron,  but  it  was  ^lith  downcast 
looks. 

'Thou  hast  lost  the  scent,'  said  Vamey,  'of  thy  comrade 
Tressilian.  I  know  it  by  thy  hang-dog  visage.  Is  this  thy 
alacrity,  thou  impudent  knave  ? ' 

'  Cog's  wounds ! '  said  Lamboume, '  there  was  never  a  trail  so 
finely  bunted.  I  saw  him  to  earth  at  mine  uncle's  here  —  stuck 
to  him  like  bee's-wax  —  saw  him  at  supper  —  watched  him  to  his 
chamber,  and  presto  —  he  is  gone  next  moming,  the  very  hostler 
knows  not  where  ! ' 

'This  sounds  like  practice  upon  me,  sir,'  replied  Vamey; 
'  and  if  it  prove  so,  by  my  soul  you  shall  repent  it ! ' 

'  Sir,  the  best  hound  \vill  be  sometimes  at  fault,'  answered 
Lamboume  ;  '  how  should  it  serve  me  that  this  fellow  should 
have  thus  evanished  ?  You  may  ask  mine  host,  Giles  Gosling  — 
ask  the  tapster  and  hostler  —  ask  Cicely,  and  the  whole  house- 
hold, how  I  kept  eyes  on  Tressilian  while  he  was  on  foot  On 
my  soul,  I  could  not  be  expected  to  watch  him  like  a  sick-nurse, 
when  I  had  seen  him  fairly  a-bed  in  his  chamber.  That  will  be 
allowed  me,  surely.' 

Vamey  did,  in  /act,  make  some  inquiry  among  the  house- 
hold, which  confirmed  the  truth  of  Lambourne's  statement. 
Tressilian,  it  was  unanimously  agreed,  had  departed  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly,  betwixt  night  and  morning. 

'  But  I  will  wrong  no  one,'  said  mine  host ;  '  he  left  on  the 
table  in  his  lodpng  the  full  value  of  his  reckoning,  with  some 
allowance  to  the  servants  of  the  house,  which  was  the  less 
necessary  tlip* '  "^  .y.ddled  his  own  gelding,  as  it  seems,  wthout 


the  hostier'p 

Thus  sa* 

Vamey  beg 

the  mode  in 


the  rectitude  of  Lambourne's  conduct, 
to  him  upon  his  future  prospects,  and 
ue  meant  to  bestow  himself,  intimating  that 
he  understood  trom  Foster  he  was  not  disinclined  to  enter  into 
the  household  of  a  nobleman. 

'  Have  you,'  said  he,  '  ever  been  at  court  ?' 
'  No,'  replied  Lamboume ;  '  but  ever  since  I  was  ten  years 
old  I  have  dreamt  once  a- week  that  I  was  there,  and  made  my 
fortune.' 
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'It  may  be  your  own  fault  if  your  dream  comes  not  true.' 
said  Varney.     '  An  you  needy  ? '  ' 

*  JJm  ! '  replied  Lamboume ;  '  I  love  pleasure.' 
'  rhat  IS  a  sufficient  answer,  and  an  honest  one,'  said  Vamev 
Know  you  aught  of  the  requisites  expected  from  the  retainer 
of  a  nsmg  courtier  ? 

'  I  have  imagined  them  to  myself,  sir,'  answered  lamboume  • 
as,  tor  example,  a  quick  eye,  a  close  mouth,  a  ready  and  bold 
hand,  a  shaq)  wit,  and  a  blunt  conscience.' 

•And  thine,  1  suppose,'  said  Varney,  'has  had  its  edge 
blunted  long  since  ?  * 

'I  cannot  remember,  sir,  that  its  edge  was  ever  over  keen ' 
replied  Lamboume  'When  I  was  a  youth,  I  had  some  few 
whimsies  but  I  rubbed  them  partly  out  of  my  recollection  on 
the  rough  grindstone  of  the  wars,  and  what  remained  I  washed 
out  111  the  broad  waves  of  the  Atlantic' 

'  Thou  hast  served,  then,  in  the  Indies  ? ' 

'In  both  East  and  West,'  answered  the  candidate  for  court 
service,   by  both  sea  and  land  ;  I  have  served  both  the  Portugal 
and  the  Spaniard,  both  the  Dutchman  and  the  Frenchman 
ami  have  made  war  on  our  own  account  with  a  crew  of  jolly 
telJows  who  held  there  was  no  peace  beyond  the  Line.' ' 

'Thou  mayest  do  me,  and  my  lord, and  thyself,  good  service ' 
said  Varney,  after  a  pause.  '  But  observe,  I  know  the  world. 
and  answer  me  truly,  canst  thou  be  faithful  t ' 

'Did  you  not  know  the  world,'  answered  Lamboume  'it 
were  my  duty  to  say  "ay,"  without  further  circumstance,  and  to 
swear  to  it  with  life  and  honour,  and  so  forth.  But  as  it  seems 
to  me  that  your  worship  is  one  who  desires  rather  honest  truth 
than  politic  falsehood,  I  reply  to  j-ou  that  I  can  be  faithful  to 
the  gallows  foot,  ay,  to  the  loop  that  dangles  from  it,  if  I  am 
well  used  and  well  recomijensed  —  not  otherwise.' 

'To  thy  other  virtues  thou  canst  add,  no  doubt,'  said  Vamey 
in  a  jeering  tone,  '  .he  knack  of  seeming  serious  and  religious 
when  the  moment  demands  it  ? ' 

'It  would  cost  me  nothing,'  said  Lamhaume,  'to  say  "yes  " 
but  to  speak  on  the  square  I  must  needs  sj^^  no."  If  you  want 
a  hypocrite,  you  may  take  Anthony  Foster,  who,  from  his  child- 
hood, had  some  sort  of  phantom  haunting  him,  which  he  called 
religion,  though  it  was  that  sort  of  godliness  which  always 
ended  in  being  great  gain.     But  I  have  no  such  knack  of  it.' 
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'  Well,'  replied  Vamey,  '  if  thou  hast  no  hypocriay,  hast  thou 
not  a  nag  here  in  the  stable  7 ' 

'  Ay,  sir,'  said  Lamboume,  *  that  shall  take  hedge  and  ditch 
with  my  lord  duke's  best  hunters.  When  I  made  a  little  mis- 
take on  Shooter's  Hill,  and  stopped  an  ancient  grazier  whose 
pouches  were  better  lined  than  his  brain-pan,  the  bonny 
bay  nag  carried  me  sheer  oil',  in  spite  of  the  whole  hue  and 
cry.' 

'Saddle  him  then,  instantly,  and  attend  me,'  said  Vamey. 
'Leave  thy  clothes  and  baggage  under  charge  of  mine  host,  and 
[  will  conduct  thee  to  a  service  in  vbicl  if  thou  do  not  better 
thyself,  the  fault  shall  not  be  tbrttine's,  I  it  vhine  own.' 

'Brave  and  hearty!'  said  Lamboume,  'and  I  am  mounted 
in  an  instant.  Knave,  hostler,  saddle  my  mg  without  the  loss 
of  one  instant,  as  thou  dost  value  the  safety  of  thy  noddle. 
Pretty  Cicely,  take  half  this  purse  to  comfort  thee  for  my 
sudden  departure.' 

'  Gogsnouna  ! '  replied  the  fether, '  Cicely  wants  no  such  token 
from  thee.  Go  away,  Mike,  and  gather  grace  if  thou  canst, 
though  I  think  thou  goest  not  to  the  land  where  it  grows.' 

'  Let  me  look  at  this  Cicelv  of  thine,  mine  host,'  said  Vamey  ; 
'  I  have  beard  much  talk  of  her  beauty.' 

'It  is  a  sunburnt  beauty,'  said  mine  host,  ' well  qualified  to 
stand  out  rain  and  wind,  but  little  calculated  to  please  sncli 
critical  gallants  as  yourself.     She  keeps  her  chamber,  and  can 
not  encounter  the  glance  of  such  sunny-day  courtiers  as  my 
noble  guest' 

'  Well,  peace  be  with  her,  my  good  host,'  answered  Vamey ; 
'our  horses  are  impatient,  we  bid  you  good  day.'  ^ 

'  Does  my  nephew  go  with  yo",  so  please  you  ? '  said  Gosling. 

'Ay.  such  is  liis  puri)Oso,'  answered  Richard  Vamey. 

*  You  are  right  —  fully  right,'  replied  mine  host  — '  vou  are,  1 
say,  fully  right,  ray  kinsman.  Thou  hast  got  a  gay  horse,  sto 
ohou  light  not  unaware  npo^  alter  ;  or,  if  thou  wilt  needs  bo 
made  iinmortivl  by  mei\m  oi  jpe,  which  thy  purpose  of  follow 
ing  this  gentleman  renders  not  unlikely,  I  charge  thee  to  find 
a  gallow.s  as  far  from  Cumnor  as  thou  conveniently  mayest ;  ami 
so  I  commend  you  to  your  saddle.' 

The  master  of  the  horse  and  his  new  retainer  mounted 
accordingly,  leaving  the  landlord  to  conclude  his  ill-omened 
farewell  to  himself  and  at  leisure ;  and  set  off  together  at  ;i 
rapid  pace,  which  prevented  conversation  until  the  ascent  of  a 
steep  sandy  hill  permitted  them  to  resume  it. 
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'You  are  contented,  then,'  said  Vaniey  to  his  companion,  'to 
take  court  service  1 ' 

•  A^,  worshipful  sir,  if  you  like  my  terms  as  well  as  I  like 
yours.' 

•  And  what  are  your  terms  ? '  demanded  Vamey. 

'If  Lam  to  have  a  quick  eye  for  my  mtron's  interest,  he 
must  have  a  dull  one  towards  my  faults,    said  Lamboume. 

'  Ay,'  said  Vamey,  '  so  they  He  not  so  grossly  open  that  he 
must  need»  break  his  shins  over  them.' 

'  Agreed,  oaid  Lamboume.  '  Next,  if  I  run  down  game,  I 
must  have  the  picking  of  the  Imnes.' 

•  That  is  but  reason,'  replied  Vamey,  '  so  that  your  betters 
are  served  before  you.' 

•Good,'  said  Lamboume;  'and  it  oidy  remains  to  be  said, 
that  if  the  law  and  I  quarrel,  my  patron  must  bear  me  out,  for 
that  is  a  chief  point' 

•Reason  agam,'  said  Vamey,  'if  the  quarrel  hath  happened 
in  your  master's  service.' 

'  For  the  wa^  and  so  forth,  I  say  nothing,'  proceeded  Lam- 
boume ;  '  it  is  the  secret  guerdon  that  I  must  live  by.' 

'Never  fear,'  said  Vamey;  'thou  shalt  have  clothes  and 
spending  money  to  ruffle  it  with  the  best  of  thy  degree,  for 
thou  goest  to  a  household  where  you  have  gold,  as  they  say, 
by  the  eye.' 

'That  jumps  all  with  my  humour,'  replied  Michael  Lam- 
bourne  ;  '  and  it  only  remains  that  you  tell  me  my  master's 
name.' 

'My  name  is  Master  Richard  Vamey,'  answered  his 
companion. 

'But  I  mean,'  said  Lambou  ne,  'the  name  of  the  noble  lord 
to  whose  service  you  are  to  prefer  me.' 

'  How,  knave,  art  thou  too  good  to  call  me  master  ? '  said 
Vamey,  hastily ;  '  I  would  have  thee  Hold  to  others,  but  not 
sjiucy  to  me.' 

'  I  crave  your  worship's  pan!  i,'  said  T<aiuh(mr  p: ;  'but  you 
seemed  fandiar  with  Anthorn  luster,  n-  ,.  1  s>*  iiniiliar  with 
Anthony  myself 

'Thou  arL  a  shrewd  knave,  I  see,'  repli<  1  \  ley.  'Mark 
me  —  I  do  indeed  popose  to  introduce  thei  '.,  .  iiobleman  s 
household  ;  but  it  is  upon  my  person  thoii  w  niefly  w  lit, 
and  upon  my  countenance  that  thou  wilt  d"i  <n\  hi.s 

master  of  horse.     Thoii  wilt  soon  know  his  ^  n  is  one 

that  shakes  the  council  and  wields  the  state. 
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'By  thU  li{,'lifc.  a  brave  spell  to  conjure  with,'  said  Lam- 
bc>urne,  *  if  u  man  would  discover  bidden  treasures ! ' 

•Used  witb  discretion,  it  may  prove  so,'  replied  Vamey; 
•  but  mark  —  if  thou  conjure  with  it  at  thine  own  hand,  it  may 
raise  a  devil  who  will  tear  thee  in  fragments.' 

*  Enough  said,'  replied  Lamhoume ;  '  I  will  not  exceed  ray 
limits.' 

Ihe  travellers  then  resumed  the  rapid  rate  of  travellmg 
which  their  discourse  had  interrupted,  and  soon  arrived  at  the 
royal  park  of  W<)o<lstock.  'ibis  ancient  possession  of  the  crown 
of  England  wad  then  very  diilereut  from  what  it  bad  been  when 
it  was  the  residence  of  the  fair  Rosamond,  and  the  scene  of 
Henry  the  Second's  secret  and  illicit  amours ;  and  yet  more 
unlike  to  the  scene  which  it  exhibits  in  the  present  day,  when 
Blenheim  House  commemorates  the  victory  of  Marlborough, 
and  no  less  the  genius  ot  Vanbiirgb,  though  decried  in  his 
own  time  by  persons  of  taste  far  inferior  to  his  own.  It  was, 
in  Elizabeth's  time,  an  ancient  mansion  in  bad  repair,  which 
had  long  ceased  to  be  honoured  with  the  royal  residence,  to 
the  great  impoverishment  of  the  ailjaC'^t  village.  The  in- 
habitants, however,  bad  made  several  p'^iltions  to  the  Queen 
to  have  the  favour  of  the  sovereign's  countenance  occasionally 
bestowed  upon  them ;  and  upon  this  very  business,  ostensibly 
at  least,  was  the  noble  loiJ  whom  we  have  already  introduced 
to  our  readers  a  visitor  at  Woodstock. 

Vamey  and  Lambounie  galloped  without  ceremony  into 
the  courtyard  of  the  ancient  and  dilapidated  mansion,  whicli 
presented  on  that  morning  a  scene  of  bustle  which  it  had  not 
exhibited  for  two  reigns.  Officers  of  the  earl's  household, 
livery-men  and  retainers,  wont  and  came  with  all  the  insolent 
fracas  which  attaches  to  their  profession.  The  neigh  of  horses 
and  the  baying  of  hounds  were  heaid;  for  my  lord,  in  hu 
occupation  of  inspecting  and  surveying  the  manor  and  demesne, 
was  of  course  provided  with  the  means  of  following  his  pleasure 
in  the  chase  or  park,  said  to  luive  been  the  earliest  that  nas 
inclosed  in  England,  and  which  was  well  stocked  with  aee; 
that  liad  long  roamed  there  unmolested.  Several  •  *"  the  in- 
habitants of  the  village,  in  anxious  hope  of  a  favou.  ;!»>  result 
from  this  unwonted  visit,  loitered  about  the  coun>a.-d.  and 
await«d  the  great  man's  coming  forth.  Their  attention  was 
excited  by  the  hasty  arrival  of  Vamey,  and  a  murmur  nm 
amongst  them,  '  The  earl's  master  of  the  horse !  '  while  the.\ 
hurried  to  bespeak  favour  by  hastily  unbonneting  and  proffer- 
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ing  to  bold  the  bridle  and  stin 
hid  attendant. 


J*"  tbe  favoured  retainer  and 


•  Stand  somewhat  aloof,  my  masters ! '  said  Varney,  haughtily, 
'  and  let  the  domestics  do  their  office. " 

The  mortified  citizens  and  peasants  fell  back  at  the  signal; 
while  Laiuboinne,  who  had  his  eye  upuu  his  superior's  dep^rt- 
meut,  rejjelled  the  services  of  those  who  oft'erett  to  assist  him 
with  yet  more  tliscourtesy  — '  !St<>»"'  b-irk,  Jack  p'^asant,  with  a 
nuirrain  to  you,  and  let  these  kua .    footr,.     do  their  duty  ! ' 

While  they  gave  their  nags  to  the  at  .danT:4  of  the  house- 
hold, and  walked  into  the  mansion  with  an  iir  of  superiority 
which  long  practice  and  consciousness  of  birta  rendered  natural 
to  Varney,  and  which  Lanibounie  endeavoured  to  imitate  as 
well  as  he  could,  the  poor  inhabitants  of  Woodstock  whispered 
to  each  other, '  Well-a-dny  —  (Jod  save  us  from  all  such  misproud 
prinuoxes  *  An  mast«r  be  like  the  men,  why,  the  fiend  may 
take  all,  and  y  >  h  .  c  no  more  than  his  due.' 

'Silence,  gov.  '  .ighbours !  '  said  the  bailiff,  'keep  tongue 
betwixt  teeth ;  we  shall  know  more  by  and  by.  But  never 
will  a  lord  come  to  Woodstock  so  welcome  as  bluff  old  King 
Harry!  He  would  horsewhip  a  fellow  one  day  with  his  own 
royal  hand,  and  then  Hing  him  an  handful  of  silver  groats,  with 
his  own  broad  face  on  them,  to  'noint  the  sore  withal.' 

'  Ay,  rest  be  with  him  ! '  echoetl  the  auditors ;  '  it  will  be 
long  ere  this  Lady  Eliziibeth  horsewhip  any  of  us.' 

'There  is  no  saying,'  answered  the  bailift".  'Meanwhile, 
patience,  good  neighbours,  and  let  us  comfort  ourselves  by 
thinking  that  we  deserve  such  notice  at  her  Grace's  hands.' 

Meanwhile,  V.irney,  closely  followed  by  his  new  dependant, 
made  his  way  to  the  liall,  where  men  of  more  note  and  con- 
sequence than  those  left  in  the  cour*vard  awaited  the  appear- 
c  ice  of  the  earl,  who  as  yet  kept  hi'  shamber.  All  paid  court 
to  Varney,  with  more  or  less  deference,  as  suited  their  own 
rank,  or  the  urgency  of  the  business  which  brought  them  to 
his  lords  levee.  To  the  general  question  of,  '  When  comes  uvj 
lord  forth.  Master  Varney  ? '  he  gave  brief  answers,  as,  '  See 
yuu  not  my  boots  ?  I  am  just  returned  from  Oxford,  and  know 
nothing  of  it,'  and  the  like,  until  the  same  query  was  put  in 
a  hi^'her  tone  by  a  i)ersonage  of  more  importance.  '  I  will 
iiuiuire  of  the  f"hamberlain,  Sir  Thomas  Copely,'  was  the  reply. 
The  chamberlain,  distinguished  by  his  silver  key,  answer  1,  that 
the  earl  only  awaited  blaster  Varney 's  return  to  comt  down, 
but  that  he  would  first  speak  with  him  *n  his  private  chamber. 
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Varney,  therefore,  bowed  to  the  company,  and  took  leave,  to 
euujr  his  lord's  apartment  , .  ,    , 

There  was  a  murmur  of  expectation  which  lasted  a  few 
minutes,  and  was  at  length  hushed  by  the  opening  oi  the  folding- 
doors  at  the  upper  end  of  the  apartment,  through  which  the 
earl  made  his  entrance,  marshalle*!  by  his  chamberlain  and  the 
steward  of  his  family,  and  followed  by  Richard  Vamey.  In  his 
noble  mien  and  princely  features  men  read  nothing  of  that  in- 
solence which  was  practised  by  his  dependants.  His  courtesies 
were,  indeed,  measured  by  the  rank  of  those  to  whom  they  were 
addressed,  but  even  the  meanest  person  present  had  a  share  of 
his  gracious  notice.  The  inquiries  which  he  made  respecting  the 
condition  of  the  manor,  of  the  Queen's  rights  there,  and  of  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  which  might  attend  her  occasional 
residence  at  the  royal  seat  of  Woodstock,  seemed  to  show  that 
he  had  most  earnestly  investigated  the  matter  of  the  petition 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  with  a  desire  to  forward  the  interest  of 

•Now  the  Lord  love  his  noble  countenance,'  said  the  bailiff, 
who  had  thrust  himself  into  the  presence-chamber  ;  'he  looks 
somewhat  pale.  I  warrant  him  he  hath  spent  the  whole  night 
in  perusing  our  memorial.  Master  Toughya™,  who  took  six 
months  to  draw  it  up,  said  it  would  take  a  week  to  understand 
it ;  and  see  if  the  c«ii  hath  not  knocked  the  marrow  oat  of  it 
in  twenty-four  hours  ! ' 

The  earl  then  acquainted  them  that  he  should  move  their 
sovereign  to  honour  Woodstock  occasionally  with  her  residence 
during  her  royal  progresses,  that  the  town  and  its  vicinity 
might  derive  from  her  countenance  and  favour  the  same  advan- 
tages as  from  those  of  her  predecessors.  Meanwhile,  he  rejoiced 
to  be  the  expounder  of  her  gracious  pleasure,  in  assuring  them 
that,  for  the  increase  of  trade  mid  encouragement  of  the  worthy 
burgesses  of  Woot'stock,  her  Majesty  was  minded  to  erect  the 
town  into  a  staple  for  wool.  . 

This  joyful  intelligence  was  received  with  the  acclamations 
not  only  of  the  better  sort  who  were  atlraittcd  to  the  audience- 
chamber,  but  of  the  coniinoiis  who  awaited  without. 

The  freedom  of  the  corporation  was  presented  to  the  earl 
upon  knee  by  the  inairistrates  of  the  place,  together  with  a 

Eurse  of  gold  ]tieces,  which  the  earl  handed  to  Varney,  who,  on 
is  part,  gave  a  share  to  Ijambourne,  as  the  must  acceptable 
earnest  of  his  new  service. 
The  earl  and  his  retinue  took  horse  soon  after  to  return  tu 
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court,  accompanied  by  the  shouts  of  the  inhabitants  of  WooH 
stock,  who  made  the  o  d  oaks  rine  with  rPwTn^^  •  i         v 


I: 


f 


■i. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

Host.  I  will  hear  you,  Master  Fenton  ; 
And  1  will,  at  least,  keep  your  counsel. 

jMernj  Wives  of  IVhidaor. 

IT  becomes  necessary  to  return  to  the  detail  of  those  cir- 
cumstances which  accompanied,  and  indeed  occasioned,  the 
sudden  disappearance  of  Tressilian  from  the  sign  of  the 
Black  Bear  at  Curanor.  It  will  be  recollected  that  this  gentle- 
man, after  his  rencounter  with  Variiey,  had  returned  to  (jiles 
Gosling's  caravansary,  where  he  shut  himself  up  in  his  own 
chamber,  demanded  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  announced  his 
purpose  to  remain  pnvate  for  the  day.  In  the  evening  he  ap- 
peared again  in  the  public  room,  where  Michael  Lambourne, 
who  had  been  on  the  watch  for  him,  agreeably  to  his  engage 
ment  to  Varney,  endeavoured  to  renew  his  acciuamtance  with 
him,  and  hoped  he  retained  no  unfriendly  recollection  of  the 
part  he  had  taken  in  the  morning's  scuffle.  ,       ,       -^u 

But  Tressilian  repelled  his  advances  hrmly,  though  with 
civility  'Master  Lambourne,'  said  he,  '  I  trust  I  have  recom- 
pensed to  your  pleasure  the  time  you  have  wasted  on  me. 
Under  the  show  of  wild  bluntness  which  you  exhibit,  1  know 
you  have  sense  enough  to  understand  me  when  I  say  frankly, 
that  the  object  of  our  temporary  acquaintance  having  been 
accomplished,  we  must  be  strangers  to  each  other  in  future. 

'  Voto  I '  said  Lambourne,  twirling  his  whiskers  with  oiio 
hand,  and  grasping  the  hilt  of  his  weapon  with  the  other ;  '  it 
I  thuught  that  this  usage  was  meant  to  insult  me  -^-;- 

'  You  would  bear  it  with  discretion,  doubtless,    interruptoj 
Tressilian,  '  as  you  must  do  at  any  rate.     You  know  too  we 
the  distance  that  is  betwixt  us  to  require  me  to  explain  mysolt 
farther.     Good  evening.' 

So  saying,  he  turned  his  back  upon  Ins  former  comnanion, 
and  entered  into  discourse  with  the  landlord.  Michael  Lam 
bourne  felt  strongly  disposed  to  bully  ;  but  his  wrath  died  away 
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in  a  few  incoherent  oaths  and  ejaculations,  and  he  sank  unresist- 
ingly under  the  ascendency  which  superior  spirits  possess  over 
persons  of  his  habits  and  description.  He  remained  moody  and 
silent  in  a  corner  of  the  apartment,  paying  the  most  marked 
attention  to  every  motion  of  his  late  companion,  against  whom 
he  began  now  to  noiinsh  a  quarrel  r.ri  his  own  account,  which 
he  trusted  to  avenge  by  the  executi.  u  of  his  new  master  Vamey's 
directions.  Ihe  hour  of  supper  arrived,  and  was  followed  by 
that  of  repose,  when  Tressilian,  like  others,  retired  to  his 
sleeping-apartment. 

He  had  not  been  in  bed  long,  when  the  train  of  sad  reveries, 
which  supplied  the  place  of  rest  in  his  disturbed  mind,  was 
suddenly  interrupted  by  the  jar  of  a  door  on  its  hinges,  and  a 
light  was  seen  to  glimmer  in  the  apartment.  Tressilian,  who 
was  as  brave  as  steel,  sprang  from  his  bed  at  this  alarm,  and 
had  laid  hand  upon  his  sword,  when  he  was  prevented  from 
drawing  It  by  a  voice  which  said,  'Be  not  too  rash  with  your 
rapier.  Master  Tressilian.     It  is  I,  your  host,  Giles  Gosling  ' 

At  the  same  time,  unshrouding  the  dark  lantern,  which  had 
lutherto  only  emitted  an  indistinct  glimmer,  the  goodly  aspect 
and  figure  of  the  landlord  of  the  Black  Bear  was  visibly  pre- 
sented to  his  astonished  guest. 

'  What  mummery  is  this,  mine  hogt  ? '  said  Tressilian.  '  Have 
you  supped  as  jollily  as  last  night,  and  so  mistaken  your 
chamber  ?  or  is  midnight  a  time  for  masquerading  it  in  your 
guest's  lodging  ? ' 

'  Master  Tressilian,'  replied  mine  host, '  I  know  my  place  and 
niy  time  as  well  as  e'er  a  merry  landlord  in  England.  But  here 
has  been  my  hang-dog  kinsman  watching  you  as  close  as  ever 
eat  watched  a  mouse  ;  and  here  have  you,  on  the  other  hand 
•luarrelled  and  fought,  either  with  him  or  with  some  other 
l)eison,  and  I  fear  that  danger  will  come  of  it.' 

'  lio  to,  thou  art  but  a  fool,  man,'  said  Tressilian  ;  'thy  kins- 
man is  beneath  my  resentment ;  and,  besides,  why  shouldst  thou 
tinnk  1  jiad  quarrelled  with  any  one  whomsoever  ? ' 

'Oh!  sir,'  replied  the  innkeeper,  'there  was  a  red  spot  on 
thy  very  cheek-bone,  which  boded  of  a  late  brawl,  as  sure  as  the 
conjunction  of  Mars  and  Saturn  threatens  misfortune;  and 
wlien  you  returned,  the  buckles  of  your  girdle  were  brought 
iorward,  and  your  stop  was  ((uick  and  hasty,  and  all  things 
sliuwed  your  hand  aii<l  your  hilt  had  been  lately  acquainted.' 

Hell,  good  iniiie  host,  if  I  have  been  obliged  to  draw  my 
.^wi.id,  said  Tressilian,  '  why  should  such  a  circumstance  fetch 
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thee  out  of  thy  warm  bed  at  thia  time  of  night  t    Thou  seest 
the  mischief  is  all  over.' 

•  Under  fiivour,  that  is  what  I  doubt.  Anthcmy  Foster  is  a 
dMigerous  man,  defended  by  strong  court  patronage,  which 
hath  home  him  out  in  matters  of  very  deep  concernment. 
And  then  my  kinsman  —  why,  I  have  told  you  what  he  is  ;  and 
if  these  two  old  cronies  have  made  up  their  old  acquaintance, 
I  would  not,  my  worshipful  guest,  that  it  should  be  at  thy 
coet  1  promise  you,  Mike  Lamboume  has  been  making  very 
particular  inquiries  at  mine  hostler,  when  and  which  way  you 
ride.  Now,  1  would  have  you  think,  whether  you  may  not 
have  done  or  said  something  for  which  you  may  be  waylaid 
and  taken  at  disadvantage.'  ,     . ,  m      ^^^         a. 

•Thou  art  an  hont«t  man,  mine  host,  said  Tressilian,  after 
a  moment's  considen.tion,  'and  I  will  deal  frankly  with  thee. 
If  these  men's  malice  is  directed  against  me  — as  I  deny  not 
but  it  may  — it  is  because  they  are  the  agents  of  a  luoit* 
powerful  villain  than  themselves.'  ^ 

'You  mean  Master  Richard  Vamey,  do  you  not  ?    said  tUe 

landlord;  'he  was  at  Cumnor  Place  yert.rday,  and  came  not 

thither  so  private  but  what  he  was  espied  by  one  who  told  me. 

•I  mean  the  same,  mine  host.'  , 

'Then,  for  God's  sake,  worshipful  Master  Tressilian,   saul 

honest  Gosling,  'look  well  to  yourself.     This  Varney  is  the 

protector  and  patron  of  Anthony  Foster,  who  holds  under  bun, 

and  by  his  favour,  some  lease  of  yonder  mansion  and  the  park. 

Vamey  got  a  large  grant  of  the  l&nds  of  the  abbacy  of  Ahiii^'- 

don,  and  Cumnor  Place  among:t  others,  from  his  master,  tl>e 

Earl  of  Leicester.     Men  say  he  can  do  everything  with  him, 

though  I  hold  the  earl  too  good  a  nobleman  to  employ  him  as 

some  men  talk  of     And  then  the  carl  can  do  anything  —  that  is, 

anything  right  or  fitting  — with  the  Queen,  God  bless  her.  xo 

you  see  what  an  enemy  you  have  made  to  yourself. 

•Well,  it  is  done,  and  I  cannot  help  it,'  answered  Tressilian. 
'  Uds  precious,  but  it  must  be  helped  in  some  manner,  sui.l 
the  host.  '  Richard  Vamey  —  why,  what  between  las  mflaeiue 
with  my  lord,  and  his  pretending  to  so  many  old  and  vexatious 
claims  in  right  of  the  abbot  here,  men  fear  almost  to  meiiti.m 
his  name,  much  more  to  set  themselves  against  his  practices 
You  may  judge  by  our  discourses  the  last  night.  Men  sun 
their  pleasure  of  Tony  Foster,  but  not  a  word  of  Hichun 
Vamey,  though  all  men  judge  him  to  be  at  the  bottom  ot 
yonder  mystery  about  the  pretty  wench.     But  perhaps  jou 
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know  more  of  that  matter  than  I  do,  for  women,  though  they 
wear  not  swords,  are  occasion  for  many  a  blade's  exchanging  a 
sheath  of  neat's  leather  for  one  of  flesh  and  blood.' 

'  I  do  indeed  know  more  of  that  poor  unfortunate  lady  than 
thou  dost,  my  friendly  host ;  and  so  bankrupt  am  I,  at  this 
moment,  of  friends  and  advice,  that  I  will  willingly  make  a 
counsellor  of  thee,  and  tell  thee  the  whole  history,  the  rather 
that  I  have  a  fa',  our  to  ask  when  my  tal..-  is  entled.' 

'  Good  Master  Tressilian,'  said  the  landlord, '  I  am  but  a  poor 
innkem)er,  little  able  to  adjust  or  counsel  such  a  guest  as  your- 
self. But  as  sure  as  I  have  risen  decently  above  the  world  by  giv- 
ing good  measure  and  reasonable  charges,  I  am  an  honest  man ; 
and  as  such,  if  I  may  not  be  able  to  assist  you,  I  am,  at  least,' 
not  capable  to  abuse  your  confidence.  Say  away,  therefore,  as 
confidently  as  if  you  spoke  to  your  father ;  and  thus  &r  at  least 
be  certain,  that  my  curiosity,  for  I  will  not  deny  that  which  be- 
longs to  my  calling,  is  joinefl  to  a  reasonable  degree  of  discretion.' 
'1  doubt  it  not,  mme  host,'  answered  Tressilian ;  and  while 
lll^i  auditor  remained  in  anxious  expectation,  he  meditated  for 
an  mstiint  how  he  should  commence  his  narrative.  '  My  tale  ' 
he  at  length  said,  'to  be  quite  intelligible,  must  begin  at  some 
distance  back.  You  have  heard  of  the  battle  of  Stoke,  my 
goo(l  host  and  perhaps  of  old  Sir  Roger  Robsart,  who.  in  that 
battle,  valiantly  took  part  with  Henry  VIL,  the  Queen's 
grandfather  and  routecf  the  Rirl  of  Lincoln,  Lord  Geraldin 
and  his  mid  Insh,  and  the  Flemings  whom  the  Duchess  of 
burgundy  had  sent  over,  in  the  quarrel  of  kvmbert  Simnel  1 ' 

1  remember  both  one  and  the  other,'  said  Giles  Gosling,  'it 
IS  sung  of  a  dozen  times  a- week  on  my  ale-bench  below.  Sir 
Roger  Robsart  of  Devon  —  Oh,  ay,  't  is  him  of  whom  minstrels 
Slug  to  this  hour  — 

He  was  the  flower  of  Stoke's  red  field , 
When  Martin  Swiirt  on  mdiind  lay  slain ; 

?n  ri45inj;  rout  ho  never  roei'd, 
But  like  a  rock  did  firm  remaiu.i 

Ay  and  then  there  -.us  Martin  Swart  I  have  heard  my  grand- 
kther  talk  of;  and  of  the  jolly  Ahnains  whom  he  commanded, 
with  their  slashed  doublets  and  quaint  hose,  all  frounced  with 
n.^bons  above  the  nether-stocks.  Here  's  a  song  goes  of  Martin 
tevvart,  too,  an  I    od  but  memoiy  for  it : 


■  This  verse,  o' 
riodden-Kleld,  rep 


otlilnjr  similar.  ocTiMH  in  a  long  ballad  or  poem,  o> 
•u  by  the  lute  Henry  Weber. 
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Martin  Swart  and  his  men, 

Saddle  them,  saddle  them ; 
Martin  Swart  and  his  men. 

Saddle  them  well.'* 

'True,  good  mine  host  —  the  day  was  long  talked  of;  but,  if 
you  sing  so  loud,  you  will  awake  more  listeners  than  I  care  to 
commit  my  confidence  unto.'  ,      ,     .    ,  t 

4  crave  pardon,  my  worshipful  guest,  said  mme  host,  1 
was  oblivious.  When  an  old  song  comes  across  us  merry  old 
knights  of  the  spigot,  it  runs  away  with  our  discretion. 

•Well  mine  host,  my  grandfather,  like  some  other  tornish- 
men,  kept  a  warm  affection  to  the  house  of  \ork,  and  espoused 
the  quwrel  of  this  Simnel,  assuming  the  title  of  liarl  ot 
Warwick,  as  the  county  after^vards,  in  great  numters,  coun- 
tena.  ied  the  cause  of  Perkiu  Warbeck,  calling  himself  the  Duke 
of  York  My  graudsire  joined  Simnel's  standard,  and  was  taken 
fighting  desperately  at  Stoke,  where  most  of  the  leaders  of  that 
upJwppy  anny  were  slain  in  their  harness  The  good  knight 
to  whom  he  rendere<l  himself.  Sir  Roger  Robsart,  protected  him 
from  the  immediate  vengeance  of  the  kmg,  and  dismissed  him 
without  ransom.  But  he  was  unable  to  guard  him  from  other 
penalties  of  his  rashness,  being  the  heavy  fines  by  which  he 
was  impoverished,  according  to  Henrys  mode  of  weakening  his 
enemi^  The  good  knight  did  what  he  might  to  mitigate  the 
distresses  of  my  ancestor  ;  and  their  friendship  became  so  strict 
that  my  father  was  bred  up  as  the  sworn  brother  and  mtimate 
of  the  present  Sir  Hugh  Robsart,  the  only  son  of  bir  Roger, 
and  the  heir  of  his  honest,  and  generous  and  hospitable 
temper,  though  not  equal  to  him  in  martial  achievements. 

•  Ihkve  heard  of  good  Sir  Hugh  Robsart,'  interrupted  the 
host,  '  many  a  time  and  oft.  His  huntsman  and  sworn  servant, 
Will  Badger,  hath  spoken  of  him  an  hundred  times  in  this  very 
house -a  jovial  knight  he  is,  and  hath  loved  hospitality  an.l 
open  housekeeping  more  than  the  pre-nt  fashion,  which  lays 
aTmuch  gold  face  on  the  seams  of  a  doublet  as  would  feed  a 
dozen  of  toll  fellows  with  beef  and  ule  for  a  twelvemonth,  an.l 
let  them  have  their  evening  at  the  alehouse  once  a-week,  to  do 
good  to  the  publican.'  .  _,       ... 

'  If  you  have  seen  Will  Badger,  mine  host,  said  Tressilian. 
•you  have  heard  enough  of  Sir  Hugh  Robsart ;  and  therefore 
will  but  say,  that  the  hospitality  you  boast  of  hath  provci 
somewhat  detrimental  to  the  estate  of  his  family,  which  is  per- 

«  See  Martin  Swart.    Note  3. 
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haps  of  the  le'-s  consequence,  as  he  has  but  one  daughter  to 
whom  to  bequv  i.  And  here  begins  my  share  in  Sie  tale. 
Upon  my  father  s  aeath,  now  several  years  since,  the  good  Sir 
Hugh  would  willingly  have  made  me  his  constant  companion 
There  was  a  time,  however,  at  which  I  felt  the  kind  knight's 
excessive  love  for  field-sports  detained  me  from  studies  by  which 
I  might  have  profited  more  ;  but  I  ceased  to  regret  the  leisure 
which  gratitude  and  hereditary  fiiendship  compelled  me  to 
bestow  on  these  rural  avocations.  The  exquisite  beauty  of 
Mistress  Amy  Robsart,  as  she  grew  up  from  childhood  to  woman, 
could  not  escape  one  whom  circumstances  obliged  to  be  so  con- 
stantly in  her  company.  I  loved  her,  in  short,  mine  host,  and 
her  father  saw  it' 

'  And  crossed  your  true  loves,  no  doubt  ? '  said  mine  host. 
•  It  is  the  way  in  all  such  cases  ;  and  I  judge  it  must  have  been 
so  in  your  instance,  from  the  heavy  sigh  you  uttered  even  now.' 
'The  case  was  different,  mine  host.  My  suit  was  highly 
approved  by  the  generous  Sir  Hugh  Ilobsart ;  it  was  his  daughter 
who  was  cold  to  my  passion.' 

'She  was  the  more  dangerous  enemy  of  the  two,'  said  the 
innkeeper,     '  I  fear  your  suit  proved  a  cold  one.' 

'She  jnelded  me  her  esteem,'  said  Tressilian,  'and  seemed 
not  unwilling  that  I  should  hope  it  might  ripen  into  a  warmer 
IKvssion.  There  was  n  ract  of  future  marriage  executed  be- 
twixt us,  upon  he-  fat'er's  intercession ;  but,  to  comply  with 
her  anxious  r'>nuest,  the  execution  • .  ->  deferred  for  a  twelve- 
month. Du:  „' this  ]>■-  "■ '-  J  'irney  appeared  in  the 
country,  ajid,  avai    —  "■  ,  ,..  tant  family  connexion 

with  Sir  Hugh  Robsart,  sp<    '    .u^ii  oi  his  time  in  his  company, 
until,  at  length,  he  almost  li\      in  the  family.' 

"rhat  could  bode  no  gooa  to  t;  .  place  ho  honoured  with  his 
residence,'  said  (jo.,iing. 

'No,  by  the  rood  ! '  replied  Trtssilian.  '  Misunderstanding 
and  ip'sery  followed  Iiis  presence,  yet  so  strangely,  that  I  am 
at  thL  ioment  at  a  loss  to  trace  the  j^radations  of  their  en- 
croachment upon  a  family  which  had,  till  then,  been  so  happy, 
lor  a  time  Amy  Robsart  received  the  avtentions  of  this  man 
Varney  with  the  indifference  attached  to  common  courtesies ; 
then  followed  a  period  in  which  she  seemed  to  regard  him  with 
dislike,  and  even  with  disgust;  and  then  an  extraordinary 
species  of  connexion  appeared  to  grow  up  betwixt  them.  Var- 
ney dropped  those  airs  of  pretension  and  gallantry  which  had 
marked  his  former  approaches ;  and  Amy,  on  the  other  hand. 
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seemed  to  renounce  the  ill-disguised  disgust  with  which  she 
had  regarded  them.  ITiey  seemed  to  have  more  of  privacy  and 
confidence  together  than  I  fully  liked ;  and  I  suspected  that 
they  met  in  private,  where  there  was  less  restraint  than  in  our 
presence.  Many  circumstances,  which  I  noticed  but  little  at 
the  time  —  for  I  deemed  her  heart  as  open  as  her  angelic  coun^ 
tenance  —  have  since  arisen  on  my  memory,  to  convince  me  of 
their  private  understanding.  But  I  need  not  detail  them  —  the 
fact  speaks  for  itself.  She  vanished  from  her  fether's  house  — 
Vamey  disappeared  at  the  same  time ;  and  this  very  day  I 
have  seen  her  in  the  cliaracter  of  his  paramour,  liviL  .  m  the 
house  of  his  sordid  dependant  Foster,  and  visited  by  him, 
muffled,  and  by  a  secret  entrance.'  »,  ^  •  , 

•  And  this,  then,  is  the  cause  of  your  quarrel  1  Methinks, 
yon  should  have  been  sure  that  the  fair  lady  either  desired  or 
deserved  your  interference.' 

'Mine  host,'  answered  Tressilian,  'my  fether,  such  I  must 
ever  consider  Sir  Hugh  Robsart,  sits  at  home  struggling  with 
his  grief,  or,  if  so  far  recovered,  vamly  attempting  to  drown,  in 
the  practice  of  his  field-sports,  the  recollection  that  he  had  once 
a  daughter  — a  recollection  which  ever  and  anon  breaks  from 
him  under  circumstances  the  most  pathetic.     I  could  not  brook 
the  idea  that  he  should  live  in  misery  and  Amy  in  guilt ;  an.l 
1  endeavoured  to  seek  her  out,  with  the  hope  of  inducing  her 
to  return  to  her  family.     I  have  found  her,  and  when  I  have 
either  succeeded  in  ray  attempt  or  have  found  it  altogether 
unavailing,  it  is  my  purpose  to  embark  for  the  Virginia  voyage. 
'  Be  not  so  rash,  good  sir,'  replied  Giles  Gosling ;  '  and  cast  mt 
yourself  away  because  a  woman  —  to  be  brief—  is  a  woman,  ami 
changes  her  lovers  like  her  suit  of  ribands,  with  no  better  reason 
than  mere  fontasy.    And  ere  we  probe  this  matter  further,  let  me 
ask  you  what  circumstances  of  suspicion  directed  you  so  truir 
to  this  lady's  residence,'  or  rather  to  her  place  of  concealment ! 
'The  last  is  the  better  chosen  word,  mine  host,'  answer  1 
Tressilian;  'and  touching  your  question,  the  knowledge  that 
Vamey  held  large  grants  of  the  demesnes  formerly  belonging 
to  the  monks  of  Abingdon  directed  me  to  this  neighbourhood  ; 
and  your  nephew's  visit  to  his  old  comrade  Foster  gave  me  the 
means  of  conviction  on  the  subject' 

'And  what  is  now  your  purpose,  worthy  sir  1  — excuse  my 
freedom  in  asking  the  question  so  broadly.' 

'I  purpose,  mine  host,'  said  Tressilian,  'to  renew  my  visit  to 
the  place  of  her  residence  to-morrow,  and  to  seek  a  more  detaikMl 
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oommunicatioD  with  her  than  I  have  had  to-day.  She  must 
indeed  be  widely  changed  firom  what  she  once  was  if  my  words 
make  no  impression  upon  her.' 

'  Under  your  &vour,  Master  Tressilian,'  said  the  hmdlord, ' 
ean  follow  no  such  course.  The  lady,  if  I  understand  you, 
already  rejected  your  interference  in  the  matter.' 

'  it  is  but  too  true,'  said  'rressilian  ;  '  I  cannot  deny  it' 

'  Then,  marry,  by  wluit  right  or  interest  do  you  process  a 
compulsory  interference  with  her  inclination,  di.sgrace^l  as  it 
may  be  to  herself  and  to  her  parents  ?  Unless  my  judgment 
gulls  me,  those  under  whose  protection  she  has  thrown  !  erself 
would  have  small  hesitation  to  reject  your  interference,  even  if 
it  were  that  of  a  &ther  or  brother ;  but  as  a  discarded  lover 
you  expose  yourself  to  be  repulled  with  the  strong  hand,  as  well 
as  with  scorn.  You  can  apply  to  no  magistrate  for  aid  or  coun- 
tenance; and  you  are  hunting,  therefore,  a  shadow  in  water, 
and  will  only  —  excuse  my  plainness  —  come  by  ducking  and 
danger  in  attempting  to  catch  it' 

'I  will  aiipeal  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester,'  said  Tressilian, 
'  against  the  in&my  of  his  favourite.  He  courts  the  severe  and 
strict  sect  of  Puritans.  He  dare  not,  for  the  sake  of  his  own 
character,  refuse  my  appeal,  even  although  he  were  destitute 
of  the  principles  of  honour  and  nobleness  with  which  fkme 
invests  nim.     Or  I  will  appeal  to  the  Queen  herself 

'Should  Leicester,'  saidf  the  landlord,  'be  disposed  to  pro- 
tect his  dependant  as  indeed  he  is  said  to  be  very  confidential 
with  Vamey,  the  appeal  to  the  Queen  may  bring  them  both  to 
reason.  Her  Majesty  is  strict  in  such  matters,  and  —  if  it  be 
not  treason  to  speak  it  —  will  rather,  it  is  said,  pardon  a  dozen 
courtiers  for  &lling  in  love  with  herself  than  one  for  giving 
preference  to  another  woman.  Coni'io  then,  my  brave  guest ! 
for,  if  thou  layest  a  petition  from  Sir  Hugh  at  the  foot  of  the 
throne,  bucklered  by  the  story  of  thine  own  wrongs,  the 
favourite  earl  dared  as  soon  leap  into  the  'i  isames  at  the  fullest 
and  deepest  as  offer  to  protect  Vamey  in  a  ciiuse  of  this  nature. 
But  to  do  this  with  any  chance  of  success  y./.i  must  go  formally 
to  work ;  and,  without  staying  here  to  tilt  with  the  master  of 
horse  to  a  privy-councillor,  and  expose  yourself  to  the  dagger 
of  his  cameradoes,  you  should  hie  you  to  Devonshire,  get  a 
petition  drawn  up  for  Sir  Hugh  Robsart,  and  make  as  many 
friends  as  you  can  to  forward  your  interest  at  court' 

'  You  have  spoken  well,  mine  host'  said  Tressilian,  'and  I 
will  profit  by  your  advice,  and  leave  you  to-morrow  early.' 
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'  Nay,  leare  me  to-night,  sir,  before  to- 
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TOW  comes,' sftid  the 
landlord.  '  I  never  r  syed  for  a  .quest's  arrival  more  eagerly 
than  I  do  to  have  you  safely  gone.  My  Idnsi  an's  destiny  k 
most  like  to  be  hanged  for  something,  but  I  wui.id  not  that  the 
caose  were  the  murder  of  an  honoured  guest  of  mine.  "  Better 
ride  safe  in  the  dark,"  says  the  proverb,  "  than  in  daylight  with  a 
cut-threat  at  your  elbow."  Come,  sir,  I  move  you  for  your  own 
safety.     Your  horse  and  all  is  ready,  and  here  is  your  score.' 

•  It  is  somewhat  under  a  noble,'  said  Tressilian,  giving  one 
ito  the  host ;  'give  the  balance  to  pretty  Cicely,  your  daughter, 
and  the  servants  of  the  house.' 

'They  shall  taste  of  your  bounty,  sir,'  .said  Gosling,  'and  you 
should  taste  of  my  daughter's  lips  in  grateful  acknowledgment, 
but  at  this  hour  she  cannot  grace  the  porch  to  greet  your 
departure.' 

•  Do  not  trust  jrour  daughter  too  far  with  your  guests,  my 
good  landlord,'  said  Tressilian. 

•  Oh,  sir,  we  will  keep  measure  ;  but  I  wonder  not  that  you 
are  jealous  of  them  all.  May  I  crave  to  know  with  what  aspect 
the  fiur  lady  at  the  Place  yesterday  received  you  ? ' 

'  I  own,'  said  Tressilian,  '  it  was  angry  as  well  as  confused, 
and  affords  me  little  hope  that  she  is  yet  awakened  from  her 
unhappy  delusion.' 

'  In  that  case,  sir,  I  see  not  why  you  should  play  the 
champion  of  a  wench  that  will  none  of  you,  and  incur  the 
resentment  of  a  fevourite's  favourite,  as  dangerous  a  monster 
as  ever  a  knight  adventurer  encountered  in  the  old  story- 
books.' 

'You  do  me  wrong  in  the  supposition,  mine  host  —  gross 
wrong,'  said  Tressilian  ;  '  I  do  not  desire  that  Amy  should  ever 
turn  thought  upon  me  more.  Let  me  but  see  her  restored  to 
her  father,  and  all  I  have  to  do  in  Europe  —  perhaps  in  tho 
world  —  is  over  and  ended.' 

'  A  wiser  resolution  were  to  drink  a  cup  of  sack,  and  forget 
her,'  said  the  landlord.  '  But  five-and-twenty  and  fifty  look  on 
those  matters  with  different  eyes,  especially  when  one  case  of 
peepers  is  set  in  the  skull  of  a  young  gallant  and  the  other  in 
that  of  an  old  publican.  I  pity  you,  Master  Tressilian,  but  1 
see  not  how  I  can  aid  you  in  the  matter.' 

'Only  thus  far,  mine  host,'  replied  Tressilian.  'Keep  -i 
watch  on  the  motions  of  those  at  the  Place,  which  thou  canst 
easily  learn  without  suspicion,  as  all  men's  news  fly  to  the  ale- 
bencn  ;  and  be  pleased  to  communicate  the  tidings  in  writiii;; 
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to  sach  ^non,  and  to  no  other,  who  shall  bring  you  this  ring 
as  a  special  token ;  look  at  it  —  it  is  of  value,  and  I  will  finely 
bestow  it  on  yoa.' 

•  Nay,  sir,'  said  the  landlord,  '  I  desire  no  recompense ;  but 
it  seems  an  unadvised  course  in  me,  being  in  a  public  line,  to 
connect  myself  in  a  matter  of  this  dark  and  perilous  nature.  I 
have  no  interest  in  it.' 

'You,  and  every  fiither  in  the  land,  who  would  have  his 
daughter  released  from  the  snares  of  shame,  and  sin,  and 
misery,  have  an  interest  deeper  than  aught  concerning  earth 
only  could  create.' 

'  Well,  sir,'  said  the  host,  '  the.se  are  brave  words ;  and  I  do 
pity  from  my  soul  the  frank-hearted  old  gentleman,  who  has 
minished  his  estate  in  good  housekeeping  for  the  honour  of  his 
country,  and  now  has  his  daughter,  who  should  be  the  stay  of 
his  age,  and  so  forth,  whisked  up  by  such  a  kite  as  this  Vamey, 
And  though  your  part  in  the  matter  is  somewhat  of  the  wildest, 
yet  I  will  e'en  be  a  madcap  for  company,  and  help  you  in  your 
honest  attempt  to  get  back  the  good  man's  chiH  so  fer  as 
being  your  &ithful  intelligencer  can  serve.  And  as  I  shall  be 
true  to  you,  I  pray  you  to  be  trusty  to  me,  and  keep  my  secret ; 
for  it  were  bad  for  the  custom  of  the  Black  Bear,  should  it  be 
said  the  bear-warder  interfered  in  such  matters.  Vamey  has 
interest  enough  with  the  justices  to  dismount  my  noble  emblem 
from  the  post  on  which  be  swings  so  gaUantly,  to  call  in  my 
li-onse,  and  ruin  me  from  garret  to  cellar.' 

'Do  not  doubt  my  secrecy,  mine  host,'  said  Tressilian ;  'I 
will  retain,  besides,  the  deepest  sense  of  thy  service,  and  of  the 
risk  thou  dost  run  ;  remember  the  ring  is  my  sure  token.  And 
now,  farewell ;  for  it  was  thy  wise  advice  that  I  should  tarry 
here  as  short  a  time  as  may  be.' 

'Follow  me,  then,  sir  guest,'  said  the  landlord,  'and  tread 
as  gently  as  if  eggs  were  under  your  foot  instead  of  deal  boan^ 
No  one  must  know  when  or  how  you  departed.' 

By  the  aid  of  his  dark  lantern  he  conducted  Tressilian,  »> 
soon  as  he  had  made  himself  ready  for  his  journey,  through  a 
long  intricacy  of  passages,  which  opened  to  an  outer  court,  and 
from  thence  to  a  remote  stable,,  where  he  had  already  placed 
his  guest's  hor.se.  He  then  aided  him  to  fasten  on  the  saddle 
the  small  portmantle  which  contained  his  necessaries,  opened  a 
postern  door,  and  with  a  hearty  shake  of  the  hand,  and  a 
reiteration  of  his  promise  to  attend  to  what  went  on  at  Cumnor 
Place,  he  dismissed  his  guest  to  his  solitary  journey. 

VOL.XH  —  7 


CHAPTER  IX 


Far  in  the  lane  a  lonely  Iiut  he  found, 

No  tenant  ventured  on  the  uuwholeuome  ground! 

Here  smokea  his  forge,  he  hares  his  sinewy  arm. 

And  early  strokes  the  sounding  anril  warm  ; 

Around  hia  shop  the  steely  sparkleit  flew, 

Aa  for  the  ateed  he  shaped  the  Uendiug  shoe. 

Gat's  Trivia. 
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A  S  it  was  deemed  proper  by  the  traveller  himaeli;  as  well 
L^k  as  by  Giles  Gosling,  that  IVessilian  should  avoid  beiii^ 
A.  ^  seen  in  the  neighwurhood  of  Cuwuor  by  those  whom 
aoddent  might  make  early  risers,  the  landlord  had  dveu  him  a 
route,  ooa^isting  of  various  by-ways  and  lanes,  whicli  he  was  to 
follow  in  succession,  and  which,  all  the  turns  and  short-cuts  dul) 
observed,  was  to  condr  t  him  to  the  public  road  to  Marlborougli. 
Bat.  li^e  counsel  of  every  other  kind,  this  .species  of  direction 
is  muc^  more  easily  given  than  followed ;  and  what  betwixt  the 
intricacy  of  the  way,  the  darkness  of  the  night,  Tressilian  s 
ignorance  of  the  country,  and  the  sad  and  perplexing  thoughts 
with  which  he  had  to  contend,  his  journey  proceeded  so  slowl\ 
that  morning  found  him  only  in  the  Vale  of  Whitehorse,  memor 
able  for  the  defeat  of  the  Danes  in  former  days,  with  his  horso 
deprived  of  a  forefoot  shoe  —  an  accident  which  threatened  to  put 
a  stop  to  his  journey  by  laming  the  animal.  The  residence  ot 
a  smith  was  his  first  object  of  inquirj',  in  which  he  received 
little  satis&ction  from  the  dulness  or  sullenness  of  one  or  Iwu 
peasants,  early  bound  for  their  labour,  who  gave  brief  and  in- 
different answers  to  his  questions  on  the  subject.  Anxious  at 
length  that  the  partner  of  his  journey  should  suffer  as  little  as 
possible  from  the  unfortunate  accident,  Tressilian  -'ismountei., 
and  led  his  horse  in  the  direction  of  a  little  hamlet,  where  he 
hoped  either  to  find  or  hear  tidings  of  such  an  artificer  as  lie 
now  wanted.  Through  a  deep  and  muddy  lane,  he  at  length 
waded  on  to  the  place,  which  proved  only  an  assemblage  of 
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five  or  six  miserable  hats,  about  the  doors  of  whi«h  ne  or  two 
Iieraons,  whose  appearance  seemed  as  rude  as  jat  of  their 
dwelling?,  were  banning  the  toils  of  the  day.  One  cottage, 
however,  seemed  of  rather  superior  aspect,  and  the  old  dame,  1^0 
was  sweeping  her  threshold,  appeared  something  less  rude  than 
her  neighbours.  To  her  Tressilian  addressed  the  oft-repeated 
question,  whether  there  was  a  smith  in  this  neighbouriiood,  or 
any  place  where  he  could  refresh  his  horse  T  ITie  dame  looked 
him  m  the  fiwje  with  a  i)eculiar  expression,  as  she  replied, '  Smith ! 
uy,  truly  is  there  a  smith  ;  what  wouldst  ha'  wi'  un,  mon  ? ' 

'To  shoe  mv  horse,  good  dame,'  answered  Tressilian  j  'you 
may  see  that  he  has  thrown  a  forefoot  shoe.' 

•Master  Holiday!'  exclaimed  the  dame,  without  returning 
any  direct  answer  — '  Master  Herasmus  Holiday,  come  and  speak 
to  mon,  and  please  yon.' 

'Farete  linffuis,'  answered  a  voice  from  within;  'I  cannot 
now  come  forth.  Gammer  Sludge,  being  in  the  very  sweetest 
bit  of  my  morning  studies.' 

'  "Say,  but,  good  now.  Master  Holiday,  come  ye  out,  do  ye. 
Here 's  a  mon  would  to  Wayland  Smith,  and  I  care  not  to  show 
him  way  to  devil ;  his  horse  hath  cast  shoe.' 

'(^ttid  mihicum  oabalh?'  replied  the  man  of  learning  from 
withm  ;  '  I  think  there  is  but  one  wise  man  in  the  hundred,  and 
they  cannot  shoe  a  horse  without  him  ! ' 

And  forth  came  the  honest  pedagogue,  for  such  his  dress 
bespoke  him.  A  long,  lean,  shambling,  stooping  figure  was 
surmounted  by  a  head  thatched  with  lank  black  hair  some- 
what inclining  to  grey.  His  features  had  the  cast  of  habitual 
authority,  which  I  suppose  Dionysius  carried  with  him  from 
the  throne  to  the  schoolmaster's  pulpit,  and  bequeathed  as  a 
legacy  to  all  of  the  same  profession.  A  black  buckram  ca.ssock 
was  gathered  at  his  middle  with  a  belt,  at  which  hung,  instead 
if  knife  or  weapon,  a  goodlv  leathern  pei-and-ink  case.  His 
erula  was  stuck  on  the  other  side,  like  harlecjuin's  wooden 
sword  ;  and  he  carried  in  his  hand  the  tattered  volume  which  he 
had  been  busily  perusing 

On  seeing  a  person  of  Tressilian 's  appearance,  which  he  was 
l»etter  able  to  estimate  than  the  country  folks  had  been,  the 
''flKwlmaster  unbonneted,  and  accosted  him  with, '  Sake,  domine. 
Intelligisne  linguam  Latinam  1 ' 

Tressilian  mustered  his  learning  to  replj',  '  Lingua-  Latime 
H'liid  penitusignarus,venia  tua,  domine  eruditimme,  vernaculam 
lihentius  loqttor.' 
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The  Latin  reply  had  upon  the  schoolmaster  the  effect  which 
the  mason's  sign  is  saitf  to  produce  on  the  brethren  of  the 
trowel  He  was  at  once  interesteil  iu  the  learned  traveller, 
listened  with  gravity  to  his  story  of  a  tiretl  horse  and  a  lost 
shoe,  and  then  replied  with  solemnity,  '  It  may  appear  a  simple 
thing,  most  worshipful,  to  reply  to  you  that  there  dwells,  within 
a  linef  mile  of  these  tuguria,  the  best /aber/errarim,  the  most 
accomplished  blacksmith,  that  ever  nailed  iron  upon  horse. 
Now,  were  I  to  say  so,  I  warrant  me  you  would  think  yourselt 
compon  voti,  or,  as  the  vulgar  have  it,  a  made  man.' 

'I  should  at  least,'  said  Tressilian,  'have  a  direct  answer  tu 
a  plain  question,  which  seems  difficult  to  be  obtained  in  this 

country.*  ,  .  i.        -i        - 

'It  is  a  mere  sending  of  a  sinful  soul  to  the  evil  uu, 
said  the  old  woman,  '  the  sending  a  living  creature  to  Waylaml 
SmitL' 

'  Peace,  Gammer  Sludge  ! '  said  the  pedagogue  ;  'muca  vertxi, 
Gammer  Sludge  ;  look  to  the  furmity.  Gammer  Sludge ;  curetur 
jentaculum,  Gammer  Sludge  ;  this  gentleman  is  none  of  thy 
gossips.'  Then  turning  to  Tressilian,  he  resumed  his  lofty 
tone,  'And  so,  most  worshipful,  you  *ould  really  think  yourself 
feUx  bis  terque  should  I  point  out  to  you  the  dwelling  of  this 
same  smith  1'  i  n    i 

'  Sir,'  replied  Tressilian,  '  I  should  in  that  case  have  all  tliat 
I  want  at  present,  a  horse  fit  to  carry  me  forward  — out  uf 
hearing  of  your  learning.'      The  last  words  he  muttered  to 

himself.  ,     ,      ,  i  .     n 

'0  cceca  mens  mortaliuml'  said  the  learned  man;     well 

was  it  sung  lay  Junius  Juvenalis,  "numinibus  vota  exaudita 

malignis  I'  ' 

'Learned    magister,'    said    Tressilian,   'your   erudition   so 

greatly  exceeds  my  poor  intellectual  capacity,  that  you  must 

excuse  my  seeking  elsewhere    for  information  which  I  can 

better  understand, 

'There  again  now,'  replied    the    pedagogue,   'how  toiully 

you  fly  from  him  that  would  instruct  you  !     Truly  said  Quiii- 

tilian '  ,  , 

'  I  pray,  sir,  let  Quintilian  be  for  the  present,  and  answer, 
in  a  word  and  in  English,  if  your  learning  can  condescend  so 
far,  whether  there  is  any  place  here  where  1  can  have  oppor- 
tunity to  refresh  my  horse,  until  I  can  have  him  shod  1 ' 

'Thus  much  courtesy,  sir,'  said  the  schoolmaster,  'I  eim 
readily  render  you,  that,  although  there  is  in  this  poor  hamlet 
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—  nottra  paupera  regna  —  no  regular  kogpitium,  as  my  namesake 
Erasmus  calleth  it,  yet,  forasmuch  as  you  are  somewhat 
embued,  or  at  least  tinged,  as  it  were,  with  good  letters,  I  will 
use  my  interest  with  the  good  woman  of  the  house  to  accom- 
modate you  with  a  platter  of  furmity  —  an  wholesome  food  for 
which  I  have  found  no  Latin  phrase  —  your  horse  shall  have  a 
share  of  the  cow-house,  with  a  bottle  of  sweet  hay,  in  which 
the  good  woman  Sludge  so  much  abounds  that  it  may  be  said 
of  her  cow,  fcenum  kal>et  in  c&rnu ;  and  if  it  please  you  to 
bestow  on  me  the  pleasure  of  your  company,  the  banquet  sliall 
cost  you  ne  mnissem  quidem,  so  much  is  Gammer  Sludge  bound 
to  me  for  the  pains  I  have  bestowed  on  the  top  and  bottom  of 
her  hopeful  heir  Dickie,  whom  I  have  painfully  made  to  travel 
through  the  accidence.' 

'  Now,  God  y.eld  ye  for  it.  Master  Herasmus,'  said  the  good 
Gammer,  'and  grant  that  little  Dickie  may  be  the  better  for 
his  accident!  and,  for  the  rest,  if  the  gentleman  list  to  stay, 
breakfast  shall  be  on  the  board  in  the  wringing  of  a  dishclout ; 
and  for  horse-meat  and  mun's  meat,  I  bear  no  such  base  mind 
as  to  ask  a  penny.' 

Considering  the  state  of  his  horse,  Tressilian,  upon  the 
whole,  saw  no  better  course  than  to  accept  the  invitation  thus 
learnedly  made  and  hoajiitably  confirmed,  and  take  chance  that, 
when  the  good  pedagogue  had  exhausted  every  topic  of  con- 
versation, he  might  possibly  condescend  to  tell  him  where  he 
could  find  the  smith  they  spoke  of  He  entered  the  hut 
accordingly,  and  sat  down  with  the  learned  Magister  Erasmus 
Holiday,  partook  of  his  furmity,  and  listened  to  his  learned 
account  of  himself  for  a  good  half-hour,  ere  he  could  get  him 
to  talk  upon  any  other  topic.  The  reader  will  readily  excuse 
our  accompanying  this  man  of  learning  into  all  the  details 
with  which  ho  favoured  Tressilian,  of  which  the  following 
sketch  may  siitlice. 

He  was  born  at  Hogsnorton,  where,  according  to  popular 
saying,  the  pigs  play  upon  the  organ  —  a  proverb  which  he 
interpretcfl  aliegoricaliy,  as  having  reference  to  the  herd  of 
h4)icunis,  of  which  litter  Horace  confessed  himself  a  porker. 
His  name  of  Erasuiiis  ho  dorived  jiartly  from  his  father  having 
been  the  son  of  a  renowned  washerwoman,  who  had  held  that 
Rreat  scholar  in  clean  linen  all  the  while  he  was  at  Oxford  — 
a  task  of  some  difticulty,  as  hc^  was  only  possessed  of  two  shirts, 
the  one,  as  she  expressed  herself,  '  to  wash  the  other.'  The  ves- 
tiges of  one  of  these  camk-ir,  as  Master  Holiday  boasted,  were 
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stfll  in  his  possession,  having  fortunately  been  detained  by  his 
grandmother  to  cover  the  Wknce  of  her  bill.     But  he  thought 
Sere  was  a  stiU  higher  and  overruhng  cause  for  his  having 
had  the  name  of  Erasmus  conferred  on  him,  namely,  the  secret 
presentiment  of  his  mother's  mind  tliat,  in  ihe  babe  to  be 
christened,  was  a  hidden  genius,  which  should  one  day  lead 
him  to  rival  the  fame  of  the  great  scholar  of  Amsterdam.     1  he 
schoolmaster's  surname  led  him  as  far  into  dissertation  as  his 
Christian  appellative.     He  was  inclined  to  ihivk  that  he  bore 
the  name  of  HoUday  quasi  lucus  a  mn  lu^end,,  because  he  gave 
such  few  hoUdays  U>  his  school     '  Hence,'  said  he,  'the  school- 
master is  termed,  classicaUy,  ludi  magtsterhec&use  he  deprives 
the  boys  of  their  play.'    And  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  he  thought 
it  might  bear  a  very  different  interpretation,  and  refer  to  his 
own  exquisite  art  in  arranging  pageants  }?or"«-?*°<'«?;.  W„ 
day  festivities,  and  such-like  hohday  delights,  for  which  he 
assured  Tressilian  he  had  positively  the  purest  and  the  most  in- 
ventive brain  in  England  ;  insomuch,  that  his  cunnmg  in  fram- 
mg  such  pleasure*,  had  made  him  known  to  many  hopourab  e 
persons,  both  in  c  untry  and  in  court  and  especially  to  Uie  noble 
Erl  of  Leicester     '  And  although  he  may  now  seem  to  forge 
me '  he  said,  '  in  the  multitude  of  state  affairs,  yet  I  am  well 
assured  that,  had  he  some  pretty  pastime  to  array  for  entertau. 
ment  of  the  Queen's  Grace,  horse  and  man  woul .  be  seeking 
the  humble  cottage  of  Erasmus  Hohday.    Parvo  contentus,m 
the  meanwhile,  I  hear  my  pupils  parse  and  construe,  worshii- 
fill  sir,  and  drive  away  my  time  with  the  aid  of  the  Muses. 
And  I  have  at  all  times,  when  in  correspondence  with  foreign 
scholars,  subscribed  myself  Erasmus  ab  l)ie  Fausto  and  have 
enjoyed  the  distinction  due  to  the  learned  under  that  title 
witness  the  erudite  Diedrichus  Buckerschockius,  who  dedicated 
to  me,  under  that  title,  his  treatise  on  the  letter  tau.     In  fane, 
sir.  I  have  been  a  happy  and  distinguished  man. 

•Long  may  it  be  so,  sir!'  said  the  traveller;  'but  pen.nt 
me  to  ask,  in  your  own  learned  phrase.  Quid  hoc  ad  Ipk>/rh 
6tw»,-what  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  shoeing,  of  my  p(wr 

"^Festimlente:  said  the  man  of  learning,  'wo  will  presently 
come  to  that  point.     You  must  know  that,  some  two  or  thit^ 
years  past,  there  came  to  these  parts  one  who  called  himstf 
t)octor*^  Doboobie,  although  it  may  be  he  never  wrote  ev. 
magtster  artium,  save  ui  right  ol  his  hungry  belly.     Or  it  i  u 
be  that,  if  he  had  any  degrees,  they  were  of  the  devil  s  givm. 
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for  he  was  what  the  vulgar  call  a  white  witch,  a  canning  man, 
and  such-like.  Now,  good  sir,  I  perceive  you  are  impatient ; 
but  if  a  man  tell  not  his  tale  his  own  way,  how  have  you  war- 
rant to  think  that  he  can  tell  it  in  yours  1 ' 

'Well,  then,  learned  sir,  take  your  way,'  answered  Tres- 
silian ;  '  only  let  us  travel  at  a  sharper  pace,  for  my  time  is 
somewhat  of  the  shortest' 

'Well,  sir,'  resumed  Erasmus  Holiday,  with  the  most  pro- 
voking perseverance,  '  I  will  not  say  that  this  same  Demetrius, 
for  HO  he  wrote  himself  when  in  foreign  parts,  was  an  actual 
conjurer,  but  certain  it  is,  that  he  professed  to  be  a  brother  of 
the  mystical  order  of  the  Rosy  Cross,  a  disciple  of  Geber,  ex 
nomine  ctijus  venit  verbum  vemaadum,  gibberish.  He  cured 
wounds  by  salving  the  weapon  instead  of  the  sore,  told  fortunes 
by  palmistry,  discovered  stolen  goods  by  the  sieve  and  shears, 
gathered  the  right  maddow  and  the  male  fern  seed,  through 
use  of  which  men  walk  invisible,  pretended  some  advances 
towan  the  panacea  or  universal  eluur,  and  aflfected  to  convert 
good  leal  into  sorry  silver.' 

'In  other  words,'  said  Tressilian,  'he  was  a  quacksalver  and 
common  cheat ;  but  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  my  nag  and 
the  shoe  which  he  has  lost  ? ' 

'  With  your  worshipful  patience,'  replied  the  diffusive  man  of 
letters,  '  you  shall  understand  that  presently ;  patimtia  then, 
right  worshipful,  which  word,  according  to  our  Marcus  Tullius, 
is  "diffi^ilium  rerum  diurm  perpessio."  This  same  Demetrius 
Doboobie,  after  dealing  with  the  country,  as  I  have  told  you, 
began  to  acquire  fame  inter  mjgnates,  among  the  prime  men  of 
the  land,  and  there  is  likelihood  he  might  have  aspired  to  great 
matters,  had  not,  according  to  vulgar  fame  —  for  f  aver  not  the 
thing  as  according  with  my  certain  knowledge  —  the  devil 
claimed  his  right  one  dark  night,  and  flown  off"  with  Deme- 
trius, who  was  never  seen  or  heard  of  afterwards.  Now  here 
conies  the  medulla,  the  very  marrow,  of  my  tale.  This  Doctor 
Dobuobie  liad  a  servant,  a  i)oor  snake,  whom  he  employed  in 
trimming  his  furnace,  regulating  it  by  just  measure,  compound- 
ing his  drugs,  tracing  his  circles,  cajoling  his  patients,  et  sic 
<ir  nvteris.  Well,  right  worshipful,  the  doctor  being  removed 
tl  -s  strangely,  and  in  a  way  which  st-  ick  the  whole  country 
with  terror,  this  poor  zany  thinks  to  iiimself,  in  the  words  of 
Marc,  "Unodvulm,  nmdeficit<i/t,r" ;  and,  even  as  a  tradesman's 
apprentice  sets  himself  up  in  his  master's  shop  when  he  is  dead, 
or  hath  retired  from  business,  so  doth  this  Wayland  assume  the 
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danfferoas  trade  of  his  defanct  master.  But  althongh,  most 
worshipful  sir,  the  world  is  ever  prone  to  listen  to  the  preten- 
sions of  such  unworthy  men,  who  are,  indeed,  mere  mltitn  banqui 
and  charkOani,  though  usurping  the  style  and  skill  of  doctors 
cf  medicine,  yet  the  pretensions  of  this  poor  zany,  this  Way- 
land,  were  too  gross  to  pass  on  them,  nor  was  there  a  mere 
rustic,  a  villager,  who  was  not  ready  to  accost  him  in  the  sense 
of  Persius,  though  in  their  own  rugged  words  — 

Diluis  helleborun),certo  compescere  puncto 
Nescius  examen  ?  vetat  hoc  natura  medendi ; 

which  I  have  thus  rendered  in  a  poor  paraphrase  of  mine 
own — 

Wilt  thou  mix  hellebore,  who  doth  not  know 
How  many  grains  should  t  .  the  mixture  go  ? 
The  art  of  medicine  this  forbids,  I  trow. 

Moreover,  the  evil  reputation  of  the  master,  and  his  strange 
and  doubtful  end,  or  at  least  sudden  disappearance,  prevented 
any,  excepting  the  most  desperate  of  men,  to  seek  any  advice 
or  opinion  from  the  servant ;  wherefore,  the  poor  vermin  was 
liktl)  at  first  to  swarf  for  very  hunger.  But  the  devil  that 
serves  him,  since  the  death  of  Demetrius  or  Doboobie,  put  him 
on  a  fresh  device.  This  knave,  whether  from  the  inspiration 
of  the  devil  or  from  early  education,  shoes  horr^s  better  than 
e'er  a  man  betwixt  us  and  Iceland ;  and  so  he  gives  up  his 
practice  on  the  bipeds,  the  two-legged  and  unfledged  species 
called  mankind,  and  betakes  him  entirely  to  shoeing  of  horses.' 

•  Indeed !  and  where  does  he  lodge  all  this  time  ? '  said 
Tressilian.  '  And  does  he  shoe  horses  well  ?  Show  me  his 
dwelling  presently.* 

The  mterruption  pleased  not  the  magister,  who  exclaimed, 
'  0,  ceeca  mens  mortalium  I  though,  by  the  way,  1  used  that 
quotation  before.  But  I  would  the  classics  could,  afford  me  any 
sentiment  of  power  to  stop  those  who  are  so  willing  to  rush 
upon  their  own  destruction.  Hear  but,  I  pray  you,  the  con- 
ditions of  tliis  man,'  said  he,  in  continuation,  '  ere  you  are  so 
willing  to  place  yourself  within  his  danger ' 

•A'  takes  no  money  for  a's  work,'  said  the  dame,  who  stood 
by,  enraptured  as  it  were  with  the  fine  words  and  learned 
apophthegms  which  glided  so  fluently  from  her  erudite  inmate. 
Master  Holiday.  But  this  interruption  pleased  not  the  magister 
more  than  that  of  the  traveller. 
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'Peace,'  said  he,  'Gammer  Sludge;  know  your  place  if  it 
be  your  wiU.  Sufflamina,  Gammer  Sludge,  aJd  alFow  ie  to 
expound  this  matter  to  our  worshipful  guest.  Sir '  LJh^ 
again  addressing  Tressilian, '  this  old  woman  speaks  true  thouS 
m  her  own  rude  style,  for  certainly  this  /aher  JermrtTfr 
blacksmith,  takes  money  of  no  one.  j'^'^unuis,  01 

'And  that  is  a  sure  sign  he  deals  with  Satan,'  said  Dame 

'The  Old  woman  hath  touched  it  again,'  said  the  pedagocue  • 
r.«,  oc,/,  ,,tigu      ,he  hath  pricked  it  with  her  needle?S' 

i^fto^'/yTnl'    ''  °'  "'"'^'  '"^^^'  °^^  ^''^  ^'  «^«^  bim 
'And  can  this  madman,   for  such   I  hold  him'  said  thfl 
traveller, 'know  aught  like  good  skiU  of  ;:is  trade?'' 

cnif     Vk  M  u-  .  *  ^f*  "^  ^"'^  *•»«  »^ev'J  i"s  flue.     Mulciber  him 
elf,  with  a    his  Cyclops,  could  hardly  amend  him.   But  as^Jredhr 
there  IS  nttle  ^isdom  in  taking  counsel  or  receiving  aS  from 
one  who  IS  but  too  plainly  in  league  with  the  author  Sf  evil ' 

i  must  take  my  chance  of  that,  good  Master  Holiday  ' 'said 
Tressilian,  rising ;  'and  as  my  horse  must  now  have  eatentS 
provender  I  must  needs  thank  you  for  your  good  cheer  and 
pray  you  to  show  me  this  man's  isidencef  thaU  may  Sve  the 
means  of  proceeding  on  my  journey.'  ^ 

^.^^^T**^'  ^"  y'^.show  him.  Master  Herasmus,'  said  the  old 

guest ,    a  must  needs  go  when  the  devil  drives.' 

Do  manus,  «aid  the  magister  -  '  I  submit,  taking  the  world 
to  witness  hat  I  have  possessed  this  honourable  ^gentEn 
w^h  the  fdl  injustice  which  he  has  done,  and  shall  do,  to  h^" 
o«  1  soul  If  he  becomes  thus  a  trinketer  with  Satan.     Nekher 

•  Under  your  favour,  not  so,'  answered  the  old  woman  •  '  vou 
uay  peril  your  ..wn  soul,  if  vou  list,  but  my  son  shaff  budge  on 
"0  such  errand  ;  an.l  I  wonrfer  at  you,  Dominie  Doctor  to  nro 
pose  such  a  piece  of  service  for  little  Dickie.'  '       ^ 

Nay,  my  good  Gammer  Sludge,'  answered  the  nrpppntor 
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'  Ay,'  said  his  mother,  '  and  I  have  sewn  a  sprig  of  witch's 
ehn  in  the  neck  of  on's  doublet,  ever  since  that  foul  thief  has 
b^^un  his  practices  on  man  and  beast  in  these  parts.' 

'  And  as  he  goes  ofb,  as  I  hugely  suspect,  towards  this  con- 
jurer for  his  own  pastime,  he  may  for  once  go  thither,  or  near 
It,  to  pleasure  us,  and  to  assist  this  stranger.  Ergo,  hem, 
Bkarde  t  adsis,  quofstf,  mi  didascuk.' 

The  pupil,  thus  affectionately  invoked,  at  length  came  stum- 
bling into  the  room  —  a  queer,  shambling,  ill-made  urchin,  who, 
by  ms  stunted  growth,  seemed  about  twelve  or  thirteen  years 
old,  though  he  was  probably,  in  reality,  a  year  or  two  older, 
with  a  carroty  pate  in  nuge  disorder,  a  freckled,  sunburnt  visage, 
with  a  snub  nose,  a  lopj^  Mn,  and  two  peery  grey  eyes,  which 
had  a  droll  obliquity  of  vision,  approaching  to  a  squint,  though 
perhaps  not  a  decided  one.  It  was  impossible  to  look  at  the 
little  man  without  some  disposition  to  laugh,  especially  when 
Gammer  Sludge,  seizing  upon  and  kissing  him,  in  spite  of  his 
struggling  and  kicking  in  reply  to  her  caresses,  termed  him  her 
own  precious  pearl  of  beauty. 

'Jticarde,'  said  the  preceptor,  'you  must  forthwith,  which  is 
profecto,  set  forth  so  lisir  as  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  show  this 
man  of  worship  Wayland  Smith's  workshop.' 

'A  proper  errand  of  a  morning,'  said  the  boy,  in  better 
language  than  Tressilian  expected ;  '  and  who  knows  but  the 
devil  may  fly  away  with  me  before  I  come  back  ? ' 

'  Ay,  marry  may  un,'  said  Dame  Sludge, '  and  you  might  have 
thought  twice.  Master  Domine,  ere  you  sent  my  dainty  darlins 
on  arrow  such  errand.  It  is  not  for  such  doings  I  feed  your 
belly  and  clothe  your  back,  I  warrant  you  ! ' 

'  Pshaw !  nuga;,  good  Gammer  Sludge,'  answered  the  pre 
ceptor  ;  '  I  ensure  you  that  Satan,  if  there  be  Satan  in  the  case, 
shall  not  touch  a  thread  of  his  garment ;  for  Dickie  can  say  his 
pater  with  the  best,  and  may  defy  the  foul  fiend  —  Eumenidex. 
Stygiumque  nefas. ' 

'Ay,  and  I,  as  I  said  before,  have  sewed  a  sprig  of  the 
mountain-ash  into  his  collar,'  said  the  good  woman,  '  ^vhich  will 
avail  more  than  your  clerkship,  I  wus  ;  but  for  all  that,  it  is 
ill  to  seek  the  devil  or  his  mntes  either.' 

'  My  good  boy,'  said  Tressilian,  who  saw,  from  a  grotesque 
sneer  on  Dickie's  face,  that  he  was  more  likely  to  act  upon  his 
own  bottom  than  by  the  instructions  of  his  elders,  '  I  will  give 
thee  a  silver  groat,  my  pretty  fellow,  if  you  will  but  guide  me 
to  this  man's  forge.' 
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The  boy  gave  ^im  u  kaowinj?  side-look,  which  seemed  to 
promise  acquiescenoe,  wb!e  at  the  same  time  he  exclaimed  '  I 

thiSL^I  ^1^  • 'A  u'^  ^r^K'  ■    "^^y'  °«*°'  did  I  not  'say 
that  the  de/il  migLt  «y  off  with  me,  just  as  the  kite  there 

iS  r  '""do*)  »8  flyng  off  with  one  of  grandame's 

'The  kite  !  —  the  kite ! '  exclaimed  the  old  woman  in  return, 
iiud  forgetting  aU  other  matters  in  her  alarm,  hastened  to  the 
lescue  oi  her  chicken  as  fast  as  her  old  legs  could  carry  her 

'i\ow  for  It,'  said  the  urchin  to  Tressilian ;  'snatch  your 
iZlT'oF^  out  your  horse,  and  have  at  the  silver  groat  you 

Itimrdlr^^  tarry  — tarry,'  said  the  preceptor,  'Sujlamina, 

'  Tarry  yourself,'  said  Dickie,  'and  think  what  answer  you 
are  to  make  to  granny  for  sending  me  post  to  the  devil ' 

The  teacher,  aware  of  the  responsibility  he  was  incurrinir 
bustled  up  in  great  haste  to  lay  hold  of  the  urchin,  and  to  pre- 
vent his  departure;  but  Dickie  slipped  through  his  fingers, 
bolted  from  the  cottage,  and  sped  him  to  the  top  of  a  neigh- 
bouring nsmg-ground  ;  while  the  preceptor,  despairing,  by  well- 
taught  experience,  of  recovering  his  pupil  by  speed  of  foot,  had 
recourse  to  the  most  honied  epithets  the  Latin  vocabulary  affords 
to  persuade  his  return.  But  to  mi  anlme,  cwculum  meum,  and 
all  such  classical  endearments,  the  truant  turned  a  deaf  ear 
and  kept  fnshng  on  the  top  of  the  rising-ground  like  a  goblin 
by  moonlight,  makmg  signs  to  his  new  acquaintance,  Tressilian, 
to  follow  him. 

The  traveller  lost  no  time  in  getting  out  his  horse,  and 
(lepartmg  to  join  his  elvish  guide,  after  half-forcing  on  the  poor 
deserted  teacher  a  recompense  for  the  entertainment  he  had 
received  which  partly  allayed  the  terror  he  had  for  facing  the 
return  of  the  old  lady  of  the  mansion.  Apparently  this  took 
place  s(K)n  afterwards ;  for  ere  Tressilian  and  his  guide  had  pro- 
ceeded far  on  their  journey  they  heard  the  screams  of  a  cracked 
temale  voice,  intermingled  with  the  classical  objurgations  of 
Master  Erasmus  Holiday.  But  Dickie  Sludge,  equally  deaf  to 
the  voice  of  maternal  tenderness  and  of  magisterial  authority 
skipped  on  unconsciously  before  Tressilian,  only  observing  that 
It  they  cned  themselves  hoarse,  they  might  go  lick  the  honey- 
got,  tor  he  had  eaten  up  all  the  honey-comb  himself  on  yester- 
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There  entering  in,  they  found  the  goodman  lelfe 
Full  busylie  unto  his  work  ybent. 
Who  was  to  weet  a  wretched  wearish  elf, 
With  hollow  eyes  and  rawbone  cheeks  forspent. 
As  if  he  had  been  long  in  prison  pent. 

7%e  FaJtry  Queene. 

RE  we  &r  from  the  dwelling  of  this  smith,  my  pretty 
lad?'  said  Tressilian  to  his  young  guide. 

'  How  is  it  you  call  me  1 '  said  the  boy,  looking 
askew  at  him  with  his  sharp  grey  eyes. 

'  I  call  you  my  pretty  lad  —  is  there  any  offence  in  that,  my 
boy?' 

'  No,  but  were  you  with  my  grandame  and  Dominie  Holiday, 
you  might  sing  chorus  to  the  old  song  of 

We  three 
Tom-fools  be.' 

'And  why  so,  my  little  man  ? '  said  Tressilian. 

'  Because,'  answered  the  ugly  urchip,  'you  are  the  only  three 
ever  called  me  pretty  lad.  Now  my  grandame  does  it  because 
she  is  parcel  bhnd  by  age,  and  whole  blind  by  kindred ;  and 
my  master,  the  poor  dominie,  does  it  to  curry  favour,  and  have 
the  fullest  platter  of  furmity,  and  the  warmest  seat  by  the  fire. 
But  what  you  call  me  pretty  lad  for,  you  know  best  yourself.' 

'Thou  art  a  sharp  wag  at  least,  if  not  a  pretty  one.  But 
what  do  thy  playfellows  call  thee  ? ' 

'  Hobgoblin,  answered  the  boy,  readily ;  '  but  for  all  that  I 
would  rather  have  my  own  ugly  viznomy  than  any  of  their 
jolterheads,  that  have  no  more  brains  in  them  than  a  brick-bat.' 

'  Then  you  fear  not  this  smith,  whom  you  are  going  to  see  ? ' 

'Me  fear  him  !'  answered  the  boy ;  'if  he  were  the  devil 
folk  think  him,  I  would  not  fear  him ;  but  though  there  is 
something  queer  about  him,  he 's  no  more  a  devil  than  you  are, 
and  that  a  what  I  would  not  tell  to  every  one.' 
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^  why  do  you  teU  It  to  me,  then,  my  boy  t '  said  Tressiliau. 

'Becaufle  jou  are  another-guess  genUemaii  than  those  welS 

here  every  day  •  rephed  Dickie;  'and  though  I  amTuX^ 

T'  ^  ''^^  "''*  ^""^  y**"  think  me  an  ass,  especiaUy  as  K 
have  a  boon  to  ask  of  you  one  day'  F^««ijr  «  inaay 

re^ltdV^ilL^**  "'  "^  '''^"  '  ""^  "«*  <-"  P'^tty*' 

'  Oh^  if  I  were  to  ask  it  just  now,'  said  the  boy,  «you  wo-' ' 

deny  It  me j  but  I  will  wait  tiU  we  meet  at  court'     ^  ^ 

.  ^t**"!^  ?;«„^'4 '  "e  you  bound  for  court  ? '  said  Tressilian. 

Ay -ay,  that  s  just  like  the  rest  of  them,'  replied  the  boy- 

'I  wan»nt  me  you  think,  what  should  such  an  ill  favoured.' 

crambhng  urehm  do  at  court  ?    But  let  Richard  Sludge  alone 

1  have  not  been  cock  of  the  roost  here  for  ZtS   l^ui 

make  sharp  wit  mend  foul  feature ' 

HolkbyT' *^  "^  ^''"  ^"^""^  "^y'  *°**  y°"  t-^^o'.  I>o°'inie 
•E'en  what  they  like,'  replied  Dickie;  'the  one  has  her 
chickens  to  reckon,  and  the  other  has  his  boys  to  whfp  I 
would  have  given  them  the  candle  to  hold  long  sinS  and 
shown  this  trumpery  hamlet  a  fair  pair  of  hS  5  the 
domime  promises  I  should  go  with  him  to  bear  ^blre  in  tl 

^.i'dXsTiHr*^"'  ''^  '^'y  *^  ^  ^«^^'  ^y ""'« ««°dr 

'Oh,  at  some  castle  far  in  the  north,'  answered  his  guide - 

a  world  s  breadth  from  Berkshire.     But  our  old  dominIS  holds 

that  they  cannot  go  forward  without  him  ;  and  it  may  Ke 

noSf  t  f'  1^*"  P"*  Z  «'?«^'°»°y  a  fair  pageant^  He  is 

'  And  you  are  to  play  a  part  in  his  next  show  t '  said  Tressilian 

I  J  i®*  "i®  **^«  the  bit  between  my  teeth  and  tiirn 
my  head  down  hill,  and  I  will  shake  him  o^fT  with  a  foil  that 
■nay  harm  his  bones.  And  I  should  not  hke  much  to  hnS 
him  neither.'  said  he.  'for  the  tiresome  o Id  tol  h^s  pSn  dly 
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laboured  to  teach  me  all  he  could.    But  enough  of  that ;  here 
are  we  at  Wayland  Smith's  foige  door.' 

'  Yon  jest,  my  little  firieud,'  said  Tressilian ;  '  here  is  nothing 
but  a  bare  moor,  and  that  ring  of  stones,  with  a  great  one  in 
the  midst,  Uke  a  Cornish  barrow.' 

'Ay,  and  that  great  flat  stone  in  the  midst,  whidi  lies  across 
the  top  of  these  uprights,'  said  tha  boy,  '  is  Wayland  Smith's 
counter,  that  you  must  tell  down  your  money  upon.' 

'What  do  you  mean  bv  such  folly?'  said  the  traveUer, 
banning  to  be  angry  with  the  boy,  and  vexed  with  himself 
for  having  trusted  such  a  hare-brained  guide. 

'Why,'  said  Dickie,  with  a  crin,  'you  must  tie  your  horse 
to  that  upright  stone  that  has  the  ring  in 't,  and  then  you  must 
whistle  three  times,  and  lay  me  down  your  silver  groat  on  that 
other  flat  stone,  walk  out  of  the  circle,  sit  down  on  the  west 
side  of  that  little  thicket  of  bushes,  and  take  heed  you  look 
neither  to  right  nor  to  left  for  ten  minutes,  or  so  long  as  you 
shall  hear  the  hammer  dbk,  and  whenever  it  ceases  say  your 
payers  for  the  space  you  could  tell  a  hundred,  or  count  over  a 
hundred,  which  will  do  as  well,  and  then  come  into  the  circle ; 
you  will  find  your  money  gone  and  your  horse  shod.' 

•  My  money  gone  to  a  certainty  ! '  said  Tressilian ;  'but  as 

for  the  rest Hark  ye,  my  lad,  I  am  not  your  schoohnaster ; 

but  if  vou  play  off  your  waggery  on  me,  I  will  take  a  part  of 
his  task  off  his  hands,  and  punish  you  to  purpose.' 

'Ay,  when  you  catch  me!'  said  the  boy;  and  presently 
took  to  his  heels  across  the  heath,  with  a  velocity  which  Iwiffled 
every  attempt  of  Tressilian  to  overtake  him,  loaded  as  he  was 
with  his  heavy  boots.  Nor  was  it  the  least  provoking  part  of 
the  urchin's  conduct  that  he  did  not  exert  his  utmost  spee<l, 
like  one  who  finds  himself  in  danger  or  who  is  frightened,  but 
preserved  just  such  a  rate  as  to  encourage  Tressilian  to  continue 
the  chase,  and  then  dai-ted  away  from  him  with  the  swiftn&ss 
of  the  wintl,  when  his  pursuer  supposed  he  had  nearly  run  hiui 
down,  doubling  at  the  same  time,  and  winding,  so  as  always  to 
keep  near  the  place  from  which  he  started. 

This  lasted  until  Tressilian,  fi"oin  very  weariness,  stood  still, 
and  was  about  to  abandon  the  pursuit  with  a  hearty  curse  on 
the  lU-fiivouretl  urchin,  who  had  engaged  him  in  an  exercise  so 
ridiculous.  But  the  boy,  who  had,  as  formerly,  planted  him^ielf 
on  the  top  of  a  hillock  close  in  front,  began  to  clap  his  k  tii? 
thin  hands,  point  with  his  skinny  fingers,  and  twist  his  wild 
and  ugly  features  into  such  an  extravagant   expression   of 
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'\"^*"i,"l?  J^?"*  .*^*  IV^ssilian  began  half  to  doubt 
whe^er  he  had  not  m  view  an  actual  hobcllin 

Provoked  extremely  yet  at  the  same  time  feeling  an  irre- 
sistible demre  to  laugh.  «,  very  odd  were  the  boy'f  «Sn^ 
and  gerticulation^  the  Comishman  returned  to  his  ho^SfS 
mountedbm  with  the  purpose  of  pursuing  Dickie  Tmore 

The  boy  no  sooner  saw  him  mount  his  horse  than  he  hallooed 
out  U  him  that,  rather  than  he  should  spoil  his  white  S 

•','„""  T^  "°.  "»"<'i'i™s  »ith  tliee,  thou  naiiKhtr  varirt  •  • 

"'•  Ain&r'Sr  ""T  ?E  ■"!"'%'"  •»»»'*• 

jvua,  Master    Iraveller,   said  the  boy,  'there  is  a  marsli 
hard  by  would  swallow  all  the  horses  of  the  Oueen's  (L^ 
will  mto  It,  and  see  where  you  will  go  thel^Tu  shdH,  J 
the  bittern  bump  and  the  wild  drake  quack  ere  you  7et  S 
of  me  without  mv  consent,  I  jiromise  you.'  ^       ^       ^ 

Iressihan  looked  out,   and,   from   the  appearance    of  the 
feTuuiul  behind  the  hillock,  believed  it  might  Ks  the  bov  said 
an.   accordingly  determined  to  strike  up  a  peace  w  th  TliSt-' 
fixated  and  ready-witted  an  enemy.     'Come   dowi, '  he  Sid 

c iTwtht'nilSth  ^""l  ''''  ™T'"«  and'UVa  fd 
tL  K?     '     *••' ^0  thee  !»o  faann.  as  1  am  a  gentleman  ' 
he  boy  answered  his  invitation  with  the  utmost  confidence 
and  danced  down  Irem  his  stance  with  a  gallS  sort  of  sS 
keeping  his  eye  at  the  same  time  fixed  on  Tr^silkn's   ^o 
once  more  di.smounted,  stood  with  his  horse's  bridle  i.  his  hmid 

ro niXlf "'^"•".''""■^*''^  ^'^H  ^"'^  ^""t'«««  exerSs      hough 
ot  one  drop  of  moisture  apiieared  on  the  freckled  forehead  of 
he  urchin,  which  looked  like  a  piece  of  diy  and  Soloured 
^"'\tf'Slf'^"V  tight  across  the  brow  of  a  fleshle^s  S  t 

.  And  tell  me,  said  Tressilian,  'why  you  une  me  thus  thou 
..|.sch.evous  imp  ?  or  what  vour  meuiiing  is  by^dl  ..rme  so 
absurd  a  legencf  as  you  wisLd  but  no/ to  pJt  on  ^  ()? 
m  her  show  me,  m  good  earnest,  this  smitfi's  foige  and  I 
H.11  give  thee  what  will  buy  thee  apples  through X  whole 

sjlnf^^/^"  ^  ^'Z®  ,™®  ''»  O'^hard  of  apples,'  said  Dickie 
i^ludge  'I  mn  guide  thee  no  better  than  I  We  done  W 
.own  the  silver  token  on  the  Hut  stone,  whistirthree  times 

tluTrt^^'^r  ^^'  ^««^™  ^''^^  "f  *he  diieket  of  ^Z.' 
i  ^nll  sit  by  you,  and  give  you  free  leave  to  wring  my  head  o« 
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unless  yoa  hear  the  smith  at  work  vithin  two  minutes  after  we 
are  seated.' 

'I  may  be  tempted  to  take  thee  at  thy  word,'  said  Tres- 
silian,  *  it  you  make  me  do  aught  half  so  ridiculous  for  your 
own  mischievous  sport;  however,  I  will  prove  your  spell. 
Here,  then,  I  tie  my  horse  to  this  upright  stone,  i  must  lay 
my  silver  groat  here,  and  whistle  three  timCH,  sayest  thou  ] ' 

'Ay,  but  thou  must  whistle  louder  than  an  unHedged  ousel,' 
said  the  boy,  as  Tressilian,  having  laid  down  his  money,  ami 
half-ashamed  of  the  folly  he  practised,  made  a  careless  whistle. 
•  You  must  whistle  louder  than  that,  for  who  knows  where  tlio 
smith  is  that  you  call  for  ]  He  may  be  in  the  King  of  France  s 
stables  for  what  I  know.' 

'Why,  you  said  but  now  he  was  no  devil,'  replied  Tressilian. 

'  Man  or  devil,'  said  Dickie,  '  I  see  that  I  must  summon  him 
for  you ' ;  and  therewithal  he  whistled  sharp  and  shrill,  with 
an  acuteness  of  sound  that  almost  thrilled  through  Tressilian's 
brain.  'That  is  what  I  call  whistling,'  said  he,  after  he  hail 
repeated  the  signal  thrice  ;  '  and  now  to  cover  —  to  cover,  or 
TVnitefoot  will  not  be  shod  this  day.' 

Tressilian,  musing  what  the  upshot  of  this  mummery  was 
to  be,  yet  satisfied  there  was  to  be  some  serious  result,  by  the 
confidence  with  which  the  boy  had  put  himself  in  his  power, 
sufiiered  himself  to  be  conducted  to  that  side  of  the  little  thicket 
of  gorse  and  brushwood  which  was  farthest  from  the  circle  of 
stones,  and  there  sat  down ;  and,  a.s  it  occurred  to  him  that, 
after  all,  this  might  be  a  trick  for  stealing  his  horse,  he  kept 
his  hand  on  the  boy's  collar,  determined  to  make  him  hostage 
for  its  safety. 

'  Now,  hush  and  listen,'  said  Dickie,  in  a  low  whi«per  ;  '  you 
will  soon  hear  the  tack  of  a  hammer  that  was  never  forge  1 
of  earthly  iron,  tor  the  stone  it  was  made  of  was  shot  from 
the  moon.'  And  in  effect  Tressilian  did  immediately  hear  tlio 
light  stroke  of  a  hammer,  as  when  a  farrier  is  at  work.  The 
singularity  of  such  a  sound,  in  so  very  lonely  a  place,  made 
him  involuntarily  st?rt ;  but  looking  at  the  boy,  and  discover 
ing,  by  the  arch,  malicious  expression  of  his  countenance, 
that  the  urchin  saw  and  enjoyed  his  slight  tremor,  he  became 
convinced  that  the  whole  was  a  concerted  stratagem,  anil 
determined  to  know  by  whom,  or  for  what  purjwse,  the  trick 
was  played  off". 

Accordingly,  he  remained  perfectly  quiet  all  the  time  that  the 
hammer  continued  to  sound,  being  about  the  space  usually  em- 
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ployed  in  fixing  a  horee  shoe.  But  the  instant  the  sound  ceased. 
Iressihan,  instead  of  mterposing  the  space  of  time  which  his 
guide  had  requested,  started  up  with  his  sword  iu  his  hand,  ran 
around  the  thicket,  and  confronted  a  man  in  a  farriers  leathern 
ai»ron,  but  otherwise  fantastically  attired  in  a  bear-skin  dressed 
with  the  fur  on,  and  a  cap  of  the  same,  which  almost  hid  the 
sooty  and  begruned  features  of  the  wearer.  '  Come  back  -  come 
back !  cned  the  boy  to  Tre.s.silian, '  or  you  will  be  torn  to  pieces 
J^nJ^^T'  -Ti  ^^t^  '%^  •'l^r '  ^"  *^^  th«  invisible  smith 
S  doin   UtTe  "^  '^^''  *"***  ^^''"^  symptoms 

n.?f£/*'''"  *^^  ^y  observed  that  --either  his  own  entreaties 
nor  the  menaces  of  the  famer  appeared  to  change  Tressilian's 
purpose,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  confronted  the  haWeJ 
with  his  drawn  sword,  he  exclaimed  to  the  smith  in  turn.  'Ws^l- 

^^:t^^z^z^s^ '' '''  ^^'-•'  *^«  ««»«'- 

'it  stflt  ttl'TrLTr' th2  ,^"^^^'^^»-*  ^'  -d  the  smith ; 

'Be  who  thou  wilt.'  said  Tressilian,  'thou  art  in  no  danger 

rom  me,  so  thou  tel  me  the  meaning  of  this  practice,  and  why 

thcM,  dnvestthv  trade  m  this  mysterious  fashion.'  ^ 

fui  f  '"'  ;  ."i^^^  *"™"'*''  *"  Tressilian,  exclaimed,  in  a 
threatening  tone  .  Who  questions  the  Keeper  of  the  Crystal 
Ca.  le  ot  Light,  the  Lord  of  the  Cxreen  Lion,  the  Rider  of  the 
Red  Dragon  ?  Hence !  avoid  thee,  ere  I  summon  Talpack  with 
h  s  hery  lance  to  quell,  crush,  and  consume  ! '  TheseNrords  he 
Etammer     "  gesticulation,  mouthing  and  flourishing 

*  Peace,  thou  vile  cozener,  with  thy  gipsy  cant!'  replied 
Iressihan  scornfully  'and  follow  me  to  the  next  magistrate,  or 
1  will  cut  thee  over  the  pate.' 

'Peace,  I  pray  thee,  good  Wayland ! '  said  the  boy :  'credit 

whi'ds  '^'''''*^"''""^  ''^'"  '^'''  "°*  ^"'^'*  ^^""^ '  ^'^^  ™"^*  ""t  boon 

'I  think,  worshipful  sir/  said  the  smith,  sinking  his  hammer 

ami  assuming  a  more  gentle  and  submissive  tone  of  voice,  'that 

JnZrl^,"^',^  "i'-^"  does  his  day's  job,  he  might  be  permitted 

o  uork  It  out  after  his  own  fashion.     Your  horse  is  shod,  and 

o.ir  farrier  paid     What  need  you  cumber  yourself  further 

tnan  to  mount  and  pursue  your  journey  ?' 

J^ijvfriend,  your  are  mistaken,'  replied  Tressiiian;  'every 

'  •••ilvc  sood  words."  —  fr7a;ii/  Uialect. 
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man  has  a  right  to  take  the  mask  from  the  hca  of  a  cheat  and 
ajuffgler;  and  your  mode  of  living  raises  aurpicion  that  yoii 
are  Doth.' 

'  If  you  are  so  determined,  sir,'  said  the  smith, '  I  cannot  help 
myself  save  by  force,  which  I  were  unwilling  to  use  towards  you, 
Master  Tressilian ;  not  that  I  fear  your  weapon,  but  because  I 
know  you  to  be  a  worthy,  kind,  and  well-accomplished  gentleman, 
who  would  rather  help  than  harm  a  poor :,  hh  that  is  in  a  strait; 

'Well  said,  Wayland,'  said  the  hjy,  who  ho,.-'  anxiously 
awaited  the  issue  of  their  conferenc  '.  '  Bui  let,  us  U  thy  den, 
man,  for  it  is  ill  for  thy  health  to  ita.xd  here  tpJicing  m  the 
open  air.' 

*Thou  art  right,  Hobgoblin,'  replied  the  smith;  and  ^oIiik' 
to  the  little  thicket  of  gorse  on  the  side  nearest  to  the  circk', 
and  opposite  to  that  at  which  his  customer  had  so  lately  couched, 
he  discovered  a  trap-door  curiously  covered  with  bushes,  raised 
it,  and,  descending  into  the  earth,  vanished  from  their  eyes. 
Notwithstanding  1  ressilian's  curiosity,  he  had  some  hesitatiiih 
at  following  the  fellow  into  what  might  be  a  den  of  robbers 
especially  when  he  heard  the  smith's  voice,  issuing  from  tlir 
bowels  of  the  earth,  call  out, '  Flibbertigibbet,  do  you  come  la>^t, 
and  be  sure  to  fasten  the  trap  ! ' 

'  Have  you  seen  enough  of  Wayland  Smith  now  1 '  whispered 
the  urchin  to  Tressilian,  with  an  arch  sneer,  as  if  marking  his 
companion's  uncertainty. 

'Not  yet,'  said  Tressilian,  firmly ;  and  shaking  off  his  nio 
mentary  irresolution,  he  descended  into  the  narrow  staircase 
to  which  the  entrance  led,  and  was  followed  by  Dickie  Sludf^e, 
who  made  fast  the  trap-door  behind  him,  and  thus  excluded 
every  glimmer  of  daylight.  The  descent,  however,  was  only  a 
few  steps,  and  led  to  a  level  passage  of  a  few  yards'  length,  at 
the  end  of  which  appeared  the  reflection  of  a  lurid  and  red 
light.  Arrived  at  this  point,  with  his  drawn  sword  in  his  hand, 
Tressilian  found  that  a  lurn  to  the  left  admitted  him  and  H()l» 
goblin,  who  followed  closely,  into  a  small  square  vault  containing 
a  smith's  lorge  glowing  with  charcoal,  the  vajwur  of  which  filled 
the  apartment  with  an  oppressive  smell,  which  would  have  been 
altogether  suflbcating,  but  that  by  some  concealed  vent  the 
smithy  communicated  with  the  upper  air.  The  light  afforded  \)\ 
the  red  fuel,  and  by  a  lamp  suHpended  in  an  iron  chain,  served  to 
show  that,  l)esides  an  anvil,  hollows,  tongs,  hammers,  a  quantity 
of  ready-made  '.^orse-shoes,  and  other  articles  proper  to  the  ]nv- 
fession  of  a  farrier,  there  were  also  stoves,  alemDics,  crucihies. 
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retorts,  and  other  instruments  of  alchemy.  The  grotesque 
figure  of  the  smith,  and  the  ngly  but  whimsical  feiitures  of  the 
boy,  seen  bjr  the  gloomy  and  imperfect  light  of  the  charcoal  hre 
and  the  dying  lamp,  accorded  very  well  with  all  this  mystical 
apparatus,  and  in  tliat  age  of  superstition  would  have  made 
some  impression  on  the  courage  of  most  men. 

But  nature  had  endowed  Tressiliun  with  finn  nerves,  and  his 
education,  originally  good,  had  been  too  sedulously  improved 
by  subeetjuent  study  to  give  way  to  any  imaginary  terrors  •  and 
after  giving  a  glance  around  him,  he  again  demanded  of  the 
artist  who  i»o  was,  and  by  what  accident  he  came  to  know  and 
iiddress  him  by  his  name. 

'Your  worship  cannot  but  remember,'  said  the  smith,  'that 
about  three  years  snice,  upon  St.  Lucy's  Eve,  there  came  a 
travelling  juggler  to  a  certain  hall  in  Devonshire,  and  exhibited 
his  skill  before  a  worshipful  knight  and  a  fair  company.  I  see 
from  your  worship's  countenance,  dark  as  this  place  is,  that  my 
memory  haa  not  done  me  wrong.' 

'Thou  hast  said  enough,'  said  Tressilian,  turning  away,  as 
wishing  to  hide  from  the  speaker  the  painful  train  of  recoUections 
winch  his  discourse  had  unconsciously  awakened. 

'The  juggler,'  said  the  smith,  'played  his  part  so  bravely 
tluit  the  clowns  and  clown-like  squires  in  the  company  held  his 
art  to  be  little  less  than  magical ;  but  there  was  one  maiden 
ot  hftoen  or  thereby,  with  the  fairest  face  I  ever  looked  upon, 
whose  rosy  cheek  grew  pale,  and  her  bright  eyes  dim,  at  the 
siglit  of  the  wonders  exhibited.' 

i  Peace,  I  command  thee  —  peace  ! '  said  Tressilian. 

'1  mean  your  worship  no  oflence,'  said  the  fellow;  'but  I 
liave  cause  to  remember  how,  to  relieve  the  young  maiden's 
tears,  you  condescended  to  point  out  the  mode  in  which  these 
deceptions  were  practiced,  and  to  baffle  the  poor  juggler  by 
laying  bare  the  mysteries  of  his  art,  as  ably  as  if  you  hml  been 
i  brother  of  his  order.     She  was  indeed  so  fair  a  maiden  that 

to  win  a  smile  of  her,  a  man  might  well '  ' 

'Not  a  word  more  of  her,  I  charge  thee  ! '  said  Tressilian. 
1  do  well  remember  the  night  you  speak  of —  one  of  the  few 
tiappv  evenings  my  life  has  known.' 

'She  is  gone,  then,'  said  the  smith,  interj)reting  after  his  own 

tfislnon  the  sigh  with  which  Tressilian  uttered  these  words  — 

slie  IS  gone,  young,  beautiful,  and  beloved  as  she  was  !     I  crave 

)-otir  worship  s  pardon,  I  should  have  hammered  on  another 

tlieme  —  I  see  I  have  unwarily  driven  the  nail  to  the  quick.' 
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This  speech  was  made  with  a  mixture  of  rude  feeling  which 
inclined  Tressilian  &vourably  to  the  poor  artisan,  of  whom 
before  he  was  inclined  to  judge  very  harbhly.  But  nothing  can 
so  soon  attract  the  unforti  tiate  as  real  or  seeming  sjrmpathy 
with  their  sorrows. 

'I  think,'  proceeded  Tressilian,  after  a  minute's  silence, 
'  thou  wert  in  those  days  a  jovial  fellow,  who  could  keep  a  com- 
pany merry  by  song,  and  tale,  and  rebeck,  as  well  as  by  thy 
juggling  tricks ;  why  do  I  find  thee  a  laborious  handicraftsman, 
plymg  thy  trade  in  so  melancholy  a  dwelling,  and  under  such 
extraordinary  circumstances  ] ' 

'  My  story  is  not  long,'  said  the  artist ;  '  but  your  honour 
had  better  sit  while  you  listen  to  it.'  So  saying,  he  approached 
to  the  fire  a  three-footed  stool,  and  took  another  himself,  while 
Dickie  Sludge,  or  FUbbertigibbet,  as  he  called  the  boy,  drew 
a  cricket  to  the  smith's  feet,  and  looked  up  in  his  face  with 
features  which,  as  illuminated  by  the  glow  of  the  forge,  seemed 
convulsed  with  intense  curiosity.  'Thou  too,' said  the  smitli 
to  him,  '  shalt  learn,  as  thou  well  deservest  at  my  hand,  the 
brief  history  of  my  life,  and,  in  troth,  it  were  as  well  tell  it 
thee  as  leave  thee  to  ferret  it  out,  since  nature  never  packed 
a  shrewder  wit  into  a  more  ungainly  casket.  Well,  sir,  if  my 
poor  story  may  pleasure  you,  it  is  at  your  command.  But  will 
you  not  taste  a  stoup  of  liquor  t  I  promise  you  that  even  iu 
this  poor  cell  I  have  some  in  store. 

'  Speak  not  of  it,'  said  Tressilian,  '  but  go  on  with  thy  story, 
for  my  leisure  is  brief.' 

'  You  shall  have  no  cause  to  rue  the  delay,'  said  the  smith, 
'for  your  horse  shall  be  bettf  m  the  meantime  than  he 

hath  been  this  morning,  and  m  ■  r  for  travel.' 

With  that  the  artist  left  the  ,  d,nd  returned  after  a  few 

minutes'  interval.  Here,  also,  we  pause,  that  the  narrative  may 
commence  in  another  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XI 

I  say,  tny  lord  can  such  a  subtilty 
(But  all  his  craft  ye  must  not  wot  of  «t»e, 
And  somewhat  help  I  yet  to  his  working). 
That  all  the  ground  on  which  we  ben  riding, 
Till  that  we  come  to  Canterbury  town. 
He  can  all  clean  turnen  so  up  so  down, 
And  pave  it  all  of  silver  and  of  gold. 

The  Canva'a  Yeoman's  Prologue  —  CanUrhury  Tales. 

THE  artist  commenced  his  narrative  in  the  foUowinir 
terms :  —  ** 

'  I  was  bred  a  blacksmith,  and  knew  my  art  as  well 
as  e  er  a  black-thumb'd,  leathern-apron'd,  swart-feced  knave  of 
that  noble  mystery.  But  I  tired  of  ringing  hamn-er-tunes  on 
iron  stithies,  and  went  out  into  the  world,  where  I  became 
acmiainted  with  a  celebrated  juggler,  whose  fingers  had  become 
rather  too  stiff  for  legerdemain,  and  who  wished  to  have  the  aid 
of  an  apprentice  in  his  noble  mystery.  I  served  him  for  six 
years,  until  I  was  master  of  my  trade.  I  refer  myself  to  your 
worship,  whose  judgment  cannot  be  disputed,  whether  I  did 
not  learn  to  ply  the  craft  indifferently  well  ? ' 

'  Excellently,'  said  Tressilian ;  '  but  be  brief.' 

•  It  was  not  long  after  I  had  performed  at  Sir  Hugh  Robsart's, 
III  your  worship's  presence,'  said  the  artist,  that  I  took  myself 
to  the  stage,  and  have  swaggered  with  the  bravest  of  them  all, 
both  at  the  Black  Bull  the  Globe,  the  Fortune,  and  elsewhere  ; 
but  I  know  not  how,  apples  were  so  plenty  that  year  that  the 
latls  in  the  twopenny  gallery  never  took  more  than  one  bite 
out  of  them,  and  threw  the  rest  of  the  pippin  at  whatever 
mtor  chanced  to  be  on  the  stage.  So  I  tired  of  it,  renounced  my 
half  share  in  the  company,  cave  my  foil  to  my  comrade,  my 
buskins  to  the  wardrobe,  and  showed  the  theatre  a  clean  uair 
of  iieels. 

'Well,  friend,  and  what,'  said  Tressilian,  'was  your  next 

shift  ?  ^ 

'  I  became,'  said  the  smith,  'half-partner,  half-domestia  to  a 
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man  of  much  aldll  and  little  substance,  who  practised  the  trade 
of  a  physicianer."  ,    i  n  jj-      ^ 

'  In  other  words,'  said  Tressilian,  *  you  were  Jack  Pudding  to 

*  ^Something  beyond  that,  let  me  hope,  my  good  Master  Tres- 
silian,' replied  the  artist;  'and  yet,  to  say  truth,  our  practice 
was  of  an  adventurous  description,  and  the  pharmacy  which  1 
had  acquired  in  my  first  studies  for  the  benefit  of  horses  was 
frequently  applied  to  our  human  patients.  But  the  seeds  of  all 
maladies  are  the  same  ;  and  if  turpentine,  tar,  pitch,  and  beef 
suet,  mingled  with  turmerick,  gum-mastick,  and  one  head  dt 
garlick,  can  cure  the  horse  that  hath  been  grieved  with  a  nail,  i 
see  not  but  what  it  may  benefit  the  man  that  hath  been  pricked 
v:-'^  a  sword.  But  my  master's  practice,  as  well  as  his  skill, 
>.  ^t  far  beyond  mine,  and  dealt  in  more  dangerous  concerns. 
He  was  not  only  a  bold  and  adventurous  practitioner  in  physic, 
but  also,  if  your  pleasure  so  chanced  to  be,  an  adept,  who  read  tbe 
stars,  and  expounded  the  fortunes  of  mankind,  genethliacallj , 
as  he  called  it,  or  otherwise.  He  was  a  learned  distiller  of 
simples,  and  a  profound  chemist  —  made  several  efforts  to  fix 
mercury,  and  judged  himself  to  have  made  a  fair  hit  at  the 
philosopher's  stone.  I  have  yet  a  programme  of  his  on  that 
subject,  which,  if  your  honour  understandeth,  I  believe  you 
have  the  better,  not  only  of  all  who  read,  but  also  of  him  who 
wrote  it' 

He  gave  Tressilian  a  scroll  of  parchment,  bearing  at  top  a;./, 
bottom,  and  down  the  margin,  the  signs  of  the  seven  planets, 
curiously  intermingled  with  talismanical  characters,  and  scraps 
of  Greek  ami  Hebrew.  In  the  midst  were  some  Latin  verse. , 
from  a  cabalistical  author,  written  out  so  fairly,  that  even  the 

floom  of  the  place  did  not  prevent  Tressilian  from  reading  them. 
'he  tenor  of  the  original  ran  as  follows  :  — 

*Si  fixiini  solvas.  facinsque  vnliirc  solutuiD, 
Et  voliicrem  fisiis,  faoieiit  U-  vivere  tutum  ; 
Si  pai'int  venliiiii,  vali't  auri  pondere  centum  ; 
Ventns  ubi  viilt  sjiiiat  —  capiat  qui  capere  jiotest.' 

'  I  protest  to  you,'  said  Tressilian,  '  all  I  understand  of  this 
jargon  is,  that  the  last  words  seem  to  mean  "  Catch  who  catch 
can.'" 

'  That,'  said  the  smith,  '  is  the  very  principle  that  my  wortliv 
friend  and  master,  Doctor  Doboobie,  always  acted  upon  ;  until, 
being  besotted  with  his  own  imaginations,  and  conceited  of  liis 
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high  chemical  skill,  he  began  to  spend,  in  cheating  himself,  the 
money  which  he  hj«i  acquired  in  cheating  others,  and  either 
discovered  or  built  for  himself  I  could  never  know  which  this 
secret  elaboratory,  m  which  he  used  to  seclude  himself  both'from 
patientJj  and  disciples,  who  doubtless  thought  his  long  and  mys- 
terious absences  from  his  ordinary  residence  in  the  town  of  Par 
nngdon  were  occasioned  by  his  progress  in  the  mystic  sciences 
and  his  intercourse  with  the  invisible  world.     Me  also  he  tried 
to  deceive ;  but,  though  I  contradicted  him  not,  he  saw  that  I 
knew  too  much  of  his  secrets  to  be  any  longer  a  sate  companion 
Meanwhile,  his  name  waxed  famous,  or  rather  infamous,  and 
many  oi  those  who  resorted  to  him  did  so  under  persuasion  that 
he  was  a  sorcerer     And  yet  his  supposed  advance  in  the  occult 
sciences  drew  to  him  the  secret  resort  of  men  too  powerful  to 
be  named,  for  purposes  too  dangerous  to  be  mentioned     Men 
cursed  and  threatened  him,  and  bestowed  on  me.  the  innocent 
assistant  of  his  studies,  the  nickname  of  the  Devil's  foot-post, 
winch  procured  me  a  vollev  of  stones  as  soon  as  ever  I  ven- 
tured to  show  my  face  in  the  street  of  the  village.     At  length 
my  master  suddenly  disappeared,  pretending  to  me  that  he  was 
al.out  to  visit  his  elaboratory  in  this  place,  and  forbidding  me 
to  disturb  him  till  two  days  were  past.     When  this  period  had 
elapsed,  1  became  anxious,  and  resorted  to  this  vault,  where  I 
tound  the  hres  extinguished  and  the  utensils  in  confusion,  with 
a  note  from  the- learned  Doboobius,  as  he  was  went  to  style 
himself,  a/iquaintmg  me  that  we  should  never  meet  agair 
becjueatL^.^  me  his  chemical  apparatus  and  the  parchmei.^ 
which  1  havre  just  put  into  your  hands,  advising  me  strongly 
|.^,,.P™^»te  the  secret  which  it  contained,  which  would  m- 
faUibly  lead  me  to  the  discovery  of  the  gmnd  ma-risterium.' 

<  w     L  '^^  ^''^'"^  ^'^'^^  ^^^  *^^^'^^e  ?  '  said  '     ssilian 

VVorshipful  sir,  no,'  replied  the  smith;  'for,  being  by 
nature  cautious,  and  suspicious  from  knowing  with  whom  I 
liad  to  do,  I  made  so  many  peniuisitions  befijre  I  ventured  even 
t"  light  a  fire,  that  I  at  length  discovered  a  small  barrel  of 
f-'unpowder,  carefully  hid  beneath  the  furnace,  with  the  purpose. 
no  iloubt,  that,  as  soon  as  1  should  commence  the  grand  work 
ot  the  transmutation  of  metals,  the  explosion  should  transmute 
the  vault  and  all  in  it  i  ,  a  heap  of  ruins,  which  might  serve 
at  once  for  my  slanghter-honso  and  my  grave.  This  cured  me 
ot  alchemy  and  fain  would  1  have  returned  to  the  honest 
hammer  and  anvil ,  '  it  who  would  bring  a  horse  to  be  shod 
hy  the  Devils  post  1    Meantime,  I  had  won  the  regard  of  my 
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honest  Flibbertigibbet  hera,  he  being  then  at  Famngdon  with 
his  master,  the  aage  Erasmus  Holiday,  by  teaching  him  a  few 
secrets  such  as  please  youth  at  his  age ;  and  after  much 
counsel  together,  we  agreed  that,  since  1  could  get  no  practice 
in  the  ordinary  way,  I  should  try  how  I  could  work  out  busi- 
ness among  these  ignorant  boors  by  practising  upon  their  silly 
fears-  and,  thanks  to  Flibbertigibbet,  who  hath  spread  my 
renown,  I  have  not  wanted  custom.  But  it  is  won  at  too  great 
risk,  and  I  fear  I  shall  be  at  length  taken  up  for  a  wizard ;  s.. 
that  I  seek  but  an  opportunity  to  leave  this  vault  when  1  can 
have  the  protection  of  some  worshipful  person  against  the  tury 
of  the  populace,  in  case  they  char  je  to  recognise  me. 
'And  art  thou,'  said  Tressilian,  'perfectly  acquainted  with 

the  roads  in  this  country?'  .,.,..  a  \xr 

'I  could  ride  them  every  inch  by  midnight,  answered  Way 
land  Smith,  which  was  the  name  this  adept  had  assumed. 

'  Thou  hast  no  horse  to  ride  upon,'  said  Tressilian. 

•Pardon  me,'  replied  Waylaud,  '  I  have  as  good  a  tit  as  ever 
yeoman  bestrode;  and  I  forgot  to  say  it  was  the  best  part  of 
the  mediciner's  legacy  to  me,  excepting  one  or  two  ot  the 
choicest  of  his  medical  secrets,  which  I  picked  up  without  his 
knowledge  and  against  his  will.'       ,      .      ,       . ,  „       ... 

'Get  thyself  washed  and  shaved,  then,  said  Tressilian. 
'reform  thy  dress  as  well  as  thou  canst,  and  fling  away  those 
grotesque  trappings  ;  and,  so  thou  wilt  be  secret  and  taithttil, 
thou  rfialt  follow  me  for  a  short  time,  till  thy  pranks  here  are 
forgotten.  Thou  hast,  I  think,  both  address  and  courage,  ami 
I  have  matter  to  do  that  may  require  both.' 

Wayland  Smith  eagerly  embraced  the  proposal,  and  pro- 
tested his  devotion  to  his  new  master.  In  a  very  few  minutes 
he  had  made  so  great  an  alteration  in  his  original  appearance, 
by  change  of  dress,  trimming  his  beard  and  hair,  and  so  tortli, 
that  Tressilian  could  not  help  remarking,  that  he  thought  he 
would  stand  in  little  need  of  a  protector,  since  none  of  his  <M 
acquaintance  were  likely  to  recognise  him.  _  .,  ^^  ,  , 
'My  debtors  would  not  pay  me  money,  said  Waylami. 
shaking  his  head;  '  but  my  creditors  of  every  kind  woul.l  .■ 
less  easily  blinded.  And,  in  truth,  I  hold  myself  not  sate 
unless  under  the  protection  of  a  gentleman  of  birth  and 
character,  as  is  your  worship.' 

So  saying,  he  led  the  way  out  of  the  cavern.  He  then 
called  loudly  for  Hobgoblin,  who,  after  lingenug  for  an  instant 
appeared  with  the  horse  furniture,  when  Wayland  closed,  and 
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sedulously  covered  up,  the  trap-door,  observing,  it  might  again 
serve  him  at  his  need,  besides  that  the  tools  were  worth  some- 
what A  whistle  from  the  owner  brought  to  his  side  a  nag 
that  fed  quietly  on  the  common,  and  was  accustomed  to  the 
signal.  While  he  accoutred  him  for  the  journey,  Tressilian 
drew  his  own  girths  fiwter,  and  in  a  few  minutes  both  were 
ready  to  mount 
At  this  moment  Sludge  approached  to  bid  them  farewell 
'You  are  going  to  leave  me,  then,  my  old  playfellow,'  said 
the  boy;  'and  there  is  an  end  of  all  our  game  at  bo-peep  with 
the  cowardlv  lubbards  whom  I  brought  hither  to  have  their 
broad-footed  nags  shod  by  the  devil  and  his  imps  t ' 

'It  is  even  so,'  said  Wayland  Smith;  'the  best  friends 
must  part,  Fhbbertidbbet ;  but  thou,  my  boy,  art  the  only 
thing  m  the  Vale  of  Whitehorse  which  I  shall  regret  to  leave 
behmd  me.' 

'Well,  I  bid  thee  not  ferewell,'  said  Dickie  Sludge,  'for  you 
wil  be  at  these  revels,  I  iudge,  and  so  shall  I ;  for  if  Dominie 
Holiday  take  me  not  thither,  by  the  light  of  day,  which  we  see 
not  in  yonder  dark  hole,  I  will  take  myself  there  ! ' 

'In  good  time,'  said  Wayland ;  ' but  I  pray  you  to  do  nouirht 
rashly.  " 

'Nay,  now  vou  would  make  a  child  — a  common  child  of  me, 
and  tell  me  of  the  risk  of  walking  without  leading-strings.  i>at 
before  vou  are  a  mile  from  these  stones  you  shall  know  by  a 
sure  token  thftt  I  have  more  of  the  hobgoblin  about  me  than 
you  credit ;  and  I  will  so  manage  that,  if  you  take  advantage 
you  may  profit  by  my  prank.' 

'  \VTiat  dost  thou  mean,  boy  1 '  said  Tressilian  ;  but  Flibberti- 
gibbet only  answered  with  a  grin  and  a  caper,  and  bidding 
both  of  them  ferewell,  and  at  the  same  time  exhorting  them 
to  make  the  best  of  their  way  from  the  place,  he  set  them  the 
example  by  running  homeward  with  the  same  uncommon 
velocitv  with  which  he  had  baffled  Tressilian's  former  attempts 
to  get  hold  of  him. 

'  It  is  in  vain  to  chase  him,'  said  Wayland  Smith ;  '  for,  unless 
your  worship  is  expert  in  lark-hunting,  we  should  never  catch 
hold  of  him ;  and,  besides,  what  would  it  avail  ?  Better  make 
tlie  best  of  our  way  hence,  as  he  advises.' 

They  mounted  their  horses  accordingly,  and  began  to  pro 
ceed  at  a  round  pace,  as  soon  as  Tressilian  had  explained  to  his 
guide  the  direction  in  which  he  desired  to  travel. 

After  they  had  trotted  nearly  a  mile,  Tressilian  could  not 
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help  observing  to  his  companion,  that  his  horse  felt  more  lively 
unoer  him  than  even  when  he  mounted  in  the  morning. 

•Are  you  avised  of  thatl'  said  Wayland  Smith,  smihiiu;. 
•That  is  owing  to  a  little  secret  of  mine.  I  mixed  that  witli 
an  handful  of  oats  which  shall  save  your  worship's  heels  th.; 
trouble  of  spurring  those  six  hours  at  least»  Nay,  I  have  not 
studiet  medicine  and  pharmacy  for  nought.' 

•  I  tiust,'  said  Tressilian.  '  your  drugs  will  do  my  horse  m 
harmY ' 

'  •  No  more  than  the  mare's  milk  which  foaled  him,'  answered 
the  artist;  and  was  proceeding  to  dilate  on  the  excellence  of 
his  recipe,  when  hb  was  interrupted  by  an  explosion  as  loud  and 
tremendous  as  the  mine  which  blows  up  the  rampart  of  a 
beleaguered  city.  The  horses  suirted,  and  the  nders  were 
e  luaily  surprised.  They  turned  to  gaze  in  the  direction  from 
uhich  the  thunder-clap  was  heard,  and  beheld,  just  over  the 
t^iwt  they  had  left  so  recently,  a  huge  pillar  of  dark  smoke 
rising  high  into  the  clear  blue  atmosphere.  •  My  habitation  is 
gone  to  wrack,'  said  Wayland,  immediately  conjecturing  the 
cause  of  the  explosion.  '  I  was  a  fool  to  mention  the  doctor's 
kind  intentions  towards  my  mansion  before  that  limb  of  mis- 
chief Flibbertigibbet :  I  might  have  guessed  he  would  long  to 
put  so  rare  a  frolic  into  execution.  But  let  us  hasten  on,  for 
the  sound  will  collect  the  country  to  the  spot.' 

So  saying,  he  spurred  his  horse,  and  Tressilian  also  quicken- 
ing his  speed,  they  rode  briskly  forward. 

•Thi.s,  then,  was  the  meaning  of  the  little  imp's  token  whicli 
he  promised  us  ?'  said  Tressilian ;  'had  we  lingered  near  the 
spot,  we  had  found  it  a  love-token  with  a  vengeance.' 

'  He  would  have  given  us  warning,'  said  the  smith  ;  '  I  saw 
him  look  back  more  than  once  to  see  if  we  were  oft"—  't  is  a  very 
devil  for  mischief,  yet  not  an  ill-natured  devil  either.  It  were 
long  to  tell  your  honour  how  I  befame  first  acquainted  with 
him,  and  how  many  tricks  he  playe..  me.  Many  a  good  turn  lie 
did  me  too,  especially  in  bringing  me  customers  ;  for  his  groat 
delight  was  to  see  them  sit  shivering  behind  the  bushes  wIrmi 
they  heard  the  click  of  my  hammer.  I  think  Dame  Natiiro, 
when  she  lodged  a  double  quantity  of  brains  in  that  misshapen 
head  of  his,  gave  him  the  power  of  enjoying  other  people's 
distresses,  as  she  gave  them  the  pleasure  of  laughing  at  his 
ugliness.' 

•  It  may  be  so,'  said  Tressilian  ;  •  those  who  find  themselves 
severed  from  society  by  peculiarities  of  form,  if  they  do  not 
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hate  the  oommon  bulk  of  mankind,  are  at  least  not  altogether 
indisposed  to  enjoy  their  mishaps  and  calamities  ' 

•But  Flibbertigibbet,' answered  W.yland,  'hath  that  about 
him  which  may  redeem  his  turn  for  mischievous  frolic  :  for  ho 
13  as  iaithful  when  attached  as  he  is  tricky  and  malignant  to 
strangers ;  and,  as  I  said  before,  I  have  cause  to  say  so.' 

Tressihan  pursued  the  conversation  no  farther;  and  they 
contmued  their  journey  towards  Devonshire  without  farther 
adventure,  untd  they  alighted  at  an  inn  in  the  town  of  Marl- 
borough, since  celebrated  for  having  given  title  to  the  greatest 
general  (excepting  one)  whom  Britain  ever  produced.  Here  the 
travellers  received,  in  the  same  breath,  an  example  of  the  truth 
of  two  old  proverbs,  namely,  that  111  news  fly  fast,  and  that 
Listeners  seldom  hear  a  good  tale  of  themselves. 

The  innyard  was  in  a  sort  of  combustion  when  they  alighted  • 
insomuch  that  they  could  scarce  get  man  or  boy  to  take  care 
of  their  horees,  so  full  were  the  whole  household  of  some  news 
which  flew  from  tongue  to  tongue,  the  import  of  which  they  were 
tor  some  time  unable  to  discover.     At  length,  indeed   they 

"  wu  *  r®^P^*6d  matters  which  touched  them  nearly.' 

'What  IS  the  matter,  say  you,  master?'  answered,  at  length, 
the  head  hostler,  in  reply  to  Tressilian's  repeated  questions. 
Why,  truly,  I  scarce  know  myself  But  here  was  a  rider  but 
now,  who  says  that  the  devil  hath  flown  away  with  him  they 
called  Wayland  Smith,  that  won'd  about  three  miles  from  the 
Whitehorse  of  Berkshire,  this  very  blessed  morning,  in  a  flash 
of  fire  and  a  pillar  of  smoke,  and  rooted  up  the  place  he  dwelt 
m  near  that  old  cockpit  of  upright  stones,  as  cleanly  as  if  it 
had  all  been  delved  up  for  a  cropping.' 

i.*^f/'  ,**^®"''  ^'^  *"  "'^^  farmer,  'the  more  is  the  pity;  for 
that  Wayland  Smith  —  whether  he  was  the  devil's  crony  or  no 
1  skill  not  —  had  a  good  notion  of  horse  diseases,  and  it 's  to  be 
thought  the  bots  will  spread  in  the  country  far  and  near,  an 
batan  has  not  gien  un  time  to  leave  his  secret  behind  un.' 

'lou  may  say  that,  Gaff"er  Grimesby,'  said  the  hostler  in 
return  ;  '  I  have  carried  a  horse  to  Wayland  Smith  myself,  for 
he  passed  all  farriers  in  this  country.' 

.  'Did  you  see  him  ? '  said  Dame  Alison  Crane,  mistress  of  the 
iim  bearing  that  sign,  and  deigning  to  term  '  husband '  the  owner 
tliereof,  a  mean-looking  hop-o'-my-thumb  sort  of  person,  whose 
Halting  gait,  and  long  neck,  and  meddling,  henpecked  insignifl- 
cance  are  supposed  to  have  given  origin  to  the  celebrated  old 
iinghsh  tune  of  'My  Dame  hath  a  lame  tame  Crane.' 
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On  this  oocMion  he  chirp'd  out  a  repetition  of  his  wife's 
question,  'Didst  see  the  devil,  Jack  Hostler,  I  say^ 

'And  what  if  I  did  see  un,  Master  Crane  1'  rephed  Jack 
Hostler,  for,  like  aU  the  rest  of  the  household,  he  paid  as  httle 
respect  to  his  master  as  his  mistress  herself  di<L 

•my.  nought,  Jack  Hostler,'  replied  the  pacific  Master  Cnuie, 
•only  if  you  saw  the  devU,  methinks  I  would  like  to  know  what 

"^^^  You  will  know  that  one  day.  Master  Crane,'  said  his  help 
mate,  'an  ye  mend  not  your  manners  and  mind  your  business 
lea^ng  off  such  idle  palabras.    But  truly,  Jack  Hostler,  I  should 
be  fflad  to  know  myself  what  like  the  fellow  was. 

•Why,  dame,'  said  the  hostler,  more  respectfaUy,  as  for 
what  he  was  Uke  1  cannot  tell,  nor  no  man  else,  for  why  1  never 

^^iS  how  didst  thou  get  thine  errand  done,'  said  Gaffer 
Grimesby,  •  if  thou  seedst  him  not  ? ' 

•  Why.  I  had  schoolmaster  to  wnte  down  ailment  o  nag, 
said  Jack  Hostler  ;  '  and  I  went  wi'  the  ugliest  shp  of  a  boy  for 
my  guide  as  ever  man  cut  out  o'  lime-tree  root  to  please  a  child 

•  And  what  was  it  ]  and  did  it  cure  your  nag,  Jack  Hostler  1 ' 
was  uttered  and  echoed  by  all  who  stood  around. 

•Why  how  can  I  tell  you  what  it  wast  said  the  hostler ; 
•  simply  'it  smelled  and  tasted  —  for  I  did  make  bold  to  put  a 
pea's  substance  into  ray  mouth— like  hartshorn  and  savm 
mixed  with  vinegar ;  but  then  no  hartahorn  and  savin  ever 
wrought  so  speedy  a  cure.  And  I  am  dreading  that,  it  Way- 
land  Smith  be  gone,  the  bote  wiU  have  more  power  over  horse 

and  cattle.'  ,    .  .  ,         ^   •  e   •      •     •*„ 

The  pride  of  art,  which  is  certainly  not  inferior  in  its 
influence  to  any  other  pride  whatever,  here  so  far  operated 
on  Wayknd  Smith  that,  notwithstanding  the  obvious  dajiger 
of  his  being  recognised,  he  could  not  help  wmkmg  to  ires- 
silian,  and  smiling  mysteriously,  as  if  tnumphmg  in  the  nii- 
doubted  evidence  of  his  veterinary  skiU.  In  the  meanwhile, 
the  discourse  continued.  .,,,., 

•  E'en  let  it  be  so,'  said  a  grave  man  in  black,  the  companion 
of  Gaffer  Grimesby —  ' e'en  let  us  perish  under  the  evil  Ixud 
sends  us,  rather  than  the  devil  be  our  doctor.  ,  ^  ,  , 
•Very  true,'  said  Dame  Crane;  'and  I  marvel  at  Jack 
Hostler  that  he  would  peril  his  own  soul  to  cure  the  bowels 
of  a  nag.' 
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•Very  true,  mistreas,'  said  Jack  Hostler,  'but  the  nag  was 
my  master's ;  and  had  it  been  yours,  I  think  ye  would  W  held 
me  cheap  enow  an  I  had  feared  the  devil  when  the  poor  beast 
was  in  such  a  taking.  For  the  rest,  let  the  cleigy  look  to  it 
Every  man  to  his  craft,  says  the  proverb  —  the  parson  to  the 
prayer-book  and  the  groom  to  his  currycomb.' 

'I  vow,'  said  Dame  Crane,  ' I  think  Jack  Hostler  speaks  like 
a  good  Christian  and  a  faithful  servant,  who  will  spare  neither 
body  nor  soul  in  his  master's  service.  However,  the  devil  has 
lifted  him  in  time,  for  a  constable  of  the  hundred  came  hither 
this  morning  to  get  old  Gafler  Pinniewinks,  the  trier  of  witches, 
to  go  with  him  to  the  Vale  of  Whitehorse  to  comprehend  Way- 
laud  Smith,  and  put  him  to  his  probation.  I  helped  Pinnie- 
winks to  sharpen  his  pincers  and  his  poking-awl,  and  1  saw  tie 
warrant  from  Justice  Blindas.' 

•Pooh— pooh,  the  devil  would  laugh  both  at  Blindas  and 
his  warrant,  con.stabe  and  witch-finder  to  boot,'  said  old  Dame 
Crank,  the  Papist  laundress ;  '  Wayland  Smith's  flesh  would 
mind  Pinniewinks  awl  no  more  than  a  cambric  ruff  minds  a 
hot  piccadiUoe  needle.  But  tell  me,  gentlefolks,  if  the  devil 
ever  had  such  a  hand  among  ye,  as  to  snatch  away  your  smiths 
and  your  artiste  from  under  your  nose,  when  the  good  abbote 
of  Abingdon  had  their  own?  By  Our  Lady,  no!  they  had 
their  hallowed  tapers,  and  their  holy  water,  and  their  relics 
and  what  not,  could  send  the  foulest  fiends  a-packing.  Go  ask 
a  heretic  parson  to  do  the  like.  But  ours  were  a  comfortable 
people. 

1-  7o*''"®'  ^*™®  Crank,'  said  the  hostler;  'so  said  Simp- 
kms  of  Simonburn  when  the  curate  kissed  his  wife  —  "  They 
are  a  comfortable  people,"  said  he.' 

'Silence,  thou  foul-mouthed  vermin,'  said  Dame  Crank-  'is 
It  fit  for  a  heretic  horse-boy  like  thee  to  handle  such  &  text  as 
the  C/atholic  clergy  ? ' 

'In  troth  no,  dame,'  replied  the  man  of  oats;  'and  as  you 
yourself  are  now  no  text  for  their  handling,  dame,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  case  in  your  day,  I  think  we  had  e'en  better 
leave  un  alone.' 

At  this  last  exchange  of  sarcasm.  Dame  Crank  set  up  her 
throat,  and  began  a  horrible  exclamation  against  Jack  Hostler, 
the  ho^^^''  Tressilian  and  his  attendant  escaped  into 

They  had  no  sooner  entered  a  private  chamber,  to  which 
lioodman  Crane  himself  had  condescended  to  usher  them,  and 
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despatched  their  worthy  and  obsequious  host  on  the  errand  of 
procuring  wine  and  refreshment,  than  Wayland  Smith  began 
to  give  vent  to  his  self-importance.  ,      t       u- 

•You  see,  sir,'  said  he,  addressing  Tressilian,  *  that  I  nothing 
fobletl  in  asserting  that  I  possessed  fully  the  mighty  mystery 
of  a  farrier,  or  mareschal,  as  the  French  more  honourably  term 
us.  These  dog-hostlers,  who,  after  all,  are  the  better  judges 
in  such  a  case,  know  wliat  credit  they  should  attach  to  my 
metlicaments.  I  call  you  to  witness,  worshipful  Master  Tres- 
silian, that  nought,  save  the  voice  of  calumny  and  the  hand  «)t 
malicious  violence,  hath  driven  me  forth  from  a  station  in  which 
I  held  a  place  alike  useful  and  honoured.'  .     ^ 

•  1  bear  witness,  my  friend,  but  will  reserve  my  listening, 
answered  Tressilian,   'for  a  safer  time;  unless,   indeed,  yon 
deem  it  essential  to  your  reputation  to  be  translated,  like 
your  late  dwelling,  by  the  assistance  of  a  flash  of  fire.     For 
you  see  your  best  friends  reckon  you  no  better  than  a  mere 

sorcerer.'  ,    ,         .      .    ,  r      j 

•Now,  Heaven  forgive  them,  said  the  artist,  'who  confound 
learned  skill  with  unlawful  magic !  I  trust  a  man  may  be  as 
skilful,  or  more  so,  than  the  best  chirurgeon  ever  meddled  with 
horse-flesh,  and  yet  may  be  upon  the  matter  little  more  than 
other  ordinary  men,  or  at  the  worst  no  conjurer. 

'  God  forbid  else ! '  said  Tressilian.  '  But  be  silent  just  fur 
the  present,  since  here  comes  mine  host  with  an  assistant,  who 
seems  something  of  the  lea,st.'  ,/.  •    i  j  i 

Everybody  about  the  inn,  Dame  Crank  herself  includdl, 
had  been  indeed  so  interested  and  agitated  by  the  story  tluv 
had  heard  of  Wayland  Smith,  and  by  the  new,  valuing,  an.l 
more  marvellous  editions  of  the  incident,  which  arrived  from 
various  quarters,  that  mine  host,  in  his  righteous  determnia- 
tion  to  accommodate  his  guests,  had  been  able  to  obtain  the 
assistance  of  none  cf  bis  household,  saving  that  of  a  little 
boy,  a  junior  tapster,  of  about  twelve  years  old,  who  was  called 

Sampson.  i        x  j 

'1  wish,'  he  said,  apologising  to  his  guests,  as  he  set  down 
a  flagon  of  sack,  and  promised  some  food  immediately  --  1 
wish  the  devil  had  flown  away  with  my  wife  and  my  whole 
family  instead  of  this  Wayland  Smith,  who,  I  daresay,  after  all 
said  and  done,  was  much  less  worthy  of  the  distinction  which 

Satan  has  done  him.'  ,•   j  -nr    i    j 

•I  hold  opirion  with  you,  good  fellow,  replied  Wayland 
Smith ;  '  and  I  will  drink  to  you  upon  that  argument 
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'  Not  that  I  would  justify  any  man  who  deals  with  the  devil,' 
said  mine  host,  after  having  pledged  Wayland  in  a  rousing 
draught  of  sack,  'but  that  — saw  ye  ever  better  suck,  my 
niastera  ?  —  but  that,  I  say,  a  man  ha<l  better  deal  with  a  dozen 
cheats  and  scoundrel  fellows,  such  as  this  Wayland  Smith,  than 
with  a  devil  incarnate,  that  takes  possession  of  house  and  home 
IhhI  and  board.'  * 

The  poor  fellow's  detail  of  grievances  was  here  interrupted 
by  the  shrill  voice  of  his  helomate,  screaming  from  the  kitchen, 
to  which  he  instantly  hobbled,  craving  pardon  of  his  iruests 
Ho  was  no  sooner  gone  than  Wayland  Smith  expressed,  by 
every  contemptuous  epiiLet  in  the  language,  his  utter  scorn 
for  a  nincomp(Jop  who  stuck  his  head  under  his  wife's  apron- 
stnng ;  ancl  intimated  that,  .<aving  for  the  sake  of  the  horses, 
which  required  both  rest  and  food,  he  would  advise  his  worship- 
ful Master  Tressilian  U)  push  on  a  stage  farther,  rather  than 
pjiy  a  reckoning  to  such  a  mean-spirited,  crow-trodden,  hen- 
pecked coxcomb  as  GaflFer  Crane. 

The  arrival  of  a  large  dish  of  good  cow-heel  and  bacon 
something  soothed  the  asperity  of  the  artist,  which  wholly 
vanished  before  a  choice  ca]>on,  so  delicately  roasted  that  '  the 
lard  frothed  on  it,'  said  Wa\  iand,  '  like  May-dew  on  a  lily  ' ;  and 
Iwth  Gaffer  Crane  and  his  good  dame  became,  in  his  eyes,  very 
l)ainstaking,  accommodating,  obliging  persons. 

According  to  the  manners  of  the  times,  the  master  and  his 
attendant  sat  at  the  same  table,  and  the  latter  observed,  with 
regret,  how  little  attention  Tressilian  paid  to  his  meal.  He 
rccoilected,  indeed,  the  pain  ho  had  given  by  mentioning  the 
raaiclon  in  whose  company  he  had  first  seen  him ;  but,  fearful 
of  touching  upon  a  topic  too  tender  to  be  tampered  with,  he 
chose  to  ascribe  his  abstinence  to  an'  'her  cause. 

"Phis  fare  is  perhaps  too  coarse  i;:-  your  worship,'  said  Way- 
land,  as  the  limbs  of  the  capon  disappeared  before  his  own 
exertions  ;  'but  had  you  dwelt  as  long  as  .  '.ave  done  in  yonder 
clunseoii,  which  Flibbertigibbet  has  transL.ted  to  the  upper 
element  a  place  where  I  dared  hardly  broi;  my  food,  lest  the 
smoke  should  be  seen  without,  you  would  think  a  fair  capon  a 
more  welcome  dainty.' 

'If  you  are  pleased,  friend,'  said  Tressilian, '  it  is  well.  Never- 
theless, hasten  thy  meal  if  thou  canst,  for  this  place  is  unfriendly 
to  thy  safety,  and  my  concerns  crave  travelling.' 

Allowing,  therefore,  their  horses  no  more  rest  than  was 
absolutely  necessary  for  them,  they  pursued  their  journey  by  a 
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fiffoed  maioh  as  fiur  as  Bradford,  where  they  reposed  them- 
selves for  the  night  .  j  ^  ^ 
The  next  morning  found  them  early  travellers,  md,  not  to 
fatigue  the  reader  with  unnecessary  particulars,  they  traversed 
wiAout  adventure  the  counties  of  Wiltshire  and  Somerset,  and, 
ahout  noon  of  the  third  day  after  Tressilian's  leaving  Cumnor, 
arrived  at  Sir  Hugh  Robsart's  seat,  called  Lidcote  Hall,  on  the 
firontien  of  Devonshire. 


CHAPTER  XII 

Ah  me  I  the  flower  tnd  blonom  of  yonr  honaa, 
The  wind  hath  blown  away  to  other  towers. 

JoAMMA  Bailue's  Family  Legend. 

THE  ancient  seat  of  Lidoote  Hall  was  situated  near  the 
village  of  the  same  name,  and  adjoined  the  wild  and 
extensive  forest  of  Exmoor,  plentifiilly  stocked  with 
game,  in  which  some  ancient  rights  belonging  to  the  Robsart 
familv  entitled  Sir  Hugh  to  pursue  his  fevounte  amusement  of 
the  chase.  The  old  mansion  was  a  low,  venerable  building,  oc- 
cupying a  considerable  space  of  ground,  which  was  surrounded 
by  a  deep  moat  The  approach  and  drawbridge  were  defended 
by  an  octagonal  tower,  of  ancient  brickwork,  but  so  clothed 
with  ivy  and  other  creepers  that  it  was  difficult  to  discover  of 
what  materials  it  was  constructed.  The  angles  of  this  tower 
were  each  decorated  with  a  turret,  whimsically  \^rious  in  form 
and  in  size,  and,  therefore,  very  unlike  the  monotonous  stone 
pepper-box^  which,  in  modem  Gothic  architecture,  are  em- 
ploved  for  the  same  puroose.  One  of  these  turrets  was  square, 
and  occupied  as  a  clock-house.  Put  the  clock  was  now  standing 
st"i— a  circumstance  peculiarly  blriking  to  Tressilian,  because 
the  good  old  knight,  among  other  harmless  peculiarities,  had 
a  fidgety  anxiety  about  the  exact  measurement  of  time,  very 
common  to  those  who  have  a  great  deal  of  that  commodity  to 
(Impose  of,  and  find  it  lie  heavy  upon  their  hands  — just  as  we 
see  shopkeepers  amuse  themselves  with  taking  an  exact  account 
of  their  stock  at  the  time  there  is  least  demand  for  it. 

1  he  entrance  to  the  courtyard  of  the  old  mansion  lay  through 
an  archway,  surmounted  by  the  aforesaid  tower,  but  the  draw- 
bridge was  down,  and  one  leaf  of  the  iron-studded  folding-doors 
stood  carelessly  open.  Tressilian  hastily  rode  ove.  the  draw- 
bridge, entered  the  court,  and  began  to  caU  loudly  on  the 
domeatiOH  by  their  names.  For  some  time  he  was  only  answered 
by  tlie  echoes  and  the  howling  of  the  hounds,  whose  kennel  lay 
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at  no  great  distance  from  the  mansion,  and  was  surrounded  by 
the  same  moat  At  length  Will  Badger,  the  old  and  favourite 
attendant  of  the  knight,  who  acted  alike  as  squire  of  his  body 
and  superintendent  of  his  sports,  made  his  appearance.  The 
stout,  weather-beaten  forester  showed  great  signs  of  joy  when 
he  recognised  Tressilian. 

'Lord  love  you,'  he  said,  'Master  Edmund,  be  it  thou  in 
flesh  and  fell  ?  Then  thou  mayest  do  some  good  on  Sir  Hugh, 
for  it  passes  the  \sit  of  man  —  that  is,  of  mine  own,  and  the 
curate's,  and  Master  Mumblazen's  — to  do  aught  wi'  un.' 

•  Is  Sir  Hugh  then  worse  since  I  went  away,  Will  ? '  demanded 
Tressilian. 

'For  worse  in  body  —  no,  he  is  much  better,'  replied  the 
domestic ;  '  but  he  is  clean  mazed  as  it  were  —  eats  and  drinks 
as  he  was  wont,  but  sleeps  not,  or  rather  wakes  not,  for  he  is 
ever  in  a  sort  of  twilight,  that  is  neither  sleeping  nor  waking. 
Dame  Swineford  thought  it  was  like  the  dead  palsy.  "  But  no 
—  no,  dame,"  said  I,  "  it  is  the  heart  —  it  is  the  heart." ' 

'  Can  ye  not  stir  his  mind  to  any  pastimes  ? '  said  Tressilian 

*  He  18  clean  and  unite  off  his  sports,'  said  Will  Badger ; 
'  hath  neither  touched  backgammon  or  shovel-board,  nor  lookeil 
on  the  big  book  of  harrowtry  wi'  Master  Mumblazen.  1 
let  the  clock  run  down,  thinking  the  missing  the  bell  might 
somewhat  move  him,  for  you  know.  Master  Edmund,  he  was 

rrticular  in  counting  time ;  but  he  never  said  a  word  on 't,  so 
may  e'en  set  the  old  chime  a-towling  again.  I  made  bold 
to  tread  on  Bungay's  tail  too,  and  you  know  what  a  round 
rating  that  would  ha'  cost  me  once  a-day  ;  but  he  minded  the 
poor  tyke's  whine  no  more  than  a  madge-howlet  whooping  down 
the  chimney  :  so  the  case  is  beyond  me.' 

'  Thou  shalt  tell  me  the  rest  within  doors,  Will.  Meanwhile, 
let  this  person  be  ta'en  to  the  buttery,  and  used  with  respect. 
He  is  a  man  of  art.' 

'White  art  or  black  art,  I  would,'  said  Will  Badger,  'that 
he  had  any  art  which  could  help  us.  Here,  Tom  Butler,  lonk 
to  the  man  of  art ;  and  see  that  he  steals  none  of  thy  spoons. 
lad,'  he  added  in  a  whisper  to  the  butler,  who  showed  himself 
at  a  low  window,  '  I  have  known  as  honest  a  faced  fellow  have 
art  enough  to  do  that.' 

He  then  ushered  Tressilian  into  a  low  parlour,  and  went,  at 
his  desire,  to  see  in  what  state  his  master  was,  lest  the  sudden 
return  of  his  darling  pupil,  and  proposed  son-in-law,  should 
affect  him  too  strongly.    He  retunied  immediately,  and  said 
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that  Sir  Hugh  was  dozing  in  his  elbow-chair,  but  that  Master 
SS^°  acquaint  Master  Tressilian  the  instant  he 

'  But  it  is  chance  if  he  knows  you.'  said  the  huntsman,  '  for 
he  has  forgotten  the  name  of  every  hound  in  the  pack     I 

<Mi         ?/«''^w''"^  t®  *"*^  ^^^'^^  *  favourate turn. 

Saddle  me  old  Sorrel,"  said  he,  suddenly,  after  he  had  taken 
his  usual  night-draught  out  of  the  great  silver  grace-cup,  "and 
take  tne  hounds  to  Mount  Hazelhurst  to-morrow."  GM  me 
were  we  all,  and  out  we  had  him  in  the  morning,  and  he  rode 
to  cover  as  usual,  with  never  a  word  spoken  but  that  the  wkd 
w^  south  and  the  scent  would  lie.  fiSt  ere  we  had  uncoup^^d 
the  hounds,  he  bes^n  to  stare  round  him,  like  a  man  that  wK 
suddenly  out  of  a  dream -turns  bridle  and  walks  l««k  to  Imll 
again,  and  leaves  us  to  hunt  at  leisure  by  ourselves,  if  we  listed  ' 

'You  tell  a  heavy  tele.  Will,'  replieS  Tressilian  Jbu  God 
must  help  us  —  there  is  no  aid  in  man,' 

•  Then  you  bring  us  no  news  of  young  Mistress  Amy  ?  But 
what  need  I  ask -your  brow  tells  the  story.  Ever  I  hoiked 
that,  if  any  man  could  or  would  track  her,  it  must  be  }^)u. 
All  8  over  and  lost  now.  But  if  ever  I  have  that  Vamey  withi^ 
r^h  of  a  flight-^Bhot  I  ^11  bestow  a  forked  shaft  on  him^ 
and  that  I  swear  by  salt  and  bread  '  ' 

E     -7     ''*^«^<^'  *hin,  elderlv  gentleman,  with  a  cheek 

i!]lVk*t^*P^'®'  ^i-}'^  ^^y  ^"-^  Partly  concealed  by  a 
amall  high  hat,  shaped  like  a  cone,  or  rather  like  such  a  straw- 
terry-basket  as  London  fruiterers  exhibit  at  their  windows 
lie  was  too  sententious  a  person  to  waste  words  on  mere  salute- 
tion ;  so,  having  welcomed  Tressilian  with  a  nod  and  a  shake  of 
the  hand,  he  beckoned  him  to  follow  to  Sir  Hugh's  great  chamber, 
which  the  good  knight  usually  inhabited.    Will  Badirer  followed 
unasked,  anxious  to  see  whether  his  master  would  be  relieved 
trom  his  stete  of  apathy  by  the  arrival  of  Tressilian 
in  a  long  low  mrlour,  amply  furnished  with  implements  of 

?v!r  wh- Vk"^  ""^^  "'T  ^'yP'".^'''  ^y  *  ""^««>^'«  «^one  chimney, 
hv  ,rif  Wu'^*"^  «'"t  of  armour,  somewhat  obscured 
siL  tteri.l"'  ""«J\R«l>«*.1.of  Lidcote,  a  man  of  largo 
sue  which  had  been  only  kept  within  moderate  compass  by  the 

TuUrZ  ''^  :;'«'«»t«fT««- ,  It  seemed  to  TreJsiHan  that 
he  letharpr  under  which  his  old  friend  appeared  to  labour 

on  •  ZuT-.^h  "7  "^''Y  ?^^«"««'  ^^'^^^  bulk  to  his  i^J 
son,  at  least  it  had  obviously  diminished  the  vivacity  of  his 
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eye,  which,  as  they  entered,  first  followed  Master  Mumblazen 
slowly  to  a  large  oaken  desk,  on  which  a  ponderous  volume  lay 
open,  and  then  rested,  as  if  in  uncertainty,  on  the  stranger  who 
had  entered  along  with  him.  The  curate,  a  grey-headed  clergy 
man,  who  had  been  a  confessor  in  the  days  of  Queen  Mary,  sat 
with  a  book  in  his  hand  in  another  recess  in  the  apartment. 
He,  too,  signed  a  mournful  greeting  to  Tressilian,  and  laid  his 
book  aside,  to  watch  the  effect  his  appearance  should  produce 
on  the  i^icted  old  man. 

As  Tressilian,  his  own  eyes  filling  fast  with  tears,  approached 
more  and  more  nearly  to  the  &ther  of  his  betrothed  bride,  Sir 
Hugh's  intelligence  seemed  to  revive.  He  sighed  heavilv,  as 
one  who  awakens  from  a  state  of  stupor,  a  slight  convulsion 
passed  over  his  features,  he  opened  his  arms  without  speaking 
a  word,  and,  as  TressUian  threw  himself  into  them,  he  folded 
him  to  his  bof  om. 

'There  is  something  left  to  live  for  yet,'  were  the  first  words 
he  uttered ;  and  while  he  spoke,  he  gave  vent  to  his  feelings  in 
a  paroxysm  of  weeping,  the  tears  chasing  each  other  down  his 
sunburnt  cheeks  and  long  white  beard. 

•I  ne'er  thought  to  have  thanked  God  to  see  my  master 
weep,'  said  Will  Badger;  'but  now  I  do,  though  I  am  like  to 
weep  for  company.'  , , ,    .  , 

'  1  will  ask  thee  no  questions,'  said  the  old  knight  —  no  ques- 
tions —  none,  Edmund ;  thou  hast  not  found  her,  or  so  found 
her  that  she  were  better  lost.'  .     i  • 

Tressilian  was  unable  to  reply,  otherwise  than  by  putting  Ins 
bands  before  his  face. 

•  It  is  enough  —  it  is  enough.  But  do  not  thou  weep  for  her, 
Edmund.  I  have  cause  to  weep,  for  she  was  my  daughter; 
thou  hast  cause  to  rejoice,  that  she  did  not  become  thy  wife. 
Great  God !  Thou  knowest  best  what  is  good  for  us.  It  was 
myn^htly  prayer  that  I  should  see  Amy  and  Edmund  wedded; 
had  it  been  granted,  it  had  now  been  gall  added  to  bitterness.' 

•  Be  comforted,  my  friend,'  said  the  curate,  addressing  Sir 
Hugh,  '  it  cannot  be  that  the  daughter  of  all  our  Lopes  and 
affections  is  the  vile  creature  you  would  bespeak  her.' 

•  Oh  no,'  replied  Sir  Hugh,  impatiently, '  I  were  wrong  to  name 
broadly  the  base  thing  she  is  become ;  there  is  some  new  court 
name  for  it,  I  warrant  me.  It  is  honour  enough  for  the  daughter 
of  an  old  De'nshire  clown  to  be  tlie  leman  of  a  gay  courtier  — 
of  Vamey  too  — of  Vamey,  whose  grandsire  was  relieved  by  my 
fether,  when  his  fortune  was  broken,  at  the  battle  of—  the  battle 
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of— where  Richard  was  slain ;  out  on  my  memory  '  and  I  war 
rant  none  of  you  » ill  help  me ' 

•The  ^ttle  of  Bosworth  '  said  Master  Mumblazen,  'stricken 
between  Richard  Crookback  and  Henry  Tudor,  gmndsire  of  the 
Queen  that  now  i^nnmo  Henrici  Septimi,  and  m  the  year  one 
thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty-five /w^  Christum  natum  ' » 
Ay,  even  so  said  the  ola  knight,  'every  chUd  knows  it. 
But  my  poor  head  forgets  aU  it  should  remember,  and  re- 
members only  what  It  would  most  willingly  forget.  Mv  brain 
has  been  at  fault,  Tressilian,  ahnost  ever  since  tliou  hast  been 
away,  and  even  yet  it  hunts  counter.' 

'Your  worship,'  said  the  good  clergyman,  'had  better  retire 
to  your  apartment,  and  try  to  sleep  for  a  little  space :  the 


physician  left  a  composing  draught,  and  our  Great  Physician 
has  commanded  us  to  use  earthly  means,  that  we  may  be 
strengthened  to  sustain  the  trials  He  sends  us' 
J  J'"'^  ~f  ^r'  °w  frjend.' «aid  Sir  Hugh, '  and  we  will  bear  our 
tndsmanfuUy.  We  have  lost  but  a  woman.  See,  Tressilian.' 
-he  drew  fiom  his  bosom  a  long  ringlet  of  feir  hair-'se^ 
this  lock !  I  tell  thee  Edmund,  the  very  night  she  disappeared, 
when  she  bid  me  good  even,  as  she  was  wont,  she  hunglLut 

my  neck  and  fondFed  me  more  than  usual;  and  I,  like  an  old 
fool,  ^ed  her  by  ^^     ,    ^^  ^^^^j  ^^^  ^^  ^^^ ^  ^^^^^^ 

It,  and  left  it  in  my  hand  —  as  all  I  was  ever  to  see  more  of  her  i ' 
rressilian  was  unable  to  reply,  well  judging  what  a  com- 
plication of  feelings  must  have  crossed  the  bosom  of  the  un- 
happy fugitive  at  that  cruel  moment.  The  clergyman  was 
about  to  speak,  but  Sir  Hugh  interrupted  him. 

'I  know  what  you  would  say.  Master  Curate  — after  all,  it  is 
but  a  lock  of  woman  s  tresses,  and  by  woman  shame,  and  sin 
and  death  came  into  an  innocent  world.    And  learned  Master 
Mumblazen,  too,  can  say  scholarly  things  of  their  inferiority.' 
cmsefue'         "^^'  *®'"  ^"'"^'*"en>  'qui  se  bast,  ^  qui 

'True,'  said  Sir  Hugh,  'and  we  will  bear  us,  therefore,  like 
men  who  have  both  mettle  and  wisdom  in  us.  Tressilian,  thou 
art  as  welcome  as  if  though  hadst  brought  better  news.  But  we 
vZ.  ^"^A  A  ^}^''«  dry-lipped.  Amy,  fill  a  cup  of  wine  to 
fcdmund  and  another  to  me.'  Then  instantly  recollecting  that 
he  had  called  upon  her  who  could  not  hear,  he  shook  his  head 

tv.  w?  V^^''  i;^^,''"' '  T'»«  Krief  is  to  my  bewildered  mind 
What  the  churoh  of  Lidcote  is  to  our  park  :  we  may  lose  our- 

'  [Compare  p.  t>2,  where  the  battle  of  Stoke  Ig  spoken  of.] 
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selves  among  the  briars  and  thickets  for  a  httle  space,  tut  from 
the  end  of  each  avenue  we  see  the  old  grey  steeple  and  the 
grave  of  my  fore&thers.    I  would  I  were  to  travel  that  road 

S^ssilian  and  the  curate  joined  in  urging  the  exhausted  old 
man  to  ky  himself  to  rest,  and  at  length  prevailed.    Tressihan 
remained  by  his  pillow  till  he  saw  that  slumber  at  length  sunk 
down  on  him,  and  then  returned  to  consult  with  the  curate 
what  steps  should  be  adopted  in  these  unhappy  circumstances. 
They  oould  not  exclude  from  these  deliberations  Master 
Michael  Mumblazen  ;  and  they  admitted  him  the  more  readily 
that,  besides  what  hopes  they  entertained  from  his  sagacity, 
they  knew  him  to  be  so  great  a  friend  to  taciturmty  that  there 
was  no  doubt  of  his  keeping  counsel     He  was  an  old  bachelor 
of  good  family,  but  small  fortune,  and  distantly  related  to  the 
house  of  Robsart ;  in  virtue  of  which  connexion,  Lidcote  Hall 
had  been  honoured  with  his  residence  for  the  last  twenty  years. 
His  company  was  agreeable  to  Sir  Hugh,  chiefly  on  account  of 
his  profound  learning,  which,  though  it  only  related  to  heraldry 
and  genealogy,  with  such  scraps  of  history  as  connected  them- 
selves with  these  subjects,  was  precisely  of  a  kind  to  captivate 
the  good  old  knight ;  besides  the  convemence  which  he  tound 
in  having  a  friend  to  appeal  to,  when  his  own  memory,  as  fre- 
quently happened,  proved  infirm,  and  played  him  false  concern- 
uig  names  and  dates,  which,  and  all  simi'ar  deficiencies.  Master 
Michael  Mumblazen  supplied  with  due  '  reyity  and  discretio'i. 
And,  indeed,  in  matters  concerning  the  modem  world,  he  otten 
cave,  in  his  enigmatical  and  heraldic  phrase,  advice  which  was 
weU  worth  attending  to,  or,  in  Will  Badger's  language,  started 
the  game  while  others  beivt  the  bush.  .  ,     ,  j  i    •  u* 

'We  have  had  an  unhappy  time  of  it  with  the  good  knight, 
Master  Edmund,'  said  the  curate.  'I  have  not  suffered  so 
much  since  I  was  torn  away  from  mv  beloved  flock,  and  com- 
pelled to  abandon  them  to  the  Romish  wolves. 

'  That  was  in  tertio  Maria;'  said  Master  Mumblazen. 
*In  the  name  of  Heaven,'  continued  the  curate,  tell  us, 
has  your  time  been  better  spent  than  ours,  or  have  you  any 
news  of  that  unhappy  maiden,  who,  being  for  so  many  years  the 
principal  joy  of  this  broken-down  house,  is  now  proved  our 
greatest  unhappiness  ?    Have  you  not  at  least  discovered  her 

place  of  residence  1'  t>i         „«, 

'  I  have,'  replied  Tressihan.    '  Know  you  Cumnoi  Place,  near 
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'  Surely,'  ^id  the  clergyman ;'  it  was  a  house  of  removal  for 
the  monks  of  Abingdon. 

;  Whose  arms  '  said  Master  Michael, '  I  have  seen  over  a  stone 
chimney  in  the  hall  _a  cross  patonee  betwixt  four  martlets.' 

There,  .sf>d  Tressihan  'this  unhappy  maiden  resides,  in 
company  with  the  villain  Vamey.  But  for  a  strange  mishap, 
my  sword  had  revenged  aU  our  injuries,  as  well  as  hers,  on  his 
worthless  head  ' 

'Thank  God,  that  kept  thine  hand  from  blood-guiltiness 
rash  young  man!  answered  the  curate.  '"  Vengeance  is  mine! 
saith  the  lx)rd,  and  I  will  repay  it."  It  were  better  study  to 
free  her  from  the  villain  s  nets  of  infemy.' 

'They  are  called,  in  heraldiy,  laquei  armris,  or  lacs  cTammr ' 
said  Mumblazen.  ' 

'  It  is  in  that  I  require  your  aid,  my  friends,'  said  Tressilian  : 
I  am  resolved  to  accuse  this  villain,  at  the  very  foot  of  the 
throng  of  falsehood,  seduction,  and  breach  of  hospitable  laws 
-The  Queen  shall  h^r  nae,  though  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  the 
villain  s  patron,  stood  at  her  nght  hand.' 

'Her  Grace,'  said  the  curate,  'hath  set  a  comely  example  of 
continence  to  her  subjects,  and  will  doubtless  do  justice  on  this 
inhospitable  robber.  But  wert  thou  not  better  apply  to  the 
F^rl  of  Leicester,  in  the  first  place,  for  justice  on  his  servant  ? 
It  he  grants  it,  thou  dost  save  the  risk  of  malting  thyself  a 
powerful  adversary,  which  will  certainly  chance  if,  in  the  first 
instance,  you  accuse  his  master  of  the  horse  and  prince  iavourite 
before  the  Queen. 

'My  mind  revolts  fi^m  your  counsel,'  said  Tressilian  'I 
cannot  brook  to  plead  my  noble  patron's  cause  — the  un- 
happy Amy  8  cause  —  before  any  one  save  my  lawful  sovereign 
I^icester,  thou  wilt  say  is  noble;  be  it  so,  he  is  but  a  subject 
like  ourselves  and  I  will  not  carry  my  plaint  to  him,  if  I  can 
do  better.  Still,  I  will  think  on  what  thou  hast  said  •  but  I 
must  have  your  assistance  to  persuade  the  good  Sir  Ilugh  to 
make  me  his  commissioner  and  fiduciary  in  this  matter,  for  it 
18  in  his  name  I  must  speak,  and  not  in  my  own.  Since  she  is 
so  far  changed  as  to  dote  ujwn  this  empty  profligate  courtier, 
he  shall  at  least  do  her  the  justice  which  is  yet  iuliis  power.' 

lietter  she  died  cwkh  and  sine  prole,'  said  Munibla/en.  with 
moreanimation  than  he  usually  expressed,  'than  Vf^rt,  per  pale, 
the  noble  coat  of  Robsart  with  that  of  such  a  miscrwuit ' ' 

It  It  be  your  object,  as  I  cannot  f]uestion,'  said  the  cler-ry- 
man,   to  save,  as  much  as  is  yet  possible,  the  credit  of  this 
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unhappy  yoonff  woman,  I  rq»eat,  yoa  shoold  apply,  in  tbe  first 
instance,  toTwe  Eari  of  Leicester.  He  is  as  absolutf  in  his 
hoosehold  as  the  Qaeen  in  her  kingdom,  and  if  he  expresses  to 
Vaniey  that  such  is  his  pleasure,  her  honour  will  not  stand  so 
puUicly  committed.' 

'  You  are  right  —  jron  are  right,'  said  Tressilian,  eagerly, '  and 
I  thank  you  for  pointing  out  wnat  I  overlooked  in  my  haste.  I 
little  thought  ever  to  have  besought  grace  of  Leicester ;  but 
I  oould  kneel  to  ^e  proud  Dudley,  if  doing  so  could  remove 
one  shade  of  shame  from  this  unhappy  damsel  You  will  assist 
me,  theUj  to  procure  the  necessary  powers  from  Sir  Hugh 

Robsartt'  :.,.,.     ,j 

Tbe  curate  assured  him  of  his  assistance,  and  the  herald 
nodded  assent 

'You  must  hold  yourselves  also  in  readiness  to  testify,  in 
case  you  are  oUled  upon,  the  open-hearted  hospitality  wbich 
our  good  patron  exercised  towaras  this  deceitful  traitor,  and 
the  solicitude  witii  wLidi  he  laboured  to  seduce  his  unbappy 
daughter.' 

'At  first,' said  the  clergyman,  'she  did  not,  as  it  seemed  to 
me,  much  afifeot  his  company,  but  latterly  I  saw  them  often 
together.' 

'  Seiant  in  the  parlour,'  said  Michael  Mumblazen, '  anapassant 
in  tiie  garden.' 

'  I  once  came  on  them  by  chance,'  said  the  priest,  '  in_  the 
South  wood  in  a  spring  evening ;  Vamey  was  muffled  in  a 
russet  cloak,  so  that  I  saw  not  his  &ce ;  they  separated  hastily, 
as  they  heard  me  rustle  amongst  the  leaves,  and  I  observed  she 
turned  her  head  and  looked  long  after  him.' 

'With  neck  reguardant,'  said  the  herald ;  'and  on  tbe  day 
of  her  flight,  and  that  was  on  St.  Austen's  Eve,  I  saw  Varney's 
groom,  attired  in  his  liveries,  hold  his  master's  horse  and  Mistress 
Amy's  psJfrey,  bridled  and  saddled  proper,  behind  the  wall  of 
the  churchyard.' 

'And  now  is  she  found  mewed  up  in  his  secret  place  of 
retirement,'  said  Tressilian.  '  The  villain  is  taken  in  the  manner, 
and  I  well  wish  be  may  deny  his  crime,  that  I  may  thrust 
conviction  down  his  &lse  throat !  But  I  must  prepare  for  my 
journey.  Do  you,  gentlemen,  dispose  my  patron  t^  grant  me 
such  powers  as  are  needful  to  act  in  his  name.' 

So  saying,  Tressilian  left  the  room. 

'  He  is  too  hot,'  said  the  curate ;  '  and  I  pray  to  God  that  He 
may  grant  him  tbe  patience  to  deal  with  Vamey  as  is  fitting.' 
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Patimoeand  Vamey,  said  Mmablaajn,  'is  worse  heraldry 
than  metal  upon  metal.  He  is  more  &lse  than  a  siren,  more 
rapacious  than  a  gnfl&n,  more  poisonous  than  a  wyvem.  and 
more  cruel  than  a  hon  rampant.' 

'Yet  I  doubt  much,'  Mid  the  curate,  'whether  we  can  with 
all  right  ask  from  Sir  Hugh  Robsart,  being  in  his  present  con- 
dition, any  deed  deputing  his  paternal  right  in  Mistress  Amy  to 
whomsoever ' 

'Your  reverence  need  not  doubt  that,'  said  Will  Badtrer 
who  entered  as  he  spoke,  'for  I  wiU  Uy  my  life  he  is  anoUier 
man  when  he  wakes  than  he  has  been  these  thirty  days  past' 

'Ay,  Wm,'  said  the  curate,  'hast  thou  then  so  much  con- 
fidence m  Doctor  Diddleum's  draught  ? ' 

'Not  a  whit,'  said  Will,  'because  master  ne'er  tasted  a  drop 
on  t,  seeing  it  was  emptied  out  by  the  housemaid.  But  here  % 
a  gentleman,  who  came  attending  on  Master  Tressilian,  has 
given  Sir  Hugh  a  draught  that  is  worth  twenty  of  yon  un  I 
have  spoken  cunningly  with  him,  and  a  better  famer,  or  one 
who  hath  a  more  just  notion  of  horse  and  dog  ailment,  I  have 
never  seen ;  and  such  a  one  would  never  be  unjust  to  a  Chris- 
tian man. 

'A  ferrier!  you  saucy  groom.  And  by  whose  authority, 
pray  ?  said  the  curate,  nsing  in  surprise  and  indignation :  '  or 
who  will  be  warrant  for  this  new  physician  1 ' 

'For  authority,  an  it  like  your  reverence,  he  had  mine;  and 
for  warrant,  I  trust  I  have  not  been  five-and-Vventy  years  in 
this  house  without  having  right  to  warrant  the  giving  of  a 
draught  to  beast  or  body—  I  who  can  gie  a  drench,  and  a  ball, 
and  bleed,  or  bhster,  if  need,  to  mv  very  self 

The  counsellors  of  the  house  of  Robsart  thought  it  meet  to 
carry  this  information  instantly  to  Tressilian,  who  as  speedily 
summoned  before  him  Wayland  Smith,  and  demanded  of  him 
(in  private,  however),  by  what  authority  he  had  ventured  to 
administer  any  medicine  to  Sir  Hugh  Robsart. 

^^^'li*^''^*^  *^^  artist,  '  your  worship  cannot  but  remember 
that  I  told  you  I  had  made  more  progress  into  my  master's  — 
I  mean  the  learned  Doctor  Doboobie's  —  mystery  than  he  was 
willing  to  own ;  and,  indeed,  half  of  his  quarrel  and  malice 
against  me  was,  that,  besides  that  I  got  something  too  deep 
into  his  secrets,  several  discerning  persons,  and  particulariy 
a  buxom  young  widow  of  Abingdon,  preferred  my  prescriptions 

'  None  of  thy  buflfoonery,  sir,'  said  Tressilian,  sternly.     '  If 
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Uiou  hast  trifled  with  as  —  much  more,  if  thou  hast  done  anght 
that  may  prejudice  Sir  Hiwh  Robsart's  health  —  thou  shalt  find 
thy  grave  at  the  bottom  of  a  tin  mine.' 

'  1  know  too  little  of  the  great  arcanum  to  convert  the  ore 
to  gold,'  said  Wayland,  firmly.  '  But  truce  to  your  appre 
hensions,  Master  Tressilian.  I  understood  the  good  knicht  s 
case,  from  what  Master  William  Badger  told  me  ;  and  I  hope 
I  am  able  enough  to  administer  a  poor  dose  of  n>andragora, 
which,  with  the  sleep  Uiat  must  needs  follow,  is  all  that  Sir 
Hugh  Robsart  requires  to  settle  his  distraught  brains.' 

•1  trust  thou    dealest   foirly  with    me,  Wayland?    said 

'Most  feirly  and  hon^tly,  as  the  event  shall  show,'  replied 
the  artist  '  What  would  it  avail  me  to  harm  the  noor  old 
man  for  whom  you  are  interested  ?  —  you,  to  whom  I  owe  it 
that  Gaffer  Pinniewinks  is  not  even  now  rending  my  flesh  aiul 
sinews  with  his  accursed  pincers,  and  probing  every  mole  in 
my  body  with  his  sharpened  awl  —  a  murrain  on  the  hands  which 
forged  it !  —  in  order  to  find  out  the  witch's  mark  1  I  trust  to 
yoke  myself  as  a  humble  follower  to  your  worship's  train,  and 
I  only  wish  to  have  my  feith  judged  of  by  the  result  of  the 
good  knight's  slumbers.'      .  ,      .     , .  ^.    ^.         „, 

Wayland  Smith  was  nght  in  his  prognostication,  llie 
sedative  draught  which  his  skill  had  prepared,  and  Will 
Badger's  confidence  had  administered,  was  attended  with  tho 
most  beneficial  effects.  The  patient's  sleep  was  long  ami 
healthful ;  and  the  poor  old  knight  awoke,  humbled  indeed  in 
thought,  and  weak  in  firame,  yet  a  much  better  judge  of  what 
ever  was  subjected  to  his  intellect  than  he  had  been  for  sonie 
time  past  He  resisted  for  a  while  the  proposal  made  by  his 
friends  that  Tressilian  should  undertake  a  journey  to  court,  to 
attempt  the  recovery  of  his  daughter,  and  the  redress  of  her 
wrongs,  in  so  far  as  they  might  yet  be  repaired.  '  Let  her  go, 
he  said ;  '  she  is  but  a  hawk  that  goes  down  the  wind ;  1  wouUl 
not  bestow  even  a  whistle  to  reclaim  her.'  But  though  he  lor 
some  time  maintained  this  argument,  he  was  at  length  con- 
vinced it  was  his  duty  to  take  the  part  to  which  natural  atlec- 
tion  inclined  him,  and  consent  that  such  eff"orts  as  could  yet 
be  made  should  be  used  by  Tressilian  in  behalf  of  his  daughter. 
He  subscribed,  therefore,  a  warrant  of  attorney,  such  as  the 
curate's  skill  enabled  him  to  draw  up  ;  for  m  those  simple  days 
the  clergy  were  often  the  advisers  of  their  flock  in  law  as  well 
as  in  QospeL 
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All  matters  were  prepared  for  Tressilian'fc  second  departure 
within  twenty-four  hours  after  he  had  returned  to  Lidoote  Hall ; 
but  one  material  circumstance  had  been  foigotten,  which  was 
first  called  to  the  remembrance  of  Tressilian  by  Master  Mum- 
blara-  '  You  are  going  to  court,  Master  Tressilian,'  said  he ; 
'  you  will  please  remember  that  your  blazonry  must  be  argent 
and  or;  no  other  tinctures  will  pass  current.'  TTie  remark 
was  equally  just  and  embarrassing.  To  prosecute  a  suit  at 
court,  ready  money  was  as  indispensable  even  in  the  golden  days 
of  Elizabeth  as  at  any  succeeding  period ;  and  it  was  a  oom- 
moditv  little  at  the  command  of  the  mhabitants  of  Lidcote  Hall. 
Tressilian  was  himself  poor ;  the  revenues  of  good  Sir  Hugh 
Robsart  were  consumed,  and  even  anticipated,  in  his  hospitable 
mode  of  living ;  and  it  was  finally  necessary  that  the  herald, 
who  started  the  doubt,  should  himself  solve  it  Master  Michael 
Mumblazen  did  so  by  producing  a  bag  of  money,  containing 
nearly  three  hundred  pounds  in  gold  and  silver  of  various  coin- 
age, the  savings  of  twenty  years;  which  he  now,  without 
speaking  a  syllable  upon  the  subject,  dedicated  to  the  service 
of  the  patron  whose  shelter  and  protection  had  given  him  the 
means  of  niaking  this  little  hoard.  Tressilian  accepted  it  with- 
out affecting  a  moment's  hesitation,  and  a  mutual  grasp  of  the 
hand  was  aU  that  passed  betwixt  them,  to  express  the  pleasure 
which  the  one  felt  in  dedicating  his  all  to  such  a  purpose,  and 
that  which  the  other  received  from  finding  so  material  an 
obsta^ie  to  the  success  of  his  journey  so  suddenly  removed, 
and  in  a  manner  so  unexpected. 

While  Tressilian  was  making  preparations  for  his  departure 
early  the  ensuing  morning,  Wayland  Smith  desired  to  speak 
with  him  ;  and,  expressing  his  hope  that  he  had  been  pleased 
with  the  operation  of  his  medicine  in  behalf  of  Sir  Hugh 
Robsart,  added  his  desire  to  accompany  him  to  court.  This 
was  indeed  what  Tressilian  himself  had  several  times  thought 
of;  for  the  shrewdness,  alertness  of  understanding,  and  variety 
of  resource  which  this  fellow  had  exhibited  during  the  time 
they  had  travelled  together,  had  made  him  sensible  that  bis 
assistance  might  be  of  importance.  But  then  Wayland  was  in 
danger  from  the  grasp  of  law ;  and  of  this  Tressilian  reminded 
him,  mentioning  something,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  pincers  of 
Pinniewinks  and  the  warrant  of  Master  Justice  Blindas.  Way- 
land  Smith  laughed  both  to  scorn. 

•See  you,  sir ! '  said  he,  '  I  have  changed  my  garb  fiwm  that 
of  a  fiirrier  to  a  serving-man;  but  were  it  stUl  as  it  was,  look 
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at  my  mastaohios ;  tfcey  now  hang  down,  I  will  bat  turn  them 
up,  and  dye  ihem  with  a  tanetnre  that  I  know  oi,  and  the 
devil  will  scawe  know  me  again.' 

He  accompanied  theee  words  with  tiie  appropriate  action , 
and  in  less  thw  a  minute,  by  setting  up  his  mustachios  and 
his  hair,  he  seemed  a  different  person  from  him  that  had  but 
now  entered  the  room.  Still,  however,  Treasihan  hesitated 
to  accept  his  services,  and  the  artist  became  proportionably 

u»eut  ,         ,  ,        , ,  , . 

•  I  owe  yon  life  and  limb,'  he  said,  'and  I  would  fein  pay  a 
part  of  the  debt,  especially  as  I  know  from  Will  Badger  on 
wluit  dangerous  service  your  worship  is  bound.  I  do  not, 
ind^.  pretend  to  be  what  is  called  a  man  of  mettle  —  one  of 
those  ruffling  tear-cats,  who  maintain  their  master's  quarrel 
with  sword  and  buckler.  Nay,  I  am  even  one  of  those  who  hold 
the  end  of  a  feast  better  than  the  banning  of  a  fray.  But  1 
know  that  I  can  serve  your  worship  better  in  such  quest  as 
yours  than  any  of  those  sword-and-dagger  men,  and  that  my 
head  will  be  wordi  an  hundre.1  of  their  hands.' 

Tressilian  still  hesitated.  He  knew  not  much  of  this 
strange  fellow,  and  was  doubtfiil  how  far  he  could  repose 
in  him  the  confidence  necessary  to  render  him  an  useful 
attendant  upon  the  present  emetgency.  Ere  he  had  come  to 
a  determination,  the  trampling  ->f  a  horse  was  heard  m  the 
courtyard,  and  Master  Mumbli.zen  and  Will  Badger  both 
entered  hastily  into  Tressilian's  chamber,  speaking  ahnost  at 
the  same  moment.  . 

•  Here  is  a  serving-man  on  the  bonniest  grey  tit  I  ever  see  d 
in  my  life,' said  Will  Badger,  who  got  the  start ;  — 'having 
on  his  arm  a  silver  cognizance,  being  a  fire-drake  holding  in 
his  mouth  a  brick  bat,  under  a  coronet  of  an  earl's  de^c, 
said  Master  Mumblazen,  'and  bearing  a  letter  sealed  of  the 

Tressilian  took  the  letter,  which  was  addressed  'To  the 
worshipful  Master  Edmund  Tressilian,  our  loving  kinsman^  - 
These  — ride,  ride,  ride  — for  thy  life,  for  thy  life,  for  thy  hfe. 
He  then  opened  it,  and  found  the  following  contents  :  — 

•  Master  Tressilian,  our  good  Frie:id  and  Cousm  -— 

'We  are  at  present  so  ill  at  ease,  and  otherwise  so  im 
happily  circumstanced,  that  we  are  desirous  to  have  around  iis 
those  of  our  friends  on  whose  loving-kindness  we  can  most 
especially  repose  confidence;  amongst  whom  we  hold  our  p   hI 
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Master  Tressilian  one  of  the  foremost  and  nearest,  both  in  good 
will  and  good  ability.  We  therefore  pray  vou,  with  your  most 
convenient  speed,  to  reiiair  to  our  poor  lodging  at  Say's  Court, 
near  Deptford,  where  we  will  treat  fiuther  with  ^ou  of  matters 
which  we  deem  it  not  fit  to  commit  unto  writing.  And  so 
we  bid  you  heartily  fiirewell,  being  your  loving  fcinam^^n  to 
command, 

'  Ratcuffe,  Eabl  of  Scsskz.' 

'Send  up  the  messenger  instantly,  Will  Badger,'  said  Tres- 
siljan ;  and  a.s  the  man  entered  the  room  he  exclaimed,  '  Aha, 
Stevens,  is  it  you  f  how  does  my  good  lord  1 ' 

'111,  Master  Tressilian,'  was  the  messenger's  replv,  'and 
having  therefore  the  more  need  of  good  Men(b  around  him.' 

'  But  what  is  my  lord's  maladv  1 '  said  Tressilian,  anxiously. 
'  I  heard  nothing  of  hia  being  ill. 

'I  know  not,  sir,'  replied  the  man  ;  'he  is  very  ill  at  ease. 
The  leeches  are  at  a  stand,  and  many  of  his  household  suspect 
foul  practice  —  witchcraft,  or  worse.' 

'  What  are  the  symptoms  1 '  said  Wayland  Smith,  stepping 
for^vard  hastily. 

'  Anan  ? '  said  the  messenger,  not  comprehending  his 
meaning. 

'  What  does  he  ail  1 '  said  Wayland ;  '  v.  here  lies  his  disease  ? ' 

The  man  looked  it  Tressilian,  as  if  to  know  whether  he 
should  answer  these  aquiries  from  a  stranger,  and  receiving  a 
sij,'ii  in  the  affirmative,  he  hastily  enumeratecl  gradual  loss  of 
strength,  nocturnal  perspiration,  and  loss  of  appetite,  faint- 
iiess,  etc. 

'  .foined,'  said  Wayland,  '  to  a  gnawing  pain  in  the  stomach, 
ami  a  low  fever  t ' 

'Even  so,'  said  the  messenger,  somewhat  surprised. 

'  1  know  how  the  disease  is  caused,'  said  the  artist,  *  and  I 
kiiou  the  !se.  Your  master  ha«t  eaten  of  the  manua  of  St. 
^'iL•  nolas.  know  the  cure  too:  my  master  shall  not  say  I 
sfiKued  in  liis  laboratory  for  nothing.' 

■  H()v  mean  you  ? '  said  Tressilian,  frowning ;  '  we  spejik  of 
one  ()t"  the  first  nobles  of  England.  Bethink  you,  this  is  no 
■^iiljiject  for  buffoonery.' 

Uotl  forbid!'  said  Wayland  Smith.  'I  say  that  I  know 
liis  disease,  and  can  cure  him.  Remember  what  I  did  for  Sir 
IIii;;h  Robsart.' 

'  We  will  set  forth  instantly,'  said  Tressilian.     '  God  calls  ua' 
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Accordingly,  haatily  mentioning  this  new  motive  for  hist 
iiistant  departare,  though  without  allndingto  either  the  sus- 
picions of  Stevens  or  the  assurances  of  Wayland  Smith,  he 
took  the  kindest  leave  of  Sir  Hugh  and  the  fiunilv  at  Lidoote 
HalL  who  accompanied  him  mth  prayers  and  blessings,  and, 
attended  by  WayUnd  and  the  Earl  of  Sussex's  domestic, 
travelled  with  the  utmost  speed  towards  London. 


CHAPTER  XIII 


_     .    Ay,  I  know  you  have  arsenic, 
Vitnol,  SBl-tartre,  argaile,  alkaly, 
Cinoper :  1  know  all.    This  fellow.  Captain. 
Will  come  III  time  to  be  a  great  dLstiller, 
And  give  a  say,  I  will  not  say  directly. 
But  very  near,  at  the  philosopher's  stone. 

The  AkAemid. 

T^^^^^^^u  '^iH  attendants  pressed  their  route  with 
all  despatch.    He  had  a^ked  the  smith,  indeed,  when 
their  departure  was  resolved  on,  whether  he  would  not 
rather  choose  to  avoid  Berkshire,  in  which  he  had  played  a  Jirt 
80  conspicuous  f    But  Wayland  returned  a  confiS  ansS^? 
He  hademployed  the  short  interval  they  passed  at  Lidcot«  hLi 
in  transformmg  himself  in  a  wonderful  mVuner.HLwSdwS 
overgrown  thicket  of  beard  was  now  restrained  to  t^  g.^ 
TS^^'Z  Zu\^^P^^Jih  turned  up  in  a  militaiy  LhlT 
A  tailor  from  the  village  of  Lidcote  (welf  paid)  had  exerted  Ws 
8k.ll  under  his  customer's  directions,  so  is  comoletllyTalte? 
Wayland's  outward  man.   and  take  off  from  fis  appSmn^ 
almost  twenty  years  of  age.     Formerly,  besmeared  wkh^SSt 
and  charcoal,  overgrown  with  hair,  and  bent  double  4h  tibe 
natr,™  of  his  labour,  disfigured,  too.  by  his  odd  and  fentestio 
dress,  he  seemed  a  man  of  fifty  yearS  old.     But  now   in  a 
handsome  suit  of  Tressilian's  livery,  with  a  sword  by  his  sfd^ 
and  a  buckler  on  his  shoulder,  he  looked  likH  gly  rSC 
Hervmg.man,  whose  age  might  be  betwixt  thirty  andffiyS 
the  very  pnme  of  human   life.     His  loutishf  sav^eSS 
•lemeauour  seemed  eoually  changed  into  a  forVard  XT  anS 
luipiident  alertness  oflook  and  action.  '  ^^'  *"'* 

ca.1  !i  «b*"e»god  by  Tressilian,  who  desired  to  know  the 
E   nl*„  '"^t^-o'Phosjs  so  singular  and  so  absolute?  Way 

w«  theL^ZT^^  ^^  ''"^"«  V**^«  <^°°^  «  comedy  wlS 
was  then  new,  and  was  supposed,  among  the  more  favourable 
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jndges,  to  aagur  some  geniu8  on  the  part  of  the  author.  We 
arehappy  to  preserve  Uie  couplet,  which  ran  exactly  thus  — 

<  B«i  —  ban,  Ca— CaliUn  I 
Get  a  new  master ;  be  a  new  num.' 

Although  Tressilian  did  not  recollect  the  verses,  yet  they  re- 
minded him  that  Wayland  had  once  been  a  stage-player,  a 
circumstance  which,  of  itself,  accounted  indifferently  well  for 
the  readiness  with  which  he  could  assume  so  total  a  change  of 

Sersonal  appearance.  The  artist  himself  was  so  confident  of  his 
isguise  bemg  completely  changed,  or  of  his  having  completely 
changed  his  disguise,  wluch  may  be  the  more  correct  mode  of 
speaking,  that  he  regretted  they  were  not  to  pass  near  his  old 
place  of  retreat  j     •  • 

'  I  could  venture,'  he  said,  '  in  my  present  dress,  and  with 
your  worship's  backing,  to  fiice  Master  Justice  Blindas,  even  on 
a  day  of  quarter  sessions  ;  and  I  would  like  to  know  what  is 
become  of  Hobgoblin,  who  is  like  to  play  the  devil  in  the  world, 
if  he  can  once  slip  the  string  and  leave  his  granny  and  his 
dominie.  Ay,  and  flie  scathed  vault ! '  he  said  — '  I  would  will- 
ingly have  seen  what  havoc  the  explosion  of  so  much  gunpowder 
has  made  among  Doctor  Demetrius  Doboobie's  retorts  and 

Ehials.  I  warrant  me,  my  fame  haunts  the  Vale  of  the  White- 
orse  long  after  my  body  is  rotten  ;  and  that  many  a  lout  ties 
up  his  horse,  lays  down  liis  silver  groat,  and  pipes  like  a  sailor 
wnistling  in  a  cahn,  for  Wayland  Smith  to  come  and  shoe  his 
tit  forhun.  But  the  horse  will  catch  the  founders  ere  the  smith 
answers  the  call.' 

In  this  particular,  indeed,  Wayland  proved  a  true  prophet ; 
and  so  easily  do  fobles  rise,  that  an  obscure  tradition  of  his 
extraordinary  practice  in  ferriery  prevails  in  the  Vale  of  White- 
horse  even  unto  this  day ;  and  neither  tne  tradition  of  Alfred's 
victory  nor  of  the  celebrated  Pusey  horn  are  better  preserved 
in  Berkshire  than  the  wild  legend  of  Wayland  Smith.* 

The  haste  of  the  travellers  admitted  their  making  no  stjiy 
upon  their  journey,  save  what  the  refreshment  of  the  horses 
required  :  and  as  many  of  the  places  through  which  they  passed 
were  under  the  influence  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  or  persons 
immediately  dependent  on  him,  they  thought  it  prudent  to  dis- 
guise their  names  and  the  puipose  of  their  ioiiruey.  On  such 
occasions  the  agency  of  Wayland  Smith  (by  which  name  we 
shall  continue  to  distinguish  the  artist,  though  his  real  name 

>  8m  Note  4. 
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•""firf  ^*?  Wayland)  was  extremelv  serviceable.  He  -eemed 
indeed  to  have  a  pleasure  in  displaying  the  alertnessWith 
which  he  could  barfe  investigation,  and  a^u,se  hfmSTy  S 
^ng  the  curiosity  of  tapsters  and  innkeepers  on  a  false  scSnt 
Dunn^  the  courae  of  their  brief  joumeyVthree  different^d 
inconsistent  reports  were  circulated  by  him  on  their  wSount 
namely,  first,  tU  Tressilian  was  the  Lrd  Deputy  of ISnd' 
come  over  m  disguise  to  take  the  Qneen's  picture  coniS 
thatT'jS'T  ^°?  Og«  MacCarthy  Ma^Mahon;  s^o^dly! 

'^:^'SriTzr^i.^.^'-'  ^  «^5ust  the  ^ 

Tressihan  was  an^,  and  oxpostubted  with  the  artist  on 
the  vanous  inconveniences.,  and.  in  particular,  the  unn^Sa^ 
degree  of  attention  to  which  they  Vere  subjected  by^S 
ment«  he  thus  circulated ;  but  he  was  pacified  (for  who  ^Sfd 
be  proof  against  such  an  argument  ?)  ^  WayLd's  «sSg 
him  that  a  general  importance  was  attached  t6  his  ownrS 
sihan  8)  stnling  pres-nce,  which  rendered  it  necessS^t^  S?e 

At  length  they  approached  the  metropolis,  where,  owinc  to 
nP^hTr'^y^'""'?-  '""^"^  of  strangers,  thSr  appeamnc^TL^ 
Sf    °*^''^***'^'^  "*^'  "^l^^'y.  *°d  finally  theVentered  Won 

whlr^LnST'"*'*''  P".TT>  go  down  directly  to  Deptford, 
S  .JT*  ®"'?®?  T¥'  '"  "'••^«'-  *o  ^  near  the  court,  thS 
held  at  Greenwich,  the  favourite  residence  of  Elizabeth  and 
honoured  as  her  birthplace.  Still,  a  brief  halt  in  Son  wm 
necessary;  and  it  was  somewhat  prolonged  by  S^Jeft 

'Take  thy  sword  and  buckler,  and  follow  me   then '  said 

This  he  said,  because  he  was  not  altogether  so  secure  of  thp 
fidehty  of  his  new  retainer  as  to  lose  sight  of  him  at  this  inter 
esting  moment,  when  rival  factions  at^he  coS  of tb^th 

the%ru\iroWh,VhV*"llT'*^  "!""'«'y  acouSiS 
"IB  precaution,  ot  which  he  probab  y  conjectured  the  mnfivo 

b.t  onW  stipulated  that  his  master  should  ent^r  the  shop  o^f 
v:^xT.-*',o°''P°*^'^'^''  *'  ^'  '^'''^'^  P^''^*  ourinwJking 
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tiiroagh  Fleet  Street,  and  permit  him  to  make  some  necessjiiy 
purchases.    Tressilian  a^eed,  and,  obeying  the  signal  of  his 
attendant,  walked  successively  into  more  than  four  or  five  shops, 
where  he  observed  that  Wayland  purchased  in  each  only  one 
single  drug,  in  various  (juantities.     The  medicines  which  he 
first  asked  for  were  readily  furnished,  each  in  succession,  but 
those  which  he  afterwards  required  were  less  easily  supplied ; 
and  Tressilian  observed  that  Wayland  more  than  once,  to  the 
surprise  of  the  shopkeeper,  returned  the  gum  or  herb  that  was 
offered  to  him,  and  compelled  him  to  exchange  it  for  the  right 
sort,  or  else  went  on  to  seek  it  elsewhere.     But  one  ingredient, 
in  particular,  seemed  ahnost  impossible  to  be  found.    Some 
chemists  plainly  admitted  they  had  never  seen  it,  others  denied 
that  such  a  drug  existed,  excepting  in  the  imagination  of  crazy 
alchemists,  and  most  of  them  attempted  to  satisfy  their  cus- 
tomer by  producing  some  substitute,  which,  when  rejected  by 
Wayland  as  not  being  what  he  had  asked  for,  they  maintained 
possessed,  in  a  superior  degree,  the  self-same  qualities.     In  gen- 
eral, they  all  displayed  some  curiosity  concerning  the  purpose 
for  which  he  wanted  it.    One  old,  meagi-e  chemist,  to  whom 
the  artist  put  the  usual  question,  in  terms  which  Tressilian 
neither  understood  nor  could  recollect,  answered  frankly,  there 
was  none  of  that  drug  in  London,  unless  Yoglan  the  Jew  chanced 
to  have  some  of  it  upon  hand. 

'  I  thought  as  much,'  said  Wayland.  And  as  soon  as  they 
left  the  shop,  he  said  to  Tressilian,  '  I  crave  your  pardon,  sir, 
but  no  artist  can  work  without  his  tools.  I  must  needs  go  to 
this  Yoglan's ;  and  I  promise  you  that,  if  this  detains  you  longer 
than  your  leisure  seems  to  permit,  you  shall,  nevertheless,  l)e 
well  repaid  by  the  use  I  will  make  of  this  rare  drug.  Permit 
me,'  he  added,  '  to  walk  before  you,  for  we  are  now  to  quit  the 
broad  street,  and  we  will  make  double  speed  if  I  lead  the  way.' 
Tressilian  acquiesced,  and,  following  the  .smith  down  a  lane 
which  turned  to  the  left  hand  towards  the  river,  he  found  that 
his  guide  walked  on  with  great  speed,  and  apparently  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  town,  through  a  labyrinth  of  by-streets,  courts, 
and  blind  alleys,  until  at  length  Wayland  paused  in  the  midst 
of  a  very  narrow  lane,  the  termination  of  which  showed  a  peep 
of  the  Thames  looking  misty  and  muddy,  which  background 
was  crossed  saltierwise,  as  Mr.  Mumblazen  might  have  said,  by 
the  masts  of  two  lighters  that  lay  waiting  for  the  tide.  The 
shop  under  which  he  halted  had  not,  as  in  modem  days,  » 
glazed  window;  but  a  paltry  canvas  screen  surrounded  such 
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a  stall  as  a  cobbler  now  occupies,  having  tha  fmn*  «»«.«  ~    \.  • 

old  smock-faced  mwi,  the  very  reverse  of  a  Jew  irrSmDlexio^ 
for  he  was  very  soft-haired  as  weU  as  beardlL/2p3  S 
jnth  ^y  courtesies  asked  Wayland  what  he  p leaSS^to  J 
He  had  no  sooner  named  the  drue  than  th«  low  oVl  J^j  j 
looked  surprised.     'And  vat  miXrvo*r.^Sij7,«f ,^  -^ 

J7teff  *T  '\  ''  °o  P»rt  of  my  commission  to  answer ' 
said  Wayland;  'I  only  wish  to  know  if  you  have  what  I  want, 
and  having  it»  are  willing  to  sell  it  ? '  ^ 

•You  are  a  rude  man,'  said  the  Jew;   'and    besidps   I 

llr"J"11;y. '^  '^' '  °.Vf  ^  *^«'  I  will' not  sell  h  '  ithou 
order  of  a  physician,  or  without  you  teU  me  vat  you  mX 

.The  artist  made  brief  answer  in  a  language  of  which  Tr«« 
8.1mn  could  not  understand  a  word,  and  wEeemS  to  sSe 
t  iT  '"*^  *^u^  "u*'"^*  astonishment    He  stlrS^upon  wiv 
Kh5®  T  w°  ^^  suddenly  recognised  some  rnighHero  £ 

ftifr^^^Hdi'^'^  **^f.^"'"  of  an  unknown  anf  ^.marked 
f  W  *  *  -^  ^^^  '  ^6  exclaimed,  when  he  had  recovered 
the  first  stumiing  e'  cts  of  his  surprise ;  and  then  pasS  ftSn 
h  B  fomer  suspic.    .  and  surly  manne;  to  the  vereSS 

hLt2r"hrii^'""««^  r  *«  *fa«  *rt'«t.  a7d  besoSl 
crossSg  it  ^'    ''"'^'  ^  ^^^''  ^'«  '»^«««^bi«  threshold  by 

YoJin/"v;ir*  **T*?  *  ^'"P  ^tl»  tlie  poor  Jew,  Zacharias 
SfJ^u  -ZlV  y°"  Tokay  ave  ?  -  viU  you^Lachrym»  tasteT- 
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'Toa  offend  in  ^our  proffers,'  said  Wayland;  'minister  to 
me  in  what  I  require  of  yon,  and  forbear  farther  discourse.' 

The  rebuked  Israelite  took  his  bunch  of  keys,  and  opening 
with  circumspection  a  cabinet  which  seemed  more  strongly 
secured  than  the  other  cases  of  drugs  and  medicines  amongst 
which  it  stood,  he  drew  out  a  little  secret  drawer,  having  a  glass 
lid,  and  contaming  a  small  portion  of  a  black  powder.  This  he 
offered  to  Wayland,  his  manner  conveying  the  deepest  devotion 
towards  him,  though  an  avaricious  and  jealous  expression,  which 
seemed  to  ^udge  every  grain  of  what  his  customer  was  about 
to  possess  himself,  disputed  ground  in  his  countenance  witii  the 
obsequious  deference  which  he  desired  it  should  exhibit 

'  mve  you  scales  t '  said  Wayland. 

The  Jew  pointed  to  those  which  lay  ready  for  common  use 
in  the  shop,  out  he  did  so  with  a  pumed  expression  of  doubt 
and  fear  which  did  not  escape  the  artist 

'They  must  be  other  than  these,'  said  Wayland,  sternly; 
'  know  you  not  that  holy  things  lose  <^heir  virtue  if  weighed  in 
an  uigust  balance  1' 

The  Jew  hung  his  head,  took  from  a  steel-plated  casket  a 
pair  of  scales  bmutifiilly  mounted,  and  said,  as  he  adjusted 
them  for  the  artist's  use  — '  With  these  I  do  mine  own  experi- 
ment ;  one  hair  of  the  high-priest's  beard  would  turn  them.' 

'  It  suffices,'  said  the  artist ;  and  weighed  out  two  drachms 
for  himself  of  the  black  powder,  which  he  very  carefully  folded 
up  and  put  into  his  pouch  with  the  other  drugs.  He  then 
demands  the  price  of  the  Jew,  who  answered,  shudng  his  head 
and  bowing — 

'  No  price  —  no,  nothing  at  all  from  such  as  you.  But  you 
will  see  the  poor  Jew  again  ?  —  you  will  look  into  his  laboratory, 
where,  Qod  help  him,  he  hath  dried  himself  to  the  substance  of 
the  withered  gourd  of  Jonah,  the  holy  prophet  t  You  vill  ave 
pity  on  him,  and  show  him  one  little  step  on  the  great  road  ? ' 

'  Hush ! '  said  Wayland,  laying  his  finger  mysteriously  on  his 
mouth,  'it  may  be  we  shall  meet  again :  thou  hast  abeady  the 
gchahmajm,  as  thine  own  rabbis  call  it  —  the  general  creation  ; 
watch,  therefore,  and  pray,  for  thou  must  attain  the  knowledge 
of  Alchahest  Elixir  Samech  ere  I  may  commune  farther  with 
thee.'  Then  returning  with  a  slight  nod  the  reverential  con 
gees  of  the  Jew,  he  walked  ^vely  up  the  \fne,  followed  by  his 
master,  whose  first  observation  on  the  scene  he  had  just  wit 
nessed  was,  that  Wayland  ought  to  have  paid  the  man  foi  his 
drug,  whatever  it  was. 
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T  llnj^l '  "ft?*.f*^    '  May  the  foul  fiend  pay  me  if 
I  do !    Had  It  not  been  that  I  thought  it  might  disnlSSe  voar 
wonhia  I  would  have  had  an  ouno?  or  tworfJoKtrf  IZ 
m  «^  for  the  same  jurt  weight  of  bride  dSt'  ^ 

.e.'iidlTfflll^""'^  "^  ""^  knavery  whUe  waiting  upon 
•Did  I  not  say/  answered  the  artist,  'that  for  that  reason 
done  I  forbore  him  for  the  present!    KnavU  (aSTyjriTt 

r^hTt"  "T"^^  '^"'«*??  ^^  ''^^  3ci^  to  pave 
the  whole  lane  he  hves  in  with  dollaw,  and  scarce  miw  £S 
out  of  his  own  iron  chest :  vet  he  omh  muTift^,  iSl  ?^ 
losopher's  stone;  and.  beaideThe  w?Sd  W  c^t<rft± 
serving-man,  as  he  thought  me  at  first  ^  trL?^*^ 

Si^ricif-dttlZ^etr^T^  >^  — '  ^y 

•It  may  be  so  for  aught  I  know.^said  Tressilian.  'in  dMlina 
amongst  Je^s  and  apo^ecaries;  but  undSZHharto  ha^ 
such  tncks  of  legerdemain  practised  by  oneTttendL  on  mJ 
diminishes  my  honour,  and  that  I  wuf  not  Jflmn»^  I 
trust  thou  hast  made  up  thy  purchases  t' 

1  hav^  sir,  replied  WayUmd;  «and  with  these  drugs  will  I 
fiin  fj^iSTr'*  ^'  *™?  orvietan,'that  noKeSle 
^!?  f  p  *®^^°'?  ^"""'^  8«°"»°e  "»d  effective  withm  thrae 
realms  of  Europe,  for  want  of  that  most  rare  and  pSs  dS 
which  I  got  but  now  from  Yogbn.'  precious  drug 

'But  why  not  have  made  all  your  purchases  at  one  shon  t ' 
said  his  master ;  •  we  have  lost  iearly*an  houTin  rui^  £,1 
one  pounder  of  simples  to  another.'  """«»  running  irom 

secret  °S  T^^'i  "^?  i?*y*?°'*-,  '  ^°  °^°  '^  ^^  °>y 
secret ,  and  it  would  not  be  mine  long  were  I  to  buv  aU  mv 
materials  from  one  chemist'  ^^  1  w  ouy  an  my 

an^wJileThf  fZii  *°  *!"""  ^°'  **»«  *«°°"»  Bell-Savage. 
ana  wtiiie  the  Lord  Sussex's  servant  prepared  the  horses  for 

trXthh;*?'*'  '>'^'^'^«  ftom'th^'cook  the'se^ce  u 
nound£['  li       T^"P/°j*  Pnvate chamber,  where  he  mixed, 

SlvM^-Ti,P'°P°n'°°'  "^'^^  readiness  and  address  Sat 
oWrm^aSj;;^  ^"°  '''"  P"^^  '°  »"  *»>«  ^^  ope«tions 

were  ,^v*"°^^*ftl''  ^M^i^'y  '"  P'«P»'«d  the  horses 
were  ready,  and  a  short  hour's  riding  brought  them  to  the  pree-      ' 

'  See  Note  6. 
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ent  habitatioii  of  Lord  Sussex,  an  ancient  hooaei  called  Say's 
Oooit,*  near  Deptford,  whidi  had  long  pertained  to  a  fiunilv  of 
that  name,  bat  had  for  upwards  of  a  century  been  poeseesed  by 
the  ancient  and  honourable  fiunily  of  Evelyn.  The  present 
representative  of  that  ancient  house  took  a  deep  interest  in  the 
Earl  of  Sussex,  and  had  willingly  accommodated  both  bim  and 
bis  numerous  retinue  in  his  hospitable  mansion.  Say's  Court 
was  afterwards  the  residence  of  the  celebr>.ted  Mr.  Evelyn,' 
whose  Silva  is  still  the  manual  of  British  planters ;  and  whose 
'  life,  manners,  and  principles,  as  iUustrated  b  his  Memoin,  ought 
equally  to  be  the  manual  of  English  gentlemen. 

*  Tbe  court  baa  now  cntlrel7  diMppcared,  and  lu  alte  la  occupted  by  a 
workbouoe  {Laing). 

'  Brelyn^a  name  baa  alio  become  familiar  tbroucb  hia  Memotrt,  com- 
prlaing  a  DUrjr  from  1641  to  170S,  and  a  Salecttoa  of  Familiar  Letters, 
publlMed  from  bla  1188.,  dlacovered  at  8a7'a  Court  !■  1818  iLaktg). 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

^i«  u  nn  newa  thon  teU'rt  me.  my  traod  httow  - 
Then,  are  two  bulk  fierce  batUing  „^  ^J^ ' 
Si  one  fair  heifer ;  if  the  one  gi«  dowo,*^ 
Whichlv"  ''',TV«  P«»cefmr«„d  the  henl. 

VMvi^tZ  ??""  •""*"•*  *"  »»»**'  brulziement, 
«*y  puture  there  in  peace. 

Old  nay. 

SAJ?  COURT  was  watched  like  a  beleairaered  fort  •  ^A  ^ 

abode  of  the  sick  ^L  ^n  tS^^  ^  ^^""^  t^^!^^^  *^^ 
held  in  QueerEliSith'8  fevo^r  ^/ii?*'  if**^  '*^*'''  Sussex 

to  belttachi  to  hfa^^n^'I^^^         "?^08t  importance 

to  bridle  h,m  wKX^  thii^lJCLT  T'^  *^  '«^*'>«r. 
^rs  he  must  enteSS^titVn^te  ?^^  ^^  t 
beloved,  were  arts  whiV),  aK«  .     j*^?  ^  ^^rusted,  it  not  equally 

whichVnabfed  her  thoui  tn^^l.^^^^^'^*'"*  *>«'  ^^  and 
"essof  fevouritismXrteS^^^^^  T^  ^^^'^^^J^- 

kingdom  and  government  *"*  '^  ^^^  ^ff^'*^  «»»  ^e' 
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had  done  good  service  in  Ireland  and  in  Scotland,  and  espedally 
in  the  great  northern  rebellion,  in  IMi),  which  was  quelled,  in 
a  great  measure,  by  his  military  talents.  He  was,  therefore, 
naturally  surrounded  and  looked  up  to  by  those  who  wished  U 
make  arms  their  road  to  distinction.  The  Earl  of  Sussex, 
moreover,  was  of  more  ancient  and  honourable  descent  than 
his  rival,  uniting  in  his  person  the  representation  of  the  Fitz- 
Walters,  as  well  as  of  the  Katcliffes,  while  the  scutcheon  of 
Leicester  was  stained  by  the  d^radation  of  his  grandfather, 
the  oppressive  minister  of  Henry  VH.,  and  scarce  improved  by 
that  of  his  father,  the  unhappy  Dudley  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land, executed  on  Tower  HiU,  August  22, 1553.  But  in  person, 
features,  and  address,  wea^^irs  so  formidable  in  the  court  ol"  a 
female  sovereign,  Leicester  had  advantages  more  than  sufficient 
to  counterbalance  the  military  services,  high  blood,  and  iruitk 
bearing  of  the  Earl  of  Sussex ;  and  he  bore  in  the  eye  of  the 
court  and  kingdom  the  higher  share  in  Elizabeth's  favour, 
though  (for  such  was  her  uniform  policy])  by  no  means  >^o 
decidedly  expressed  as  to  warrant  him  against  the  tinal  ]>re- 
ponderance  of  his  rival's  pretensions.  The  illness  of  JSus-  \ 
therefore  happened  so  opportunely  for  Leicester  as  to  give  vi  e 
to  strange  surmises  among  the  public;  while  the  followers  o! 
the  one  earl  were  filled  with  the  deepest  apprehensions,  ami 
those  of  the  other  with  the  highest  hopes  of  its  probable  issue. 
Meanwhile  —  for  in  that  old  time  men  never  forgot  the  prob- 
abilitv  that  the  matter  might  be  determined  by  length  of 
sword  —  tlie  retainers  of  each  noble  flocked  around  their  patron, 
appeared  well  armed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  court  itself^  and 
disturbed  the  ear  of  the  sovereign  by  their  frequent  and 
alarming  debates,  held  even  within  the  precincts  of  her  palace. 
This  preliminary  statement  is  necessary  to  render  what  follows 
intelligible  to  the  reader.* 

On  Tressilian's  arrival  at  Say's  Court,  he  found  the  place 
filled  with  the  retainers  of  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  and  of  the  gentle 
men  who  came  to  attend  their  patron  in  his  illness.  Arms  were 
in  every  hand,  and  a  deep  gloom  on  every  countenance,  as  if 
they  had  apprehended  an  immediate  and  violent  assault  fr<  mi 
the  opposite  faction.  In  the  hall,  however,  to  which  Tressiliiui 
was  ushered  by  one  of  the  earl's  attendants,  while  another 
went  to  inform  Sussex  of  his  arrival,  he  found  only  two  gentle- 
men in  waiting.  There  was  a  remarkable  contrast  m  their  dress, 
appearance,  and  manners.    The  attire  of  the  elderly  gentle- 

*  See  Leicester  and  Sussex.    Note  0. 
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nun,  •  person,  w  it  leemed,  of  qiMlitr.  and  in  tl»  ■«».  „>  iv 
w»8  »«jt  plain  and  soldierlike,  Cstoture  C  hkTr^  1  '*? 

eipress  sound  common  sense  witho...  .    _■      r    •      ■™'=l> 
lniisin.aon.    The  you„™  il    ^'j  ¥*"!  ?'  '"^'X  »' 

..J  ^  ei«i  in  .CT^ttbirs*  by'xiro?'ni,x 
.».!  -e4'«tionriSokS°',i™Shrtr  uie^sfXh"  ■* 

youiiirer  eallaut  had  in  \i  «-       ; ;      •  ^    •    .•  ^'^^ 'oo*  of  the 
i..  reJerifiSd  if^^^d      "i  :'"-  '"^f^^'^^^'ve ;  he  was  sunk 

i.i."  and  the  wall  w^^' ;;:;:;;  .^Srl 

was  musUring  hi;,  ow  ,  -/.    .     ?.       '    !^f  !^A"  '?.'^'*  ^l'  ^"'"^ 
appearance  of  animation  and  cordiality     P*"'''"*"'  ""^^  K^* 

,;,Wit;;;r^s,.Ti^,ST;'iidn^^^^^^^^ 

aii'l  by  the  worst  practice.'  ' 
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•  Fie,'  replied  Tressiliai),  '  my  Lord  of  Leicester  is  honourable.' 

'  What  doth  he  with  sach  attendants,  then,  as  he  hath  about 
him  f '  said  the  younger  gallant  '  The  man  who  raises  the  devil 
t  lay  be  lM>neat,  but  be  i^  uoswerable  for  the  mischief  which  thu 
head  does  fbi'  all  that' 

'  And  is  this  all  that  are  of  you,  my  mates,'  said  Tressilian, 
'that  are  about  my  lord  in  his  utmost  straits  ? ' 

'No  —  no,'  replied  the  elder  gentleman,  'there  are  Traty, 
Markham,  and  several  more ;  but  we  keep  watch  here  by  two 
at  once,  and  some  are  weary  and  are  sleeping  in  the  gallery 
above.' 

'And  some,'  said  the  young  man,  'are  gone  down  to  the 
dock  yonder  at  Deptford,  to  lo(^  out  such  a  nulk  as  they  nuiy 
pnrcliase  by  clubbing  their  broken  Lrtunes  ;  and  so  soon  as  all 
1  ^  over  we  will  lay  our  noble  lord  in  a  noble  green  grave,  have 
a  blow  at  those  who  have  hurried  him  thither,  if  opportunity 
suits,  at»d  then  sail  for  the  Indies  with  heavy  hearts  and  ligiit 
purses.' 

'  It  may  be,'  said  Tressilian,  '  that  I  will  embrace  the  same 
purpose,  so  soon  as  I  have  settled  some  business  at  court' 

'  Thou  business  at  court ! '  they  both  exclaimed  at  once ; 
'  and  thou  make  the  Indian  voyage ! ' 

'Why,  Tressilian,'  said  the  younger  man,  'art  luou  not 
wedded,  and  beyond  these  Haws  of  fortune  that  drive  folks 
out  to  sea  when  their  bark  bears  fairest  for  the  haven  1  What 
has  become  of  the  lovely  Indamira  that  was  to  match  my 
Amoret  for  truth  and  beauty  f 

'  Speak  not  of  her  ! '  said  Tressilian,  averting  his  face. 

•Ay,  stands  it  so  with  you  ? '  said  the  youth,  taking  his  hand 
very  affectionately  ;  '  Uien,  fear  not  I  will  again  touch  the  green 
wound.  But  it  is  strange  as  well  as  sad  news.  Are  none  of 
our  fair  and  merry  fellowship  to  escape  shipwreck  of  fortune 
and  happiness  in  this  sudden  tempest?  1  had  hoped  tlioii 
wert  in  harbour,  at  least  «»y  dear  Edmund.  But  truly  .says 
another  dear  friend  of  thy  name  — 

What  man  tlmt  sees  tlic  I'ver  whirling  wlie<'l 
Of  I'hnme,  the  which  all  mortal  things  iloth  sway, 
Kut  that  thereby  tloth  timl  and  plainly  Teul, 
How  luutiibility  in  thcin  doth  jilay 
Her  iTiU'l  »iK)rls  to  many  men'.s  decay.' 

The  elder  gentleman  had  risen  from  his  Iwnch,  and  \ya.s 
pacing  tlie  hall  with  some  iiiipatienco,  while  the  youth,  with 
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much  earnestness  and  feeling,  recited  these  lines     When  h« 
had  done,  the  other  wrapped  himself  in  hi^  ol^i  « I  1        • 

withal '  ^  "*  express  our  meaning 


whom 
name 


w«  I.  w        1  '  • "  .  "eciaratioii  ot  tJie  rascal  cook 

,rn;f   f"'"H  ^'^*""r*'«"' «"•>  Jo«k  heedfulirif     e 
of  DemetnuH  be  not  there  mentioned.'  ^ 

s  li  I    edamS'^!- "•''*  ^"^  ^^'^  r"''*''^  **  '^»««.  ^"'J  read,  '  And 

.^.^ci  tt  .s  s  it  wasT  e^irid't  tt\r^^^^  1 

"..'mhents  and  condiments  thereir.lelk?  —  ^'"'  '^'  "'"'^' 
Den.etrills/  ^^  ^  *"''  "'**«"'''«   ^y  »  ^^erbalist  caUed 

'  Ste  sir  Walter  Halelgh.    Note  7. 
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'It  is  even  bo,' answered  the  secretary.  'And  he  adds,  he 
has  not  since  seen  the  said  Demetrius.' 

'  This  accords  with  t^y  fellow's  story,  Tressilian,'  said  the 
earl;  'call  him  hither.' 

On  being  summoned  to  the  earl's  presence,  Wayland  Smith 
told  his  former  tale  with  firmness  and  consistency. 

'  It  may  be,'  said  the  earl,  '  thou  art  seut  by  those  vliu 
have  begun  iMa  work,  to  end  it  for  them ;  but  bethink,  if  1 
miscarry  under  thy  medicine,  it  may  go  hard  with  thee.' 

'  That  were  severe  measure,'  said  Wayland,  '  since  the  issue 
of  medicine,  and  the  end  of  life,  are  in  Qrod'a  disposal.  But  1 
will  stand  the  risk  I  have  not  lived  so  long  under  ground  tu 
be  afiraid  of  a  grave.' 

'  Nay,  if  thou  be'st  so  confident,'  said  the  Earl  of  Sussex, 
'  I  will  take  the  risk  too,  for  the  learned  can  do  nothing  fur 
T^  me  how  this  medicine  is  to  be  taken.' 


me. 


'  That  will  I  do  presently,'  said  Wayland  ;  '  but  allow  me  to 
condition  that,  since  I  incur  all  the  risk  of  this  treatment,  nu 
other  physician  shall  be  permitted  to  interfere  with  it.' 

'  That  is  but  fair,'  rephed  the  earl ;  '  and  now  prepare  your 

While  Wayland  obeyed  the  eeul's  commands,  his  servants, 
by  the  artist's  direction,  addressed  their  master  and  placed 
him  in  bed. 

*  I  warn  you,'  he  said,  '  that  the  first  operation  of  this 
medicine  will  be  to  produce  a  heavy  sleep,  during  which  time 
the  chamber  must  be  kept  undisturbed,  as  the  consequences 
may  otherwise  be  fetal.  I  myself  will  watch  by  the  earl,  with 
any  of  the  gentlemen  of  his  chamber.' 

'Let  all  leave  the  roon.  save  Stanley  and  this  good  fellow,' 
said  the  earl. 

'  And  saving  me  also,'  said  Tressilian.  '  I  too  am  deeply 
interested  in  the  effects  of  this  potion.' 

'Be  it  so,  good  friend,'  said  the  earl;  'and  now  for  our 
experiment ;  but  first  call  my  secretary  and  chamberlain.' 

'  Bear  witness,'  he  continued,  when  these  officers  arrived  - 
'bear  witness  for  me,  gentlemen,  that  our  honourable  friiinl 
Tressilian  is  in  no  way  responsible  for  the  effects  which  tiii^ 
medicine  may  produce  upon  me,  the  taking  it  being  my  iam, 
free  action  and  choice,  in  regard  1  believe  it  to  be  a  reiueily 
which  God  has  furnished  me  by  unexpected  means  to  recover 
me  of  my  present  malady.  Commend  me  to  my  noble  ami 
princely  mistress ;  and  say  that  1  live  and  die  her  true  servant, 
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asskned  to  poor  Thoir«is  lUteX '     ^        "*  "^  *'**''  ^^'^  '^ 

youi^lf  to  rest'SXmS^'  arvo^i^•!^a:d^  t^- 

JtVdS!;t"bJl^ra^,rat-  ^^^^^Ir.^ving  orders 
prohibited.  SeveraUentlemlnii  "^'"t  '"  ^''^  ^°^«e  strictly 
Lll,  but  none  rem™  ned  n X  cZZ^^'T^  ^^*f ^«^  '«  *»»« 
his  groom  of  the  chambiJ  S w^  *^^  ^^^''^  «'«^  e*^,  save 
Wayland  Smith's  Sctionf^e^il'*''*'  ""'^  '^««"»«- 
'V  sleep  fell  upon  thTS  "o  S  £^'^^  accomplished,  and 

watched  his  l^dside  beX  Z  f^AZi^l-"^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ''^^ 
he  might  pass  awav  Slnnf.L  U  '•'"  his  weakened  state, 
WaylaSd  sS  hSf^i*  w  ''^"'"^  H""  '"«  lethar^ 
of  the  earl  slightlXi  tSTStir'T  !?^  ^^'*  *'^«  *«"P^ 
to  state  of  fis  resiZu^' XShl:'1t:Tf'"\^^^ 
the  same  time  easy  aud  udntem^pted  "^  '^'"P"  ''"*  ** 
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CHAPTER  XV 

You  lofQi^rheaded  and  unpolish'd  grooms, 
What,  no  attendance,  no  regard,  no  duty  ? 
AVhere  is  the  foolish  knave  I  sent  before  t 

Taming  of  the  Shrew. 

THERE  is  no  period  at  which  men  look  worse  in  the  eyes 
of  each  other,  or  feel  more  uncomfortable,  than  when 
the  first  dawn  of  daylight  finds  them  watchers.  Even 
a  beauty  of  the  first  order,  after  the  vigils  of  a  ball  are  interrupted 
by  the  dawn,  would  do  wisely  to  withdraw  herself  fi-om  the  gaze 
of  her  fondest  and  most  partial  admirers.  Such  was  the  pale,  i  n  - 
auspicious,  and  ungrateful  light  which  began  to  beam  upon  those 
who  kept  wut«h  all  night  in  the  hall  at  Say's  Court,  and  whi(;li 
mingled  its  cold,  pala,  blue  diffusion  with  the  red,  yellow,  and 
smoky  beams  of  expiring  lamps  and  torches.  The  young  gal- 
lant whom  we  noticed  in  our  last  chapter  had  left  the  room  for 
a  few  minutes,  to  learn  the  cause  of  a  knocking  at  the  outward 
gate,  and  on  his  return  w&s  so  struck  with  the  forlorn  and 
ghastly  aspects  of  his  companions  of  the  watch,  that  he  ex- 
claimed, '  Pity  of  my  heart,  my  masters,  how  like  owls  you  hmk ! 
Methinks,  when  the  sun  rises,  I  shall  see  you  flutter  off  with 
your  eyes  dazzled,  to  stick  yourselves  into  the  next  ivy-t(Ml  or 
ruined  steeple.' 

'  Hold  thy  peace,  thou  gibing  fool,'  said  Blount  — '  hold  tliy 
peace.  Is  tnis  a  time  for  jeering,  when  the  manhood  of  England 
18  perchance  dying  within  a  wall's  breadth  of  thee  1 ' 

'I'here  thou  liest,'  replied  the  gallant. 

'H»  w,  lie!  'exclaimed  Blount,  starting  up — Mie!  and  to  mo?' 

'Why,  so  thou  didst^  thou  peevish  fool,'  answered  the  youth; 
'  thou  didst  lie  on  that  bench  oven  now,  didst  thou  not  f  But 
art  thou  not  a  hasty  coxcomb,  to  pick  up  a  wry  word  so  wrath- 
fully  T  Nevertheless,  loving  and  honouring  my  lord  a.s  truly  as 
thou,  or  any  one,  I  do  say  that,  should  Heaven  take  him  from 
US,  all  England's  manhood  dies  not  with  him.' 
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dolte"""'  ^•"-  '"«•«»'  >»«»"  -1  -"ive  .ith  the,, 

b«t  employ  £  teta,  Kr„  h«'g?4„^,  „*,".V' ™  '■''  "'" 

till  I  have  that  risiM^-rit  i,,  L^K^  *?,','"'  ^J"  "n"""™; 
facultiB  labour  to  k^p  p"c  ^th  i,  V  ""'  ."!»'«'  '"ypoo' 
my  brain  at  work  I  ZIfth™'  '^''  '■"'""»"  "*"  '«? 

■-^/.rj.H"  i?:t  i-™/:*t^itKl„t'th^""'; 

and  to  the  camp  both.     I  have  HvpT.  nirTJ  f  T  .®  ^.'i"'"* 

excuse  will  be  to  swear  by  thv  hWt^  ihltlvL  ?  .V  "^'^ 

daughter  '  ^     ^     "^  *"**  *°®  '^'^ef  had  a  fair 

I  refused  hiin  adinittniioo  as  flativ  Blount  a^  vn„  „  u 
njsea  penny  to  a  blin.l  be^^ar  ;  as  ob^tSd^  T^^^S^u 
'li'l>t  over  deny  access  to  a  dun  '  ''        ^" 
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'It  suited  his  years  better  than  mine,'  answered  Tracy ;  '  but 
he  has  undone  us  all  now  thoroughly.  My  lord  niay  live  or  die, 
he  will  never  have  a  look  of  &vour  from  her  majesty  again.' 

'  Nor  the  means  of  making  fortunes  for  his  followers,'  said 
the  young  gallant,  smiling  contemptuously ; '  there  lies  the  sore 
point  that  will  brook  no  handling.  My  good  sirs,  I  sounded 
my  lamentations  over  my  lord  somewhat  less  loudly  than  some 
of  you ;  but  when  the  point  comes  of  doing  him  service,  I  will 
yield  to  none  of  you.  Had  this  learned  leech  entered,  think'(<t 
thou  not  tiiere  had  been  such  a  coil  betwixt  him  and  Tressilian  s 
mediciner  that  not  the  sleeper  only,  but  the  very  dead,  might 
have  awakened  T  I  know  wnat  larum  belongs  to  the  discord  vi 
doctors.' 

'And  who  is  to  take  the  blame  of  opposing  the  Queen's 
orders  t '  said  Tracy  ;  '  for,  undeniably,  Doctor  Masters  came 
with  her  Grace's  positive  commands  to  cure  the  earL' 

'I,  who  have  done  the  wrong,  will  bear  the  blame,'  said 
Walter. 

'  Thus,  then,  off  ily  the  dreams  of  court  favour  thou  hast 
nourished,'  said  Blount ;  'and  despite  all  thy  boasted  art  and 
ambition,  Devonshire  will  see  thee  shine  a  true  younger  brother, 
fit  to  sit  low  at  the  board,  carve  turn  about  with  the  chaplain, 
look  that  the  hounds  be  fed,  and  see  the  squire's  girths  drawn 
when  he  goes  a-hunting.' 

'  Not  so,'  said  the  young  man,  colouring,  '  not  while  Ireland 
and  the  Netherlands  have  wars,  and  not  while  the  sea  haih 

Skthless  waves.  The  rich  West  hath  lands  undreamed  of,  ami 
ritain  contains  bold  hearts  to  venture  on  the  quest  of  them. 
Adieu  for  a  space,  my  masters.  I  go  to  walk  in  the  court  and 
look  to  the  sentinels.' 

'  The  lad  hath  quicksilver  in  his  veins,  that  is  certain,'  sjiid 
Blount,  looking  at  Markfaam. 

'He  hath  that  both  in  brain  and  blood,'  said  Markhani, 
'  which  may  either  make  or  mar  him.  But,  in  closing  the  door 
against  Masters,  he  hath  done  a  daring  and  loving  piece  of  ser- 
vice ;  for  Tressilian's  fellow  hath  ever  averred  that  to  wake  tlio 
earl  were  death,  and  Masters  would  wake  the  Seven  Sleeiiers 
themselves,  if  lie  thought  they  slept  not  by  the  regular  ordi- 
nance of  medicine.' 

Morning  was  well  advanced,  when  Tressilian,  fatigued  and 
over- watched,  came  down  to  the  hall  with  the  joj'iful  intelligence 
that  the  earl  had  awakened  of  himself,  that  he  found  his  internal" 
complaints  much  mitigated,  and  .spoke  with  a  cheerfulness,  atid 
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looked  round  with  a  vivacity,  which  of  themselves  showed  a 

material  and  favourable  change  had  taken  place.     Tressaian  at 

the  same  time  commanded  the  attendance  of  one  or  two  of  his 

fo  lowers  to  report  what  had  nassed  during  the  night,  and  to 

relieve  the  watchers  in  the  earfs  chamber  8  •»  »"«  w 

When  the  message  of  the  Queen  was  communicated  to  the 

l^rl  of  Sussex,  he  at  first  smile<l  at  the  repulse  which  Se 

physician  had  received  from  his  zealous  youJg  follower,  but 

nu^tantiy  recollecting  himself,  he  commanded  Blount,  his  master 

of  the  horse   instantly  to  take  boat  an.l  go  down  the  river  to 

he  Palace  of  Greenwich   taking  young  Walter  and  Tracy  iith 

..m,  and  make  a  suitable  compliment,  expressing  his  gfateful 

thanks  to  his  sovereign,  and  mentioning  tie  cause  why  he  had 

irrn^^Drto'trteiT'^  ''  '''  ^'^^""^  ^'  ''^  --  -<» 

he'ttS^a;^^^^^^^^^  ,1^ 

done  his  emtnd  indifferently  well.     But  to  go  to  our  gmcious 
soverei^.  before  whom  all  words  must  be  lackered  ovef^K 


r?AS"«  ^^  "^^^  ?Vg?'-.  \«  suchaVonf^tro^I^y^mltter"^ 

:lish  brain.     Come  with  me,  Tracy ; 


clean  baffles  my  poor  old  Engu«u  uram.  uome  witb  me,  Tracv  • 
and  come  you  too.  Master  Walter  Wittj-pate,  that  art  the  cS 
of  our  having  all  th  s  ado.  Let  us  see  if  thy  neat  bmin  that 
frames  so  many  flashy  fireworks,  can  help  ouL^ainTlbw  at 
need  with  some  of  thy  shrewd  devices.' 

'Never  fear —  never  fear,'  exclaimed  the  youth,  'it  is  I  wiU 
''«!pJO"  through  ;  let  me  but  fetch  my  cloak.' 
is  m3'  **  ^°  ^^^  shoulders,'  said  Blount :  'the  lad 

'No    this  is  Tracy's  old  mantle,'  answered  Walter  •  '  I  eo 
not  with  thee  to  court  unless  as  a  gentleman  should.'     ' 

eves  of^nn^^l,? ''""*•  '^^^  ^™^^"'''  «'•«  ^'^^  ^  dazzle  the 
e)es  ot  none  but  some  poor  groom  or  porter.' 

1  know  that,   said  the  youth;   'but  1  am  resolved  I  will 
!Sa;»^      ^"'  '''''''  '"^^-^'^^  toboot-ere  I 

n,.!iT^'/"T''®^\  •?•''  .?^*'""*'  '^^^  '«  a  coil  about  a  doublet 
and  a  cloak  ;  get  thyself  ready,  a  God's  name  ! ' 

1  hey  were  soon  la.mcl.e.l  on  the  princely  Iwsoni  of  the  broad 
I  Imn  es,  „pon  which  the  sun  now  shone  forth  in  all  its  splendour 
\V..l  !rf  a'^t^'o  things  scarce  matched  in  the  universe,'  said 
the  e.utL'  ^'''""*-  **^«  «»°  '"  '»«aven.  and  the  Thames  on 
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"The  one  will  light  na  to  Greenwich  well  enough,'  said 
Blount,  '  and  the  other  would  take  us  there  a  little  &8ter  if  it 
were  ebb  tide.' 

'And  this  is  all  thou  think'st  —  all  thou  carest — all  thou 
deem'st  the  use  of  the  king  of  elements  and  the  king  oi 
rivers,  to  guide  three  such  poor  caitiflfs  as  thyself,  and  uie, 
and  Tracy  upon  an  idle  journey  of  courtly  ceremony ! ' 

'It  is  no  errand  of  my  seeking,  feith,  replied  Blount,  'and 
I  could  excuse  both  the  sun  and  the  Thames  the  trouble  of 
carrying  me  where  I  have  no  great  mind  to  go,  and  where  1 
ezpect  but  dog's  wages  for  my  trouble ;  and  by  my  honour,' 
he  added,  looking  out  from  the  head  of  the  boat,  '  it  seems  to 
me  as  if  our  message  were  a  sort  of  laltour  in  vain ;  for  see, 
the  Queen's  barge  lies  at  the  stairs,  as  if  her  Majesty  were 
about  to  take  water.' 

It  was  even  so.  The  royal  barge,  manned  with  the  Queen's 
watermen,  richly  attired  in  the  regal  liveries,  and  having  the 
banner  of  England  disnlayed,  did  indeed  lie  at  the  great  stairs 
which  ascended  from  tne  river,  and  along  with  it  two  or  three 
other  boats  for  transporting  such  part  of  her  retinue  as  were 
not  in  immediate  attendance  on  the  royal  person.  The  yeomen 
of  the  guard,  the  tallest  and  most  handsome  men  whom  Englaii(l 
could  produce,  guarded  with  their  halberds  the  passage  from 
the  palace  gate  to  the  river-side,  and  all  seemed  in  readiness 
for  the  Queen's  comiug  forth,  although  the  day  was  yet  so 
early. 

'  By  my  faith,  this  bodes  us  no  good,'  said  Blount :  '  it  must 
be  some  perilous  cause  puts  her  Grace  in  motion  thus  un 
timeously.     By  my  counsel,  we  were  best  put  back  again,  and 
tell  the  earl  what  we  have  seen.' 

'  Tell  the  earl  what  we  have  seen ! '  said  Walter ;  '  why, 
what  have  we  seen  but  a  boat,  and  men  with  scarlet  jerkins, 
and  halberds  in  their  hands  ?  Let  us  do  his  errand,  and  tell 
him  what  the  Queen  says  in  reply.' 

So  sajring,  he  caused  the  boat  to  be  pulled  towards  a  landinf,'- 
plac«  at  some  distance  from  the  principal  one,  which  it  would 
not,  at  that  moment,  have  been  thought  respectful  to  approacli, 
and  jumped  on  shore,  followed,  though  with  reluctance,  by  his 
cautious  and  thnid  companions.  As  they  approached  the  gjito 
of  the  palace,  one  of  the  sergeant  porters  told  them  they  coiil«l 
not  e  present  enter,  as  her  Majesty  was  in  the  act  of  comiim 
forth.  The  gentlemen  used  the  name  of  the  Earl  of  Sussex  : 
but  it  proved  no  cliann  to  subdue  the  officer,  who  alleged  in 
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reply,  tliat  it  was  as  much  as  bis  oost  was  sm+fc  t^   r    k_ 
.u^^e  least  tittle  the  commandsVEhrhldtcdvS'^**^' 
'Nay,  I  toldyou  as  much  before  '  saiH  RlnnrTf  "«e>vea. 

seen  on  all  sides,  came  Elizabeth  hpraalf  Tk^    •  ^u        ""  "® 

ond  to  avail  W mseTf  of  t1  e  p^  IrZ^ir^w''^'  ''^ 
the  warders  stnink  S  i,-     .^^  .Y?*°  '^'^  *^"«  features,  that 
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in  wkidi  rarpriae  at  his  boldness  seemed  to  be  nnmingled  with 
resentment,  while  a  trifling  accident  happened  which  attracted 
her  attention  towards  him  yet  more  stronffly.  The  night  had 
been  rainy,  and,  jost  where  the  young  genUeman  stood,  a  small 
qoantity  of  mud  interrupted  the  Queen's  passage.  As  she 
hesitated  to  pass  on,  the  gallant,  throwing  his  cloak  from  hia 
shoulders,  bud  it  on  the  miry  spot,  so  as  to  ensure  her  step- 
ping over  it  dry-shod.  Elizabeth  looked  at  the  young  man, 
who  accompanied  this  act  of  devoted  oourtesv  with  a  profound 
reverence,  and  a  blu^  that  overspread  his  whole  countenance. 
The  Queen  was  confused,  and  blushed  in  her  turn,  nodded  her 
head,  hastily  passed  on,  and  embarked  in  her  barge  without 
saying  a  word. 

•Come  along,  sir  coxcomb,'  said  Blount;  'your  gay  cloak 
will  need  the  brush  to-day,  I  wot.  Nay,  if  you  had  meant  t.. 
make  a  foot-cloth  of  your  mantle,  better  have  kept  Tracy's  old 
drtU>-de-b«re,  which  despises  all  colours.' 

'This  cloak,'  said  the  youth,  taking  it  up  and  folding  it, 
'shall  never  be  brushed  while  in  my  possession.' 

•  And  that  will  not  be  long,  if  you  learn  not  a  little  more 
economy :  we  shall  have  you  in  cuerpo  soon,  as  the  Spaniard 
says.' 

Tlieir  discourse  was  here  interrupted  by  one  of  the  band  of 
pensioners. 

'  I  was  sent,'  said  he,  after  looking  at  them  attentively,  '  to 
a  gentleman  who  hath  no  cloak,  or  a  muddy  one.  You,  sir,  1 
think,'  addressing  the  younger  cavalier,  'are  the  man;  you 
will  please  to  follow  me.' 

'He  is  in  attendance  on  me,'  said  Blount  —  'on  me,  the 
noble  Earl  of  Sussex's  master  of  horse.' 

'I  have  nothing  to  say  to  that,'  answered  the  messenger; 
'my  orders  are  directly  from  her  Majesty,  and  concern  this 
gentleman  only.' 

So  saying,  he  walked  away,  foUowetl  by  Walter,  leaving  the 
others  behind,  Blount's  eyes  almost  starting  from  his  head 
with  the  excess  of  his  astonishment.  At  len^h  he  gave  vent 
to  it  in  an  e-xclumation  — '  Who  the  good  pere  would  have 
thought  this!'  And  shaking  hia  head  with  a  mysterious 
air,  he  walked  to  his  own  boat,  embarked,  and  returned  to 
i)eptford. 

The  young  cavalier  was,  in  the  meanwhile,  guided  to  tlie 
water-side  by  the  pensioner,  who  showed  him  considemble 
respect  —a  circumstance  which,  to  i)ersons  in  his  situation,  may 
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be  considered  m  an  antrnrv  of  nn  «».ii 
..«hered  him  into  one  of  Se  whTrriT^  i.T?!"^"**    »• 
attend  the  Queen's  banre    whirh  ^    i '''^i''''  ^^  "^^  *<> 
the  river,  ^th  the  X^C  of^f  tt  SdTf  "1.- "k^ 
jn^^urse  of  their  desce7,  Blo.TlJ'^^^Z^^i  TO 

thJ^JgJlu^rtrgentni^'^^^^^^^^  »t 

brought  their  little  skiff  rJer^Kte™  ^t».?T  '^'"7  »«>° 
where  she  sate  beneath  an  ai^i^  atSnSLf^K  S"**""  ^^ 
ladies  and  the  nobles  of  herLTjs^hdd  sb^^  f^l^""  ^^"^ 
than  once  at  the  wherry  in  which  JJ«l^  She  looked  more 
seated,  spoke  to  thoseTrounI  hp,  "*«,  y*>»°fir  j^ventuier  was 
length  oJe  of  The  a^nS  bv  trf  "^J^^,*^  laigh-  At 
made  a  si«,  for  ?he  wheJ^'to^ome  Sr"  V''^'!.*Pf*'«"*'^' 

.'  supply  Ae,„i°Ji:h'°»'r'*'''  "'"'=  *•»  ka™  «X 
tbee  on  the X,f  „?  k^'ri^c^'  °'  "■"  °«™'  """.  '  ?»«■« 
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and  furnishing  them  with  the  means  of  self-destruction.  If  I 
live  and  reign,  these  means  of  unchristian  excess  shall  be 
abridged.  Yet  thou  mayest  be  poor,'  she  added,  'or  thy 
parents  may  be.  It  shall  be  gold,  if  thou  wilt,  but  thou  shalt 
answer  to  me  for  the  use  on  't.' 

Walter  waited  patiently  until  the  Queen  had  done,  and  then 
modestly  assured  her  that  gold  was  still  less  in  his  wish  than 
the  raiment  her  Majesty  had  before  offered. 

'  How,  boy  ! '  said  the  Queen,  '  neither  gold  nor  garment ! 
What  is  it  thou  wouldst  have  of  me,  then  ?' 

'  Only  permission,  madam  —  if  it  is  not  asking  too  high  an 
honour  — permission  to  wear  the  cloak  which  did  you  this 
trifling  service.'  .  . 

'  Permission  to  wear  thine  own  cloak,  thou  silly  boy !    said 

the  Queen.  ,     v  ,,  .    ^  , 

'It  is  no  longer  mine,'  said  Walter;  'when  your  Majesty s 
foot  touched  it,  it  became  a  fit  mantle  for  a  prince,  but  far  too 
rich  a  one  for  its  former  owner.' 

The  Queen  again  blushed  ;  and  endeavoured  to  cover,  by 
laughing,  a  slight  degree  of  not  unpleasing  surprise  and  con- 
fusion. „,  1 1  1  J  • 
'  Heard  you  ever  the  like,  my  lords  t  The  youth  s  head  is 
turned  with  reading  romances.  I  must  know  something  uf 
him,  that  I  may  send  him  safe  to  his  friends.     What  art 

'  A  gentleman  of  the  household  of  the  Earl  of  Susse.x,  so 
please  your  Grace,  sent  hither  with  his  master  of  horse,  upon  a 
message  to  your  Majesty.'  ,         ,  •  ,  rr    i  ^  -   <• 

In  a  moment  the  gracious  expression  which  bhzabeth  s  fa<c 
had  hitherto  maintained  gave  way  to  an  expression  of  haughti- 
ness and  severity.  ,         ,       ^  i 

'  My  Lord  of  Sussex,'  she  said,  'has  taught  us  how  to  regar.l 
his  messages,  by  the  value  he  places  upon  ours.  We  sent  but 
this  moniing  the  physician  in  ordinary  of  our  chamber,  iuid 
that  at  no  usual  time,  understanding  his  lordship's  illness  to 
be  more  dangerous  than  we  had  before  apprehendecl.  There  is 
at  no  court  in  Europe  a  man  more  skilled  in  this  holy  aiul 
most  useful  science  than  Doctor  Masters,  and  he  came  from  us 
to  our  subject.  Nevertheless,  he  found  the  gate  of  Say's  Conrt 
defended  by  men  with  culverins,  as  if  it  had  been  on  the 
Borders  of  Scotland,  not  in  the  vicinity  of  our  court ;  and  wlion 
he  demanded  admittance  in  our  name,  it  was  stubbornly 
refused.     For  this  slight  of  a  kindness,  which  had  but  tou 
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much  of  conde.scension  in  it,  we  will  receive,  at  present  at 
least,  no  excuse ;  and  some  such  we  suppose  t^  have  been  the 
purport  of  my  Lord  of  Sussex's  message  ' 

'Ihis  was  uttered  in  a  tone,  and  with  a  gesture,  which  made 
Jx.rd  Sussex  s  friends  wh,.  were  within  hearing  tremb  e  UeZ 
whom  the  speech  wa.s  addressed,  however,  trembled  not  h.,/ 
wth  great  deference  and  hunulity,  as  s/Kmrthe  Queen's 
passion  gave  him  an  opportunity,  he  replie.l-'So  please  vo"ir 

'With  what  were  you  then  charged,  sirT  said  the  Queen 
with   the  impetuosity  which,  amid  nobler  qualities,  strondy 
;i^^:  iltLlX:^^;^^^  it  with  a  justi^^tion^or:^ 

'Madam,'  said  the  young  man,  'my  Lord  of  Sussex  knew 
the  otlence  approached  towards  treason,  and  could  think  of 
nothuig  save  o  securing  the  offender,  and  placing  hi.,  in  your 
-Majesty  s  hands,  and  at  your  mercy.  The  noble  carl  w^sTst 
Hsleop  .Wien  your  most  gracious  message  reached  him  a  potion 
l..ivu.g  been  administered  to  that  ^^Tniose  by  his  phySan 
HM  Ins  lordship  knew  not  of  the  uigracious  repS  yo  r 
My  ty  s  royal  and  most  comfortable  message  hall  rLS 
until  after  he  awoke  this  morning.'  ret^t-ivea 

'And  which  of  his  domestics,  then,  in  the  name  of  Heaven 
.resumed  to  reject  my  message,  without  even  adm  tti^ J  my 
0  .1  physician  to  the  presence  of  him  whom  I  sent  hmi  to 
attena?'  said  the  Queen,  much  surprised.  ^ 

very  I'fw    'fclT'^""/'  '^^t'  ^"•"''  '^^^'^'^  ^^*'*«'-'  lowing 
urj  imv       the  full  and  .sole  blame  is  mine  ;  and  my  lord  has 

.K..t  1.  .tly  sent  me  to  abye  the  consequences  of  a  fau  t  o? 

^^^S^  ''  '  '^^'''  "'^"'^  '^-^  -  ^  o^a 

'What!    was   it   thou? -thou   thyself,   that   repelled    mv 

ted     ^SS  i?*;  .  "^'^■^r'.-»i''  '^^••'"T  i"  one  who  .« 

'Madam,'  said  the  youth,  wlm,  notwithstanding  an  assumed 
appearance  of  severity,  thought  that  he  saw  something inhe 
Queens  face  that  rese.nbled  not  in.phu-ability,  '  we  iy  io  ? 
0     i  7  ?'*.  *>'«  l'l'y«'^-i'"' ,■>  fur  the  tiu.e  the  liege  sove  e^, 

0  ^2"l'f     J^'>^^-  "7  !'".!.  0  master  was  then  n,nhv  d in  o 

of  a  leech,  by  whose  advice  he  had  greatly  pmlitcl.  who     a 
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issued  his  commands  that  his  patient  should  not  that  nigbt  le 
disturbed,  on  the  very  peril  of  his  life.' 

"Thy  master  hath  trusted  some  false  varlet  of  an  empiric,' 
said  the  Queen. 

'  I  know  not,  madam,  but  by  the  fiict  that  he  is  now,  this 
very  moniing,  awakened  much  refreshed  and  strengthened, 
from  the  only  sleep  he  hath  had  for  many  hours.' 

The  nobles  looked  at  each  other,  but  more  with  the  purpose 
to  see  what  each  thouj,'lit  of  this  news  than  to  exchange  any 
remarks  on  what  had  happened,  'i'lie  Queen  answered  hastily, 
and  without  affecting  to  disguise  her  satisfaction,  '  By  my  wonl, 
I  am  glad  he  is  better.  But  thou  wert  over  bold  to  deny  tlic 
access  of  my  Doctor  Masters.  Know'st  thou  not  that  Holy 
Writ  saith,  "In  the  multitude  of  counsel  there  is  safety"?' 

'  Ay,  madam,'  said  Walter,  '  but  I  liave  heard  learned  mon 
say  that  the  .safety  spoken  of  is  for  the  physicians,  not  for  the 
patient.' 

'  By  my  faith,  child,  thou  hast  pushed  me  home,'  said  tlio 
Queen,  laughing ;  '  for  my  Hebrew  learning  does  not  conu( 
quite  at  a  call.  How  say  you,  my  Lord  of  Lincoln  ?  Hatli 
the  lad  given  a  just  interpretation  of  the  te.xt  1 ' 

'The  word  "safety,"  my  most  gracious  madam,'  said  tlio 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  '  for  o  hath  been  translated,  it  may  be 
somewhat  hastily,  the  L  jrew  word,  being ' 

'My  lord,'  said  the  Queen,  interrupting  him,  'we  said  wo 
had  forgotten  our  Hebrew.  But  for  thee,  young  man,  what  is 
thy  name  and  birth  1 ' 

'  Raleigh  is  my  name,  most  gracious  Queen  —  the  youngest 
son  of  a  large  but  honourable  family  of  Devonshire.' 

'  Raleigh  ! '  said  Eliziibeth,  after  a  moment's  recollection  : 
'  have  we  not  heard  of  your  service  in  Ireland  ? 

'  I  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  do  some  service  there, 
madam,'  replied  Raleigh  ;  '  scarce,  however,  of  consequence 
sufficient  to  reach  your  Grace's  ears.' 

'They  hear  farther  than  you  think  of,'  said  the  Queen, 
graciously,  'and  have  heard  of  a  youth  who  lefended  a  foni  in 
Shannon  against  a  whole  band  of  wild  Irish  rebels,  until  the 
stream  ran  purple  with  their  blood  and  his  own.' 

'Some  blood  I  may  have  lost,'  .said  the  youth,  looking  down, 
'  but  it  was  where  my  Ijest  is  due,  and  that  is  in  your  Majesty's 
service.' 

The  Queen  paused,  and  then  said  hastily,  'You  arc  verv 
young  to  have  fought  so  well  and  to  speak  so  well.     But  ynn 
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must  not  escape  your  penance  for  turning  back  Masters.  The 
jio  jr  man  hath  cauyht  cold  on  the  river  ;  for  our  order  reached 
'"'"  i**^^u  i!f  }^''^'*  J""**  returned  from  certain  visits  in  London, 
ami  he  hold  it  matter  of  loyalty  and  conscience  instantly  to 
set  forth  again.  So  hark  ye,  Master  Raleigh,  see  thou  fail  not 
to  wear  thy  muddy  cloak,  in  tokei.  of  penite'ice,  till  our  pleasure 
be  farther  known.     And  here,'  she  added,  giving  him  a  jewel 

"/""'1,'",*^®  forme*" a  chessman,  'I  give  thee  this  to  wear  at 
the  collar. 

Raleigh,  to  whom  nature  had  taught  intuitively,  as  it  were, 
tlDse  courtly  arts  which  many  scarce  acquire  from  long  experi- 
c!..-e  knelt,  and,  as  he  took  from  her  hand  the  jewel,  kissed 
the  hngers  which  gave  it.  He  knew,  perhaps,  better  than 
almost  any  ot  the  courtiers  who  surrounded  her,  how  to  mix 
tjje  deviation  claimed  by  the  Queen  with  the  gallantry  due  to 
hor  personal  beauty ;  and  in  this,  his  first  attempt  to  unite 
them,  he  succeeded  so  well  as  at  once  to  gratify  Elizabeth's 
liersonal  vanity  and  her  love  of  power. ' 

His  master,  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  hatl  the  full  advantage  of 
the  satisfaction  which  Raleigh  had  afforded  Elizabeth  on  their 
hrst  interview. 

'My  lords  and  ladies,'  .said  the  Queen,  looking  around  to  the 
reti.Mie  by  whom  she  wa.s  attended,  '  methinks,  since  we  arts 
11)011  the  nver,  it  were  well  to  renounce  our  present  purpose  of 
g  .1.1,^  to  the  city,  and  surprise  this  poor  Earl  of  Sussex  with  a 
visit.  He  IS  ill,  and  siittering  doubtless  under  the  fear  of  our 
dispeasure,  from  which  he  hath  been  honestly  cleared  by  the 
frank  avowal  of  this  malapert  boy.  What  think  ye  ?  Were  it 
not  an  act  of  charity  to  c-ive  him  such  consolation  as  the  thanks 
ofa.pieen  much  bound  co  him  for  his  loyal  service,  may  per- 
chance best  minister  V  »       J  F^» 

It  may  be  readily  supposed  that  none  to  whom  this  speech 
was  addressed  venturefl  to  oppose  its  purport. 

our  nostrils.  11,  men  of  war  averred  that  the  face  of  the 
sovereign  was  a  whetstone  to  the  soldier's  sword  ;  while  the  men 
ot  state  were  not  less  of  opinion  that  the  light  of  the  Queen's 
OjMintenance  was  a  lamp  to  the  paths  of  her  councillors ;  and 
1.  Ldies  agreed  with  one  voice  that  no  noble  in  England  so 
"rN  deserved  the  regard  of  England's  royal  mistress  as  the  Eari 
""^Tu*^^  Earl  of  Leicester's  right  l^ing  reserved  entire. 
>  >  -"me  of  the  more  politic  worded  their  assent  — an  exception 

'  See  Court  Favour  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.    Note  8. 
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to  which  Elizabeth  paid  no  apparent  attention.  The  barjje 
had,  therefore,  orders  to  deposit  its  royal  freight  at  Deptford, 
at  the  nearest  and  most  mvenient  point  of  coinmunicatidn 
with  Say's  Court,  in  order  that  the  Queen  might  satisfy  her 
royal  and  maternal  solicitude  by  making  personal  in»iuirie.s 
after  the  health  of  the  Earl  of  Sussex. 

Kaleigh,  whose  acute  spirit  foresaw  and  anticipated  iniiwrtaiit 
consequences  from  the  most  trifling  events,  ha.stcned  to  ask  the 
Queen's  permission  to  go  in  the  skiff,  and  announce  the  royal 
visit  to  his  master;  ingeniously  sujjgesting  that  the  joyl'iil 
surprise  might  prove  prejudicial  to  his  health,  since  the  ricne>t 
and  most  generous  cordials  may  sometimes  be  fatal  to  those 
who  have  been  long  in  a  languishing  state. 

But  whether  the  Queen  deemed  it  too  presumptuous  in  sd 
young  a  courtier  to  interpose  his  opinion  unasked,  or  whether 
she  was  moved  by  a  recurrence  of  the  feeling  of  jealousy,  wliicli 
had  been  instilled  into  her  by  reports  that  the  earl  kept  armeil 
men  about  his  person,  she  desired  Raleigh,  sharply,  to  reser\e 
his  counsel  till  it  was  required  i^f  him,  and  repeated  her  fomier 
orders  to  be  landed  at  Deptford,  adding,  '  We  will  ourselves  see 
what  sort  of  household  my  Lord  of  Sussex  keeps  about  him.' 

'  Now  the  Lord  have  pity  on  us !  '  said  the  young  courtier 
to  himself  'Good  hearts  the  earl  hath  many  a  one  romid 
him,  but  jjocj  heads  are  scarce  with  us  ;  and  he  himself  is  tnu 
ill  to  give  direction.  And  Blount  will  be  at  his  morning  nioal 
of  Yarmouth  herrings  and  ale  ;  and  Tracy  will  have  his  beastly 
black  puddings  and  Rhenish  ;  those  thorough-paced  Welsli- 
men,  Thomas  ap  Rice  and  Evan  Evans,  will  be  at  work  on  their 
leek  porridge  and  toasted  cheese  ;  and  she  detests,  they  say,  till 
coarse  meats,  evil  smells,  and  strong  wines.  Could  they  but 
think  of  burning  some  rosemary  in  the  great  hall !  but  vogue  l<i 
galore,  all  must  now  be  trusted  to  chance.  Luck  hath  done  in- 
different well  for  me  this  morning,  for  I  trust  I  have  spoile<l  a 
cloak  and  made  a  court  fortune.  May  she  do  as  much  for  my 
gallant  patron ! ' 

The  royal  barge  soon  stopped  at  Deptford,  and,  amid  tlic 
loud  shouts  of  the  populace,  which  her  presence  never  failed  to 
excite,  the  Queen,  with  a  canopy  borne  over  her  head,  walked. 
accompanied  by  her  retinue,  towards  Say's  Court,  where  the 
distant  acclamations  of  the  people  gave  the  first  notice  of  her 
arrival.  Sussex,  who  was  in  the  act  of  advising  with  Tressiliaii 
how  he  should  make  up  the  supposed  breach  in  the  Queen  s 
favour,   was   infinitely  surprised  at  learning   her  immediate 
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approach -not  that  the  Queen's  custom  of  visitmg  her  more 
•listrnguished  nobihty,  whether  in  health  or  sicknesTs,  could  l)e 
unknown  to  h.m  ;  but  the  suddenness  of  the  communication 
left  no  tune  for  those  preparations  with  which  he  well  knew 
hl.zabethlovedtobepeeted,and  the  rudeness  and  confusion 
i>\  Ins  mi  itary  household,  much  increased  by  his  late  illness 
loiidered  him  altogether  uni.reimre.l  fur  her  reception 
II  Cursing  internally  the  chance^  which  thus  brought  her  cra- 

»'3  fimis  visitation  on  mm  unaware,  he  hastened  down  with  Tres- 
s.lian  to  whose  eventful  and  interesting  story  he  had  iuut  given 
an  attentive  ear.  j       b    «-" 

'My  worthy  friend,'  he  said,  'such  support  as  I  can  give 
your  accusation  of  Varney,  you  have  a  nglit  to  expect,  alike 
from  J  ustice  and  gratitude.  Chance  will  presently  show  whether 
1  can  do  aught  mth  our  sovereign,  or  whether,  in  very  deed. 
Sve""       '"^  "*   ^''"""  ''""''''■  ""^^  "^*  ^""^^^  prejudice  than 

Thus  spoke  Sussex  while  hastily  casting  around  him  a  loose 
robe  of  sables  and  adjusting  his  person  in  the  best  manner  he 
could  to  meet  the  eye  of  his  sovereign.  But  no  hurried  atten- 
tion bestowed  on  his  apparel  could  remove  the  ghastly  effects 
of  long  illness  on  a  countenance  which  nature  had  marked  with 
fea  ures  rather  strong  than  pleasing.  Besitles,  he  was  of  low 
stature,  and,  though  broad-shouldered,  athletic,  and  fit  for 
martial  achievements,  his  presence  in  a  peaceful  hall  was  not 
mdi  as  ladies  love  to  look  upon  -  a  personal  disadvantage  which 
was  supposed  to  give  Sussex,  though  esteemed  and  honoured  by 
his  sovereign,  considerable  disadvantage  when  compared  with 
beiecster  who  was  alike  remarkable  for  elegance  of  manners 
and  tor  beauty  of  person. 

The  earl's  utmost  despatch  only  enabled  him  to  meet  the 
Queen  as  she  entered  the  great  hall,  and  he  at  once  perceived 
here  wa.s  a  cloud  on  her  brow.  Her  jealous  eye  had  noticed 
the  martial  array  of  armed  gentlemen  and  retainers  with  which 
the  nian.sion-house  was  filled,  and  her  first  words  expressed  her 
<lisapprobation  -  '  Is  this  a  royal  garrison,  my  Lord  of  LJussex, 
that  It  liolds  so  many  pikes  and  calivers  ?    Or  have  we  bv 

KldonV'"'^'"  ^^'^  ^''''"'■^'  *""'  ''""'^'^  "*  '""■  '^'*'"'®'"  ^^' 

Lord  Sussex  hastened  to  offer  some  ap'  logy 

'It  needs  not,'  she  said.     'My  lord,  ..     intend  speedily  to 

li^?5''f**"{  <itmrrel  between  youi  .ordship  and  another 

great  lord  of  our  household,  and  at  the  same  time  to  reprehend 
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this  uncivilised  auu  ilangerous  practice  of  sunxtunding  your 
selves  with  armed,  and  even  nith  ruffianly,  followers,  as  if,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  our  capital,  nay,  in  toe  very  verge  of  our 
roval  residence,  you  were  preparing  to  wage  civil  war  with  each 
other.  We  are  glad  to  see  you  so  well  recovered,  my  lonl, 
though  without  the  assistance  of  the  learned  physician  whom 
we  sent  to  you.  Urge  no  excuse  ;  we  known  how  that  matter 
fell  out,  and  we  have  corrected  for  it  the  wild  slip,  yomig 
Raleigh.  By  the  way,  my  lord,  we  will  sjieedily  relieve  your 
household  of  him,  and  take  him  into  our  own.  Somethin<,' 
there  is  about  him  which  merits  to  be  better  nurtured  than  he 
is  like  to  be  amongst  your  very  military  followers.' 

To  this  proposal  Sussex,  though  scarce  understanding  h)\^ 
the  Queen  came  to  make  it,  could  only  bow  and  express  his 
acquiescence.  He  then  entreated  her  to  remain  till  refresh- 
ment could  be  oflFered,  but  in  this  he  could  not  prevail.  Ami, 
after  a  few  compliments  of  a  much  colder  and  more  common- 
place character  than  might  have  been  expected  from  a  step  so 
decidedly  favourable  as  a  personal  visit,  the  Queen  took  lier 
leave  of  Say's  Court,  having  brought  confusion  thither  along 
with  her,  and  leaving  doubt  and  apprehension  behind. 
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Then  call  them  to  our  presence.     Face  to  face, 
And  frowning  brow  to  brow,  ourselves  will  hear 
The  accuser  and  accused  freely  speak  ; 
High-stomach'd  are  tlicy  both  and  full  of  ire 
In  rage  deaf  aa  the  sea,  hasty  as  fire.  ' 

Richard  //. 

I  AM  ordered  to  attend  court  to-morrow,'  said  Leicester 
spoilang  to  Varney,  '  to  meet,  as  they  surmise,  my  Lord 
of  Sussex.  1  he  Queen  intends  to  take  up  matters  betwixt 
us.  This  comes  of  her  visit  to  Say's  Court,  of^ which  you  must 
needs  speak  so  hghtly. 

'I  maintain  it  was  nothing,'  said  Varney;  'nay,  I  know 

frc-i  a  sure  mt^Uigencer  who  was  within  ear-shot  of  much  that 

was  said,  that  Sussex  has  lost  rather  than  gained  by  that  visit. 

Hie  Queen  said,  when  she  stepped  into  the  boat,  that  Say's 

Court  lookedlike  a  guard-house,  and  smelt  like  an  hospital. 

Like  a  cooks  shop  in  Ram's  AUev,  rather,"  said  the  Countess 

ct  Kutland,  who  is  ever  your  lordship's  good  friend.     And  then 

my  Lord  of  Lincoln  must  needs  put  in  his  holy  oar,  and  say, 

!i«t  Tuy  Lord  of  Sussex  must  be  excused  for  his  rude  and  old- 

ousekeeping,  since  he  had  as  yet  no  wife.' 

what  said  the  Queen  ? '  asked  Leicester,  hastily 

took  him  up  roundly,'  said  Varney,  'and  asked  what 

^rrl  ot  Sussex  had  to  do  with  a  wife,  or  my  lord  bishop  to 

l-l-eak  on  such  a  subject.     "  If  marriage  is  permitted,"  she  said, 

1^  nowhere  read  that  it  is  enjoined." ' 

'She  likes  not  marriages,  or  speech  of  marriage,  among 
churchmen,'  said  Leicester.  -«  .       "  '8 

'Nor  among  courtiers  neither,'  said  Varney  ;  but,  observing 
tiat  Leicester  changed  countenance,  he  instantly  added,  'That 
all  the  ladies  who  were  present  had  joined  in  ridiculing  Lt.id 
jMissex  s  housekeeping,  and  in  contrasting  it  with  the  reception 
ner  brace  would    have  assuredly  received  at  my  Lord  of 
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'  You  have  gathered  much  tidin<fs,'  said  Leicester,  '  but  you 
have  forgotten  or  omitted  the  most  important  of  all.  She  hatli 
added  another  to  those  dangling  satellites  whom  it  is  hor 
pleasi'.re  lo  keep  revolving  aruund  her.' 

*  Your  lordship  nieaneth  that  Raleigh,  the  Devonshire  youtli.' 
said  V.imey  —  '  the  Knight  of  the  Cloak,  as  they  call  him  at 
court  ? ' 

'He  may  be  Knight  of  the  Garter  one  day,  for  aught  I 
know,'  said  Leicester, '  for  he  advances  rapidly.  She  hath  cap d 
verses  with  liim,  and  such  fooleries.  I  would  gladly  abandon,  of 
my  oMni  free  will,  the  part  I  have  in  her  fickle  favour ;  but  I  will 
not  be  elbowed  out  of  it  by  the  clown  Sussex  or  this  new  upstart. 
1  hear  Tressilian  is  with  Sussex  also,  and  high  in  his  favour.  I 
would  spare  him  for  con.siderations,  but  lie  will  thrust  himself  mi 
his  fiite.    Sussex,  too,  is  almost  as  well  as  ever  in  his  health.' 

'  My  lord,'  replied  Vamey, '  there  will  be  rubs  in  the  smootho-t 
road,  specially  when  it  leads  up-hill.  Sussex's  illness  was  to  u.'^  a 
god-send,  from  which  I  hoped  much.  He  has  recovered,  indeed, 
but  he  is  r-^t  now  more  fonnidable  than  ere  he  fell  ill,  when 
he  received  more  than  one  foil  in  wTCstling  with  your  lordship. 
Let  not  your  heart  fail  you,  my  lord,  and  all  shall  be  well.' 

'  My  heart  never  failed  me,  sir,'  replied  Leicester. 

*No,  my  lord,'  said  Vamey  ;  '  but  it  has  betrayed  you  right 
often.  >  He  that  would  climb  a  tree,  my  lord,  must  gra.sp  by 
the  branches,  not  by  the  blossom.' 

'  Well  —  well  —  well ! '  said  Leicester,  impatiently,  '  I  under- 
stand thy  meaning.  My  heart  shall  neither  fail  me  nor  seduce 
me.  Have  my  retinue  in  order :  see  that  their  array  be  so 
splendid  as  to  put  down  not  only  the  rude  companions  of  Rat- 
cliflFe,  but  the  retainers  of  every  other  nobleman  and  ^urtier. 
Let  them  be  well  armed  withal,  but  without  any  outwa.  t  dis- 
play of  their  weapons,  wearing  them  aa  if  more  for  fashion's 
sake  than  for  use.  Do  thou  thyself  keep  close  to  me,  I  may 
have  business  for  you.' 

The  preparations  of  Sussex  and  his  party  were  not  less 
anxious  than  those  of  Leicester. 

'Thy  supplication,  impeaching  Vamey  of  seduction,'  said 
the  earl  to  Tressilian,  'is  by  this  time  in  the  Queen's  hand. 
I  have  sent  it  through  a  sure  chamiel.  Methinks  your  suit 
should  succeed,  being,  as  it  i.s,  founded  in  justice  and  honour, 
and  Elizabeth  being  the  very  nmster  of  both.  But,  I  wot  not 
how,  the  gipsy  (so  Sussex  was  wont  to  call  his  rival,  on  account 
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of  h  8  dark  complexion)  hath  much  to  say  with  her  in  these 
Lohdav  times  of  peace.     Were  war  at  the^^ate"  I  'houK 

Bilboa  blades,  get  out  of  fashion  in  peace  time,  and  Sn  Seeves 
and  walking  mpiers  b^r  the  1«I1.  Well,  we  niu  t  Cay  Se 
such  y,  the  fashion.     Blount,  hast  thou  s;3en  our  LnS'dZt 

nto  their  new  braveries  ?  But  thou  k.um'.t  as  lit?  e  of  iS 
t^O^sas^do;  thou  woul,'.  ^e  ready  enough  at  dis|:;:!;i;:  S 

VW*'"^  W  *"««-^>««l  Blount,  'Raleigh  hath  been  here 
and  taken  that  charge  upon  '.nui.  Your  trai;  «?1I  Sit^Hike  a 
.Ma>  uionung.    Marry,  tl.e  cost  is  another  ..uestion     One  inM.t 

:;:trrof£!-i£ir-^^^^^^ 

^ay,  1  understand  nought  about  it,'  «iid  Blount-    'hi.t 
here  are  your  honourable  lordships  brave  kinsmen  and  friends 

;     .'„1l"lL''^''T'  ^  ''"L^  "l^""  you  to  court,  wher^me  hhks 
ue  .lujU  bear  as  brave  a  front  as  Leicester,  let  him^SSe  ."  t 

'Give  them  the  strictest  charges,'  said  Sussex    '  that  fh^v 
'S  iLf  .  r^""^^"  ""'''  r  ^^  «»>'  iniprudrce  of  theiS-' 

Ju  ^^feiSJ  T?^:!S'^tt3^^  ' 

L"Eof''-"lT"i  'tV''  '^^^"''^ '--  I-oceedeS':o  fa"h! 
£b'e  t  e  0      ,  ""^Ij  llobsart  as  to  jay  his  netition  at  onc^ 

Onl'f        -f-.^i    ^*/'?'  *h«  op""on  of  the  you.wr  ]a<lv's 
tnend.,    he  said,  'that  Leicester's  sense  of  justice  should  h^ 
hrst  uppealcl  to,  as  the  offence  had  been  comSf.^W   hi  I  • 
olhcer,  a,„i      ,     had  expressly  tol.l  to  Sex?'    "  "''^   ^'  '"' 

v,,„     -1        I  ^  '"end,  would  assume  such  a  mean  cour^P      Ff 
%  lord,'  said  Trerfia,,,  'the  -max  1  would  prefer,  for 
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my  own  sake,  is  that  you  have  adopted ;  bat  the  friends  of  this 
most  unhappy  lady ' 

'  Oh,  the  menda  —  the  frienils,'  said  Sussex,  interrupting  iiim  ; 
'  they  must  let  us  manage  this  cause  in  the  way  which  s-><;nw 
best  This  is  the  time  and  the  hour  tu  accumulate  everj'  chai;:i> 
against  Leicester  and  his  huusehuld,  uud  yours  the  Queen  will 
hold  a  heavy  one.  But  at  all  events  she  hath  the  compluiiit 
before  her.' 

Tressilian  could  not  help  suspecting  that,  in  his  eagerness  t>, 
strengthen  himself  >«.gainst  his  rival,  Susse.x  had  purpo-tly 
a(lupted  the  course  most  likely  to  throw  odium  on  Leiot.stir, 
without  considering  minutely  whether  it  were  the  mode  of  pi  i 
ceeding  most  likely  to  be  attended  with  success.  But  the  sttii 
was  irrevocable,  and  Sussex  escapetl  froui  farther  discussing  it 
by  dismissing  his  <  luipany  with  the  command,  'Let  all  be  iii 
order  at  eleven  o'cluck  ;  I  must  be  at  court  and  in  the  presence 
by  high  noon  precisely.' 

While  the  rival  statesmen  were  thus  anxiously  preparing 
for  their  approaching  meeting  in  the  Queen's  presence,  omu 
Elizabeth  herself  was  not  without  apprehension  of  what  niiiriit 
chance  from  the  collision  of  two  such  fiery  spirits,  each  backiil 
by  a  strong  and  numerous  body  of  followers,  and  dividini,' 
betwixt  them,  either  openly  or  in  secret,  the  hopes  and  wislu- 
of  most  of  her  court.  The  band  of  gentlemen  pensioners  were 
all  under  arms,  and  a  reinforcenjent  of  the  yeomen  of  the  gt  ril 
was  brought  down  the  Thames  from  London.  A  royal  pnxl.i 
mation  was  sent  forth,  strictly  prohibiting  nobles,  of  whate\or 
degree,  to  approach  the  .  •  'ace  with  retainers  or  followers, 
armed  with  snort  or  with  long  weapons  ;  and  it  was  e\ en 
whispered  that  the  high  sheriff  of  Kent  had  secret  instriictimis 
to  have  a  part  of  the  array  of  the  county  ready  on  the  short  est 
notice. 

The  eventful  hour,  thus  anxiously  prepared  for  on  all  sides 
at  length  approached,  and,  each  followed  by  his  long  :m\ 
glittering  train  of  friends  and  followers,  the  rival  earls  entiud 
the  paldce-yard  of  Greenwich  at  noon  precisely. 

As  if  by  prev'ous  arrangement,  or  perhaps  by  intimiUinii 
tliat  such  was  ^'  Queen's  pleasure,  Sussex  and  his  retinue  came 
to  the  paLce  tium  Deptford  by  water,  wliile  Leicester  ani\t'il 
by  bnd ;  and  thus  they  entered  the  courtyard  from  opi-.n-ite 
sides.  This  trilling  circumstance  gave  Leicester  a  certain 
ascendency  in  the  opinion  of  the  \ulgar,  the  appearance  of  liis 
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Mvalcade  of  mounted  followers  showing  more  numerous  and 
more  imposing  than  those  of  Sussex's  party,  who  were  necessarily 
iip<m  foot.  No  show  or  sign  of  greetir^  passed  between  the 
earls,  though  wch  looked  full  at  the  other,  both  expecting 
iK-'iiiaps,  an  exchange  of  courtesies,  which  neither  was  wfllinc  to 
touiinence.  Almost  in  the  minute  of  their  arrival  the  castle 
l.ell  toleil,  the  gates  of  the  i»alace  were  oi)ened,  and  the  earls 
entered  each  nmueruuslv  attended  by  such  gentlemen  of  their 
tram  whose  rank  guve  them  that  privilege.  The  yeomen  an.l 
mkriur  atteiidants  remained  in  the  courtyard,  where  the 
•  tiMsite  parties  eye.l  each  other  with  looks  of  eager  hatretl 
uii.l  scorn,  as  if  waiting  with  impatience  for  wme  cause  f{ 
tuuiult,  or  some  apology  for  mutual  aggression.  But  thev 
were  restrained  by  the  strict  commands  of  their  leaders,  and 
(.verawed,  perhaps,  by  the  presence  of  an  armed  guard  of 
iimisuai  strength. 

In  the  meanwhile,  ti.   more  distinguished  persons  of  each 
tram  followed  their  puirons  into  the  lofty  Llls  and  ante- 
dmmljers  of  the  royal  palace,  flowing  on  in  the  same  current 
like  two  streams  which  are  compelled  into  the  same  channel,  yet 
Amu  to  mix  their  waters.     The  parties  arranged  themselves,  as  it 
flvre  instinctively,  on  the  ditterent  sides  of  the  lofty  apartment 
miU  seemed  eager  to  escape  from  the  transient  union  wliich  the 
narrowness  of  the  crowdeil  entrance  had  for  an  instant  com- 
pel e<l  them  to  submit  to.     The  folding-doors  at  the  upper  end 
«.t  the  long  gallery  were  immediately  afterwards  opened,  and  it 
«us  announced  in  a  whisper  that  the  Queen  was  iiiLer  prcsence- 
ehaniber,  to  which  these  gave  access.     Both  oarls  mov   1  slowly 
an, I  stately  towards  the  entrance  —  Sussex  followed  by      ■   silian 
Bl<'unt,  and  Raleigh,  and  licicester  by  Varnev     The     -ide  of 
Leicester  was  obliged  to  give  way  to  court  foans.  ano,  with  a 
f(rave  and  foruia   inclination  of  ti.e  head,  iie  '-uised  until  his 
mal,  a  peer  of  older  creation  than  his  own,  u'  ,:cd  before  him 
."Missex  returned  the  reverence  m  a    he  same  l<  imal  civility' 
an,  entered  the  presence-room.     T..      Han  and  lilount  offered 
I'  Mlow  him,  but  were  not  permitted,  the  Usher  of  the  Black 
K'"l  alleging  in  excuse,  that  he  had  precise  orders  to  look  to  all 
u.lu.,ssions  that  day.     To  Raleigh,  who  stood  back  on  the  re- 
pulse of  his  companions,  he  said,  '  You,  sir,  may  enter,'  and  he 
entered  accordingly. 

'Follow  me  close,  Vamey,'  said  the  Eari  of  Leice^iter,  who 
iu(  stood  aloof  for  a  moment  to  mark  the  reception  of  Sussex  • 
an.l,  advancing  to  the  entrance,  he  was  about  to  imss  on,  when 
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Vamey,  who  was  close  behind  him,  dressed  out  in  the  utiTin>t 
bravery  of  the  day,  was  stopped  by  the  usher,  as  Tressiliaii  aii'l 
Blount  had  been  before  him.  '  How  is  this,  Master  Bowyer  ? ' 
said  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  '  Know  you  who  I  am,  and  that  thi-i 
is  my  friend  and  follower  ? ' 

'  Your  lordship  will  pardon  me,'  replied  Bowyer,  stoutly ; 
'my  orders  are  precise,  and  limit  nie  to  a  strict  discharge  of  my 

duty-' 

rhou  art  a  partial  knave,'  said  Ijeicester,  the  blood  raouTit- 
ing  to  his  face,  'to  do  me  this  dishonour,  when  you  but  udw 
admitted  a  ti)llower  of  my  Ldnl  of  Sussex.' 

'My  lord,'  said  Bowyer,  'Master  Raleigh  is  newly  admitted 
a  sworn  servant  of  her  Grace,  and  to  him  my  orders  did  not 

*pp'y' 

'Thou  art  a  knave  — an  ungrjiteful  knave,' said  Leicester; 
'but  he  that  hath  done  can  undo  :  thou  shalt  not  prank  thee 
in  thy  authority  long  ! ' 

Tins  threat  he  uttered  aloud,  with  less  than  his  usual  policy 
and  discretion,  and  having  done  so,  he  entered  the  presence 
chamber,  and  made  his  reverence  to  the  Queen,  who,  attiinl 
with  even  more  than  her  usual  splendour,  and  surrounded  liy 
those  nobles  and  statesmen  whose  courage  and  wisdom  have 
rendered  her  reign  immortal,  stood  ready  to  receive  the  hoiiiaL,^! 
of  her  subjects.  She  graciously  returnetl  the  obeisamo  of  llit> 
favourite  earl,  and  looked  alternately  at  him  and  at  Sussex,  as 
if  about  to  speak,  when  Bowyer,  a  man  whose  spirit  could  imt 
brook  the  insult  he  had  so  openly  received  from  licicester,  in  tlie 
discharge  of  his  ollice,  advanced  with  his  black  rod  in  his  h  iml, 
and  knelt  down  before  her. 

'  Why,  how  now,  Bowyer  ? '  said  Elizabeth,  '  thy  courtc-y 
seems  strangely  timed  ! ' 

'My  liege  sovereign,'  he  said,  while  every  courtier  arniMul 
trembled  at  his  audacity,  '  I  come  but  to  ask  whether,  in  tliy 
discharge  of  my  office,  I  am  to  obey  your  Highness'  com- 
mands or  those  of  the  iilavl  of  Leicester,  who  has  publicly 
menaced  me  with  his  displeasure,  and  treated  me  with  dispar- 
aging terms,  because  I  denied  entry  to  one  of  his  followers,  in 
obedience  to  your  (Jrace's  precise  orders  ? ' 

The  spirit  of  Henry  VIII.  was  instantly  aroused  in  the  bosum 
of  his  daughter,  aiul  she  turned  on  Leicester  with  a  severity 
which  appalled  him,  as  well  as  all  his  followers. 

'  God  s  death  !  my  lord,'  such  was  lier  emphatic  phrase, '  «li.'it 
means  this  ?    We  liave  thought  well  of  you,   and  brought 
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you  near  to  our  person  ;  but  it  was  not  that  you  might  hide 
the  sun  from  our  faithful  subjects.  Who  gave  you  license  to 
contradict  our  orders  or  control  our  officers  ?  1  will  have  in 
this  court,  ay,  and  m  this  realm,  but  one  mistress,  and  no 
master  Look  to  it  that  Master  Bowyer  sustains  no  harm  for 
his  duty  to  me  faithfully  discharfied ;  for,  as  I  am  Christian 
woman  and  crowned  queen,  I  will  hold  you  dearly  answerable 
.0,  Bowyer,  you  have  done  the  part  of  an  honest  man  and  a 
true  subject.     We  will  brook  no  mayor  of  the  palace  here.' 

Bowyer  kissed  the  hand  which  she  extended  towards  him 
and  withdrew  to  us  post,  astonished  at  the  success  of  his  own 
audacity     A  smile  of  triumph  pervaded  the  faction  of  Sussex  : 
tliat  of  Jieicester  seemed   proportionally  dismayed,  and  the 
favourite  himself,  assuming  an  aspect  of  the  deepest  humilitv 
did  not  even  attempt  a  word  in  his  own  exculpation 

lie  acted  wisely ;  for  it  was  the  policy  of  Elizabeth  to  humble, 
not  to  disgrace  him,  and  it  was  prudent  to  suffer  her,  without 
onposition  or  reply  to  glory  in  the  exertion  of  her  authority. 
Ihe  dignity  of  the  Queen  was  gratified,  and  the  woman  began 
swii  to  feel  for  the  mortification  which  she  had  imposed  on  Tier 
t.tvourite.  Her  keen  eye  also  observed  the  secret  looks  of  con- 
gratulation  exchanged  amongst  those  who   favoured  Sussex 

?ri.Inl  h  *^  ""  ^^^  ^''"''^  ^"^  ^'^"^  ^''^®'"  ^^y  *  *'®«''''^« 

'  Wliat  I  say  to  my  I^ord  of  Leicester,'  she  said,  after  a 
moment  s  pause,  '  I  say  also  to  you,  my  L<ird  of  Sussex.  You 
also  must  needs  ruffle  in  the  court  of  England,  at  the  head  of 
a  faction  of  your  own  ? 

'Mv  followers,  gracious  princess,'  said  Sussex,  'have  indeed 
'utfled  in  your  cause  in  Ireland,  in  Scotland,  and  against  yonder 

rehellious  earis  m  the  north.     I  am  ignorant  that ' 

Do  you  bandy  looks  and  words  with  me,  my  lord  ? '  said  the 
(^iieen  interrupting  him ;  'methinks  you  might  learn  of  mv 
lionf  of  Leicester  the  modesty  to  ho  silent,  at  least,  under  our 
censure.  I  .say,  my  lord,  that  my  grandfather  and  father, 
in  til.  ir  wisdom,  debarred  the  nobles  of  this  civilised  land  from 
tnivolling  with  such  disorderiy  retinues ;  and  think  you  that 
!)ocause  I  wear  a  coif,  their  sceptre  has  in  my  hand  been  changed 
into  a  distaff?  I  tell  you,  no  king  in  Christendom  will  less 
tirook  his  court  to  be  cumbered,  his  i)e(.ple  ojipressed,  and  his 
Kingfloms  peace  disturbed,  by  the  arrogance  of  overgrowr- 
power,  than  she  who  now  sneaks  with  you.  My  Lord  of 
l-einester,  and  you,  my  Lord  of^  Sussex,  I  command  you  both  to 
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be  friends  with  each  other ;  or,  by  the  crown  I  wear,  you 
find  an  enemy  who  will  be  too  strong  for  both  of  you  ! 

'  Madam,'  said  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  '  you,  who  are  yourself 
the  fountain  of  honour,  know  best  what  is  due  to  mine.    I 

flace  it  at  your  disposal,  and  only  say,  that  the  terms  on  which 
have  stood  with  my  Lord  of  Sussex  have  not  Veen  of  my 
seeking  ;  nor  had  he  cause  to  think  me  his  enemy  until  he  had 
done  me  gross  wrong.' 

'  For  me,  madam,  said  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  '  I  cannot  appe^tl 
fiwm  jrour  sovereign  pleasure ;  but  I  were  well  content  my  Lord 
'of  Leicester  should  say  in  what  I  have,  as  he  terms  it,  wronged 
him,  since  my  tongue  never  spoke  the  word  that  I  would  nut 
willingly  justify  either  on  foot  or  horseback.' 

'And  for  me,'  said  Leicester,  'always  under  my  gracious 
sovereign's  pleasure,  my  hand  shall  be  as  ready  to  make  good 
my  words  as  that  of  any  man  who  ever  wrote  himself  Ratclift'e.' 

'  My  lords,'  said  the  Queen,  '  these  are  no  terms  for  this 
presence ;  and  if  you  cannot  keep  your  temper,  we  will  find 
means  to  keep  both  that  and  you  close  enough.  Let  me  see 
you  join  hands,  my  lords,  and  forget  your  idle  animosities.' 

The  two  rivals  looked  at  each  other  with  reluctant  eyes, 
each  unwilling  to  make  the  first  advance  to  execute  the 
Queen's  will. 

'  Sussex,'  said  Elizabeth,  '  I  entreat  Leicester,  I  command 
you.' 

Yet,  so  were  her  words  accented,  that  the  entreaty  sounded 
like  command  and  the  command  like  entreaty.  They  remained 
still  and  stubborn,  until  she  raised  her  voice  to  a  height  which 
argued  at  once  impatience  and  absolute  command. 

'Sir  Henry  Lee,'  she  said  to  an  officer  in  attendance,  'have 
a  guard  in  present  readiness,  and  man  a  barge  instantly.  My 
Lords  of  Sussex  and  Leicester,  I  bid  you  once  more  to  ioin 
hands  —  and,  God's  death!  he  that  refuses  shall  taste  ot  mir 
Tower  fare  ere  he  see  our  face  again.  1  wrill  lower  your  proud 
hearts  are  we  part,  and  that  I  promise,  on  the  word  of  a  queen  1 ' 

'The  prison,'  said  Leicester,  'might  be  borne,  but  to  lose 
your  Grace's  presence  were  to  lose  light  and  life  at  once.  Here, 
Sussex,  is  my  hand.' 

'And  here,' said  Sussex, 'is  mine  in  truth  and  honesty; 
but ' 

'  Nay,  under  favour,  you  shall  add  no  more,'  said  the  Queen. 
'  Why,  this  is  as  it  should  be,'  she  added,  looking  on  them  more 
favourably,  '  and  when  you,  the  shepherds  of  the  people,  unite 
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to  protect  them,  it  shall  be  well  with  the  flock  we  rule  over 
tor,  my  lords,  I  tell  you  plainly,  your  follies  and  your  brawls 
lead  to  strange  disorders  among  your  servants.     My  Lord  of 
Leicester,  you  have  a  gentleman  in  your  household  called 
Vamey  t 

'Yes,  gracious  madam,'  replied  Leicester;  'I  presented  him 
to  kiss  your  royal  hand  when  you  were  last  at  Nonsuch,' 

'His  outside  was  well  enough,'  said  the  Queen,  'but  scarce 
so  tair,  1  should  have  thought,  as  to  have  caused  a  maiden  of 
honourable  birth  and  hopes  to  barter  her  fame  for  his  good 
looks,  and  become  his  paramour.  Yet  so  it  is  :  this  fellow  of 
vours  hath  seduced  the  daughter  of  a  good  old  Devonshire 
knight.  Sir  Hugh  Robsart  of  Lidcote  Hall,  and  she  hath  fled 
with  him  from  her  father's  house  like  a  castaway.  My  Lord  of 
Leicester,  are  you  ill,  that  you  look  so  deadly  pale  ? ' 

'  No,  gracious  madam,'  said  Leicester,  and  iV required  every 
effort  he  could  make  to  bring  forth  these  few  words 

'  You  are  surely  ill,  my  lord  ? '  said  Elizabeth,  going  towards 
Inm  with  hasty  speech  and  hurried  step,  which  indicated  the 
deepest  concern.  '  Call  Masters  —  call  our  surgeon  in  ordinary 
Where  be  these  loitering  fools  ?  We  lose  the  pride  of  our 
court  through  their  negligence.  Or  is  it  possible,  Leicester,' 
she  continued,  looking  on  him  with  a  very  gentle  aspect  —  'can 
fear  of  my  displeasure  have  wrought  «o  deeply  on  thee  ?  Doubt 
not  for  a  moment,  noble  Dudley,  that  we  could  blame  thee  for 
the  folly  of  thy  retainer  —  thee,  whose  thoughts  we  know  to  be 
far  otherwise  employed !  He  that  would  climb  the  eagle's  nest, 
my  lord,  cares  not  who  are  catehing  linnets  at  the  foot  of  the 
precipice. 

'  Mark  you  that  ? '  said  Sussex,  aside  to  Raleigh.  '  The  devil 
aids  hiin  surely !  for  all  that  would  sink  another  ten  fethom 
deep  seems  but  to  make  him  float  the  more  easily.     Had  a 

follower  of  mine  acted  thus ' 

'  Peace,  my  good  lord,'  said  Raleigh  — '  for  God's  sake,  peace ! 
Wait  the  change  of  the  tide  ;  it  is  even  now  on  the  turn.' 

Ihe  acute  observation  of  Raleigh,  perhaps,  did  not  deceive 

mn;  tor  Leicester  s  confusion  was  so  great,  and,  indeed,  for 

tie  moment  so  irresistibly  overwhelming,  that  Elizabeth,  after 

(lokiiifT  at  him   with  a  wondering  eye,  and  receiving  no  in- 

teiii^nhie  answer  to  the  unusual   expressions   of  grace  and 

aneetion  which  had  escaped  from  her,  shot  her  quick  glance 

around  the  circle  of  courtiers,  and  reading,  perhaps,  in  their 

wees  something  that  accorded  with  her  own  awakened  sua- 
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picions,  she  said  suddenly,  'Or  is  there  more  in  this  than  we 
see,  or  than  you,  my  lord,  wish  that  we  should  see  ?  Where  is 
this  Vamey  ?    Who  saw  him  1 ' 

'An  it  please  your  Grace,'  said  Bowyer,  'it  is  the  same 
against  whom  I  this  instant  closed  the  door  of  the  presence- 
room.' 

'  An  it  please  me ! '  repeated  Elizaljeth,  sharply,  not  at  that 
moment  in  the  huuiour  of  being  pleased  with  anything.  '  it 
does  not  please  me  that  he  should  pass  saucily  into  my  presence, 
or  that  you  should  exclude  from  it  one  who  came  to  justify 
himself  from  an  accusation.' 

'  May  it  please  you,'  answered  the  perplexed  usher,  '  if  I  knew, 
in  such  case,  how  to  bear  myself,  I  would  take  heed ' 

'  You  should  have  reported  the  fellow's  desire  to  us,  Master 
Usher,  and  taken  our  directions.  You  think  yourself  a  great 
man,  because  but  now  we  chid  a  nobleman  on  your  account ; 
yet,  after  all,  we  hold  you  but  as  the  lead-weight  that  keeps 
the  door  fast.  Call  this  Vamey  hither  instantly  ;  there  is  one 
Tressilian  also  mentioned  in  this  petition  ;  let  them  both  couie 
before  us.' 

She  was  oljeyed,  and  Tressilian  and  Vamey  appeared  accord- 
ingly. Varney's  first  glance  was  at  Leicester,  his  second  at  the 
Queen.  In  the  looks  of  the  latter  there  appeared  an  approach 
ing  storm,  and  in  the  downcast  countenance  of  his  patron  he 
could  read  no  directions  in  what  way  he  was  to  trim  nis  vessel 
for  the  encounter;  he  then  saw  Tressilian,  and  at  once  per- 
ceived the  peril  of  the  situation  in  which  he  was  placed.  But 
Vamey  was  as  bold-faced  and  ready-witted  as  he  was  cunniiij; 
and  unscrupulous  —  a  skilful  pilot  in  extremity,  and  fully  con- 
scious of  the  advantages  which  he  would  obtain,  could  lie 
extricate  Leicester  from  his  present  peril,  and  of  the  ruin  that 
yawned  for  himself  should  he  fail  in  doing  so. 

'Is  it  true,  sirrah,'  said  the  Queen,  with  one  of  those  search- 
ing looks  which  few  had  the  audacity  to  resist,  '  that  you  liaM> 
seduced  to  infamy  a  young  lady  of  birth  and  breeding,  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Hugh  Kobsart  ofLidcote  Hall?' 

Vaniev  kneeled  down,  and  replied  with  a  look  of  the  most 
profound  contrition  — '  'I'here  had  been  some  love  passages  lie- 
t)wixt  him  and  Mistress  Aujy  Robsart.' 

Leicester's  Hesh  (juivered  with  indignation  as  he  heard  liis 
dependant  make  this  avowal,  and  for  one  moment  he  manned 
himself  to  step  forward,  and,  bidding  farewell  to  the  court  and 
the  royal  favour,  confess  the  whole  mystery  of  the  secret 
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marriage.     But  he  looked  at  Sussex,   and  the  idea  of  fl.n 
tnuiniJiant  smile  which  would  clothe^ his  cheek  u£  hL^t 
be  avowal  sealed  his  lips.     'Not  now,  at  least 'XtKS 
'or  in  this  presence  will  1  afford  him  so'  rich?  riumph  '    ffl 
pressing  his  lips  close  together,  he  stood  firm  and  collec>S 
attentive  to  each  word  which  Vamey  uttered,  and  detemiiied 
.    }±^  ^^m'*"*  fc  "^T^  «"  ^l"<^^'  '"■«  court  fkvoSr  ™emed 
lu.Svarne??''""^''''  *^^  ^"^"  ^'^'"^'^  '"  heriSif 
Love  passages!'  said  she,  echoing  his  last  words-   'what 
mss^vges,  thou  knave?  and  why  not  atk  the  wench's  hand  from 
he  fi.ther,  if  thou  hadst  any  honesty  in  thy  love  for  hen ' 
Ai  It  please  your  Grace,'  said  Vamey,  still  on  his  knees 
•lared  not  do  so,  for  her  father  had  proinised  her  hand  to  a 
„    tleman  of  birth  and  hono"-      '  --i'  i    <  •      ••       -       -* 
1  know  he  bears  ine  ill-will 
whom  I  now  see  in  the  pr  ^M'uce  ' 

'Soil!'  replied  the  Queen ;'' and  what  was  your  right  to 
rnake  the    s.mnle  fool    break    her  worthy  father's   cSLt 

'  -'^f'l^lam,'  replied  Varney,  '  it  is  in  vain  to  plead  the  cause  of 

human  frailty  feefore  a  judge  to  whom  it  is  uiikno'v."  or  that 

of  love  to  one  who  never  yields  to  the  passion  —  ^he  paused 

an  instant,  and  then  added,  in  a  vefy  low  and  timirtone 

-'which  she  inflicts  upon  all  others.'  ^"® 

IJizabeth  tried  to  frown,  but  smiled  in  her  own  despite  as 

t:'Z:S!iJt^^  "-vellou«.y  impudent  knavr^? 

Leicester's  feelings  became  so  complicated  and  so  painfullv 

.tense,  that  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  his  life  was  to  d?p^  1  oJ. 

'Thuu   llilse   villain!'    sai.l    Leicester,    Inustiiirr   forth   into 
nyj-.  yet  unable  to  add  another  word  to  the  seftence  whic 
lio  lui.l  bognn  with  such  emphatic  passion.  ' 

Aity    „jy  lord'  said  the  (^ueen,  'we  will,  by  your  leave 
s^uul  behveon  tins  fellow  and  your  anger.     UTe^h^U'S 
Jme  with  him      knew  yonr  master,  mv  Lord  of  Leicester  of 
ksairworkofj-ours?    Speak  truth,  T  command  the?Sd  I 
^^lll  be  thy  warrant  from  danger  on  every  ouartcr  ' 

n.v  till  w!%bf  *""'''  T?,  ^'"'i"?'  ''"'^I'^"'^  «"«^-''e"'s  truth. 
JJi)  I'lHl  was  tlie  cause  of  the  whole  matter.' 
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'Thou  villain,  woaldst  thou  betray  me  1 '  said  Leicester. 

'Speak  OQ,'  said  the  Queen,  hastily,  her  cheek  colouring 
and  her  eyes  sparkling  as  she  addressed  V^amey  — '  speak  on  : 
Itere  no  commands  are  heard  but  mine.' 

'  They  are  omnipotent,  gracious  madam,'  replied  Vamey ; 
'and  to  you  there  can  be  no  secrats.  Yet  I  would  not,'  lio 
added,  looking  around  him,  '  speak  of  my  master's  concerns  to 
other  ears.' 

'Fall  back,  my  lords,'  said  the  Queen  to  those  wl. »  sur- 
rounded her,  'and  do  you  speak  on.  What  hath  the  earl  to  di 
with  this  guilty  intrigue  of  thine?  See,  fellow,  that  th.^u 
beliest  him  not ! ' 

'Far  be  it  from  me  to  traduce  my  noble  patron,'  replieil 
Vamey;  'yet  I  am  compelled  to  own  that  some  deep,  ovci 
whelming,  yet  secret  feeling  hath  of  late  dwelt  in  my  Ion  Is 
mind,  hath  abstracted  him  from  the  cares  of  the  househoM, 
which  he  was  wont  to  govern  with  such  religious  strictncs-, 
and  hath  left  us  opportunities  to  do  follies,  of  which  tli.' 
shame,  as  in  this  case,  partly  falls  upon  our  patron.  Witlmin 
this,  I  had  not  had  means  or  leisure  to  coniniit  the  folly  wliirh 
has  drawn  on  roe  his  displeasure,  the  heaviest  to  endure  In 
me  which  I  could  by  any  means  incur  —  saving  always  tin 
yet  more  dreaded  resentment  of  your  Grace.' 

'And  in  this  sense,  and  no  other,  hath  he  been  accessor\  tr 
thy  fault  ? '  said  Elizabeth. 

'Surely,  madam,  in  no  other,'  replied  Vamey;  'but,  sin^'e 
somewhat  hath  chanced  to  him,  he  can  scarce  be  called  liis 
own  man.  Look  at  him,  madam,  how  pale  and  tremblin;^  lit^ 
stands  —  how  unlike  his  usual  majesty  of  manner;  yet  wli.it 
has  he  to  fear  from  aught  I  can  say  to  your  Highness  \  M'  '- 
madam,  since  he  received  that  iatal  packet ! ' 

'What  packet,  and  from  whence  ?    said  the  Queen,  eagorlw 

'From  whence,  madam,  I  cannot  guess;  but  I  am  so  near 
to  his  person  that  I  know  he  has  ever  since  worn,  suspendiil 
around  his  neck  and  next  to  his  heart,  that  lock  of  hair  wliirh 
sustains  a  small  golden  jewel  shaped  like  a  heart.  He  speak - 
to  it  when  alone;  he  ])arts  not  ''mi  it  when  he  sleeps.  .^" 
heath -in  ever  worsliijjped  m\  idol  with  such  devotion.' 

'Thou  art  a  prying  knave  to  watch  thy  master  so  closely.' 
said  Elizabeth,  blushing,  but  not  with  anger;  'and  a  tattling' 
knave  to  tell  over  again  his  fooleries.  What  colour  miglit  tiie 
br*id  of  hair  be  that  thou  pratest  of? ' 

Vamey  replied,  'A  poet,  madam,  might  call   it  a  tliread 
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from  the  golden  web  wrought  by  Minerva ;  but,  to  nv  thinking 
It  was  paler  than  even  tSe  purest  gold  -  more  ?e  the  uS 
VBTtmg  sunbeam  of  the  softest  day  of  spring ' 

Why,  you  are  a  poet  yourself;   Master  Vamev     said  th« 
Queen,  smihng;   'but  I  fiave  not  genius  qS^crZh  to 
follow  your  rare  metaphors.     Look  round  thSe  S-S 
there  (she  hesitated,  and  endeavoured   to  assZe  an  Mr  of 
great  mdifference)- is  there  here,  in  this  presence.*"      uW 
tkcolour  of  whose  hair  reminds  thee  of  thatS?    MethinkI' 
without  prying  into  my  Lord  of  Leicester's  amorous  Sts 
1  would  fern  know  what  kind  of  locks  are  like  thnhS^of 
MlvTy^::-'  "  *'^-"^^*  ^^  '"'-'^^  last  mjS'S'the 
Varney  looked  round  the  presence-chamber,  his  eve  travel 
mg  from  one  hidv  to  another,  until  at  length  it  Uted  uSn 
the  Queen  herself  but  with  an  aspect  of  the  deepSt  venSi 
tion     'I  see  no  tresses,'  he  said,  'Vthis  preseZ^orthv^f 
such  similes,  unless  where  I  dare  not  look  ol  tC^         ^  ° 

How,  sir  knave,    said  the  Queen,  '  dare  you  intimate ' 

Nay,  madam,'  replied  Vamev,  shadin/  his  eves  wi^i, 
tt  :;es  ' "  *'^  ^"^  «^  *^«  ^^y^y  -n  thaTdaSld  my 
'Go  to  — go  to,'  said  the  Queen,  'thou  art  a  foolish  fpllnw ' 
and  turning  quickly  from  him,  she  walked  up  to  iSSer        ' 
Intense  cunosity,  mingled  with  all  the  varioushXs  feara. 
and  passions  which  influence  court  &ction,  h^Sed  t£ 
alSttr^'"  irf  *»^«  Q»«en's  conference  S  Vanily 
as  if  with  the  stren^h  of  an  Eastern  talisman.     Men  suspended 
every  even  the  s  ightest,  external  motion,  and  woulTh^S 

Twionr'Thtl"'*"'?  P^™**^^  «-^  a?inS  >;? 
ner  lunctions.     Ihe  atmosphere  was  contagious,  and  Leicester 

fin  fZofallTH  ^?*'^»««^fe«rin^  his Wncementr  hi^ 
rtKfii.^  ri  ^f  ^^e^'«»«ly  dictated,  and  saw  nothing 
or  the  instant  but  the  favour  or  disgrace  which  depended  on 
the  nod  of  Hizabeth  and  the  fidelity  of  Vamev  He  sum 
moned  himself  hastily,  and  prepared  to  play Ts^art  in  the 
2     ""^'l^^^l  «kf  to  ensue,  when,  as  V judged  from  the 

fZf 'ELwf!?r^*  they  might,  were  iperatin^in  h^s 
more  th„n  &  ^  did  not  long  leave  him  in  Soubt;  for  the 
m  re  than  fevour  with  which  she  accosted  him  decided  1  U 

E  gfid  '"'tLTLI  ^'^  T''  "'^  ''  '"^^  -s'iercourtt 
England.      Thou  hast  a  prating  servant  of  this  same  Vamey, 
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my  lord,'  she  said;  Mt  is  Incky  you  trust  him  with  nothing 
that  can  hurt  you  in  our  opimon,  for,  believe  me,  he  would 
keepnooounseL' 

'From  your  Highness,'  said  Leicester,  dropping  gracefully  on 
one  knee,  '  it  were  treason  he  should,  I  would  that  my  heart 
itself  lay  before  you,  barer  than  the  tongue  of  any  servant 

could  strip  it'  , .      , .    „  , . 

'  What,  my  lord,'  said  Elizabeth,  looking  kmdly  upon  bun, 
'is  there  no  one  little  comer  over  which  you  would  wish  to 
spread  a  veil  ?  Ah  !  I  see  you  are  confused  at  the  question,  and 
your  Queen  knows  she  should  not  look  too  deeply  into  her 
servants'  motives  for  their  &ithful  duty,  lest  she  see  what 
might,  or  at  least  ought  to,  displease  her.' 

Relieved  by  these  last  words,  Leicester  broke  out  into  a 
1  rrent  of  expressions  of  deep  and  passionate  attachment,  wIulIi 
pjrhaps,  at  mat  moment,  were  not  altogether  fictitious.  The 
Kiingled  emotions  which  had  at  first  overcome  him,  had  now 
given  way  to  the  energetic  vigour  with  which  he  had  det  rnined 
to  support  his  place  in  the  Queen's  favour ;  and  never  did  he 
seem  to  Elizabetn  more  eloquent,  more  handsome,  more  intere.-^t 
ing,  than  while,  kneeling  at  her  feet,  he  conjured  her  to  strip 
him  of  all  his  power,  but  to  leave  him  the  name  of  her  strvant. 
'Take  firom  the  poor  Dudley,'  he  exclaimed,  'all  that  your 
bounty  has  made  him,  ar  1  1  id  him  be  the  poor  gentlema'  he 
was  when  your  Grace  firs:  -hone  on  him ;  leave  nim  no  uiore 
than  his  cloak  and  his  sword,  but  let  him  still  boast  he  ha>i  - 
what  in  word  or  deed  he  never  forfeited  —  the  regard  of  his 
adored  Queen  and  mistress ! ' 

'No,  Dudley!'  said  Elizabeth,  raising  hira  with  one  hand, 
while  she  extended  the  other  that  he  might  kiss  it ;  '  Elizabeth 
hath  not  forgotten  that,  whilst  you  were  a  poor  gentleman, 
despoiled  of  your  hereditary  rank,  she  was  as  poor  a  princt-^s, 
and  that  in  her  cause  you  then  ventured  all  that  oppression 
had  left  yon  — your  life  and  honour.  Rise,  my  lord,  and  let 
my  hand  go.  Rise,  and  be  what  you  have  ever  been,  the 
grace  of  our  court  and  the  support  of  our  throne.  Ymir 
mistress  may  be  forced  to  chide  your  misdemeanours,  but 
never  without  owning  your  merits.  And  so  help  me  God, 
she  added,  turning  to  the  audience,  who,  with  various  feelings, 
witnessed  this  interesting  scene  — '  so  help  me  God,  gentlemen. 
as  I  think  never  sovereign  had  a  truer  servant  than  I  have  in 
this  noble  earl ! '  .  •         i  •  i 

A  murmur  of  assent  rose  irom  the  Leicesterian  faction,  which 
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the  frienda  of  Sussex  dared  not  oppose.  They  remained  with 
their  eves  fixed  on  the  ground,  dismayed  as  well  as  mortitie.i  by 
the  pubhc  and  absolute  triumph  of  their  opponents.  Leicester^ 
hrst  use  of  the  familiarity  to  which  the  Queen  had  so  publicly 
restored  h.m  was  to  ask  her  commands  concerning  Vamey's 
offence.  '  Although,'  he  said,  '  the  fellow  deserves  nothing  horn 
uie  but  disuleasure,  yet,  might  I  presume  to  intercede  —• 

In  truth  we  had  forgotten  liis  matter,'  said  the  Queen  • 
'and  It  was  ill  done  of  us,  who  owe  justice  to  our  meanesTas 
well  as  to  our  highest  subject.  We  .  .  pleased,  my  lord,  thJ? 
you  were  the  first  to  recalf  the  matter  to  our  memoir.  Where 
IS  Tressi  lan,  the  accuser  ?  let  him  come  before  us.' 

Iressilian  appeared,  and  made  a  low  and  beseeming  rever- 
ence.   His  person,  as  we  have  elsewhere  observed,  had  an  air 

F  .SS',     -.^T  Z^  °«ble'»«««.  Yhi«h  did  not  escape  Queen 
Lhzabeth  8  critical  observation.     She  looked  at  him  wS  atten 

tf  d^jSn.'^'^"  '"  ""'^'"^^  ^"*  -*»>  -  -  0^  the 
'I  cannot  but  grieve  for  this  gentleman,'  she  said  to  Leicester 

I«tTK'°'*i"'Ir*T*^™'°«,^'"''*°**  h»«  presence  confirms 
1-  K  i  te'^-'  *^*  h'  }'  *  ««'»«'*'•  '^d  a  80'dier,  well  accom- 
plished both  in  arts  and  arms.     We  women,  my  lord,  are  S- 
ful  m  our  choice  :  I  had  said  now,  to  judge  by  the  eye  Kre 
.was  no  comparison  to  be  held  betwixt  your  &owerTnd  thS 
ffh    Z;    ^"*  7^""% ''  *  well-spoken  fellow,  and,  to  Z 
truth,  that  goes  far  with  us  of  the  weaker  sex.     I^k  you 
Master  Tressihan  a  bolt  lost  is  not  a  bow  broken.     Your  true 
affection,  as  I  will  hold  ,t  to  be,  hath  been,  it  seems,  but  ill 
equited;  but  you  have  scholarship,  and  you  know  th^re  have 
been  false  Cresidas  to  be  found,  from  tlie  Trojan  war  down 
uanl     Forget,  good  sir,  this  lady  light  o'  love;  teach  your 
affection  to  see  with  a  wiser  eye.     This  we  say  to  you  more 
rom  the  writings  of  leame.l  men  than  our  Jsn  knowleX? 
feinj,',  as  we  are,  far  removed  by  station  and  will  from  the  en- 
arKement  of  experience  in  such  idle  toys  of  humorous  passion. 
,K.,  ^'    r"''  ^^*¥''  ^^  <^"  ^^ke  his  grief  the  W  by 
:  vl  in'f       'T/»-l*^  t«  «"ch  station  as  may  enable  him  Z 
K'-ve  an  honoumble  support  to  his  bride.     Thou  shalt  not  be 

ee'tw"  ^^'t'  ^r'ir  ■'  ^«"*^"  «-  ««»rt'  *"d  thou  li? 
see  that  a  true  Troilus  hath  some  claim  in  our  grace     Think 

;'f  what  that  arch-knave  Shakspeare  says  -  a  pTag^n  him  h"  s 
sSHow  g^s  t]  --^  ^'^"  '  ^^'^"^^  think'ofVheT  Sr ' 
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CfCMid  waa  jtmn,  tied  with  the  bonds  of  hearen  ; 
Hmm  bonds  of  heaven  are  tliiit,  dissolved,  and  loooed. 
And  with  another  knot  five  fingers  tied. 
The  fragment*  of  her  faith  are  bound  to  Diomed. 

Yon  smile,  my  lord  of  Southampton  !  Perchance  I  make  yom 
player's  veree  halt  through  my  bad  memory  ;  but  let  it  suffice  : 
let  there  be  no  more  of  this  mad  matter.' 

And  as  Tressilian  kept  the  posture  of  one  who  would  will 
ingly  be  heard,  though,  at  the  same  time,  expressive  of  tlie 
deepest  reverence,  the  Queen  added  with  some  impatience  — 
What  would  the  man  have  ]  The  wench  cannot  wed  botli  ot 
ou  t  She  has  made  her  election  —  not  a  wise  one  perchance, 
lut  she  is  Vamey's  wedded  wifa'  ,     ^ 

*  My  suit  should  sleep  there,  most  gracious  sovereign,  said 
Tressilian,  'and  with  my  suit  my  revenge.  ^  But  I  hold  this 
Vamey's  word  no  good  vreirrant  for  the  truth.' 

•Had  that  doubt  been  elsewhere  urged,'  answered  Vamey, 

'  my  sword '  ,  „      .    •  .    i 

'  T%y  sword ! '  interrupted  Tressilian,  scornfully ;  with  her 
Grace's  leave,  my  sword  shall  show * 

•Peace,  you  knaves  — both!  '  said  the  Queen ;  'know  you 
where  you  are?  This  comes  of  your  feuds,  my  lords,'  she 
added,  looking  towards  Leicester  and  Sussex:  •  your  followers 
catch  your  own  humour,  and  must  bandy  and  brawl  in  my. 
court  and  in  my  very  presence,  like  so  many  Matamoros.  Look 
you,  sirs,  he  that  speaks  of  drawing  swords  in  any  other  quarrel 
than  mine  or  England's,  by  mine  honour,  I  '11  bracelet  him  with 
iron  both  on  wrist  and  ankle ! '  She  then  paused  a  rninute,  aiu 
resumed  in  a  milder  tone,  '  I  must  do  justice  betwixt  the  Ix'M 
and  mutinous  knaves  notwithstanding.  My  Lord  of  Leicester, 
will  you  warrant  with  your  honour  —  that  is,  to  the  best  of  your 
l,eHef — that  your  servant  speaks  truth  in  saying  he  hath  married 
this  Amy  Robsart  V 

This  was  a  home-thrust,  and  had  nearly  staggered  Leicester. 
But  he  bad  now  gone  too  far  to  recede,  and  answered,  aft<r  a 
moment's  hesitation,  'To  the  best  of  my  belief —  indeed,  on  my 
certain  knowledge  —  she  is  a  wedded  wife.' 

•Gracious  madam,'  said  Tressilian,  'may  1  yet  request  to 
know  when,  and  under  what  circumstances,  this  alleged  mar 

nage „      ,         •       in 

'  Out,  sirrah,'  answered  the  Queen  — '  alleged  marriage  :  1  bve 
you  not  the  word  of  this  illustrious  earl  to  warrant  the  truth  >'\ 
what  his  servant  iwys  ?    But  thou  art  a  loser  —  think  st  tLyselt 
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such  at  least  — ami  thou  shalt  have  indulirence  we  will  loot 
into  t.e  matter  oun  elf  more  at  '-MHure.  MfCi'  oT  UkL^te? 
I  trust  you  remember  we  mean  ,>  taste  the  good  cheer  of  yoj; 
Cas^^le  of  Kenilworth  on  th..s  week  ensuing ;  we  wiU  pray^ou 
to  bid  our  good  and  va  ued  friend  the  Earl  of  Susse/to  hoW 
comnany  with  us  there. 

•  '  V  >K  r**'®  ^'}  •'f  S»r*/  «*»'  Leicester,  bowing  to  his 
nval  mth  the  easiest  and  with  the  most  graceful  courtesy  •  will 
.so  far  honour  my  poor  house,  I  will  holff  it  an  additional  proof 

;2t=thTher '  ''  ''''  ^'^'^  ^««''«  -  «^-'^  -*«- 
Sussex  was  more  embarrassed.     '  I  should,'  said  he,  « madam 
be  but  a  clog  on  your  gayer  hours,  since  my  late  severe  iUness.' 
And  have  you  been   indeed  so  very  ill?'  said  Elizabeth 
looking  on  him  with  more  attention  than  before;  'you  are  in 
feith  strangely  altered,  and  deenly  am  I  grieved  to  s^  it     Bu 
be  of  good  cheer  ;  we  will  ourselves  look  after  the  health  of  so 
valued  a  servant   and  to  whom  we  owe  so  much.     M««ten 
shall  order  your  diet ;  and  that  we  ourselves  may  see  that  he 
Ls  obeyed,  you  must  attend  us  in  this  progress  to  feenilworth.' 
1  his  was  said  so  oeremptorily,  and  at  the  same  time  with 
0  much  kindness,  t£at  Sussex,  however  unwilling  to  become 
the  guest  of  his  rival  had  no  resource  but  to  hot  low  to  the 
Q^tieen  in  obedience  to  her  commands,  and  to  express  to  Leicester 
vnth  blunt  courtesy,  though  mingled  with  embarrassment,  his 
acceptance  of  his  invitation.     As  the  earls  exchanged  comph 
nents  on  the  occasion   the  Queen  said  to  her  higt  treasurer 
Methmks,  my  lord,  the  countenances  of  these  our  tw^noble 
pee  s  resemble  those  of  the  two  famed  classic  streams,  the  one 
so  dark  and  jd   the  other  so  fair  aiul  noble.     My  old  Maste? 
r±™  T}^'^  have  chid  me  for  forgetting  the  author.     I?  is 
.f  r*     kI    t"^-  .^^  Y^.'^*  '"*•'«''*'«  calmness  sits  on  the  brow 
0   the  noble  Leicester,  while  Sussex  seems  to  greet  him  as  if  he 
did  our  will  indeed,  but  not  willingly  '  »»  "  ne 

trp'J,?rPr'*'l^*  *"*   ^T'  '^f*J««*y'«  fe^'O"'-.'  answered  the  lord 
treasurer,    may  perchance  occasion  the  difference,  which  does 
not  -  as  what  does  1  -  escape  your  Grace's  eve. ' 
On^n     'W   I  iTu  i"J»"?"«   to  us.  ray  "lord,'  replied  the 

Sf"'  ?^v^''^  ^^^  *?  ^«  "«*'•  a»^  ^ear  to  "«.  and  will 
^ith  impartiality  employ  both  in  honourable  service  for  the 
«^eal  of  our  kingdom.  But  we  will  break  up  their  farther  con- 
ference at  present  My  Lords  of  Sussex  ani  Leicester  we  have 
a  word  more  with  you.     Tressilian  and  Vamey  are  near  your 
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penons;  yoo  will  see  that  thev  attend  yoa  at  Kenflworth. 
And  as  we  shall  then  have  both  Paris  and  Menelaus  within  our 
call,  so  we  will  have  the  same  &ir  Helen  also  whose  fickleness 
has  caused  this  broil.  Varney,  thy  wife  mast  be  at  Kenil worth, 
and  forthcoming  at  my  order.  My  Lord  of  Leicester,  we  expe<>t 
yoii  will  look  to  this.' 

The  earl  and  his  follower  bowed  low,  and  raised  their  heads, 
withoat  daring  to  look  at  the  Queen  or  at  each  other;  for  b«>tli 
felt  at  the  instant  as  if  the  nets  and  toils  which  their  own 
falsehood  had  woven  were  in  the  act  of  closing  around  them. 
The  Queen,  however,  observed  not  their  confusion,  but  itm 
oeeded  to  say,  '  Mv  Lords  of  Sussex  and  Leicester,  we  require 
your  presence  at  the  privy  council  to  be  presently^  held,  where 
matters  of  importance  are  to  be  debated.  We  will  then  take 
the  water  for  our  divertisement,  and  you,  my  lords,  will  attcmi 
ns.  And  that  reminds  us  of  a  circumstance.  Do  you,  Sir 
Squire  of  the  Soiled  Cassock  (distinguishing  Raleigh  by  a 
smile),  &il  not  to  observe  that  you  are  to  attend  us  on  our 
progress.  You  shall  be  supplied  with  suitable  means  to  reform 
your  wardrobe.' 

And  so  terminated  this  celebrated  audience,  in  which,  a.^; 
throughout  her  life,  Elizabeth  united  the  occasional  caprice  ni 
her  sex  with  that  sense  and  sound  policy  in  which  neither  n.ai 
nor  woman  ever  excelled  her. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

^ell,  then  —  our  couMe  u  chosen,  spread  the  sail. 
Heave  oft  the  lead  awl  mark  the  aouudings  well, 
Look  to  the  helm,  giMul  miuter  ;  many  a  ithoal 

JlV"'",^?*"'  ■^™  "^"^N  ■"**  «»«•".  where  sits  the  Siren, 
Who,  like  ambition,  lures  men  to  their  min. 

ne  SMjwrtek. 

DlAING;the  brief  interval  that  took  place  betwixt  the 
dismissal  of  the  audience  and  the  sitting  of  the  privy 
council,  Leicester  had  time  to  reflect  that  he  had  that 
morning  sealed  his  own  fate.     '  It  was  impossible  for  him  now  ' 
he  thought,  '  after  havinu,  in  the  face  of  all  that  was  honouta'- 
ble  in  England,  pledged  his  truth  (though  in  an  ambiguous 
phrase)  for  the  statement  of  Vamey,  to  contradict  or  disavow 
It  without  exposing  himself  not  merely  to  the  loss  of  court 
favour,  but  to  the  highest  disnleasure  of  the  Queea,  his  deceived 
mistress,  and  to  the  scorn  and  contempt  at  once  of  his  rival  and 
of  all  his  compeers.'    This  certainty  rushe.'  at  once  on  his  mind 
tojjether  with  all  the  difficulties  whicii  he  would  necessarily  be 
exposed  to  in  praserving  a  secret  which  seemed  now  equally 
essential  to  his  safety,  to  his  power,  and  to  his  honour.     He 
was  situated  hke  one  who  walks  upon  ice,  ready  to  give  way 
around  Lim,  and  whose  only  safety  c  insists  in  moving    nwatds 
by  hrm  and  unvacillating  steps.     The  Queen's  favour    o  pre- 
serve which  he  had  made  such  sacrifices,  i .  isfc  njw  be  secured 
hy  all  means  and  at  all  hazards  :  it  was  the  only  plank  which 
he  could  chng  to  in  the  tempest.     He  must  k,  ttle  himself,  there- 
ore,  to  the  task  of  not  only  preserving,  but  augmenting,  the 
yueen  s  partiality.     He  must  be  the  favourif?  of  Hizabeth,  or 
a  man  utterly  shipwrecked  in  fo.cune  and  in  honour.     All 
other  considerations  must  be  hiid  aside  for  the  moment,  and  he 
repelled  the  intrusive  thoughts  whicli  forced  on  his  mind  the 
imaffe  of  Amy,  by  saying  to  himself,  there  would  be  time  to 
think  hereafter  how  he  was  to  escape  from  the  labyrinth  ulti 
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mately,  since  the  yilot  who  sees  a  Scylla  under  his  bows  must 
not  for  the  time  thuik  of  the  more  distant  daugere  of  Oharybdis. 

In  this  mood,  the  Earl  of  Leicester  that  day  assumed  liis 
chair  at  the  council-table  of  Elizabeth  ;  and  when  the  hours  rif 
business  were  over,  in  this  same  mood  did  he  occupy  an  honoured 
place  near  her  during  her  pleasure-excursion  on'  the  Thames. 
And  never  did  he  display  to  more  advantage  his  powers  as  a 
politician  of  the  first  rank,  or  his  parts  as  an  accomplished 
courtier. 

It  chanced  that  in  that  day's  council  matters  were  agitated 
touching  the  affairs  of  the  unfortunate  Mary,  the  seventh  year 
of  whose  captivity  in  England  was  now  in  doleful  currency. 
There  had  oeen  opinions  in  favour  of  this  unhappy  princess 
laid  before  Elizabeth's  council,  and  supported  with  much 
strength  of  argument  by  Sussex  and  others,  who  dwelt  more 
upon  the  law  of  nations  and  the  breach  of  hospitality  than, 
however  softened  or  qualified,  was  agreeable  to  the  Queen's 
ear.  Leicester  adopted  the  contrary  opinion  with  great  anima- 
tion and  eloquence,  and  described  the  necessity  of  continuing 
the  severe  restraint  of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  as  a  measure  essen- 
tial to  the  safety  of  the  kingdom,  and  particularly  of  Elizabeth's 
sacred  person,  the  lightest  hair  of  whose  head,  he  maintained, 
ought,  m  their  lordships'  estimation,  to  be  matter  of  more  deep 
and  anxious  concern  than  the  life  and  fortunes  of  a  rival,  who, 
after  setting  up  a  vain  and  unjust  pretence  to  the  throne  of 
England,  was  now,  even  while  in  the  bosom  of  her  countrj^,  the 
constant  hope  and  theme  of  encouragement  to  all  enemies  to 
Elizabeth,  wnether  at  home  or  abroad.  He  ended  by  craving 
pardon  Oi  their  lordships  if,  in  the  zeal  of  speech,  li«  had  given 
any  offence,  but  the  Queen's  safety  was  a  theme  which  hurried 
him  beyond  his  usual  moderation  of  debate. 

Elizabeth  chid  him,  but  not  severely,  for  the  weight  which 
he  attached  unduly  to  he  personal  interests ;  yet  she  owned 
that,  since  it  had  been  the  pleasure  of  Heaven  to  comhine 
those  interests  with  the  weal  of  her  subjects,  she  did  only 
her  duty  when  she  adopted  such  measures  of  self-preservati(in 
as  circumstances  forced  upon  her ;  and  if  the  council  in  their 
wisdom  "hould  be  of  opinion  that  it  was  needful  to  continue 
somb  restraint  on  the  person  of  her  unhappy  sister  of  Scotland, 
she  trusted  they  would  not  blame  her  if  she  requested  of  the 
Countess  of  Shrewsbury  to  use  her  with  as  much  kindness  as 
mi^ht  be  consistent  with  her  safe  keeping,  And  with  this 
intimation  of  her  pleasure,  the  council  was  dismissed. 
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Never  was  more  anxioas  and  ready  way  made  for  '  my  Lord  of 
Leicester '  than  as  he  jwissed  through  the  crowded  anterooms  to 
go  towards  the  river-side,  in  order  to  attend  her  Majesty  to  her 
barge ;  never  was  the  voice  of  the  ushers  louder,  to  '  Make  room 
—  make  room  for  the  noble  earl ' ;  never  were  these  signals  more 
promptly  and  reverentially  obeyed ;  never  were  more  anxious 
eyes  turned  on  him  to  obtain  a  glance  of  favour,  or  even  of  mere 
recognition,  while  the  heart  of  many  a  humble  follower  throbbed 
betwixt  the  desire  to  offer  his  congratulations  and  the  fear  of 
intruding  himself  on  the  notice  of  one  so  infinitely  above  him. 
The  whole  court  considered  the  issue  of  this  day's  audience, 
expected  with  so  much  doubt  and  anxiety,  as  a  decisive  triumph 
on  the  part  of  Leicester,  and  felt  assured  that  the  orb  of  his 
rival  satellite,  if  not  altogether  obscured  by  his  lustre,  must 
revolve  hereafter  in  a  dimmer  and  more  distiint  sphere.  So 
thought  the  court  and  courtiers,  from  high  to  low,  and  they 
acted  accordingly. 

On  the  other  hand,  never  did  Leicester  return  the  general 
greeting  with  such  ready  and  condescending  courtesy,  or  en- 
deavour more  successftilly  to  gather,  in  the  words  of  one  who 
at  that  moment  stood  at  no  great  distance  from  him,  '  golden 
opinions  from  all  sorts  of  men.' 

For  all  the  favourite  earl  had  a  bow,  a  smile  at  least,  and  often 
a  kind  word.  Most  of  these  were  addressed  to  courtiers,  whose 
names  have  long  gone  down  the  tide  of  oblivion  ;  but  some  to 
such  as  sound  strangely  in  our  ears,  when  connected  with  the 
ordinary  matters  of  human  life,  above  which  the  gratitude  of 
posterity  has  long  elevated  them.  A  few  of  Uicester's  inter- 
locutory sentences  ran  as  follows  : 

'  Poynings,  good  morrow,  and  how  does  your  wife  and  fair 
(laughter  ?  Why  come  they  not  to  court  t  Adams,  your  suit 
IS  naught :  the  Queen  will  grant  no  more  monopolies ;  but  I 
luay  serve  you  in  another  matter.  My  good  Alderman  Aylford, 
the  s:nt  of  the  city,  affecting  Queenhithe,  shall  be  forwarded  as 
far  as  my  poor  interest  can  serve.  Master  Edmund  Spenser, 
touching  your  Irish  petition,  I  would  willingly  aid  you,  from  my  | 
love  to  the  Muses  ;  but  thou  hast  nettled  the  lord  treasurer.' 

'  My  lord,'  said  the  poet,  '  were  I  permitlsd  to  explain ' 

'Come  to  my  lodging,  Edmund,'  answered  the  eari  — 'not 
^"'.'"orrow  or  next  day,  but  soon.  Ha,  Will  Slmkspeare  —  wild 
Will !  thou  hast  given  my  nephew,  Philip  .Sidnev,  love-powder  : 
he  cannot  sleep  without  thy  1','niis  and  Af/nnis  under  his 
pillow!    We  will  have  thee  hanged  for  the  veriest  wizard  in 
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Europe.    Hark  thee,  mad  wag,  I  have  not  forgi^tten  tL>  matter 
of  the  patent  and  of  the  bears.' 

The  player  bowed,  and  the  earl  nodded  and  passed  on  —  so 
that  age  would  have  told  the  tale ;  in  ours,  perhaps,  we  might 
say  the  immortal  had  done  homage  to  the  mortal  The  next 
whom  the  &vourite  accosted  was  one  of  his  own  zealou:^ 
dependants. 

'How  now,  Sir  Francis  Denning,'  he  whispered,  in  answer 
to  his  exulting  salutation,  'that  smile  hath  made  thy  face 
shorter  by  one-third  than  when  I  first  saw  it  this  mornini,'. 
What,  Master  Bowyer,  stand  you  back,  and  think  you  I  beat 
malice  1  You  did  but  your  duty  this  morning ;  and  if  1  re 
member  aught  of  the  passage  betwixt  us,  it  snail  be  in  tliy 
favour.' 

Then  the  earl  was  approached,  with  several  fantastic  congees, 
by  a  person  quaintly  dressed  in  a  doublet  of  black  velvet, 
curiously  slashed  and  pinked  with  crimson  satin.  A  loii^ 
cock's  feather  in  the  velvet  bonnet  which  he  held  in  his  hand, 
and  an  enormous  ruff,  stiffened  to  the  extremity  of  the  absuni 
taste  of  the  tim^s,  joined  with  a  sharp,  lively,  conceited  ex 

Eression  of  countenance,  seemed  to  body  forth  a  vain,  liare 
rained  coxcomb  and  small  wit;  while  the  rod  he  held,  an  I 
an  assumption  of  royal  authority,  appeared  to  express  sum,; 
sense  of  official  consequence,  which  qualified  the  natural  pertness 
of  his  manner.  A  perpetual  blush,  which  occupied  rather  the 
sharp  nose  than  the  thin  cheek  of  this  personage,  seemed  to 
speak  more  of  'good  life,'  as  it  was  called,  than  of  motlest}  ; 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  approached  to  the  earl  confirmetl 
that  suspicion. 

'  Good  even  to  you,  Master  Robert  Laneham,'  said  Leicester, 
and  seemed  desirous  to  pass  forward  without  farther  speech. 

'  I  have  a  suit  to  your  noble  lordship,'  said  the  figure,  buklly 
following  him. 

'  And  what  is  it,  good  master  keeper  of  the  council-chaniber 
door?' 

'  Clerk  of  the  council-chamber  door,'  said  Mister  Roleit 
Laneham,  with  emphasis,  by  way  of  reply  and  of  correction. 

'Well,  qualify  thine  ofiice  as  thou  wilt,  man,'  replied  tin 
earl ;  '  what  wouldst  thou  have  with  me  ? ' 

'Simply,'  answered  Ijanehani,  'that  your  lordship  would  he, 
as  heretofore,  my  gocxl  lord,  and  procure  ine  license  to  atteml 
the  summer  progress  unto  your  lordship'-  most  beautiful  ami 
all-to-be  unmatched  Oustle  of  Kenilworth.' 
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'To  what  purpose,  good  Master  Lanebam  ? '  replied  the  earl 
•  bethmk  you,  iny  guests  must  needs  be  many.' 

'Not  80  many,'  replied  the  petitioner,  'buttliat  your  noble- 
ness will  willingly  spare  vour  old  servitor  bis  crib  and  his  mess 
Bethink  you,  my  lord,  how  necessary  is  this  rod  of  mine  to 
h-ight  away  all  those  listeners  who  else  would  play  at  bo-peep 
with  the  honourable  council,  and  be  searching  for  keyholes  and 
crannies  in  the  door  of  the  chamber,  so  as  to  render  my  staff*  as 
needful  as  a  fly-flap  in  a  butcher's  shop.' 

'  Methinks  you  have  found  out  a  fly-blown  comparison  for 
the  honourable  council.  Master  Laneham,'  said  the  eari  ;  •  but 
seek  not  about  to  justify  it.     Come  to  Kenilworth,  if  you  list  • 
there  will  be  store  of  fools  there  besides,  and  so  you  will  be  fitted  ' 
'Nay  an  there  be  fools,  my  lord,'  replied  Laneham,  with 
much  glee,    I  warrant  I  will  make  sport  among  them ;  for  no 
greyhound  loves  to  cote  a  hare  as  I  to  turn  and  course  a  fool 
But  1  have  another  singular  favour  to  Ijeseech  of  vour  honour  ' 
'bpeak  It,  and  let  me  go,'  said  the  earl ;  '  I  think  the  Queen 
comes  forth  instantly.' 
'  My  very  good  lord,  I  would  fain  bring  a  bed-fellow  with  me  ' 
'  How,  you  irreverent  rascal ! '  said  Leicester. 
'  Nay  my  lord,  my  meaning  was  within  the  canons,'  answered 
his  unblushing,  or  rather  his  ever-b.ushing,  petitioner.     '  I  have 
a  wife  as  curious  as  her  grandmother,  who  eat  the  apple.     Now, 
take  her  with  me  I  may  not,  her  Highness'  orders  being  so 
strict  against  the  officers  bringing  with  them  their  wives  in  a 
progress,  and  so  lumbering  the  court  with  womankind.     But 
what  I  would  crave  of  your  lordship  is,  to  find  room  for  her  in 
some  mummery  or  pretty  pageant,  in  disguise,  as  it  were,  so 
that  not  being  known  for  my  wife,  there  may  be  no  off'ence.' 

'  n"J,  ^®"*^  ^^^^  y®  '^*'*  ■ '  ^"1  Leicester,  stung  into 
uncontrollable  passion  by  the  recollection  which  this  speech 
excited.     '  Why  stop  you  me  with  such  follies  ? ' 

The  terrified  clerk  of  the  chamber  door,  astoi.irfhed  at  the 
burst  of  resentment  he  had  so  unconsciously  produced,  dropped 
li  f  iff  of  office  from  his  hand,  and  gaze«l  on  the  incensed  eari 
\vitli  a  foolish  face  of  wonder  and  terror,  m  hich  instantly  recalled 
Leicester  to  himself 

'  I  ni^nt  but  to  try  if  thou  hadst  the  audacity  which  befits 
thine  office,  said  he,  hastily.  'Come  to  Kenilworth,  and  bring 
the  devil  with  thee  if  thou  wilt.' 

'  My  wife,  sir,  hath  played  tlie  devil  ere  now,  in  a  mysterj',  in 
yueeu  Mary's  time;  but  we  shall  want  a  trifle  for  properties.' 
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'  Here  is  a  crown  for  thee,'  said  the  earl ;  '  make  me  rid  of 
thee  —  the  great  bell  rings.' 

Master  Robert  Laneliam  *  stared  a  moment  at  the  agitation 
which  he  had  excited,  and  then  said  to  himself,  as  he  stooped 
to  pick  up  his  staff  of  office,  '  The  noble  earl  runs  wild  humours 
to-day  ;  out  they  who  give  crowns  expect  us  witty  fellows  to 
wink  at  their  unsettled  starts ;  and,  by  my  faith,  if  they  paid 
not  for  mercy,  we  would  finger  them  tightly ! ' 

Leicester  moved  hastily  on,  neglecting  the  courtesies  he  had 
hitherto  dispensed  so  liberally,  and  hurrying  through  the 
courtly  crowd,  until  he  paused  in  a  small  withdrawing-room, 
into  which  he  plunged  to  draw  a  moment's  breath  unobserveil 
and  in  seclusion. 

'  What  am  I  now,'  he  said  to  himself,  '  that  am  thus  jaded 
by  the  words  of  a  mean,  weather-beaten,  goose-brained  gull ! 
Conscience,  thou  art  a  bloodhound,  whose  growl  wakes  as 
readily  at  the  paltry  stir  of  a  rat  or  mouse  as  at  the  step  of  a 
lion.  Can  I  not  quit  myself,  by  one  bold  stroke,  of  a  state  so 
irksome,  so  unhonoured  1  What  if  I  kneel  to  Elizabeth,  and, 
owning  the  whole,  throw  myself  on  her  mercy  ? ' 

As  Be  pursued  this  train  of  thought,  the  door  of  the  apart- 
ment opened,  and  Vamey  rushed  in. 

'  Thank  God,  my  lord,  that  I  have  found  you  ! '  wa«  his 
exclamation. 

'Thank  the  devil,  whose  agent  thou  art,'  was  the  earl's 
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Thank  whom  you  will,  my  lord,'  replied  Varney  ;  'but  hasten 
to  the  water-side.    The  Queen  is  on  board,  and  asks  for  you.' 

'  Gk),  say  I  am  taken  suddenly  ill,'  replied  Leicester ;  *  for,  by 
Heaven,  my  brain  can  sustain  this  no  longer  ! ' 

'  I  may  well  say  so,'  said  Varney,  with  bitterness  of  expres- 
sion, '  for  your  place,  ay,  and  mine,  who,  as  your  master  of  tlie 
horse,  was  to  have  attended  your  lordship,  is  already  filled  up 
in  the  Queen's  barge.  The  new  minion,  Walter  Raleigh,  and 
our  old  acquaintance,  Tressilian,  were  called  for  to  fill  our  places 
just  as  I  hastened  away  to  seek  you.' 

'  Thou  art  a  devil,  Varney,'  said  Leicester,  hastily ;  '  but 
thou  hast  the  mastery  for  the  present :  I  follow  thee.' 

Varney  replied  not,  but  led  the  way  out  of  the  palace,  and 
towards  the  river,  while  his  master  followed  him  as  if  mechanic- 
ally ;  until,  looking  back,  he  said  in  a  tone  which  savoured  of 
familiarity  at  least,  if  not  of  authority,  '  How  is  this,  my  lord  ? 

'  iSte  Note  0. 
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yonrcloak  hangs  on  one  side,  your  hose  are  unbraced  ;  permit 

'Thou  art  a  fool  Varney,  as  well  as  a  knave,'  said  Leicester 
shaking  hun  ott,  and  rejecting  his  officious  a.ssi'stance  ,- Jfare 
bes  thus,  sir  :  when  we  require  you  to  order  our  person  it  is 
well,  but  now  we  want  you  not.'  iH-rwn,  ii  is 

So  saying,  the  earl  resumed  at  once  his  air  of  command,  and 
w.  h  It  his  selt-possession,  shook  his  dress  into  yet  wii.le   d"s 
order,  passed  beft^re  Van.ev  with  the  air  of  a^superior  and 
mas  er  and  m  his  turn  lecf  the  way  to  the  rivc.id" 

Ihe  Queen  s  barge  was  on  the  very  point  of  putting  off-  the 
■seat  allotted  to  Leicester  in  the  stern,  and  that  to  hi  Lster 
of  the  horse  on  the  bow,  of  the  boat  being  already  fillSun 
But  on  Leicester's  approach  there  was  a  pause,  a?,7the  bargei 
men  anticipate  i  some  alteration  in  their  company  TheSv 
spot  wa^,  however,  on  the  Queen's  cheek,  as,  in  that  cofd  S 
with  which  superiors  endeavour  to  veil  their  internal  TgSJim 
while  speaking  to  those  before  whom  it  would  be  derocSn  J^ 
express  it,  she  pronounced  the  chilling  words -'frehav^ 
waited,  my  Lord  of  Leicester.'  ® 

'Madam  and  most  gracious  princess,'  said  Leicester  'vou 
who  can  pardon  so  many  weal/nesses  ;hich  your  owl'  heart 
never  knows  can  best  bestow  your  commiseration  on  tK  adJa 

S  tiT'  ''^'''''  ^"''  *  "*'^'"«"*'  *ff««t  both  htd^'a^d 
nbs.  I  came  to  your  prp-^ence  a  doubting  and  an  accu.sed 
subject ;  your  goodness  penetrated  the  clouds  of  defaSST 
an.l  restored  me  to  my  honour,  and,  what  is  yet  Lrer  to  you; 
favour  -rs  It  wonderful,  though  for  me  it  is  most  uTappy  Sat 
my  master  of  the  horse  .should  have  found  me  in  a  .state  wS 
^^arce  permitted  me  to  make  the  exertion  necessarrto  follow 
h  n  0  this  place,  when  one  glance  of  your  flighness,  although 

t.irSh?'Sair£ir  ^  ^  ''  ''^'  '-  -  •"  ^^^^ 

'J^lZt:^,::!:'^^^'  ^^^*''^'  ^-^-^  ^^  Vamey; 
'Something  of  a  feinting  fit,'  answered   the  ready-witted 
MvS '  "S  ^7'  ^'r/  "^'^>'  ^^^'^^--^^  fr«"'  '"«  PresenrcoUit  on 

fac'e'lndlrrnr/'''"'?  ^j^^^'^^  «he  gazed  on  the  noble 

ace  an.l  forn  of  Leicester,  to  which  even  the  strange  mixture 

0    passu.ns  by  which  he  had   been   .so  lately  agiteteTl  gave 

a.M>t„mal  interest ;  '  make  room  for  my  noble  lord.    You   pfac^ 
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Master  Varney,  has  been  filled  up ;  you  must  find  a  seat  in 
another  barge.' 

Vamey  bowed  and  withdrew. 

'  And  you,  too,  our  young  squire  of  the  cloak,'  added  she, 
looking  at  Raleigh,  '  must,  for  the  time,  go  to  the  barge  of  our 
ladies  of  honour.  As  for  Tressilian,  he  nath  already  suffered 
too  much  by  the  caprice  of  women  that  I  should  aggrieve  him 
by  mjr  change  of  plan,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned.' 

Leicester  seated  himself  in  his  place  in  the  barge,  and  close 
to  the  sovereign  ;  Raleigh  rose  to  retire,  and  IVessilian  would 
have  been  so  ill-timed  in  his  courtesy  as  to  offer  to  relinquisli 
his  own  place  to  his  friend,  had  not  the  acute  glance  of  Ralei}?li 
himselfi  who  seemed  now  in  his  native  element,  made  him 
sensible  that  so  ready  a  disclamation  of  the  royal  favour  miglit 
be  misinterpreted.  He  sate  silent,  therefore,  whilst  Raleigh, 
with  a  profound  bow  and  a  look  of  the  deepest  humiliation, 
was  about  to  quit  his  place. 

A  noble  courtier,  the  gallant  Lord  Willoughby,  read,  as  he 
thought,  something  in  the  Queen's  fece  which  seemed  to  pity 
Raleigh's  real  or  assumed  semblance  of  mortification. 

'  It  is  not  for  us  old  courtiers,'  he  said,  '  to  hide  the  sunshine 
fix)m  the  young  ones.     I  will,  with  her  Majesty's  leave,  reliri 

auish  for  an  hour  that  which  her  subjects  hold  dearest,  the 
elight  of  her  Highness's  presence,  and  mortify  myself  by  walk 
ing  in  starlight,  while  I  forsake  for  a  brief  season  the  glory 
of  Diana's  own  beams.  I  will  take  place  in  the  boat  which 
the  ladies  occupy,  and  permit  this  young  cavalier  his  hour  o( 
promised  felicity.' 

The  Queen  replied,  mth  an  expression  betwixt  mirth  ami 
earnest,  '  If  you  are  so  willing  to  leave  us,  my  lord,  we  caniint 
help  the  mortification.  But,  under  favour,  we  do  not  trust  }(iii 
—  old  and  experienced  as  you  may  deem  yourself —  with  the  care 
of  our  young  ladies  of  honour.  Your  venerable  age,  my  lord,' 
she  continued,  smiling,  '  may  be  better  assorted  with  that  of  my 
lord  treasurer,  who  follows  in  the  third  boat,  and  by  whose  ex- 
perience even  my  Lord  Willoughby's  may  be  improved.' 

Lord  Willoughby  hid  his  disappointment  under  a  smile, 
laughed,  was  confused,  bowed,  and  left  the  Queen's  barge  to  go 
on  board  my  Lord  Burieigh's.  Leicester,  who  endeavoured  to 
divert  his  thoughts  fi-om  all  internal  reflection  by  fixing  them 
on  what  was  passing  around,  watched  this  circumstance  amonc; 
others.  But  when  the  boat  put  off  from  the  shore,  when  the 
music  sounded  from  a  barge  which  accompanied  them,  when 
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the  shouts  of  the  populace  were  heard  from  the  shore,  and  all 
reminded  him  of  the  situation  in  which  he  was  placed,  he  ab- 
stracted his  thoughts  and  his  feelings  by  a  strong  effort,  from 
everything  but  the  necessity  of  maintaining  himself  m  the 
favour  of  his  patroness,  and  exerted  his  talents  of  pleasing  cap- 
tivation  with  such  success  that  the  Queen,  alternately  delighted 
with  his  conversation  and  alined  for  his  health,  at  length 
imposed  a  temporary  silence  on  him,  with  playful  yet  anxious 
care,  lest  his  flow  of  spirits  should  exhaust  him. 

'My  lords,'  she  said,  '  having  passed  for  a  time  our  edict  of 
silence  upon  our  good  Leicester,  we  will  call  you  to  counsel  on 
a  gamesome  matter,  more  fitted  to  be  now  treated  of,  amidst 
mirtl  "^d  music,  than  in  the  gravity  of  our  ordinary  delibera- 
tions. Which  of  you,  my  lords,'  said  she,  smiling,  '  know  aught 
of  a  iwtition  from  Orson  Pinnit,  the  keeper,  as  he  (lualifies  him- 
self, of  our  ro^al  bears ",  Who  stands  godfather  to  his  request  ? ' 
'Marrj',  with  your  Grace's  good  permission,  that  do  1,'  said 
the  Earl  of  Sussex.  *  Orson  Pinnit  was  a  stout  soldier  before  he 
was  so  mangled  by  the  skenes  of  the  Irish  clan  MacDonough, 
and  I  trust  your  Grace  will  be,  as  you  always  have  been,  good 
mistress  to  your  good  and  trusty  servants.' 

'Surely,'  said  the  Queen,  'it  is  our  purpose  to  be  so,  and  in 
especial  to  our  poor  soldiers  and  sailors,  who  hazard  their  lives 
for  httle  pay.  We  would  give,'  she  said,  with  her  eyes  sparkling 
'yonder  royal  palace  of  ours  to  be  an  hospital  for  their  use 
rather  than  they  should  call  their  mistress  ungrateful.  But 
this  is  not  the  question,'  she  said,  her  voice,  which  had  been 
awakened  by  her  patriotic  feelings,  once  more  subsiding  into  the 
tone  of  gay  and  easy  conversation;  'for  this  Orson  Pinnit's 
request  goes  something  farther.  He  complains  that,  amidst  the 
extreme  delight  with  which  men  haunt  the  play-houses,  and  in 
especial  their  eager  desire  for  seeing  the  exhibitions  of  one  Will 
.Shakspeare  --  whom,  I  think,  my  lords,  we  have  all  heard  some- 
thing of —the  manly  amusement  of  bear-baiting  is  falling  into 
comparative  neglect  ;  since  men  will  rather  throng  to  see  thase 
roguish  players  kill  each  other  in  jest  than  to  see  our  royal 
dogs  and  bedrs  worry  each  other  in  bloody  earnest.  What  say 
you  to  this,  my  Lord  of  Sussex  ? ' 

'  Why,  truly,  gracious  madam,'  said  Sussex,  '  you  must  ex- 
pert httle  from  an  old  soldier  like  me  in  favour  of  battles  in 
sport,  when  they  are  compared  with  battles  in  earnest ;  and 
yet,  by  my  faith,  I  wish  Will  Shakspeare  no  harm.  He  is  a 
i^tout  man  at  (luarter-staff  and  single  falchion,  though,  as  I  am 
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told,  a  halting  fellow ;  and  hestood,  they  say,  a  tonzh  fight  with 
the  rangers  of  old  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  of  Charlecot,  when  he  broke 
his  deer-park  and  kissed  his  keeper's  daughter.' 

'I  cry  you  mercy,  my  Lord  of  Sussex,'  said  Queen  Elizabeth, 
interrupting  him  ;  '  that  matter  was  heard  in  council,  and  we 
will  not  have  this  fellow's  offence  exaggerated  :  there  was  no 
kissing  in  the  matter,  and  the  defendant  liath  put  the  denial  on 
record  But  what  Siiy  yuu  to  his  present  practice,  my  lord,  on 
the  stage  1  for  there  lies  the  point,  and  not  in  any  ways  touch- 
ing his  former  errors,  in  breaking  parks  or  the  other  follies  you 
speak  of 

'Why,  truly,  madam,'  replied  Sussex,  'as  I  said  before,  I  wish 
the  gamesome,  mad  fellow  no  injury.  Some  of  his  whoreson 
poetry  —  I  crave  your  Grace's  pardon  for  such  a  phrase  —  has 
rung  in  mine  ears  as  if  the  lines  sounded  to  boot  and  saddle. 
But  then  it  is  all  froth  and  folly  —  no  substance  or  seriousne.ss 
in  it,  as  your  Grace  has  already  well  touched.  What  are  half 
a  dozen  knaves,  with  rusty  foils  and  tattered  targets,  making' 
but  a  mere  mockery  of  a  stout  fight,  to  compare  to  the  royal 
game  of  bear-baiting,  which  had  Ijeen  graced  by  your  Hi},'h- 
ness's  countenance,  and  that  of  your  royal  predecessors,  in  this 
your  princely  kingdom,  famous  for  matchless  mastiffs  and  bold 
bear-wards  over  all  Christendom  ?  Greatly  is  it  to  be  doubted 
that  the  race  of  both  will  decay,  if  men  should  throng  to  hear 
the  lungs  of  an  idle  player  belch  forth  nonsensical  oombast, 
instead  of  bestowing  tbeir  pence  in  encouraging  the  bravest 
image  of  war  that  can  be  shown  in  peace,  and  that  is  the  sports 
of  the  bear-garden.  There  you  may  see  the  bear  lying  at  guard 
with  his  reef  pinky  eyes,  watching  the  onset  of  the  mastiff,  like 
a  wily  captain,  who  maintains  bis  defence  that  an  assailant  may 
be  tempted  to  venture  within  his  danger.  And  then  comes  sir 
mastiflf  like  a  worthy  champion,  in  full  career  at  the  throat  of 
his  adversary ;  and  then  shall  sir  bruin  teach  him  the  reward 
for  those  who,  in  their  over-courage,  neglect  the  policies  of  war, 
and,  catching  him  in  his  arms,  strain  him  to  his  breast  like  a 
lusty  wrestler,  until  rib  after  rib  crack  like  the  shot  of  a  pistolet. 
And  then  another  mastiff,  as  bold,  but  with  better  aim  and 
sounder  judgment,  catches  sir  bruin  by  the  nether  lip,  and 
hangs  fast,  while  he  tosses  about  his  blood  and  slaver,  and  tries 
in  vain  to  shake  Sir  Talbot  from  his  hold.     And  then ' 

'  Nay,  by  my  honour,  my  lord,'  said  the  Queen,  laughinfr, 
'  you  have  described  the  whole  so  admirably  that,  had  we 
never  seen  a  bear-baiting,  as  we  have  beheld  many,  and  hojie, 
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with  Heaven  s  allowance,  to  see  many  more,  yotir  words  were 
sufficient  to  put  the  whole  bear-garden  before  our  eyes     But 
come,  who  speaks  next  in  this  case  1    My  Lord  of  Leicester 
what  say  you  1 '  ' 

'Am  I  then  to  consider  myself  as  unmuzzled,  please  your 
Grace  ? '  replied  Leicester. 

'Surely,  my  lord  — tliat  is,  if  you  feel  hearty  enough  to  take 
part  ni  our  game,'  answered  Elizabeth  ;  'and  yet,  when  I  think 
of  your  cognizance  of  the  bear  and  ragged  staff,  methinks  we 
had  better  hear  some  less  partial  orator. 

'  Nay,  on  my  word,  gracious  princess,'  said  the  earl,  '  though 
ray  brother  Ambrose  of  Warwick  and  I  do  carry  the  ancient 
eofrpizance  your  Highness  deigns  to  remember,  I  nevertheless 
desire  nothing  but  fair  play  on  all  sides ;  or,  as  they  say 
"  Fight  dog,  fight  bear."  And  in  behalf  of  the  players,  I  must 
needs  say  that  they  are  witty  knaves,  whose  rants  and  jests 
keep  the  inmds  of  the  commons  from  busying  themselves  with 
state  affairs,  and  listening  to  traitorous  speeches,  idle  rumours 
and  disloyal  insinuations.  When  men  are  agape  to  see  how 
Mariow,  Shakspeare,  and  other  play  artificers  work  out  their 
fanciful  plc'^  as  they  call  them,  the  mind  of  the  spectators  is 
withdrawn  from  the  conduct  of  their  rulers.' 

'  We  would  not  have  the  mind  of  our  subjects  withdrawn 
from  the  consideration  of  our  own  conduct,  my  lord,'  answered 
Uizabeth  ;  'because,  the  more  closely  it  is  examined,  the  true 
motives  by  which  we  are  guided  will  appear  the  more  manifest.' 
'  I  have  heard,   however,   madam,'   said   the    Dean  of  St 
Asaph  8  an  eminent  Puritan,  '  that  these  players  are  wont,  in 
their  plays,  not  only  to  introduce  profane  and  lewd  expres- 
sions, tending  to  foster  sin  and  harlotry,  but  even  to  bellow 
out  such  reflections  on  government,  its  origin  and  its  object 
as  tend  to  render  the  subject  discontented,  and  shake  the 
solid  toundations  of  civil  society.     And  it  seems  to  be,  under 
your  Grace  s  favour,  far  less  than  safe  to  permit  these  naughty, 
toul-moutbed  knaves  to   ridicule  the  godly  for  their  decent 
gravity,  and  in  blaspheming  Heaven,  and  slandering  its  earthly 
rulers,  to  set  at  defiance  the  laws  both  of  (iod  and  man.' 
_   'If  we  could  think  this  were  true,  my  lord,' said  Elizabeth, 
we  should  give  sharp  correction  for  such  offences.     But  it  is 
III  arguing  against  the  use  of  an5i;hing  from  its  abuse.     And 
touching  this  Shakspeare,  we  think  there  is  that  in  his  plays 
that  IS  worth  twenty  bear-gardens ;  and  that  this  new  under- 
taking ot  his  Chronicles,  as  he  calls  them,  may  entertain,  with 
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honest  mirth,  mingled  with  useful  instruction,  not  only  onr 
subjects,  but  even  the  generation  which  may  succeed  to  us.' 

'Your  Majesty's  reign  will  need  no  such  feeble  aid  to  make 
it  remembered  to  the  latest  posterity,'  said  Leicester.  'Ami 
yet,  in  his  Wi^y,  Shakspeare  hath  so  touched  some  incideutK  nf 

Cir  Majesty's  happy  government  as  may  countervail  what 
been  spoken  by  his  reverence  the  Dean  of  St  A8ai)h's. 
There  are  some  lines,  for  example  —  I  would  my  nephew, 
Philip  Sidney,  were  here,  they  are  scarce  ever  out  of  his  moiitli 
—  they  are  spoken  in  a  m&\  tale  of  fairiea,  love-charms,  and 
I  wot  not  what  besides ;  but  beautiful  they  are,  however  slmrt 
they  may  and  must  fell  of  the  subject  to  which  they  bear  n 
bold  relation,  and  Philip  murmurs  them,  I  think,  even  in  his 
dreams.' 

'You  tantalise  us,  my  lord,'  said  the  Queen.  'Ma.stor 
Philip  Sidney  is,  we  know,  a  minion  of  the  Muses,  and  we  are 
pleased  it  should  be  so.  Valour  never  shines  to  more  advan- 
tage than  when  united  with  the  true  taste  and  love  of  letters. 
But  surely  there  are  some  others  among  our  young  courtiers 
who  can  recollect  what  your  lordship  has  forgotten  amid 
weightier  affairs.  Master  Tressilian,  you  are  described  to  me 
as  a  worshipper  of  Minerva  —  remember  you  aught  of  these 
lines?' 

Tressilian's  heart  was  too  heavy,  his  prospects  in  life  too 
fatally  blighted,  to  profit  by  the  opportunity  which  the  Queen 
thus  offered  to  him  of  attracting  her  attention,  but  he  deter- 
mined to  transfer  the  advantage  to  his  more  ambitious  young 
firiend ;  and,  excusing  himself  on  the  score  of  want  of  recol- 
lection, he  added,  that  he  believed  the  beautiful  verses  of 
which  my  Lord  of  Leicester  had  spoken  were  in  the  rcjieni- 
brance  of  Master  Walter  Raleigh. 

At  the  command  of  the  Queen,  that  cavalier  repeated,  with 
accent  and  manner  which  even  added  to  their  exquisite  delicae}' 
of  tact  and  beauty  of  description,  the  celebrated  vision  of  Oberon: 

'  That  viry  time  I  saw  (but  thou  couldst  not). 
Flying  between  the  cold  moon  and  the  earth, 
Cupid,  all  arm'd  ;  a  certain  aim  he  took 
At  a  fair  vestal,  throned  by  the  west  ; 
And  loos'd  his  love-shaft  smartly  from  liis  bow, 
As  it  should  pierce  a  hundred  thousand  hearts. 
But  I  might  see  jnung  Cupid's  fiery  shaft 
Quench'd  in  the  chante  beams  of  the  watery  moon  ; 
And  the  imperial  vot'ress  passed  on, 
In  maiden  meditation,  fancy  free.' 
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The  voice  of  Raleigh,  as  he  repeated  the  last  lines,  hecamp  a 
little  tremulous  as  if  diffident  W  the  8overei«"  to  whTJhJ 
ffTi^^H-Z  ^'^'^'^J^ig^}  receive  it.  exqufsitT^S  it  w^' 

f  this  diffidence  was  affected,  it  was  good  pSucy ;  but  if  ^l 
there  wa^  little  oc^sion  for  ,t.  The  verses  were  not  probSy 
new  to  the  Queen,  for  when  was  ever  such  elegant  flatterj-  long 
in  reaching  the  royal  ear  to  which  it  was  mldiissed  ?  But  the? 
were  not  the  less  ^^Icome  when  repeate.1  by  such  a  speaker  Z 

'''±«fi^'r'  'l^'I'g^tedwith  thVinatter  the  nianrriiJ^ 
the  graceful  fom  and  animated  countenance  of  the  gilhint 

r\"LT^^''  ^"^^^  i'P*  *'r  ^  ^^e'T  cadence  witt  lode 
and  with  finger.  When  the  speaker  had  ceLed,  she  murmured 
over  the  last  lines  a^  if  scarce  conscious  that  she  was  overheard 
and  as  she  uttered  the  words,  cmcoru, 

•  In  maiden  mediUtion,  fancy  free,' 

she  dropt  into  the  Thames  the  supplication  of  Orson  Pinnit, 
keeper  of  the  royal  bears,  to  find  more  favourable  acceptance 
at  bheemess,  or  wherever  the  tide  might  waft  it 

iieicester  was  spurred  to  emulation  by  the  success  of  the 
youn^  courtier's  exhibition,  as  the  veteran'^racer  Is  roi  when 
a  high-mettled  colt  passes  him  on  the  way.    He  turned  the 

tZT  Z'^'^'l^  ^"'1""*^'  P^^«*"*'^'  «»d  «n  the  charaSer  of 
those  by  whom  these  gay  scenes  were  then  fre.iuented     He 
mixed  acute  observation  with  light  satire,  in  that  just  proportion 
itf-ll^^  -S^  ^r  '°»''>nant  slander  and' insipid  pmise 
He  mimicked  with  ready  accent  the  manners  of  the  affecS  or 
the  c  own,.sh,  and  made  his  own  graceful  tone  and  manner  seem 
doubly  such  when  he  resumed  t.     Foreign  countries  -  the  rlSs- 
toins,  their  manners,  the  rules  of  their  courts,  the  fashions 
and  even  the  dress,  of  their  ladies,  were  e^iually  his  theme   and 
^^hlom  did  he  conclude  without  conveyiJg  some  compl  ment 
always  couched  m  delicacy  and  expressed  w"ith  propriety,  to  the 
\  irgm  Queen  her  court,  and  her  government.    ^Ims  pised  the 
conversation  during  this  pleasure  voyage,  seconded  byS  rest  of 
hvrf!\'"*'  »P«»  .the  royal  person?  in  gay  discourse,  vSed 
h^uTk       "P^"  ^""T^^  ''^"^''''  *"'^  "modern  authors,  knd  en 
riched  by  maxims  of  deep  policy  and  .sound  morality  by  the 

]Jhen  they  returned  to  the  palace,  Elizabeth  accepted    or 
stairs  where  they  landed  to  the  great  gate.     It  even  seemed  to 
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him  (thongh  that  mi^ht  arise  from  the  flatterv  of  his  ovn 
imagination)  that,  dunng  this  short  passage,  she  leaned  on  hiui 
somewhat  more  than  the  slipperiness  of  the  wav  necessarily  de- 
manded. Certainly  her  actions  and  words  combined  to  express 
a  degree  of  favour  which,  even  in  his  proudest  days,  he  hat'i 
not  till  then  attained.  His  rival,  indeed,  was  repeatedly  graced 
by  the  Queen's  notice  ;  but  it  was  in  a  manner  that  seemed  to 
flow  less  from  spontaneous  inclination  than  as  extorted  by  a 
sense  of  his  uient.  And,  in  the  opinion  of  many  experienced 
courtiers,  all  the  favour  she  showea  him  was  overbalanced  by 
her  whispering  in  the  ear  of  the  Lady  Derby,  that  '  Now  she 
saw  sickness  was  a  better  alchemist  than  she  before  wotted  of, 
seeing  it  had  changed  my  Lord  of  Sussex's  copper  nose  into  a 
golden  one.' 

The  jest  transpired,  and  the  Earl  of  Leicester  enjoyed  his 
triumph,  as  one  to  whom  court  favour  had  been  both  the 
primary  and  the  ultimate  motive  of  life,  while  he  forgot  in  the 
mtoxication  of  the  moment  the  perplexities  and  dangers  of  his 
own  situation.  Indeed,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  he  thought 
less  at  that  moment  of  the  perils  arising  from  his  secret  unirm 
than  of  the  marks  of  grace  which  Elizabeth  from  time  to  time 
showed  to  young  Raleigh.  They  were  indeed  transient,  but 
they  were  conferred  on  one  accomplished  in  mind  and  body 
with  grace,  gallantry,  literature,  and  valour.  An  accident  oc- 
curred in  the  course  of  the  evening  which  riveted  Leicester's 
attention  to  this  object. 

The  nobles  and  courtiers  who  had  attended  the  Queen  on 
her  pleasure  expedition  were  invited,  with  royal  hospitality,  to 
a  splendid  banquet  in  the  hall  of  the  palace.  The  table  was 
not,  indeed,  graced  by  the  presence  of  tb"  sovereign ;  for, 
agreeable  to  her  idea  of  what  was  at  once  mo(lv,.>t  and  digiiifieii, 
the  Maiden  Queen  on  such  occasions  was  wont  to  take  in  private, 
or  with  one  or  two  favourite  ladies,  her  light  and  temperate 
meal  After  a  moderate  interval,  the  court  again  met  m  the 
splendid  gardens  of  the  palace  ;  and  it  was  while  thus  engaged 
that  the  Queen  suddenly  asked  a  lady,  who  was  near  to  her 
both  in  place  and  favour,  what  had  become  of  the  young  Squire 
Lack-Cioak. 

The  Lady  Paget  answered,  'She  had  seen  Master  Raleigh 
but  two  or  three  minutes  since,  standing  at  the  window  of  a 
small  pavilion  or  pleasure-house  which  looked  out  on  the 
Thames,  and  writing  on  the  glass  with  a  diamond  ring.' 

'  That  ring,'  said  the  Queen,  '  was  a  small  token  1  gave  biui, 
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to  make  amends  for  his  spoiled  mantle.  Come,  Paget,  let  ua 
nee  what  use  he  has  made  of  it,  for  I  can  see  through  him 
already.    He  is  a  marvellously  sharp-witted  spirit.' 

They  went  to  the  spot,  within  sight  of  which,  but  at  some 
distance,  the  young  cavalier  still  lingered,  as  the  fowler  watches 
tlie  net  which  he  has  set.  The  '^ueen  approached  the  window, 
on  which  Raleigh  had  used  her  gift  to  inscribe  the  foUowing 
iiue  :  —  ° 

'  Fain  would  I  climb,  but  that  I  fear  to  fall.' 

The  Queen  smiled,  read  it  over  twice,  once  with  deliberation 
to  Lady  Paget,  and  once  again  to  herself.  '  It  is  a  pretty 
beginning,  she  said,  after  the  consideration  of  a  moment  or 
two ;  but  methinks  the  muse  hath  deserted  the  young  wit  at 
the  verv  outset  of  his  task.  It  were  goo«l-natured,  were  it 
fwulti    ^         **  ^  complete  it  for  him  ?    Try  your  rhyming 

.  f^^r  ?!*®^  §^^"',  ^!"  ^^^  «™*1'«  upwards,  as  ever  any 
lady  of  the  bedchamber  before  or  after  her,  discUimed  all 
possibility  ot  assisting  the  young  poet. 

Hi'zfSh*^^"'  *®  ""**  sacrifice  to  the  Muses  ourselves,'  said 

'The  incense  of  no  one  can  be  more  acceptable,'  said  Lady 
Faget ;  and  your  Highness  will  impose  such  obligation  on  the 
ladies  of  Parnassus 

'Hush,  Paget 'said  the  Queen,  'you  speak  sacrilege  against 
the  immortal  Nine ;  yet,  virgins  themselves,  they  should  be 
exorable  to  a  virgin  queen ;  and,  therefore,  let  me  see  how 
runs  his  verse —  *«-«  uun 

Fain  would  I  climb,  but  that  I  fear  to  fall. 

Might  not  the  answer,  for  fault  of  a  better,  run  thus  — 

If  thy  mind  fail  thee,  do  not  climb  at  all  ? ' 

The  dame  of  honour  uttered  an  exclamation  of  joy  and  sur- 
|)n.se  at  so  happy  a  termination  ;  and  certainly  i  worse  has 
boeii^applauded,  even  when  coming  from  a  leas  distinguished 

JJ^^  ^i^"'  •?!""■•  encouraged,  took  off  a  diamond  ring,  an.l 
«ayu.g  'We  will  give  this  gallant  some  cause  of  marvel,  when 
he  hnds  his  couplet  perfected  without  his  own  interference,'  she 
wrote  her  own  line  beneath  that  of  Raleigh 
Ihe  Queen  left  the  pavilion;  but,  retiring  slowly,  and  often 
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looking  back,  she  could  see  the  young  cavalier  steal,  with  the 
flight  of  a  lapwing,  towards  the  place  where  he  had  seen  lur 
make  a  pause.  'She  staid  but  to  observe,'  as  she  said,  'tliat 
her  train  had  taken  ' ;  and  then,  laughing  at  the  circumstance 
with  the  Lady  Paget,  she  took  the  way  slowly  towanls  the 
palaco.  Elizabeth,  as  they  returned,  cautioned  her  companion 
not  to  mention  to  any  one  the  aid  which  she  had  given  to  the 
young  poet,  and  Ijady  Paget  promised  scrupulous  secrecy.  It 
IS  to  be  supposed  that  she  umde  a  mental  reservation  in  favour 
of  Leicester,  to  whom  her  ladyship  transmitted  without  delay 
ap  anecdote  so  little  calculated  to  give  him  pleasure. 

Raleigh,  in  the  meanwhile,  stole  back  to  the  window,  mid 
read,  with  a  feeling  of  intoxication,  the  encouragement  tiiiis 
given  him  by  the  Queen  in  person  to  follow  out  his  ambitidiis 
career,  and  returned  to  Sussex  and  his  retinue,  then  on  the 
point  of  embarking  to  go  up  the  river,  his  heart  beating  high 
with  gratified  pricle  and  with  hope  of  future  distinction. 

The  reverence  due  to  the  person  of  the  earl  prevented  any 
notice  being  taken  of  the  reception  he  had  met  with  at  court, 
until  they  had  landed,  and  the  household  were  assembleil  iu 
the  great  hall  at  Say's  Court ;  while  that  lord,  exhausted  by 
his  late  illness  and  the  fatigues  of  the  day,  had  retired  to  his 
chamber,  demanding  tlie  attendance  of  Wayland,  his  successful 
physician.  Wayland,  however,  was  nowhere  to  be  found  ;  and, 
while  some  of  the  party  were,  with  military  impatience,  seeking 
him,  and  cursinjj  his  absence,  the  rest  flocked  around  Ralei;,'!! 
to  congratulate  him  on  his  prosjwcts  of  court  favour. 

He  had  the  good  taste  and  judgment  to  conceal  the  decisive 
circumstance  of  the  couplet,  to  which  Elizabeth  had  deitrncd 
to  find  a  rhyme  ;  but  other  circumstances  had  transpired  wliidi 
plainly  intimated  that  he  had  made  some  progress  in  the 
Queen's  favour.  All  hastened  to  wish  him  joy  on  the  mended 
appearance  of  his  fortune  —  some  from  real  regard  ;  sonic,  ]km  - 
haps,  from  hoi»es  that  his  preferment  might  hasten  their  uwn; 
and  most  fnuii  a  mixture  of  these  motives,  and  a  sense  that 
the  countenance  shown  to  any  one  of  Sussex's  household  «as, 
in  fact,  a  triumph  to  the  whole.  Raleigh  returned  the  kimlot 
thanks  t(j  them  all,  disowning,  with  becoming  modesty,  that 
one  day's  fair  reception  made  a  favourite,  any  more  than  one 
swallow  a  summer.  But  he  observed  that  Blount  did  i.ot  join 
in  the  general  congratulation,  and,  somewhat  hurt  at  his  ap- 
parent unkindne.ss,  he  plainly  asked  him  the  reason. 

Blount  replied  with  equal  sincerity  —  'My  good  Wal  er.  I 
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«rish  thee  as  well  as  do  any  of  the.se  chattering  gulls,  who  are 
whistluig  an.l  whoopmLr  gratulatious  in  thine  ear   beZse  i? 
seems  fair  ^^^ather  wit!  thee.     But   I   fear  for  th^TSte 
a^id  he  wiped  h.,s  honest  eye  - 1  fear  for  thee  with  allmy  W 
lhe«e  court  tnck.s   and  gambols,  and  rta.shes  of  fineToS 
favour,  are  the  tncks  and  trinkets  that  bring  fair  fortm^s  to 

So  sayn.g    Blo.nu      r,.sc  and  left   the  hall,  while  Raleiffh 
ooked  after  hun  ^.  c.  an  exi,r..»i  ,.   that  blanked  for  a  inJS 
bis  bold  and  anmu  e.l  counteiau,.  c  "'oment 

.»iy  lord  IS  catlnife  't,-  •  um  ffijow  Wayland,  and  your  fellow 
Wayla.,d  .8  just  come  hither  in  a  .sculler,  and  is  calli„rfor  vou 
Mor  wdl  he  go  to  my  lord  till  he  sees  i'ou.     The  felfow  iffi 
f.LlediaTelJ.'"^^^^'^'   "'^*'""^-     '  ^"'^  ^^  would7ee'him 

Tre.s.silian  in.stantly  left  the  hall,  and  causing  Wayland  Smith 
o  be  .shown  into  a  withdrawing  apartment,  and  lighrplS 
he  cundueted  the,  artist   thither,  ind  was  .surprised  wherhe 
uUserved  the  emotion  of  his  countenance  ««"  w"tn   He 

'  viiat  IS  the  matter  with  you,  Smith?'  said  Tres,silian  • 
have  you  seen  the  devil  ? '  rcssiiian  , 

•  \V\,nie,  sir  -  w,.r.se,'  replied  Wayland,  '  I  have  seen  a  basilisk 

yui/!,',ean1'  "*"""'  '^^^  ''"'®''  "^'"^  Tressilian,  'and  say  what 
'I  have  seen  my  old  master,'  .said  the  artist.     'La.st  night 
nend  whom  I  had.  ac.,uired  took  me  to  see  the  palace  clSk 
J  .l,nng  me  to  be  curious  in  such  works  of  art.     At  the  window 
"i  a   ..,rct  next  to  the  clock-hou.se  1  saw  my  old  ma.ster  ' 
llinu  must  needs  have  been  mistaken,'  .said  Tressilian 
I  wns  nut  lULstjiken,' said  Wayland.     'He  that  once  hitli 
h.s  features  by  heart  wouhl  k.u.w  In-.u  amongst  a  n  i    on      Ho 
was  a„t,cly  habited ;  but  he  cannot  di.sgui.se  hin..sefnu  nie 
;;;« ll'o  pra.se.l !  as    can  from  him.     I  will  not,  however  "empt 
-     once  by  remannng  within  his  ken.     Tarieton  the  playe 
■1  H- if  could  not  so  disguise  himself  but  that,  so..ner  or  later 
)nlM,.b.e  would  hnd  him  out.     I  must  away  to-morrow    £' 

Jl-Jonl  •'"''''''''  ''  ""'''  '^"''^'  ^  "'«  ^"  remai^i  witS 
'But  the  liirl  of  Su.s.sex ? '  .said  Trei?,siliaa 
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'He  is  in  little  danger  from  what  he  has  hitherto  taken, 
provided  he  swsdlow  the  matter  of  a  beans  size  of  the  orvietau 
every  morning  fasting ;  but  let  him  beware  of  a  relapse.' 

•And  how  IS  that  to  be  guarded  against ] '  said  Tressilian. 

'Only  by  such  c?ution  as  you  would  use  against  the  devil,' 
answered  Wayland.  '  Let  my  lord's  clerk  of  the  kitchen  kill 
his  lord's  meat  himself,  and  dress  it  himself,  using  no  spice  but 
what  he  procures  from  the  surest  hands.  Let  the  sewer  serve 
it  up  himself,  and  let  the  master  of  my  lord's  household  seo  that 
both  clerk  and  sewer  taste  the  dishes  which  the  one  dresses  and 
'■he  other  serves.  Let  my  lord  use  no  perfumes  which  come  not 
from  well  accredited  persons  —  no  unguents  —  no  pomades.  Let 
him,  on  no  account,  drink  with  strangers,  or  eat  fruit  with  theui, 
either  in  the  way  of  nooning  or  otherwise.  Especially,  let  him 
olwerve  such  caution  if  he  goes  to  Kenilworth  :  the  excuse  of 
his  illness,  and  his  bein^  under  diet,  will,  and  must,  cover  the 
strangeness  of  such  practice.' 

'  And  thou,'  said  IVessilian,  '  what  dost  thou  think  to  make 
of  thyself? ' 

'France,  Spain,  either  India,  East  or  West,  shall  be  my 
refuge,'  said  Wayland, '  ere  I  venture  my  life  by  residing  within 
ken  of  Doboobie,  Demetrius,  or  whatever  else  he  calls  him.self 
for  the  time.' 

'  Well,'  said  Tressilian,  '  this  happens  not  inopportunely.  I 
had  business  for  you  in  Berkshire,  but  in  the  opposite  extremity 
to  the  place  where  thou  art  known ;  and  ere  thou  hadst  found 
out  this  new  reason  for  living  private,  I  had  settled  to  send  thee 
thither  upon  a  sei'et  embassage.' 

The  artist  expressed  himself  willing  to  receive  his  commands, 
and  Tressilian,  knowing  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  outline 
of  his  business  at  court,  frankly  explained  to  him  the  whole, 
mentioned  the  agreement  which  subsisted  betwixt  Giles  Gosling 
and  him,  and  told  what  had  that  day  been  averred  in  the 
presence-chamber  by  Vamey,  and  supported  by  Leicester. 

'  Thou  seest,'  he  added,  '  that,  in  the  circumstances  in  which 
I  am  placed,  it  behoves  me  tj  keep  a  narrow  watch  on  the 
motions  of  these  unprincipled  men,  varney  and  his  conipli<i's, 
Foster  and  Lambourne,  as  well  as  those  of  my  Lord  Leicester 
himself,  who,  I  suspect,  is  partly  a  deceiver,  and  not  altogether 
the  deceived  in  that  matter.  Here  is  my  ring,  as  a  pledge  to 
Giles  Gosling ;  here  is,  besides,  gold,  which  shall  be  trebled  if 
thou  serve  me  faithfully.  Away  down  to  Cumnor,  and  see  what 
happen.,  there.' 
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'I  go  with  double  Kood-wUl,'  said  the  artist,  'first,  because 
I  serve  your  honour  Who  has  been  so  kind  to  me,  and  then,  that 
I  may  escape  my  old  master,  who,  if  not  an  absolute  incarnktbn 
of  the  dev,;  ^  at  least,  as  much  of  the  demon  about  him  in 
will,  word,  and  action,  as  ever  poUuted  humanity.  And  vet'lot 
lum  take  care  of  me  I  fly  him  now,  as  heretofore ;  but  ff  like 
the  Scottish  wild  cattle,'  I  am  vexed  b^  frequent  pursuit,  I  may 
turn  on  him  in  hate  and  desperation.  Wilf  your  honour 
command  my  nag  to  be  saddled  ?  I  will  but  give  the  medSe 
o  my  lord,  divided  in  its  proper  proportions,  with  a  few  ins  ric 
tions     His  safety  wdl  then  depencf  on  the  care  of  his  frienl 

Sf  Jhe  fut'ut/' '  '  ^^  ^'  ""  ^"*^"^  ^"^  '^*  ^"^  ^^^^^ 

Wayland  Smith  accordingly  made  his  farewell  visit  to  the 
Earl  of  Sussex,  dictated  instructions  as  to  his  reffimen  and 
precautions  concerning  his  diet,  and  left  Say's  Court  without 
waiting  for  morning.  v^^un;  wimuut 

»  See  Note  10. 
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The  moment  comes  — 
It  is  already  come  —  when  thou  must  write 
The  absolute  total  of  thy  life's  vast  sum. 
The  constellations  stand  victorious  o'er  thee, 
The  planets  shoot  good  fortune  in  fair  junctions, 
And  tell  thee,  '  Now 's  the  time.' 

Schiller's  IValknstein,  by  Colerido 

WHEN  Leicester  returned  to  his  lodging,  after  a  daj-  so 
important  and  so  harassing,  in  which,  after  ridin*,'  ml 
more  than  one  gale,  and  touching  on  more  than  iine 
shoal,  his  bark  had  finally  gained  the  harbour  \»ith  banner  ilis 
played,  he  seemed  to  experience  as  much  fatigue  as  a  nuuiner 
aftier  a  perilous  storm.  He  spoke  not  a  word  while  his  chain 
berlain  exchanged  his  rich  court- man  tie  for  a  furred  night -rulie, 
and  when  this  officer  signified  that  Master  Vaniey  desired  to 
speak  with  his  lordship,  he  replied  only  by  a  sullen  nod.  VaiiK  v, 
however,  entered,  accepting  this  signal  as  a  permission,  ami  tlie 
chamberlain  withd;-ew. 

The  earl  remained  silent  and  almost  motionless  in  his  clun'r, 
his  head  reclined  on  his  hand,  and  his  elbow  resting  upon  the 
table  which  stood  beside  him,  without  seeming  to  be  consciiiM>  nf 
the  entrance  or  of  the  presence  of  his  confidant.  Varney  waited 
for  some  minutes  until  he  should  speak,  desirous  to  know  what 
was  the  finally  predominant  mood  of  a  mind  through  which  so 
many  powerful  emotions  had  that  day  taken  their  course.  Hut 
he  waited  in  vain,  for  Leicester  continued  still  silent,  and  the 
confidant  saw  himself  under  the  necessity  of  being  the  tir.-t  tn 
speak.  'May  I  congratulate  your  lordshi^i,'  he  said,  'on  the 
deserved  superiority  you  have  this  day  attained  over  your  nu'st 
formidable  rival  1 ' 

Leicester  raised  his  head,  and  answered  sadly,  but  without 
anger,  *Thon,  Varney,  whose  ready  invention  has  involveii  me 
in  a  web  of  most  mean  ami  perilous  falsehood,  knowest  best  what 
(uuall  reason  there  i.s  for  gratulation  on  the  subject.' 
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•  Do  you  blame  me,  my  lord,'  said  Varney, '  for  not  betraying, 
on  the  hrst  push,  the  secret  on  which  your  fortunes  depended, 
and  which  you  have  so  oft  and  so  earnestly  recommended  to 
my  safe  keeping?  Your  lordship  was  present  in  person,  and 
might  have  contradicted  me  and  ruined  yourself  by  an  avowal 
of  the  truth  ;  but  surely  it  was  no  part  of  a  faithful  servant  to 
have  done  so  without  your  commands.' 

4  cannot  deny  it,  Varney,'  said  the  earl,  rising  and  walking 
across  the  room ;  '  my  own  ambition  has  been  traitor  to  my  love. 
'Say,  rather,  my  lord,  that  your  love  has  been  traitor  to  your 
greatness,  and  barred  you  from  such  a  prospect  ci  honour  and 
power  as  the  world  cannot  offer  to  any  other.  To  make  my 
honoured  lady  a  countess,  you  have  missed  the  chance  of  hews 

yourself 

He  paused,  and  seemed  unwilling  to  complete  the  sentence. 
'  Of  being  myself  what  ? '  demanded  Leicester ;  '  speak  out 
thy  meaning,  Varney.' 

'Of  being  yourself  a  KING,  my  lord,'  replied  Varney;  'and 
King  of  Lngland  to  boot !  It  is  no  treason  to  our  Queen  to 
say  so.  It  would  have  chanced  by  her  obtaining  that  which  aH 
true  subjects  wish  her  — a  lusty,  noble,  and  gallant  husband.'  " 
lliou  ravest,  Varney,'  answered  Leicester.  'Besides  our 
times  have  seen  enough  to  make  men  loathe  the  crown  matri- 
raoiual  which  men  take  from  their  wives'  lap.  There  was 
Dariiley  of  Scotland.' 

'He ! '  -said  Varney  —  'a gull,  a  fool, a  thrice-sodden  ass,  who 
suflered  himself  to  be  fired  off  into  the  air  like  a  rocket  on  a 
rejoicing-day.  Had  Mary  had  the  hap  to  have  wedded  the  noble 
earl  wf«  destined  to  share  her  throne,  she  had  experienced  a  hus- 
band of  different  metal ;  and  her  husband  had  found  in  her  a 
wife  as  complying  and  loving  as  the  mate  of  the  meanest  squire 
who  follows  the  hounds  a-horseback,  and  holds  her  husband  s 
bridle  as  he  mounts.' 

'It  might  have  been  as  thou  .sayest,  Varney,'  said  Leicester, 
a  brief  smile  of  self-satisfaction  passing  over  his  anxious  coun- 
tenance. '  Henry  Darnley  knew  little  of  women.  With  Mary 
a  man  who  knew  her  sex  might  have  had  some  chance  of  hold- 
ing lus  own  ;  but  not  with  Elizabeth,  Varney;  for  I  think 
^0.1  when  He  gave  her  the  heart  of  a  woman,  gave  her  the 
head  of  a  man  to  control  its  follies.  No,  I  know  her.  She 
willaccept  love-tokens  — ay,  and  re<iuite  them  with  the  like: 
put  sugared  sonnets  m  her  bosom- ay,  and  answer  them  too  • 
push  gallantry  to  the  very  verge  where  it  becomes  exchange  of 
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aflfection ;  but  she  writes  nil  ultra  to  all  which  is  to  follow,  and 
would  not  barter  one  iota  of  her  own  supreme  power  for  all  the 
alphabet  of  both  Cupid  and  Hymen.' 

'  The  better  for  you,  mv  lord,'  said  Vamey, '  that  is,  in  the 
case  supposed,  if  such  be  her  disposition  ;  since  you  think  you 
cannot  aspire  to  become  her  husband.  Her  favourite  you  are, 
and  may  remain,  if  the  lady  at  Cumnor  Place  continues  in  her 
present  obscurity.' 

'  Poor  Amy  ! '  said  Leicester,  with  a  deep  sigh ;  '  she  desires 
80  earnestly  to  be  acknowledged  in  presence  of  God  and  man  : ' 

'Ay,  but,  my  lord,'  said  Vamey,  Ms  her  desire  reasonable? 
that  IS  the  question.  Her  religious  scruples  are  solved  :  she  is 
an  honoured  and  beloved  wife,  enjoying  the  society  of  her 
husband  at  such  times  as  his  weightier  duties  permit  him  to 
aflFord  her  his  company.  What  would  she  more  1  I  am  right 
sure  that  a  lady  so  gentle  and  so  loving  would  consent  to  live 
her  life  through  in  a. certain  obscurity  —  which  is,  after  all,  not 
dimmer  than  when  she  was  at  Lidcote  Hall  —  rather  than 
diminish  the  least  jot  of  her  lord's  honours  and  greatness  by  a 
premature  attempt  to  share  them.' 

'There  is  something  in  what  thou  sayest,'  said  Leicester; 
'and  her  appearance  here  were  fatal.  let  she  must  be  seen 
at  Kenilworth  :  Elizabeth  will  not  forget  that  she  has  so  ap 
pointed.' 

'Let  me  sleep  on  that  point,'  said  Vamey;  'I  cannot  else 
perfect  the  device  I  have  on  the  stithy,  which  I  trust  will  satisfy 
the  Queen  and  please  my  honoured  lady,  yet  leave  this  fatal 
secret  where  it  is  now  buried.  Has  your  lordship  further  com- 
mands for  the  night  1 ' 

'  I  would  be  alone,'  said  Leicester.  '  Leave  me,  and  place  my 
steel  casket  on  the  table.     Be  within  summons.' 

Vamey  retired;  and  the  earl,  opening  the  window  of  his 
apartment,  looked  out  long  and  an-xiousTy  upon  the  brilliant 
host  of  stars  which  glimmered  in  the  splendour  of  a  summer 
firmament.  The  words  burst  from  him  as  at  unawares  — '  1 
had  never  more  need  that  the  heavenly  bodies  should  befriend 
me,  for  my  earthly  path  is  darkened  and  confused.' 

It  is  well  known  that  the  age  reposed  a  deop  confidence  ir. 
the  vain  predictions  of  judicial  astrology,  and  Leicester,  though 
exempt  from  the  general  control  of  superstition,  was  not  in 
this  respect  superior  to  his  time ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  was 
remarkaole  for  the  encouragement  which  he  gave  to  the  pro- 
fessors of  this  pretended  science.    Indeed,  the  wish  to  pry  into 
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fatunty,  80  general  among  the  human  race,  is  peculiarly  to  be 
found  amongst  those  who  trade  in  state  mysteries,  and  the 
dangerous  intrigues  and  cabals  of  courts.  With  heedful  pre- 
caution to  see  that  it  had  not  been  opened,  or  its  locks  tampered 
with,  Leicester  applied  a  key  to  the  steel  casket,  and  drew  from 
it,  first,  a  parcel  of  gold  pieces,  which  he  put  into  a  silk  purse  ; 
then  a  parchment  inscribed  with  planetary  signs,  and  the  lines' 
and  calculations  used  in  framing  horoscopes,  on  which  he  gazetl 
intently  for  a  few  moments ;  and,  lastly,  took  forth  a  large  key, 
which,  lifting  aside  the  tapestry,  he  applied  to  a  little  conceale*' 
door  in  the  comer  of  the  apartment,  and,  opening  it,  disclosed 
a  stair  constructed  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall. 

'Alasco,'  said  the  earl,  with  a  voice  raised,  yet  no  higher 
raised  than  to  be  heard  bv  the  inhabitant  of  the  small  turret  to 
which  the  stair  conducted  — '  Alasco,  I  say,  descend.' 

'  1  come,  my  lord,'  answered  a  voice  from  above.  The  foot 
of  an  aged  man  was  heard  slowly  descending  the  narrow  stair, 
and  Alasco  entered  the  earl's  apartment.  The  astrologer  was  a 
little  man.  Mid  seemed  much  advanced  in  age,  for  his  beard  was 
long  and  white,  and  reached  over  his  black  doublet  down  to  his 
silken  girdle.  His  hair  was  of  the  same  venerable  hue.  But 
his  eyebrows  were  as  dark  as  the  keen  and  piercing  black  eyes 
which  they  shaded,  and  this  peculiarity  gave  a  wild  and  singular 
cast  to  the  physiognomy  of  the  old  man.  His  cheek  was  still 
fresh  and  ruddy,  and  the  eyes  we  have  mentioned  resembled 
those  of  a  rat  in  acuteness,  and  even  fierceness,  of  expression. 
His  manner  was  not  without  a  sort  of  dignity  ;  and  the  inter- 
preter of  the  stars,  though  respectful,  seemed  altogether  at  his 
ease,  and  even  assumed  a  tone  of  instruction  and  command  in 
conversing  with  the  prime  favourite  of  Elizabeth. 

'  Your  prognostications  have  failed,  Alasco,'  said  the  earl, 
when  they  had  exchanged  salutations.     '  He  is  recovering.' 

'My  son,'  replied  the  astrologer,  'let  me  remind  you,  I 
warranted  not  his  death ;  nor  is  there  any  prognostication  that 
can  oe  derived  from  the  heavenly  bodies,  their  aspects  and 
"jeir  conjunctions,  which  is  not  liable  to  be  controlled  by  the 
will  of  Heaven.     Astra  regimt  homines,  sed  regit  astra  Dtms.' 

M)f  what  avail,  then,  i§  jy^our  mystery  ? '  inquired  the  earl. 

'»)t  much,  my  son,'  replied  the  old  man,  'since  it  can  show 
the  natural  and  probable  course  of  events,  although  that  course 
nioves  in  subordination  to  a  Higher  Power.  Thus,  in  reviewing 
the  horoscope  which  your  lordship  subjected  to  my  skill,  you 
will  observe  that  Saturn,  being  in  the  sixth  house  in  opposition 
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to  Mars,  retrograde  in  the  House  of  Life,  cannot  bat  denote 
loug  and  dangerous  sickness,  the  issue  whereof  is  in  the  will  of 
Heaven,  though  death  may  probably  be  inferred.      Yet,  if  1 
knew  the  name  of  the  party,  I  would  erect  another  scheme.' 
'His  name  is  a  secret,'  said  the  earl ;  'yet,  I  must  own,  thy 

Srognostication  hath  nut  been  unfaithful.  He  has  been  sick,  and 
angerously  so  —  not,  however,  to  death.  But  hast  thou  again 
cast  my  horoscope,  as  Vamey  directed  thee,  and  art  thou  j)rt'- 
pared  to  say  what  the  stars  tell  of  my  present  fortune  1 ' 
t  'My  art  stands  at  your  command,'  said  the  old  man;  'and 
uere,  my  sou,  is  the  map  of  thy  fortunes,  brilliant  in  aspect 
as  ever  beametl  from  those  blessed  signs  whereby  our  life  is 
influenced,  yet  not  unchequered  with  fears,  difficulties,  and 
dangers.' 

'  My  lot  were  more  than  mortal  were  it  otherwise,'  said  the 
earl ;  '  proceed,  father,  and  believe  you  speak  with  one  ready 
to  undergo  his  destiny  in  action  and  in  passion  as  may  beseem 
a  noble  of  England.' 

'  Thy  courage  to  do  and  to  suffer  must  be  wound  up  yet  a 
strain  higher,'  said  the  old  man.  '  The  stars  intimate  yet  a 
prouder  title,  yet  a  higher  rank.  It  is  for  thee  to  guess  their 
meaning,  not  for  me  to  name  it' 

'  Name  it,  I  conjure  you  —  name  it,  I  command  you,'  said 
the  earl,  his  eyes  brightening  as  he  spoke. 

'  I  may  not,  and  I  will  not,'  replied  the  old  man.  '  The  ire 
of  princes  is  as  the  wrath  of  the  hon.  But  mark,  and  judge  for 
thyself.  Here  Venus,  ascendant  in  the  House  of  Life,  and  eon- 
joined  with  Sol,  showers  down  that  flood  of  silver  light,  blejit 
with  gold,  which  promises  power,  wealth,  dignity,  all  that  the 
proud  heart  of  man  desires,  and  in  such  abundance,  that  never 
tile  future  Augustus  of  that  old  and  mighty  Rome  lieurd 
from  his  haruspice.i  such  a  tale  of  glory  as  from  this  rich  text 
my  lore  might  read  to  uiy  favourite  son.' 

'Thou  dost  but  jest  with  me,  fr*her,'  said  the  earl,  astonished 
at  the  strain  of  enthusiasm  in  which  the  astrologer  deliveied 
his  prediction. 

'  Is  it  for  him  to  jest  who  hath  his  eye  on  heaven,  who  hath 
his  foot  in  the  grave  t '  returned  the  old  man,  solemnly. 

The  earl  made  two  or  three  strides'  through  the  apartment, 
with  his  hand  outstretched,  as  one  who  follows  the  beckdiiing 
signal  of  some  phantom,  waving  him  on  to  deeds  of  high  iniimit. 
As  he  turned,  however,  he  caught  the  eye  of  the  astruloijer 
^lod  on  him,  while  an  observing  glance  of  the  most  sbiewd 
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penetration  shot  from  under  the  penthouse  of  his  sh&gtty  dark 
eyebrows.  Leicester's  haughty  and  suspicious  soul  at  once 
caught  fire;  he  darted  towards  the  old  man  from  the  further 
end  of  the  lofty  apartment,  only  standing  stiU  when  his  ex- 
tended hand  was  withm  a  foot  of  the  astrologer's  body 

Wretch!  he  said,  'if  you  dare  to  palter  with  me,  I  will 
have  your  skin  stripped  from  your  Uving  flesh  !  Confess  thou 
hast  been  hired  to  deceive  and  to  betray  me  — that  thou  art  a 
cheat,  and  1  thy  silly  prev  and  booty ! ' 

»  The  old  man  exhibited  some  symptoms  of  emotion,  but  not 
more  than  the  furious  deportment  of  his  patron  might  have 
extorted  from  innocence  itself. 

'What  means  this  violence,  my  lord?'  he  answered,  'or  in 
wnat  can  1  have  deserved  it  at  your  hands?' 

'Give  me  proo,;'  said  the  earl,  vehemently,  'that  you  have 
not  tampered  with  mine  enemies.' 

'My  lord,'  replied  the  old  man,  with  dignity,  'you  can  have 
no  better  proof  than  that  which  you  yourself  elected.     In  that 
turret  1  have  spent  the  last  twenty-four  hours,  under  the  key 
which  has  been  in  your  own  custody.     The  hours  of  darkness 
1  have  spent  in  gazing  on  the  heavenly  bodies  with  these  dim 
eyes,  and  during  those  of  light  I  have  toiled  this  aged  brain 
to  complete  the  calculation  arising  from  their  combinations, 
harthly  food  I  have  not  tasted  —  eanhly  voice  I  have  not  heard 
You  are  yourself  aware  I  had  no  means  of  doing  so;  and  yet 
1  tell  you  — I  who  have  been  thus  shut  up  in  solitude  and 
study -tha,t  withm  these  twenty-four  hours  your  star  has 
become  predominant  in  the  horizon,  and  either  the  bright  book 
of  heaven  speaks  false  or  there  must  have  been  a  proportionate 
revolution   in    your   fortunes    upon   earth.      If  nothing   has 
happened  within  that  space  to  secure  your  power  or  advance 
your  favour,  then  am  I   indeed  a  cheat,  and  the  divine  art 
jvlnch  was  first  devised  in   the  plains  of  Chaldea,  is  a  foul 
imposture. 

'It  is  true,'  said  1.  icester,  after  a  moment's  reflection,  'thou 
wert  closely  immured,  and  it  is  also  true  that  the  chnnge  has 
SSltEr'^*'  "'  ^^  ^'^"***''"  ^'^ich  thou  sayest  the  horoscope 

'  Wherefore  this  distrust,  then,  my  son  ? '  said  the  astrologer 
assuiumg  a  tone  of  admonition ;   'the  celestial  intelligences 
brook  not  diffidence,  even  in  their  favourites.' 
.     Feace,  father,'  answered  Leicester,  '  I  have  erred  in  doubt- 
ing tuee.    JNot  to  mortal  man,  nor  to  celestial  intelligence  — 
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ander  that  which  is  supreme  —  will  Dudley's  lips  say  more  in 
condescension  or  apology.  Speak  rather  to  the  present  purpose. 
Amid  these  bright  promises,  thou  hast  said  there  was  a 
threatening  aspc^  Can  thy  skill  tell  whence,  or  by  whose 
means,  such  danger  seems  to  impend  Y' 

•  Thus  fer  only,  answered  the  astrologer,  '  does  my  art  enable 
me  to  answer  your  query.  The  infortune  is  threatened  by 
the  malignant  and  adverse  aspect,  through  means  of  a  youth, 
and,  as  I  think,  a  rival ;  but  whether  in  love  or  in  prince's 
&vonr,  I  know  not ;  nor  can  I  give  &rther  indication  respect- 
ing him,  save  that  he  comes  from  the  western  quarter.' 

'The  western  — ha!'  replied  Leicester,  Mt  is  enough;  the 
tempest  does  indeed  brew  in  that  quarter.  Cornwall  and 
Devon  —  Raleigh  and  Tressiiian  —  one  of  them  is  indicated  ;  I 
must  beware  of  both.  Father,  if  I  have  done  thy  skill  in- 
justice, I  will  make  thee  a  lordly  recompense.' 

He  took  a  purse  of  gold  from  the  strong  casket  which  stood 
before  him.  '  Have  thou  double  the  recompense  which  Varney 
promised.  Be  faithful  —  be  secret  — obey  the  directions  thou 
shalt  receive  from  my  master  of  the  horse,  and  grudge  not  a 
little  seclusion  or  restraint  in  my  cause ;  it  shall  be  richly  con- 
sidered. Here,  Vamey,  conduct  this  venerable  man  to  thine 
own  lodging ;  tend  him  heedfiilly  in  all  things,  but  see  that 
he  holds  communication  with  no  one.' 

Vamey  bowed,  and  the  astrologer  kissed  the  earl's  hand  in 
tokexi  •  f  adieu,  and  followed  the  master  of  the  horse  to  another 
ar;ir^r  3  it,  in  which  were  placed  wine  and  refreshments  for 
his  use. 

The  astrologer  sat  down  to  his  repast,  while  Vamey  shut 
two  doors  with  great  precaution,  examined  the  tapestry,  lest 
any  listener  lurked  behind  it ;  and  then  sitting  down  opposite 
to  the  sage,  began  to  question  him. 

'  Saw  you  my  signal  from  the  court  beneath  1 ' 

'  I  did,'  said  Alasco,  for  by  such  name  he  was  at  present 
called,   'and  shaped  the  horoscope  accordingly.' 

'And  it  passed  upon  the  patron  without  challenge?'  con- 
tinued Vamey.  . 

'Not  without  challenge,'  replied  the  old  man,  'but  it  M 
pass ;  and  I  added,  as  before  agreed,  danger  from  a  discovcreil 
secret  and  a  westem  youth.' 

'  My  lord's  fear  will  stand  sponsor  to  the  one  and  his  eon 
science  to  the  other  of  these  prognostications,'  replied  Varney. 
•Sure,  never  man  chose  to  run  such  a  race  as  his,  yet  continued 
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to  retain  those  silly  scruples .'  I  am  fain  to  cheat  him  to  hia 
own  profit.  But  touching  your  matterH,  sage  interpreter  of 
the  stars,  I  can  tell  you  more  of  your  own  fortune  than  plan 
or  figure  can  show.     You  must  be  gone  from  hence  forthwith.' 

'I  will  not,'  said  Alasco,  peevishly.  '  I  have  been  too  much 
hurried  up  and  down  of  late  —  immured  for  day  and  night  in  a 
desolate  turret-chamber;  I  must  enjoy  my  liherty,  antl  pursue 
my  studies,  which  are  of  more  import  than  the  fate  of  fifty 
.statesmen  and  favourites,  that  rise  and  burst  like  bubbles  in 
the  atmosphere  of  a  court.' 

'  At  your  pleasure,'  said  Vamoy,  with  a  sneer  which  habit 
had  rendered  familiar  to  his  features,  and  which  forms  the 
priiifipal  characteristic  that  lainters  have  assigned  to  those 
(if  Siitan — ^'at  your  pleasure,'  he  said  ;  'you  may  enjoy  your 
liberty  and  your  studies  until  the  daggers  of  Sussex  s  followers 
are  clashing  within  your  doublet,  an«1  against  your  ribs.'  The 
old  man  turned  pale,  and  Vaniey  proceeded.  '  Wot  you  not 
he  liath  oftered  a  reward  fur  the  arch-quack  and  i)oison-vender, 
Demetrius,  who  sold  certain  precious  spices  to  his  lordship's 
cook  ?  What !  turn  you  pale,  old  friend  ?  Does  Ilali  already 
see  an  infortune  in  the  House  of  Life  ?  Why,  hark  thee,  we 
will  have  thee  down  to  an  old  house  of  mine  in  the  country, 
where  thou  shalt  live  with  a  hobnailed  slave,  whom  thy 
alchemy  may  convert  into  ducats,  for  to  such  coiiversion  alone 
is  thy  art  serviceable.' 

'It  is  false,  thou  foul-mouthed  railer,'  said  Alasco,  shaking 
with  impotent  anger  :  '  it  is  well  known  that  I  have  approached 
more  nearly  to  pnjectiou  than  any  hermetic  artist  wlio  now 
lives.  There  are  not  six  chemists  in  the  world  who  possess  so 
near  an  approximation  to  the  grand  arcanum ' 

'Come  —  come,'  .said  Varney,  interrupting  him,  'what  means 
this,  in  the  name  of  Heaven?  Do  we  not  know  one  another? 
1  believe  thee  to  be  so  perfect  —  so  very  pei-fect,  in  the  mystery 
of  cheating,  that,  having  imposed  upon  all  mankind,  thou  hast 
at  length,  in  some  measure,  imposed  upon  thyself;  and  with- 
out ceasing  to  dupe  others,  hast  become  a  species  of  dupe  to 
thine  own  imagination.  Blush  not  for  it,  man;  thou  art 
learned,  and  shalt  have  classical  comfort : 

Ne  quisquain  Ajacein  possit  8U()erare  nini  Ajax. 

No  one  but  thyself  could  have  gulled  thee,  and  thou  hast 
gulled  the  whole  brotheriiood  of  the  Ro;5y  Cross  beside  —  none 
80  deep  in  the  mystery  as  thou.     But  hark  thee  in  thine  ear ; 
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had  the  aeasoning  which  spiced  Sassex's  broth  wrought  nuire 
Burely,  1  would  have  thought  better  of  the  cheiuical  science 
thou  dost  boast  so  highly.' 

'  Thou  art  a  harilened  villain,  Vamey,'  replied  Alasco  ; '  iimny 
will  do  those  things,  who  dare  not  speak  of  them.' 

'  And  many  speak  of  them  who  dare  not  do  them,'  answered 
Vamey;  'but  be  not  wroth  —  I  will  not  quarrel  with  thee.  If 
I  did,  I  were  &in  to  live  on  eggs  for  a  month,  that  I  nii^'lit 
feed  without  fear.  Tell  me  at  once,  how  came  thine  art  to  tail 
thee  at  this  great  emergency  V 

'  The  Earl   of  Sussex's   horoscope   intimates,'  replied    tlie 
astrologer,  'that  the  sign  of  the  ascendant  being  in  couilti^ 
tion ' 

'Away  with  your  gibberish,'  replied  Vamey;  'think'st  thuu 
it  is  the  patron  thou  speak'st  with  1 ' 

*I  crave  your  pardon,'  replied  the  old  man,  '  and  sweai  to 
VDU,  I  know  but  one  medicine  that  could  have  saved  the  earl's 
life ;  and  as  no  man  living  in  England  knows  that  antitlote 
save  myself,  moreover,  as  the  ingredients,  one  of  them  in 
particular,  are  scarce  possible  to  be  come  by,  I  must  needs 
suppose  his  escape  was  owing  to  such  a  constitution  of  lungs 
and  vital  parts  as  was  never  before  bound  up  in  a  body  of  cliiy.' 

'There  was  some  talk  of  a  auack  who  waited  upon  him,"  suid 
Vamey,  after  a  moment's  reflection.  '  Are  you  sure  there  is 
no  one  in  England  who  has  this  secret  of  thine  ? ' 

'One  man  there  was,'  said  the  doctor,  'once  my  sersant, 
who  might  have  stolen  this  of  me,  with  one  or  two  other 
secrets  of  art.  But  content  you,  Mast<r  Vamey,  it  is  no  jiart 
of  my  policy  to  suffer  such  interlopers  to  interfere  in  iii\ 
trade.  He  pries  into  no  mysteries  more,  I  warrant  you  ;  for, 
as  I  well  believe,  he  hath  been  wafted  to  heaven  on  the  win^'  of 
a  fiery  dragon.  Peace  be  with  him !  But  in  this  retreat  of 
mine,  shall  I  have  the  use  of  mine  elaboratory  1 ' 

•  Of  a  whole  workshop,  man,'  said  Vamey  ;  '  for  a  reverend 
father  abbot,  who  was  fain  to  give  place  to  bluff  King  Hal  and 
some  of  his  courtiers  a  score  of  years  since,  had  a  cheniist's 
complete  apparatus,  which  he  was  obliged  to  leave  behind  liim 
to  his  successors.  Thou  shalt  there  occupy,  and  melt,  and 
puff,  and  blaze,  and  multiply,  until  the  green  dragon  ben iiiie  a 
golden  goose,  or  whatever  the  newer  phrase  of  the  brotlierliood 
may  testify.' 

•Thou  art  right,  Master  Vaniey,'  said  the  alchemist,  setting 
his  teeth  close  and  griniling  them  together  —  '  thou  art  right, 
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even  in  thy  very  contempt  of  right  and  reason.  For  what 
thou  sayest  in  mockery  may  in  sober  verity  chance  to  happen 
ere  we  meet  again.  If  the  most  venerable  sitgea  of  ancient 
.lays  have  spoken  the  truth ;  if  the  most  learned  of  our  own 
luve  rightly  received  it ;  if  I  have  been  accepted  wherever  I 
travelled,  in  Germany,  in  Poland,  in  Italy,  and  in  the  farther 
Tartary,  as  one  to  whom  nature  has  unveiled  her  darkest 
secrets ;  if  I  have  acquired  the  most  secret  signs  and  passwords 
of  the  Jewish  Cabala,  so  that  the  greyest  beard  in  the  syna- 
gogue would  brush  the  steps  to  make  them  clean  for  me  —  if 
all  this  18  so,  and  if  there  remains  but  one  step  —  one  little  step 
-  betwixt  my  long,  deep,  and  dark,  and  subterranean  progress 
and  that  blue  of  light  which  shall  show  nature  watching  her 
richest  and  her  most  glorious  productions  in  the  very  cracfie  — 
one  step  betwixt  dependence  and  the  power  of  sovereignty  —  one 
step  betwixt  poverty  and  such  a  sum  of  wealth  as  earth,  without 
that  noble  secret,  cannot  minister  from  all  her  mines  in  the 
old  or  the  new-found  world  —  if  this  be  all  so,  is  it  not  reason- 
able that  to  this  I  dedicate  my  future  life,  secure,  for  a  brief 
penod  of  studious  patience,  to  rise  above  the  mean  dependence 
upon  favourites  and  their  favourites  by  which  I  am  now 
enthralled  ? ' 

'  Now,  bravo !  — bravo  !  my  good  father,'  said  Vamey,  with 
the  usual  sardonic  expression  of  ridicule  on  his  countenance ; 
'  yet  all  this  approximation  to  the  philosopher's  stone  wringeth 
not  one  single  crown  out  of  my  Lord  Leicester's  pouch,  and  far 
less  out  of  Richard  Vamey 's.  We  must  have  earthly  and  sub- 
stantial services,  man,  and  care  not  whom  else  thou  canst 
delude  with  thy  philosophical  charlatanry.' 

'My  son  Varney,'  said  the  alchemist,  'the  unbelief,  gathered 
around  thee  like  a  frost-fog,  hath  dimmed  thine  acute  percep- 
tii.ii  to  that  which  is  a  stumbling-block  to  the  wise,  and  which 
yet,  to  him  who  seeketh  knowletlge  with  humility,  extends  a 
lesson  so  clear  that  he  who  runs  may  read.  Ilath  not  art, 
think  st  thou,  the  means  of  completing  nature's  imperfect  con- 
nctiuiis  in  her  attemi)ts  to  form  the  precious  metals,  even  as 
,y  "'j*^  i^*^  can  perfect  those  other  operations,  of  incubation, 
<  istilhition,  fermentation,  and  similar  processes  of  an  ordinary 
<loscription,  by  which  we  extract  life  itself  out  of  a  senseless 
eg?,  summon  purity  and  vitality  out  of  muddv  dregs,  or  call 
nit.i  vivacity  the  inert  substance  of  a  sluggish  liquid  ? ' 
.  "I  have  heard  all  this  before,' said  Varney,  'and  my  heart 
!s  i.io(jf  against  such  cant  ever  since  I  sent  twenty  grxnl  gold 
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pieces  —  marry,  it  was  in  the  nonage  of  my  wit  —  to  advance  the 
^vand  magisterium,  all  which,  God  help  the  while,  vanished  in 
fwmo.  Since  that  moment,  when  I  paid  for  my  freedom,  I  defy 
chemistry,  astrology,  pahuistry,  and  every  other  occult  art, 
weT«  it  as  secret  as  hell  itself,  to  unloose  the  stricture  of  my 
purw-strings.  Marry,  I  neither  defy  the  manna  of  St.  Nicholas 
nor  can  I  dispense  with  it.  Thy  first  task  must  be  to  prepare 
some  when  thou  getst  down  to  my  little  sequestered  retrejit 
yonder,  and  then  make  as  much  gold  as  thou  wilt.' 

•  I  will  make  no  more  of  that  dose,'  replied  the  alchemist, 

resolutely.  ,        ,   ,   ,    .         , 

'Then,'  said  the  master  of  the  horse,  '  thou  shalt  be  hanged 
for  what  thou  hast  made  already,  and  so  were  the  j?reat  secret 
for  ever  lost  to  mankind.  Do  not  humanity  this  injustice, 
good  father,  but  e'en  bend  to  thy  destiny,  and  make  us  an 
ounce  or  two  of  this  same  stuff,  which  cannot  prejudice  above 
one  or  two  individuals,  in  order  to  gain  lifetime  to  discover 
the  universal  medicine,  which  shall  clear  away  all  mortal 
diseases  at  once.  But  cheer  up,  thou  grave,  learned,  and 
most  melancholy  jackanapes !  Hast  thou  not  told  me  tluit  a 
moderate  portion  of  thy  drug  hath  mild  effects,  no  ways  ulti- 
mately dangerous  to  the  human  frame,  but  which  produces 
depression  of  spirits,  nausea,  heailache,  an  unwillingness  to 
change  of  place  —  even  such  a  state  of  temper  as  would  keep  a 
bird  from  flying  out  of  a  cage  were  the  door  left  onen  1 ' 

•I  have  said  so,  and  it  is  true,'  said  the  alchemist;  'this 
effect  will  it  produce,  and  tlu  bird  who  partakes  of  it  in  such 
proportion  shall  sit  for  a  season  drooping  on  her  perch,  without 
thinking  of  the  free  blue  sky  or  of  the  fair  greenwood,  tliouj,'li 
the  one  be  lighted  by  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun  and  the  other 
ringing  with  the  newly  awakened  song  of  all  the  feathered 
inhabitants  of  the  forest.' 

'And  this  without  danger  to  lifel'  said  Vamey,  somewhat 

anxiously.  i  i        i 

'  Ay,  so  that  proportion  and  measure  be  not  exceeded  :  ami 
BO  that  one  who  knows  the  nature  of  the  manna  be  ever  near 
to  watch  the  symptoms,  and  succour  in  case  of  need.' 

'  Thou  shalt  regulate  the  whole,'  said  Vamey  ;  '  thy  rewanl 
shall  be  princely,  if  thou  keep'st  time  and  touch,  and  e.xceedest 
not  the  due  proportion,  to  the  prejudice  of  her  health  ;  otlier 
wise  tliy  punishment  shall  be  as  signal'  _   , 

•  The  prejudice  of  her  health  ! '  repeated  Alasco  ;  '  it  is,  tl 
a  woman  I  am  to  use  my  skill  upon  ] ' 
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'No,  thou  fooV  replied  Vamey  ;  ' said  I  not  it  was  a  bird  — 
h  reclaimed  linnet,  whose  pipe  might  soothe  a  hawk  when  in 
mid  stoop  1  I  see  thine  eye  sparkle,  and  I  know  thy  beard  is 
not  altogether  so  white  as  art  hr^  made  it :  that,  at  least,  thou 
hast  been  able  to  transmute  to  silver.  But  mark  me,  this  is  no 
mate  fo"  thee.  This  caged  bird  is  dear  to  one  who  brooks  no 
rivalry,  and  far  less  such  rivalry  as  thine,  and  her  health  must 
over  all  things  be  cared  for.  But  she  is  in  the  case  of  being 
commanded  down  to  yonder  Kenilworth  revels  ;  and  it  is  most 
exi)edient  —  most  needful  —  most  necessary  that  she  fly  not 
thither.  Of  these  necessities  and  their  causes  it  is  not  needful 
that  she  should  know  aught,  and  it  is  to  be  thought  that  her 
own  wish  may  lead  her  to  combat  all  ordinary  reasons  which 
can  be  urged  for  her  remaining  a  housekeeper.' 

'That  is  but  natural,'  said  the  alchemist,  with  a  strange 
smile,  which  vet  bore  a  greater  reference  to  the  human  char- 
acter than  the  uninterested  and  abstracted  gaze  which  his 
physiognomy  had  hitherto  expressed,  where  all  seemed  to  refer 
to  some  world  distant  from  that  which  was  existing  around 
him. 

'  It  is  so,'  answered  Vamey  :  '  you  understand  women  well, 
though  it  may  have  been  long  since  you  were  conversant 
amongst  them.  Well,  then,  she  is  not  to  be  contradicted,  yet 
she  is  not  to  be  humoured.  Understand  me  —  a  slight  illness, 
sufficient  to  take  away  the  desire  of  removing  from  thence,  and 
to  make  such  of  your  wise  fraternity  as  may  be  called  in  to  aid 
recommend  a  quiet  residence  at  home,  will,  in  one  word,  be 
esteemed  good  service,  and  remunerated  as  such.' 

'  I  am  not  to  be  asked  to  affect  the  House  of  Life  ? '  said  the 
chemist. 

'  On  the  contrary,  we  will  have  thee  hanged  if  thou  dost,' 
replied  Varney. 

'And  1  must,'  added  Alasco,  'have  opportunity  to  do  my 
timi,  and  all  facilities  for  concealment  or  escape,  should  there 
be  detection  ? ' 

'All  — all,  and  everything,  thou  infidel  in  all  but  the  impos- 
sibilities of  alchemy.  Why,  man,  for  what  dost  thou  take  me  ? ' 
lie  old  man  rose,  and  taking  a  liglit,  walked  towards  the 
end  of  the  apartment,  where  was  a  door  that  led  to  the  small 
*''eeping-room  destined  for  his  reception  dnrinir  tlio  night.  At 
the  door  he  turned  round,  and  slowly  repeated  Varney 's  ques- 
tion ere  he  answered  it.  '  For  what  do  1  tdvc  thno,  Rioh.ird 
Varney?    Why,  for  a  worse  devil  than  I  have  been  myself 
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Bat  I  am  in  your  toils,  and  I  must  serve  you  till  my  term 
be  out' 

'Well — well,'  answered  Vamey,  hastily,  'be  sturring  with 
grey  light.  It  may  be  we  shall  not  need  thy  medicine.  Do 
nought  till  I  myself  come  down.  Michael  Lamboume  shall 
guide  you  to  the  place  of  your  destination.'  ^ 

When  Vamey  heard  the  adept's  door  shut  and  carefully 
bolted  within,  he  stepped  towards  i^  and  with  similar  precau- 
tion carefiilly  locked  it  on  the  outside,  and  took  the  key  fruin 
the  lock,  muttering  to  himself,  'Worse  than  thee,  thou  poitsun- 
ing  quacksalver  and  witch-monger,  who,  if  thou  art  not  a 
bounden  slave  to  the  devil,  it  is  only  because  he  disdains  such 
an  apprentice  !  I  am  a  mortal  man,  and  seek  by  moilal  means 
the  gratification  of  my  passions  and  advancement  of  my  pros- 
pects. Thou  art  a  vassal  of  hell  itself.  So  ho,  Lamboume ! ' 
he  called  at  another  door,  and  Michael  made  his  appearance, 
with  a  flushed  cheek  and  an  unsteady  step. 

'  Thou  art  drunk,  thou  villain  ! '  said  Vamey  to  him. 

'Doubtless,  noble  sir,' replied  the  unabashed  Michael,  'we 
have  been  drinking  all  even  to  the  glories  of  the  day,  and  to 
my  noble  Lord  of  Leicester,  and  his  valiant  master  of  the  horse. 
Drunk !  odds  blades  and  poniards,  he  that  would  refuse  to 
swallow  a  dozen  healths  on  such  an  evening  is  a  base  besopiiio 
and  a  puckfist,  and  shall  swallow  six  inches  of  my  dagger  ! ' 

'Hark  ye,  scoundrel,'  said  Vamey,  'be  sober  on  the  instant, 
I  command  thee.  I  know  thou  canst  throw  off  thy  drunken 
folly,  like  a  fool's  coat,  at  pleasure ;  and  if  not,  it  were  the 
for  thee.' 
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Lamboume  drooped  his  head,  left  the  apartment, 
returned  in  two  or  three  minutes  with  his  faee  composed,  liis 
hair  adjusted,  his  dress  in  order,  and  exhibiting  as  great  ,i 
difference  from  his  former  self  as  if  the  whole  man  had  heen 
changed. 

'  Art  thou  sober  now,  and  dost  thou  comprehend  me  ? '  said 
Vamey,  sternly. 

Lamboume  bowed  in  acquiescence. 

'Thou  must  presently  down  to  Cumnor  Place  with  the 
reverend  man  of  art  who  sleeps  yonder  in  the  little  vaulted 
chamber.  Here  is  the  key,  that  thou  mayest  call  him  by  tiuu-i. 
Take  another  trusty  fellow  with  you.  Use  him  well  on  tlio 
joumey,  but  let  him  not  escape  you  ;  pistol  him  if  he  attemiit 
it,  and  1  will  be  your  warrant.    I  will  give  thee  lettei>  to 

>  See  nr.  Julio.    Note  11. 
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Foster.  The  doctor  is  to  occupy  the  lower  apartments  of  the 
eastern  quadrangle,  with  freedom  to  use  the  old  elaboratory 
and  Its  implements.  He  is  to  have  no  access  to  the  lady  but 
stich  as  I  shall  point  out  —  only  she  may  be  amused  to  see  his 
l)hilosophical  jugglery.  Thou  wilt  await  at  Cumnor  Place  my 
farther  orders ;  and,  as  thou  livest,  beware  of  the  ale-bench 
and  the  aquavitae  flask.  Each  breath  drawn  in  Cumnor  Place 
must  be  kept  severed  from  common  air.' 

'  Enough,  my  lord  —  I  mean  my  worshipfiil  master  —  soon,  I 
trust,  to  be  my  worshipful  knightly  master.  You  have  given 
me  my  lesson  and  my  license  ;  I  will  execute  the  one,  and  not 
abuse  the  other.     I  will  be  in  the  saddle  by  daybreak.' 

'Do  so,  and  deserve  favour.  Stay— ere  thou  goest^  fill  me 
a  cup  of  wine ;  not  out  of  that  flask,  sirrah,'  as  Lamboume  was 
pouring  out  from  that  which  Alasco  had  left  half  finished, 
'fetch  me  a  fresh  one.' 

Lamboume  obeyed,  and  Vamey,  after  rinsing  his  mouth 
with  the  liquor,  drank  a  lull  cup,  and  said,  as  he  took  up  a 
lamp  to  retreat  to  his  sleeping-apartment,  *  It  is  strange  —  I  am 
as  littje  the  slave  of  fancy  as  any  one,  yet  I  never  speak  for  a 
few  minutes  with  this  fellow  Alasco,  but  my  mouth  and  lungs 
feel  as  if  soiled  with  the  funics  of  calcined  arsenic  — pah  ! ' 

So  saying,  he  left  the  apartment.  Lambou  le  lingered,  to 
Jnnk  a  cup  of  the  freshly  opened  flask.  '  It  is  from  St.  John's 
Bcr;,'!  he  said,  as  he  paused  in  the  draught  to  enjoy  its 
flavour,  'and  has  the  true  relish  of  the  violet.  But  I  must 
forfMjar  it  now,  that  I  may  one  day  drink  it  at  my  own  pleasure.' 
Ami  he  quaffed  a  goblet  of  water  to  quench  the  fumes  of  the 
Rhenish  wine,  retired  slowly  towards  the  door,  made  a  pause, 
iinil  then,  finding  the  temptation  irresistible,  walked  hastily 
hnvX  and  took  another  long  pull  at  tlio  wine-flask,  without  the 
utrniaiity  of  a  cup. 

'Were  it  not  for  this  accursed  custom,'  he  said,  'I  might 
<•  iiiil)  as  high  as  Vamey  himself.  But  ulio  can  climb  when 
the  room  turns  round  with  him  like  a  parish-top  1  I  would 
the  distance  were  greater,  or  the  road  ron.jher,  betwixt  my 
iiaiid  and  mouth !  But  I  will  drink  nothing  to-morrow  save 
water  — nothing  save  fair  water.' 
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CHAPTER  XIX 

Pittol.  And  tidings  do  I  bring,  and  lucky  joys, 
And  happy  news  of  price. 

PcdgUiff.  I  prithee  now,  deliver  them  like  to  men  of  this  world. 

Pistol.  A  foutra  for  the  world,  and  worldlings  base  ! 
I  speak  of  Africa,  and  golden  joys. 

Eenry  IV.  Part  IL 

THE  public  room  of  the  Black  Bear  at  Cumnor,  to  which 
the  scene  of  our  story  now  returns,  boasted,  on  the 
evening  which  we  treat  of,  no  ordinary  assembkije  of 
guests.  There  had  been  a  fair  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the 
cutting  mercer  of  Abingdon,  mth  some  of  the  other  person- 
ages miom  the  reader  has  already  been  made  aci[uainted  with, 
as  friends  and  customers  of  Giles  Gosling,  had  already  formed 
their  wonted  circle  around  the  evening  fire,  and  were  talking 
over  the  news  of  the  day. 

A  lively,  bustling,  arch  fellow,  whose  pack  and  oaken  ell- 
wand, studded  duly  with  brass  points,  denoted  him  to  be  of 
Autolycus's  profession,  occupied  a  good  deal  of  the  attention, 
and  furnished  much  of  the  amusement,  of  the  evening.  Tlie 
pedlars  of  those  days,  it  must  be  remembered,  were  men  of  far 
greater  importance  than  the  degenerate  and  degraded  hawkers 
of  our  modern  times.  It  was  by  means  of  these  peripatetic 
venders  that  the  country  trade,  in  the  finer  manufactures  used 
in  female  dress  particularly,  was  almost  entirely  carrictl  on ; 
and  if  a  merchant  of  this  description  arrived  at  the  dignity  of 
travelling  with  a  pack-horse,  he  was  a  person  of  no  small  con- 
sequence, and  company  for  the  most  substantial  yeoman  or 
fr&nklin  whom  he  might  meet  in  his  wanderings. 

The  pedlar  of  whom  we  speak  bore,  accordinglv,  an  active 
and  unrebuked  share  in  the  merriment  to  which  the  rafters  of 
the  bonny  Black  Bear  of  Cumnor  resounded.  He  had  his  smile 
with  pretty  Mistress  Cicely,  his  broad  laugh  with  mine  host, 
and  his  jest  upon  dashing  Master  Goldtnred,  who,  thuufjh 
indeed  without  any  such  benevolent  intention  on  his  own  part. 
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was  the  general  butt  of  the  evening.  The  pedlar  and  he  were 
closely  engaged  in  a  dispute  upon  the  preference  due  to  the 
Spanish  aether-stock  over  the  black  Gascoigne  hose,  and  mine 
host  had  just  winked  to  the  guests  around  him,  as  who  should 
say,  'You  will  have  mirth  presently,  my  masters,'  when  the 
trampling  of  horses  was  heard  in  the  courtyard,  and  the  hostler 
was  loudly  summoned,  with  a  few  of  the  newest  oaths  then  in 
vogue  to  add  force  to  the  invocation.  Out  tumbled  Will 
Hostler,  John  Tapster,  and  all  the  militia  of  the  inn,  who  had 
sluuk  from  their  posts  in  order  to  collect  some  scattered  crumbs 
of  the  mirth  which  was  tlying  about  among  the  ciistomers.  Out 
iiit<)  the  yard  sallied  mine  host  himself  also,  to  do  fitting  saluta- 
tion to  his  new  guests  ;  and  presently  returned,  ushering  into 
the  apartment  his  own  worthy  nephew,  Michael  Lambourne, 
pretty  tolerably  drunk,  and  having  under  his  escort  the  as- 
trologer. Alasco,  though  still  a  little  old  man,  had,  by  altering 
his  gown  to  a  riding-dress,  trimming  his  beard  and  eyebrows, 
and  so  forth,  struck  at  least  a  score  of  years  from  his  apparent 
age,  and  might  now  seem  an  active  man  of  sixty,  or  little  up- 
wji'-'ls.  He  appeared  at  present  exceedingly  anxious,  and  had 
iiisijted  much  with  Lambourne  that  they  snould  not  enter  the 
inn,  but  go  straight  forward  to  the  place  of  their  destination. 
But  Lambourne  would  not  be  controlled.  *  By  Cancer  and 
Capricorn,'  he  vociferated,  'and  the  whole  heavenly  host  — 
besides  all  the  stars  that  these  blessed  eyes  of  mine  have  seen 
sparkle  in  the  southern  heavens,  to  which  these  northern 
blinkers  are  but  farthing  candles  —  I  will  be  unkindly  for  no 
one's  humour  —  I  will  stay  and  salute  my  worthy  uncle  here. 
Cliesu !  that  good  blood  should  ever  be  forgotten  betwixt 
friends  !  A  gallon  of  your  best,  uncle,  and  let  it  go  round  to 
the  health  ot  the  noble  Earl  of  Leicester  !  What !  shall  we 
nut  'jollogue  together,  and  warm  the  cockles  of  our  ancient 
kindness  1    Shall  we  not  collogue,  I  say  ? ' 

'  With  all  my  heart,  kinsman,'  said  mine  host,  who  obviously 
wished  to  be  rid  of  him  ;  '  but  are  you  to  stand  shot  to  all  this 
good  li(juor  ? ' 

This  is  a  question  has  quelled  many  a  jovial  toper,  but  it 
moved  not  the  purpose  of  Lamboume's  soul.  '  Question  my 
means,  nuucle  ? '  he  said,  producing  a  handful  of  mixed  gold  and 
silver  pieces  —  'question  Mexico  and  Peru  —  question  the 
Queen's  exchequer- — God  save  her  Majesty!  She  is  my  good 
lord's  good  mistress.' 

'  Well,  kinsman,'  said  mine  host,  '  it  is  my  business  to  sell 
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wine  to  those  who  can  buy  it  So,  Jack  Tapster,  do  me  thine 
offic&  But  I  would  I  knew  how  to  come  by  money  as  lightly 
as  thoa  dost,  Mike.' 

'Why,  uncle,'  said  Lamboume,  'I  will  tell  thee  a  secret. 
Dost  see  this  little  old  fellow  here  ?  as  old  and  withered  a  chip 
as  ever  the  devil  put  into  his  porridge  ;  and  yet,  uncle,  between 
you  and  me,  he  hath  Potosi  in  that  brain  of  his.  'Sblood  !  he 
can  coin  ducats  &8ter  than  I  can  vent  oaths.' 

'  I  will  have  none  of  his  cohiage  in  my  purse  though,  Michael,' 
said  mine  host ;  '  I  know  what  belongs  to  felsifying  the  Queen's 
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•  Thou  art  an  ass,  uncle,  for  as  old  as  thou  art.  Pull 
not  by  the  skirts,  doctor,  thou  art  an  ass  thyself  to  boot ; 
being  both  asses,  I  tell  ye  I  spoke  but  metaphorically.' 

'  Are  you  mad  ? '  said  the  old  man ; '  is  the  devil  in  you  ?  Can 
you  not  let  us  begone  without  drawing  all  men's  eyes  on  us  ? ' 

'  Sayest  thou  ? '  said  Lamboume.  'Thou  art  deceived  now  — 
no  man  shall  see  you  an  I  give  the  word.  By  Heavens,  masters, 
an  any  one  dare  to  look  on  this  old  gentleman,  I  will  slash  the 
eyes  out  of  his  head  with  m^  poniard !  So  sit  down,  old  friend, 
and  be  merry ;  these  are  mine  ingles  —  mine  ancient  inmates, 
and  will  betray  no  man.' 

'  Had  you  not  better  withdraw  to  a  private  apartment, 
nephew,'  said  Giles  Gosling.  •  You  speak  strange  matter,'  he 
added,  'and  there  be  intelligencers  everywhere.' 

'  I  care  not  for  them,'  said  the  magnanimous  Michael.  '  In- 
telligencers 1  pshaw !  I  serve  the  noble  Earl  of  Leicester.  Here 
comes  the  wine.  Fill  round,  Master  Skinker,  a  carouse  to  the 
health  of  the  flower  of  England,  the  noble  Earl  of  Leicester !  I 
say,  the  noble  Earl  of  Leicester !  He  that  does  me  not  reascm 
is  a  swine  of  Sussex,  and  I  '11  make  him  kneel  to  the  pledge,  if  I 
should  cut  his  hams  and  smoke  them  for  bacon.' 

None  disputed  a  pledge  given  under  such  formidable  penal- 
ties ;  and  Michael  Lamboume,  whose  drunken  humour  was  not 
of  course  diminished  by  this  new  potation,  went  on  in  the  same 
wild  way,  renewing  his  acquaintance  with  such  of  the  guests  as 
he  had  formerly  known,  and  experiencing  a  reception  in  whieb 
there  was  now  something  of  deference,  mingled  with  a  got)d  deal 
of  fear ;  for  the  least  servitor  of  the  favourite  earl,  especially 
such  a  man  as  Lamboume,  was,  for  very  sufficient  reasonS;  an 
object  both  of  the  one  and  of  the  other. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  old  man,  seeing  his  guide  in  this  un- 
controllable humour,  ceased  to  remonstrate  with  him,  and  sitting 
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down  in  the  most  obscure  corner  of  the  room,  called  for  a  small 
measure  of  sack,  over  which  he  seemed,  as  it  were,  to  slumber, 
withdrawinghimself  as  much  as  possible  from  general  observa- 
tion, and  doing  nothing  which  could  recall  his  existence  to  the 
recollection  of  his  fellow-traveller,  who  by  this  time  had  got 
into  close  intimacy  with  his  ancient  comrade,  Goldthred  of 
Abingdon. 

'Never  believe  me,  bully  Mike,'  said  the  mercer,  'if  I  am 
not  as  glad  to  see  thee  as  ever  I  was  to  see  a  customer's  money ! 
Why,  thou  canst  give  a  friend  a  sly  place  at  a  mask  or  a  revel 
now,  Mike ;  av,  or,  I  warrant  thee,  thou  canst  say  in  my  lord's 
ear,  when  my  honourable  lord  is  down  in  these  parts,  and  wants 
a  Spanish  ruff  or  the  like  —  thou  canst  say  in  his  ear,  "  There  is 
mine  old  friend,  young  Laurence  Goldthred  of  Abingdon,  has  as 
good  wares,  lawn,  tiffany,  cambric,  and  so  forth  —ay,  and  is  as 
pretty  a  piece  of  man's  flesh,  too,  as  is  in  Berkshire,  and  will 
ruffle  it  for  your  lordship  with  any  man  of  his  inches  " ;  and 
thou  mayest  say ' 

'  I  can  say  a  hundred  d— d  lies  besides,  mercer,'  answered 
Laiuboume  j  'what^  one  must  not  stand  upon  a  good  word  for 
a  friend ! ' 

'llere  is  to  thee,  Mike,  with  all  my  heart,'  said  the  mercer ; 
'  and  thou  canst  tell  one  the  reality  of  the  new  fashions  too. 
Here  was  a  rogue  pedlar  but  now  was  crying  up  the  old- 
fashioned  Spanish  nether-stock  over  the  Gascoigne  hose,  al- 
though thou  seest  b  >;  well  the  French  ho  ;e  set  off  the  leg  and 
knee,  being  adorned  with  parti-coloured  garters  and  garniture 
in  oonformity,' 

'  Excellent  —  excellent,'  replied  Lambourne  ;  '  why,  thy  limber 
bit  of  a  thigh,  thrust  through  that  bunch  of  slashed  buckram 
and  tiffany,  shows  like  a  housewife's  distaff  when  the  flax  is 
half  spun  off ! ' 

'Said  I  not  so? 'said  the  mercer,  whose  shallow  brain  was 
now  overflowed  in  his  turn  ;  '  where,  then  —  where  be  this  rascal 
pedlar  ?  —  there  was  a  pedlar  here  but  now,  methinks.  Mine 
host,  where  the  foul  fiend  is  this  pedlar  ? ' 

'Where  wise  men  should  be,  Master  Goldthred,'  replied 
Giles  Gosling  :  '  even  shut  up  in  his  private  chamber,  telling 
over  the  sales  of  to-day,  and  preparing  for  the  custom  of  to- 
morrow.' 

'  Hang  him,  a  mechanical  chuff ! '  said  the  mercer  ;  '  but  for 
shame,  it  were  a  good  deed  to  euse  him  of  his  wares  —  a  set  of 
peddling  knaves,  who  stroll  through  the  land,  and  hurt  the 
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established  trader.    There  are  good  fellows  in  Berkshire  yet, 
mine  host ;  your  pedlar  may  be  met  withal  on  Maiden  Castle. 
'Ay,'  replied  mine  host,  lauj^hing,  'and  he  who  meets  him 
may  meet  his  match  :  the  pedlar  is  a  tall  man.' 

•  Is  he  ? '  said  Goldthred. 

•  Is  he ! '  replied  the  host ;  '  ay,  by  cock  and  pie,  is  he  —  the 

very  pedlar  he  who  raddled  Robin  Hood  so  tightly,  as  the  soug 

says  — 

Now  Robin  Hood  drew  hia  sword  so  good, 

The  pedlar  drew  his  brand, 
And  he  hath  raddled  him  Robin  Hood, 

Till  he  neither  could  see  nor  stand.' 

'  Hang  him,  foul  scroyle,  let  him  pass,'  said  the  mercer  ;  '  if 
he  he  such  a  one,  there  were  small  worship  to  be  won  upon 
him.  And  now  tell  me,  Mike  —  my  hone.«»t  Mike,  how  wears  the 
hollands  you  won  of  me  1' 

'  Why,  well,  as  you  may  see.  Master  Goldthred,'  answered 
Mike ;  '  I  will  bestow  a  pot  on  thee  for  the  handsel.  Fill  the 
flagon,  Master  Tapster.' 

'Thou  wilt  win  no  more  hollands,  I  think,  on  such  wager, 
friend  Mike,'  said  the  mercer;  'for  the  sulky  swain,  Tony 
Foster,  rails  at  thee  all  to  nought,  and  swears  you  shall  ne'er 
darken  his  doors  again,  for  that  your  oaths  are  enough  to  blow 
the  roof  off  a  Christian  man's  dwelling.' 

'  Doth  he  say  so,  the  mincing,  hypocritical  miser  ? '  vociferated 
Lamboume.  '  Why,  then,  he  shall  come  down  and  receive  my 
commands  here,  tlus  blessed  night,  under  my  uncle's  rout! 
And  I  will  ring  him  such  a  black  sanctus  that  he  shall  think 
the  devil  hath  him  by  the  skirts  for  a  month  to  come,  t'ur 
barely  hearing  me.' 

'Nay,  now  the  pottle-pot  is  uppermost,  with  a  witness  1' 
said  the  mercer.  'Tony  Foster  obey  thy  whistle !  Alas  !  good 
Mike,  go  sleep  —  go  sleep.' 

'  I  tell  thee  what,  thou  thin-faced  gull,'  said  Michael  Ijam- 
bourne,  in  high  chafe,  '  I  will  wager  thee  fifty  angels  against 
the  first  five  shelves  of  thy  shop,  numbering  upward  from  tlie 
&lse  light,  with  all  that  is  on  tnem,  that  I  malce  Tony  Foster 
come  down  to  this  public-house  before  we  have  finished  three 
rounds.' 

'  I  will  lay  no  bet  to  that  amount,'  said  the  mercer,  some- 
thing sobered  by  an  offer  which  intimated  rather  too  private 
a  knowledge,  on  Ijambounie's  part,  of  the  secret  recesses  of  liis 
shop  -  - '  I  will  lay  no  such  wager,'  he  said  ;  '  but  I  will  stake  live 
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angela  against  thy  five,  if  thou  wilt,  that  Tony  Fostw  will  not 
leave  his  own  roof,  or  come  to  alehouse  after  prayer  time,  for 
thee  or  any  man.' 

♦  Content,'  said  Lambounie.  '  Here,  uncle,  hold  stakes,  and 
let  one  of  your  young  bleed-barrels  there  —  one  of  your  infent 
tapsters,  trip  presently  up  to  the  Place,  and  give  this  letter 
to  Master  Foster,  and  say  that  I,  his  ingle,  Michael  Lamboume, 
pray  to  sjpeak  with  him  at  mine  uncle's  castle  here,  upon 
business  of  grave  import.  Away  with  thee,  child,  for  it  is  now 
sundown,  and  the  wretch  goeth  to  bed  with  the  birds,  to  save 
mutton-suet  —  fau^h  ! ' 

Shortly  after  this  messenger  was  despatched  —  an  interval 
which  was  spent  in  drinking  and  buffoonery  —  he  returned  with 
the  answer  that  Master  Foster  was  coming  presently. 

'  Won  —  won ! '  said  Lamboume,  darting  on  the  stake. 

'Not  till  he  comes,  if  you  please,'  said  the  mercer,  inter- 
fering. 

'Why,  'sblood,  he  is  at  the  threshold,'  replied  Michael 
'  What  said  he,  boy  ? ' 

'If  it  please  your  worship,'  answered  the  messenger,  'he 
looked  out  of  window,  with  a  musquetoon  in  his  haad,  and 
when  I  delivered  your  errand,  which  I  did  with  fear  and 
trembling,  he  said,  with  a  vinegar  aspect,  that  your  worship 
might  be  gone  to  the  infernal  regions.' 

'Or  to  hell,  I  suppose,'  said  Lamboume;  'it  is  there  he 
disposes  of  all  that  are  not  of  the  congregation.' 

'  Even  so,'  said  the  boy  ;  '  I  used  the  other  phrase  as  being 
the  more  poetical.' 

'An  ingenious  youth,'  said  Michael ;  'shalt  have  a  drop  to 
wet  thy  poetical  whistle.     And  what  said  Foster  next  ? ' 

'He  called  me  back,'  answered  the  boy,  'and  bid  me  say, 
you  might  come  to  him,  if  you  had  aught  to  say  to  him.' 

'And  what  next  t '  said  Lamboume.  • 

'  He  read  the  letter,  and  seemed  in  a  fluster,  and  asked  if 
your  worship  was  in  drink ;  and  I  said  you  were  speaking  a 
little  Spanish,  as  one  who  had  been  in  the  Canaries.' 

•Out,  you  diminutive  pint-pot,  whelped  of  an  overgrown 
reckoning ! '  replied  Lamboume  —  '  out !  But "  what  said  he 
then  ? 

'  Why,'  said  the  boy,  '  he  muttered,  that  if  he  came  not, 
your  worship  would  bolt  out  what  were  better  kept  in  ;  and  so 
he  took  his  old  flat  cap,  and  threadbare  blue  cloak,  and.  as  I 
said  before,  he  will  be  here  incontinent.' 
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'  There  is  truth  in  what  he  said,'  reolied  Laniboarne,  as  if 
Rpealdng  to  himself  'My  brain  has  played. me  its  old  do^'.s 
trick  ;  but  corragio  —  let  him  approach !  I  have  not  roUetl 
about  in  the  world  for  many  a  day,  to  fear  Tony  Foster,  be  1 
drunk  or  sober.  Bring  me  a  flagon  of  cold  water,  to  christen 
my  sack  withaL' 

While  Lamboume,  whom  t'  )  approach  of  Foster  seemed  to 
have  recalled  to  a  sense  of  his  own  condition,  was  busied  in 
preparing  to  receive  him,  Giles  Gosling  stole  up  to  the  apart- 
ment of  the  pedlar,  whom  he  found  traversing  the  room  in 
much  agitation. 

'  You  withdrew  yourself  suddenly  firom  the  company,'  said 
the  landlord  to  the  guest 

'  It  was  time,  when  the  devil  became  one  among  you,'  replied 
the  pedlar. 

'  It  is  not  courteous  in  you  to  term  my  nephew  by  such  a 
name,'  said  Crosling,  '  nor  is  it  kindly  in  me  to  replv  to  it ;  and 
yet,  in  some  sort,  Mike  mav  be  considered  as  a  limb  of  Satan.' 

'Pooh,  I  talk  not  of  the  swaggering  ruffian,'  replied  the 

pedlar ;  '  it  is  of  the  other,  who,  for  aught  I  know But 

when  go  the  v  ?  or  wherefore  come  they  t 

'  Marry,  these  are  questions  I  cannot  answer,'  replied  the 
host  '  But  look  you,  sir,  you  have  brought  me  a  token  irom 
worthy  Master  Tr&ssilian  — a  pretty  stone  it  is.'  He  took  out 
the  ring,  and  looked  at  it,  adding,  as  be  put  it  into  his  purse 
again,  that  it  was  too  rich  a  guerdon  for  anything  he  could  do 
for  the  worthy  donor.  He  was,  he  said,  in  the  public  line,  and 
it  ill  became  him  to  be  too  inquisitive  into  other  folks'  concerns : 
he  had  already  said  that  he  could  hear  nothing  but  that  the 
lady  lived  still  at  Cumnor  ^lace,  in  the  closest  seclusion,  and, 
to  such  as  by  chance  had  a  view  of  her,  seemed  pensive,  and 
discontented  with  her  solitude.  '  But  here,'  l">  said,  '  if  you 
tftre  desirous  to  gratify  your  master,  is  the  ra  chance  that 
hath  occurred  for  this  many  a  day.  Tony  iter  is  cominj,' 
down  hither,  and  it  is  but  letting  Mike  Lambc  :  le  smell  another 
wine-flask,  and  the  Queen's  command  would  not  move  him  from 
the  ale-bench.  So  they  are  fast  for  an  hour  or  so.  Now,  if  you 
will  don  your  pack,  which  will  be  your  best  excuse,  you  may, 
perchance,  win  the  ear  of  the  old  servant,  being  a.s9ured  of  tlie 
master's  absence,  to  let  you  try  to  get  some  custom  of  the  la<ly, 
and  then  you  may  learn  more  of  her  condition  than  I  or  any 
other  can  tell  you.' 

'True  —  very  true,'  answered  Wayland,  for  he  it  wasj  'an 
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excellent  device,  but  methinks  something  dangerous ;  for,  say 
Foster  should  return  ? ' 

'  Very  possible  indeed,'  replied  the  host 

M)r  sav,'  continued  Wayland,  'the  lady  should  render  me 
m\d  thanks  for  my  exertions  t ' 

•  As  is  not  unlikely,'  replied  Giles  Gosling.  '  I  marvel  Master 
Tressilian  will  take  such  need  of  her  that  cares  not  for  him.' 

'In  either  case  1  were  foully  spe*!,'  said  Wayland;  'and 
therefore  I  do  not,  on  the  whole,  much  relish  your  device.' 

'Nay,  but  take  me  with  you,  good  muster  serving-man,' 
replied  mine  host, '  this  is  your  master's  business  and  not  mine  ; 
you  best  know  the  risk  to  be  encountered,  or  how  fer  you  are 
willing  to  brave  it  But  that  which  you  will  not  yourself  hazard, 
you  cannot  expect  others  to  risk,' 

'  Hold  —  hold,'  said  Wayland ;  '  tell  me  but  one  thing.  Goes 
yonder  old  man  up  to  Cumnor  f ' 

'Surely,  I  think  so,'  said  the  landlord;  'their  servant  said 
he  was  to  take  their  baggage  thither,  but  the  ale-tap  has  been 
as  jwtent  for  him  as  the  sack-spigot  has  been  for  Michael.' 

'  It  is  enough,'  said  Wayland,  a-ssumiug  an  air  of  resolution 
—  'I  will  thwart  that  old  villain's  projects  ;  my  affright  at  his 
Iwleful  aspect  begins  to  abate,  and  my  hatred  to  arise.  Help 
me  on  with  my  pack,  good  mine  host.  And  look  to  thyself,  old 
Albuniazar:  there  is  a  malignant  influence  in  thy  horoscope, 
and  it  gleams  from  the  constellation  Ursa  Major.' 

So  saying,  he  assumed  his  burden,  and,  guided  by  the  land- 
lord through  the  posteni  gate  of  the  Black  Bear,  took  the  most 
private  way  from  thence  up  to  Cumnor  Place. 


CHAPTER  XX 


(^m..  ■*  u  i  'i">    of  these  pedlars,  that  hareiuore  in  'em  than  you  il  !hiiik. 
(ister. 

fyinUrs  Tale,  Act  iv.  8oeu»  :i. 


'  N  Ills  a. 

as  '••,':  - 
Ap*.  ny  . 
keepii!^.  to  csct 
Thus,  ui  -end.  ♦ 
defend  .is  hoi 
notice  \'\  dimi 


IN  Ills  a.  '^tv  to  obe'  the  earl's  repeated  charges  of  seci-  y, 
as  •'!  ".  from  iiis  own  unsocial  and  uiiserly  lut  ir-, 
Ap*.  nv  .'  :'  .1-  I/;- re  desirous,  by  his  mode  of  hoiiH' 
•vation  than  to  resist  intrusive  curiosity. 
1'  iierous  household,  to  secure  his  charge  and 
r  e  studied,  &■<  much  as  possible,  to  elude 
;'  his  attendants;  so  that,  unless  wlieii 
there  'wtre  folluwei«  nt  the  earl  or  of  Vamey  in  the  man>i"ii, 
one  old  male  domestic  and  two  aged  crones,  who  assisted  in 
keepipj^-  the  countess's  apartments  in  order,  were  the  only 
servants  of  the  lamily. 

It  wa.-i  one  of  these  old  women  who  opened  the  door  when 
Wayland  knocked,  and  answered  his  petition  to  be  adniittt'il 
to  exhibit  his  wares  to  the  ladies  of  the  femily  with  a  volley 
of  vituperation,  couched  in  what  is  there  called  the 'jowriii^'' 
dialect.  The  pedlar  found  the  means  of  checking  this  vocifera- 
tion by  slipping  a  silver  groat  into  her  hand,  and  intiin.itin;; 
the  present  of  some  stuff  for  a  coif,  if  the  lady  would  buy  of 
his  wares. 

'God   ield  thee,  for  mine  is  aw  in   littocks.     Slocket  with 
thy  pack   into  gharn,  mon.     Her  walks  in   gharn.'     Into  tli.^ 
garden  she  u.shered  the  pedlar  accoidingly,  and  pointing  to  a 
old  ruinous  garden-house,  said, '  Yonder  he's  her,  mon  —  yonder 
he's  her.     Zhe  will  buy  changes  an  zhe  loikes  stuffs.' 

'  She  has  left  nu-  to  come  off  as  I  may,'  thought  Wayland. 
as  he  heard  the  hag  shut  the  garden  door  beliind  him.  '  But 
they  shall  not  beat  me,  and  they  dare  .lot  murder  me  for  sd 
little  trespass,  and  by  this  fair  twilight.  Hang  it,  I  will  on  - 
a  brave  general  never  thought  of  his  retreat  till  he  was  defeated. 
I  see  two  females  in  the  old  garden-house  yonder  j  but  hi'W  to 
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attdress  tbem  t '  Stay  —  Will  Shakspeare,  be  mv  firiend  in  need ! 
I  will  give  them  a  taste  of  Autoiycus.'  He  toen  nuug  with  a 
good  voice,  and  becoming  audacity,  the  popular  putyhouse 

ditty  — 

*  Lawn  M  white  a«  driTen  mdow, 
CypruM  black  m  e'er  was  crow, 
Gloved  M  sweet  as  dainask  roMS, 
Masks  for  faces  and  for  noses. ' 

'  What  hath  fortune  sent  us  here  for  an  unwonted  sight, 
Janet?'  said  the  ladv. 

'One  of  those  merchants  of  vanity,  called  pedlars,'  answered 
Janet,  demurely,  '  who  utters  his  light  wares  in  lighter  meas- 
ures.    I  marvel  old  Dorcas  let  him  pass.' 

'  It  \!i  a  lucky  chance,  girl,'  said  the  countess ;  *  we  lead  a 
heavy  life  here,  and  this  may  while  off  a  weary  hour' 

'  Ay,  my  gracious  lady,'  said  Janet  ;  '  but  my  tather  T ' 

'He  is  not  m^  father,  Janet,  nor,  I  hope,  my  master,' 
answered  the  lady.  '  I  say,  call  the  man  hither ;  I  want  some 
tliin;;s.' 

•  Nay,'  replied  Janet,  '  your  ladyship  has  just  to  say  so  in 
the  next  jiacket,  and  if  England  an  furnish  them  they  will  be 
.sent.  There  will  come  mischief  oi;  't.  Pray,  dearest  lady,  let 
me  lii'l  thf  man  beg'  >ne ! ' 

'1  will  iiave  thee  bid  him  come  hither,'  said  the  countess ; 
'  or  stay,  thou  terrified  fool,  I  will  bid  him  myself,  and  spare 
thee  a  chiding.' 

'  Ah  1  well-a-day,  dearest  lady,  if  that  were  the  worst,'  said 
Janet,  sadly,  while  the  lady  called  to  the  i)edlar,  '  Good  fellow, 
step  forward  —  undo  thy  pack  ;  if  thou  hast  good  wares,  chance 
lins  sent  thee  hither  for  my  cor  /enience  and  thy  profit.' 

What  may  your  ladyship  please  to  lack  1 '  said  Wayland, 
unstrapping  his  pack,  and  displaying  its  cohtents  with  as  much 
(le.xtenty  as  if  he  had  been  bred  to  tlie  trade.  Indeed,  he  had 
occa.sionally  pursued  it  in  the  course  of  his  ro%  ing  life,  and 
now  commended  his  wares  with  all  the  volubility  of  .  tnnf^f 
and  showed  some  skill  in  the  main  art  of  placing  pri-es  \i[  >< 
them. 

'  What  do  I  please  to  lack  ? '  said  the  l.idy  ;  '  wh} ,  consid-ring 
I  have  not  for  six  lon<,'  months  bought  one  yard  of  lawn  or 
cambric,  or  one  trinket,  the  most  inconsideraM'^,  for  my  own 
use,  and  at  my  own  choice,  the  better  (ji  sti'  >  is,  what  hast 
thou  j.;ot  to  sell?  Liy  aside  for  me  that  am  >ric  partlet  and 
pair  of  sleeves;  and  those  roundells  of  gOii  iringe,  drawn  out 
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with  Cyprus;  and  that  short  cloak  of  cherry -coloured  fine 
cloth,  garnished  with  gold  buttons  and  loops.  Is  it  not  of  an 
absolute  &ncy,  Janet  1 ' 

'Nay,  my  lady,'  replied  Janet,  'if  you  consult  my  poor 
judnnent,  it  is,  methinks,  over  gaudy  for  a  graceful  habit' 

'Not,  out  upon  thy  judgment,  if  it  be  no  brighter,  weneli,' 
said  the  countess;  'thou  shalt  wear  it  thyself  for  i>en{UK(« 
sake;  and  I  promise  thee  the  gold  buttons,  being  soniewlijit 
massive,  will  comfort  thy  father,  and  reconcile  him  to  the 
cherry-coloured  body.  See  tliat  he  snap  them  not  away,  Jiuiet, 
and  send  them  to  bear  company  with  the  imprisoned  angol- 
which  he  keeps  captive  in  his  strong-box.' 

'May  I  pray  your  ladyship  to  spare  my  poor  father! '  saiil 
Janet. 

'  Nay,  but  why  should  any  one  spare  him  that  is  so  sparing 
of  his  own  nature  ? '  replied  the  lady.  '  Well,  but  to  our  gear. 
That  head  garniture  for  myself,  and  that  silver  bodkin,  mountefl 
with  pearl;  and  take  off  two  gowns  of  that  russet  cloth  fur 
Dorcas  and  Alison,  Janet,  to  keep  the  old  wretches  wann  against 
winter  comas.  And  stay,  hast  thou  no  perfumes  and  sweet 
bags,  or  any  handsome  casting-bottles  of  the  newest  mode  1 ' 

'Were  I  a  pedlar  in  earnest,  I  were  a  made  merchant,' 
thought  Wayland,  as  he  busied  himself  to  answer  the  deraaml- 
wLicfi  she  thronged  one  on  another,  with  the  eagerness  of  ;i 
young  lady  who  nas  been  long  secluded  from  such  a  pleasing 
occupation.  'But  how  to  bring  her  to  a  moment's  serious 
reflection?'  Then,  as  he  exhibited  his  choicest  collection  «< 
essences  and  perfumes,  he  at  once  arrested  her  attention  liy 
observing,  that  these  articles  had  almost  risen  to  double  value, 
since  the  magnificent  preparations  made  by  the  Earl  of  Leiees 
ter  t»  entertain  the  Queen  and  court  at  his  princely  Castle  of 
Kenilworth. 

'  Ha ! '  saiJ  tue  countess,  hastily ;  '  that  rumour  then  is  true, 
Janet' 

'Surely,  madam,'  answered  Wayland  ;  'and  I  marvel  it  hatli 
not  reached  your  noble  ladyship's  ears.  The  Queen  of  Englanl 
feasts  Mrith  the  noble  earl  for  a  week  during  the  summer  s 
ffogress;  and  there  are  many  who  will  tell  you  England  will 
lave  a  king,  and  England's  Elizabeth  — God  save  her!  ,i 
msband,  ere  the  progress  be  over.' 

'They  lie  like  villains!'  said  the  eountess,  bursting  forth 
impatiently. 

'  For  God's  sake,  madam,  consider,'  said  Janet,  trembling  with 
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apprehension ;  '  who  would  cumber  themselves  about  pedlar's 
tidings?' 

'  Yes,  Janet ! '  exclaimed  the  countess  ;  '  right,  thou  hast 
corrected  me  justly.  Such  reports,  blighting  the  reputation  of 
England's  bnghtest  and  noblest  neer,  can  only  lind  currency 
amongst  the  mean,  the  abject,  and  the  infamous  ! ' 

'  May  I  perish,  lady,'  said  Wayland  Smith,  observing  that  her 
violence  directed  itself  towards  him,  '  if  I  have  done  anything 
Ut  merit  this  strange  passion !  I  have  said  but  what  many 
men  say.' 

By  this  time  the  countess  had  recovered  her  composure,  and 
endeavoured,  alarmed  by  the  anxious  hints  of  Janet,  to  suppress 
all  appearance  of  displeasure.  'I  were  loth,' she  said,  'good 
fellow,  that  our  Queen  should  change  the  virgin  style,  so  dear 
to  us  her  people  —  think  not  of  it.'  And  then,  as  if  desirous  to 
change  the  subject,  she  added,  '  And  what  is  this  paste,  so  care- 
fully put  up  in  the  silver  box ?'  as  she  examined  the  contents 
of  a  casket  in  which  drugs  and  perfumes  were  contained  in 
separate  drawers. 

'  It  is  a  remedy,  madam,  for  a  disorder  of  which  I  trust  your 
ladyship  will  never  have  reason  to  complain.  The  amour.t.  of 
a  small  Turkey  bean,  swallowed  daily  for  a  week,  fortifies  the 
heart  against  those  black  vapours  which  ari.se  from  solitude, 
melancholy,  unrequited  affection,  disappointed  hope ' 

'  Are  you  a  fool,  friend  1 '  said  the  countess,  sharply ;  '  or 
do  you  think,  because  I  have  good-naturedly  purchased  your 
tnimpery  goods  at  your  ro^  iish  prices,  that  you  may  put  any 
enUory  you  will  on  me  ?  Who  ever  heard  that  affections  of  the 
heart  were  cured  by  medicines  given  to  the  b<  -dy  ? ' 

'  Under  your  honourable  favour,'  said  Wayland,  'I  am  an 
honest  man,  and  I  have  sold  ray  goods  at  an  honest  price.  As 
to  this  most  precious  medicine,  when  I  told  its  qualities,  I  asked 
you  not  to  purchase  it,  so  why  should  I  lie  to  you  ?  I  sav  not 
it  will  cure  a  rooted  affection  of  the  mind,  which  only  Go<\  and 
time  can  do  ;  but  I  say,  that  this  restorative  relieves  the  black 
vapours  which  are  engendered  in  the  body  of  that  melancholy 
which  broodeth  on  the  mind.  I  have  relieved  many  with  it, 
hoth  in  court  and  city,  and  of  lato  one  Master  Edmund  Tres- 
siliaii,  a  worshipful  gentleman  in  Cornwall,  who,  on  some  slight, 
received,  it  was  told  me,  where  he  had  set  his  affections,  was 
brought  into  that  state  of  melancholy  which  made  his  friends 
alarmed  for  his  life.' 

Ho  paused,  and  the  lady  remained  silent  for  some  time,  and 
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then  adked,  ^th  a  voice  which  she  strove  in  vain  to  render 
firm  and  indifferent  in  its  tone,  '  Is  the  gentleman  you  have 
mentioned  perfectly  recovered  t ' 

'  Passably,  madam,'  answered  Wayland  :  *  he  hath  at  least 
no  bodily  complaint.' 

•  I  will  take  some  of  the  medicine,  Janet,'  said  the  countess. 
•  I  too  have  sometimes  that  dark  melancholy  which  overclouds 
the  brain.' 

'  You  shall  not  do  so,  madam,'  said  Janet ;  '  who  shall  answer 
that  this  fellow  vends  what  is  wholesome  t ' 

'I  will  myself  warrant  my  good  faith,'  mi^  W^ayland;  and, 
taking  a  part  of  the  medicine,  he  swallowed  it  before  them! 
The  countess  now  bought  what  remained,  a  step  to  which  Janet, 
bv  fitrther  objections,  only  determined  her  the  more  obstinately. 
She  even  took  the  first  dose  upon  the  instant,  and  professed  to 
feel  her  heart  lightened  and  her  spirits  augmented  —  a  con- 
sequence which,  in  all  probability,  existed  only  in  her  own 
imagination.  The  lady  then  piled  the  purchases  she  had  made 
together,  flung  lier  purse  to  Janet,  and  desired  her  to  compute 
the  amount  and  to  pay  the  pedlar ;  while  she  herself,  as  if 
tired  of  the  amusement  she  at  first  found  in  conversing  with 
him,  wished  him  good  evening,  and  walked  carelessly  int4>  the 
house,  thus  depriving  Wayland  of  every  opportunity  to  speak 
with  her  in  private.  He  hastened,  however,  to  attempt  an 
explanation  with  Janet. 

'Maiden,'  he  said,  'thou  hast  the  face  of  one  who  should  love 
her  mistress.    She  hath  much  need  of  &ithful  service.' 

'  And  well  deserves  it  at  my  hands,'  replied  Janet ;  '  but  what 
of  that?' 

'Maiden,  I  am  not  altogether  what  I  seem,'  said  the  pedlar, 
lowering  his  voice. 

'  The  less  like  to  be  an  honest  man,'  said  Janet. 

•The  more  so,'  answered  Wayland,  'since  I  am  no  pedlar.' 

'  Get  thee  gone  then  instantly,  or  I  Mrill  call  for  assistance,' 
said  Janet ;  '  my  father  must  ere  this  time  be  returned.' 

'  Do  not  be  so  rash,'  said  Wayland  ;  'you  will  do  what  you 
may  reuent  of  I  am  one  of  your  mistress's  friends  ;  and  she  hail 
need  of  more,  not  tliat  thou  shouldst  ruin  those  she  hath.' 

'  How  shall  I  know  that  ? '  said  Janet. 

'Look  me  in  the  face,'  said  Wayland  Smith,  'and  see  if  thou 
dost  not  read  honesty  in  my  looks.' 

_  And  iu  truth,  though  by  no  means  handsome,  there  was  in 
his  physiognomy  the  sliarp,  keen  expres.'^ion  of  inventive  geniii» 
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and  prompt  intellect  which,  joined  to  quick  and  brilliant  eyes, 
a  well-formed  mouth,  and  an  intelligent  smile,  often  gives  grace 
and  interest  to  features  which  are  both  homely  and  irregular. 
Janet  looked  at  him  with  the  sly  simplicity  of  her  sect,  and 
replied,  'Notwithstanding  thy  boasted  honesty,  friend,  and 
although  1  am  not  accustomed  to  read  and  pass  judgment  on 
such  volumes  as  thou  hast  submitted  to  my  perusal,  1  think  I 
see  in  thy  countenance  something  of  the  pedlar  —  something  of 
the  picaroon.' 

'On  a  small  scale,  perhaps,'  said  Way  land  Smith,  laughing. 
'  But  this  evening,  or  to-morrow,  will  an  old  man  come  hither 
with  thy  father,  who  has  the  stealthy  step  of  the  cat,  the 
shrewd  and  vindictive  eye  of  the  mt,  the  fawning  wile  of  the 
spaniel,  the  determined  snatch  of  the  mastiff;  of  him  beware, 
for  your  own  sake  and  that  of  your  mistress.  See  you,  fair 
Janet,  he  brings  the  venom  of  the  aspic  under  the  assumed 
innocence  of  the  dove.  What  precise  mischief  he  meditates 
towards  you  I  cannot  guess  ;  but  death  and  disease  Lave  ever 
dogged  his  footsteps.  Say  nouf'ht  of  this  to  thy  mistress  :  my 
art  suggests  to  me  that  in  hei  state  the  fear  of  evil  may  be  as 
dangerous  as  its  operation.  But  see  that  she  take  my  specific, 
for  ( he  lowered  his  voice,  and  spoke  low  but  impressively  in 
her  ear)  it  is  an  antidote  against  poison.  Hark,  they  enter 
the  garden ! ' 

In  effect,  a  sound  of  noisy  mirth  and  loud  talking  approached 
the  garden  door,  alarmed  by  which,  Wayhind  Smith  sprung  into 
the  midst  of  a  thicket  of  overgrown  shrubs,  while  Janet  with- 
drew to  the  garden-house  that  she  might  not  incur  observation, 
and  that  she  might  at  the  same  time  conceal,  at  least  for  the 
present,  the  purchases  made  from  the  supposed  pedlar,  which 
lay  scattered  on  the  floor  of  the  summer-house. 

Janet,  however,  had  no  occasion  for  anxiety.  Her  father, 
his  old  attendant,  Lord  Leicester's  domestic,  and  the  astrologer 
entered  the  garden  in  tumult  and  in  extreme  pei-plexity,  en- 
deavouring to  ouiet  Lambourne,  whose  brain  had  now  become 
completely  fired  with  liquor,  and  who  was  one  of  those  un- 
fortunate persons  who,  bein^  once  stirred  with  the  vinous 
stimulus,  do  not  fall  asleep  like  other  drunkards,  but  remain 
partially  influenced  by  it  for  many  hours,  until  at  length,  by 
su(;cessive  draughts,  they  are  elevated  into  a  state  of  uncontrol- 
lable frenzy.  Like  many  men  in  this  state  al-so,  Lambourne 
neitln'r  lost  the  power  of  motion,  speech,  or  expression  ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  spoke  with  unwonted  emphasis  and  readiness, 
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and  told  all  that  at  another  time  he  would  have  been  most 
desirous  to  keep  secret. 

'  What ! '  ejaculated  Michael,  at  the  full  extent  of  his  voice, 
'am  I  to  have  no  welcome  —  no  carouse,  when  I  have  brought 
fortune  to  your  old  ruinous  dog-house  in  the  shape  of  a  devil's 
ally,  that  can  change  slate-shivers  into  Spanish  dollars  ?  Here 
you  Tony  Fire-the-Fagot,  Papist,  Puritan,  hypocrite,  miser! 
profligate,  devil,  compounded  of  all  men's  sins,  bow  down  aiiri 
reverence  him  who  has  brought  into  thy  house  the  very  mammoii 
thou  worshippest ! ' 

'  For  God's  sake,  said  Foster,  '  speak  low ;  come  into  the 
house;  thou  shalt  have  wine,  or  whatever  thou  wilt' 

•  No,  old  puckfist,  I  will  have  it  here,'  thundered  the  in- 
ebriated  ruffian  —  *  here,  alfresco,  .v.  the  Italian  hath  it  No  - 
no,  I  will  not  drink  with  that  poisoning  devil  within  doors,  to 
be  choked  with  the  fumes  of  arsenic  and  quicksilver ;  I  learned 
from  villain  Vamey  to  beware  of  that' 

•  Fetch  him  wine,  in  the  name  of  all  the  fiends  1 '  said  the 
alchemist 

•Aha!  and  thou  wouldst  spice  it  for  me,  old  Truepenny, 
wouldst  thou  not?  Ay,  I  should  have  copperas,  and  helle- 
bore, and  vitriol,  and  aquafortis,  and  twenty  devilish  materials, 
bubbling  in  my  brain-pan,  like  a  charm  to  raise  the  devil  in  a 
witch's  cauldron.  Hand  me  the  flask  thyself,  old  Tony  Fire- 
the-Fagot— and  let  it  be  cool ;  I  will  have  no  wine  mulled  at 
the  pile  of  the  old  burnt  bishops.  Or  stay,  let  Leicester  be 
king  if  he  will  —  good  —  and  Vamey,  villain  Vamey,  grand 
vizier  —  why,  excellent !  And  what  shall  I  be,  then  1  Why, 
emperor— Emperor  Lambourae!  I  will  see  this  choice  piece 
of  beauty  that  they  have  walled  up  here  for  their  private 
pleasures ;  I  will  have  her  this  very  night  to  serve  my  wine 
cup  And  put  on  my  nightcap.  What  should  a  fellow  do  with 
two  wives,  were  he  twenty  times  an  earl  ?  Answer  me  that, 
Tony  boy,  you  old  reprobate,  hypocritical  dog,  whom  God 
struck  out  of  the  book  of  life,  but  tormented  with  the  constant 
wish  to  be  restored  to  it  You  old  bishop-buming,  blas- 
phemous fanatic,  answer  me  that' 

'  I  will  stick  my  knife  to  the  haft  in  him,'  said  Foster,  in  a 
low  tone,  which  trembled  with  passion. 

'For  the  love  of  Heaven,  no  violence ! '  said  the  astrologer. 
'It  cannot  but  be  looked  closely  into.  Here,  honest  lium- 
bourne,  wilt  thou  pledge  me  to  the  health  of  the  noble  Earl  of 
Leicester,  and  Master  Richard  Vamey  1 ' 
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I  will,  mine  old  Albumazar  —  I  will,  my  trusty  vender  of 
ratsbane  1  would  kiss  thee,  mine  honest  infractor  of  the 
Lex  Juha,  as  they  said  at  Leyden,  didst  thou  not  flavour  so 
damnably  of  sulphur  and  such  fiendish  apothecary's  stuff. 
Here  goes  it,  up  sey  es  — to  Varney  and  Leicester !  Two  more 
uoble,  mounting  spirits,  and  more  dark-seeking,  deep-diving 
high-flying,  malicious,  ambitious  miscreants  —  well,  f  say  no 
more,  but  I  will  whet  my  dagger  on  his  heart-spone  that 
retuses  to  pledge  me  !    And  so,  my  masters ' 

Tims  speaking,  Lamboume  exhausted  the  cup  which  the 
astrologer  had  handed  to  him,  and  which  contained  not  wine 
but  distilled  spints.  He  swore  half  an  oath,  dropped  the 
euiptycup  from  his  grasp,  laid  his  hand  on  his  sword  without 
belli}.'  able  to  draw  it,  reeled,  and  fell  without  sense  or  motion 
into  the  arms  of  the  domestic,  who  dragged  him  off  to  his 
clitiuiber  and  put  him  to  bed. 

In  the  general  confusion,  Janet  regained  her  lady's  chamber 
unobserved,  trembling  like  an  aspen  leaf,  but  determined  to 
keep  secret  from  the  countess  the  dreadful  surmises  which  she 
could  not  help  entertaining  from  the  drunken  ravings  of  Lam- 
boume. Her  fears,  however,  though  they  a.s8umed  no  certain 
sliape  kept  pace  with  the  advice  of  the  pedlar ;  and  she  con- 
firmed her  mistress  in  her  purpose  of  taking  the  medicine 
wlucfi  he  had  recommended,  from  which  it  is  probable  she 
would  otherwise  have  dissuaded  her. 

Neither  had  these  intimations  escaped  the  ears  of  Wayland 
who  knew  much  better  how  to  interpret  them.  He  felt  much 
cuiiipa.ssion  at  beholding  so  lovely  a  creature  as  the  countess, 
and  whom  he  had  first  seen  in  the  bosom  of  domestic  happiness, 
exposed  to  the  machinations  of  such  a  gang  of  villains.  His 
indignation,  too,  had  been  highly  excited  by  hearing  the  voice  of 
Ins  old  master,  against  whom  he  felt,  in  equal  degree,  the  pas- 
sions of  hatred  and  fear.  He  nourished  also  a  pride  in  his  own 
art  and  resources  ;  and,  dangerous  as  the  task  was,  he  that  night 
lonne.1  a  deternmiation  to  attain  the  bottom  of  the  mystery 
and  to  aid  the  distressed  lady,  if  it  were  yet  possible.  From 
some  words  which  Lamboume  had  dropped  among  his  ravings 
\Vayland  now,  for  the  first  time,  felt  inclined  to  doubt  tkit 
Varney  had  acted  entirely  on  his  own  account  in  wooing  and 
winning  tlie  affections  of  this  beautiful  creature.  Fame  asserted 
01  tins  zealous  retainer  that  he  had  accommodated  his  lord  in 
lornier  love  intrigues  ;  and  it  occurred  to  Wayland  Smith  that 
Leicester  himself  might  be  the  party  chiefly  interested.    Her 
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marriage  with  the  earl  he  could  not  suspect ;  but  even  the  dis- 
covery of  such  a  passing  intrigue  with  a  lud^  of  Mistress  Amy 
Bobeart's  rank  was  a  secret  of  the  d^pest  importance  to  the 
stability  of  the  fiivourite's  power  over  Elizabeth.  '  If  Leicester 
himself  should  hesitate  to  stifle  such  a  rumour  hj  verv  strange 
means,'  said  he  to  himsdl  '  he  has  those  about  him  who  would 
do  him  that  &vour  without  waiting  for  his  consent  If  I 
would  meddle  in  this  business,  it  must  be  in  such  guise  as  my 
old  master  uses  when  he  compounds  his  manna  of  Satan,  and 
that  is  with  a  close  mask  on  my  hce.  So  I  will  quit  Giles 
Coding  to-morrow,  and  change  my  course  and  place  of  resi- 
dence as  often  as  a  hunted  fox.  I  should  like  to  see  this  little 
Puritan,  too,  once  more.  She  looks  both  pretty  and  intelligent, 
to  have  come  of  such  a  caiti£f  as  Anthonv  Fire-the-Fagot' 

Giles  Gosling  received  the  adieus  of  Wayland  rather  joy- 
fully than  otherwise.  The  honest  publican  saw  so  much  peril 
in  crossing  the  course  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester's  &vourite,  that 
his  virtue  was  scarce  able  to  support  him  in  the  task,  and  he 
was  well  pleased  when  it  was  likely  to  be  removed  from  hi» 
shoulders;  still,  however,  professing  his  goodwill  and  readi- 
ness, in  case  of  need,  to  do  Master  Tressiliui  or  his  emissary 
anv  service,  in  so  fiu'  as  consisted  with  his  character  of  a 
publican. 


CHAPTER  XXI 

Vanltiog  ambition,  that  o'erleapa  ittelf. 
And  falb  od  t'  other  aide. 

Maebelh. 

THE  splendour  of  the  approaching  revels  at  Kenilworth 
was  now  the  conversation  through  all  England;  and 
everything  was  collected  at  home  or  from  abroad  which 
could  add  to  tiie  gaiety  or  glory  of  the  prepared  reception  of 
iJizabeth  at  the  house  of  her  most  distinguished  fevourite. 
Meantime,  Leicester  appeared  daily  to  advance  in  the  Queen's 
favour  He  was  perpetually  by  her  side  in  council,  wiUingly 
listened  to  in  the  moments  of  courtly  recreation,  favoured  with 
approaci.es  even  to  familiar  intimacy,  looked  up  to  by  all  who 
had  aught  to  hope  at  court,  courted  by  foreign  ministers  with  the 
most  flattering  testimonies  of  respect  from  their  sovereigns  —  the 
alkr  ego,  as  it  seemed,  of  the  stately  Elizabeth,  who  was  now 
very  generally  supposed  to  be  studying  the  time  and  opportunity 
for  associating  him,  by  marriage,  into  her  sovereign  power. 

Amul  such  a  tide  of  prosperitv,  this  minion  of  fortune  and 
of  the  Queen  8  fevour  was  probably  the  most  unhappy  man  in 
the  realm  which  seemed  at  his  devotion.  He  had  the  Fairy 
Kings  supenority  over  his  friends  and  dependants,  and  saw 
much  which  they  could  not.  Tlie  character  of  his  mistress  was 
intimately  known  to  him  :  it  was  his  minute  and  studied 
acc|uamtance  with  her  humours,  as  well  as  her  noble  faculties, 
which,  joined  to  his  powerful  mental  qualities  and  his  eminent 
e.xternal  accomplishments,  had  raised  him  so  high  in  her  fevour; 
and  It  was  that  very  knowledge  of  her  disposition  which  led 
him  to  apprehend  at  every  turn  some  sudden  and  overwhelming 
Uisgi-ace.  Leicester  was  like  a  pilot  possessed  of  a  chart,  which 
pomt«  out  to  hira  all  the  peculianties  of  his  navigation,  but  which 
oxaibits  so  many  shoals,  breakers,  and  reefs  of  rocks  that  his 
anxious  eye  reaps  little  mora  from  observing  them  than  to  be 
convinced  that  his  final  escape  can  be  little  else  than  miraculous 
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In  &ct,  Queen  Elizabeth  had  a  character  strangely  com 
pounded  of  the  strongest  masculine  sense  with  ihoee  foilik-i 
which  are  chieilv  supposed  proper  to  the  female  sex.  Her  .suli- 
jects  had  the  full  benefit  of  her  virtues,  which  flir  prcdominnted 
over  her  weaknesses ;  but  her  courtiers  and  those  about  her 
person  had  often  to  sustain  sudden  and  embarrassing  turns  of 
caprice  and  the  sallies  of  a  temper  which  was  both  jealuus  aini 
despotia  She  was  the  nursing-mother  of  her  people,  but  .^Im 
was  aJso  the  true  daughter  of  Henry  VIII. ;  and  t»«ough  e;iiiy 
sufferings  and  an  excellent  education  bad  represseii  t  nd  mtxlitiod, 
they  had  not  altogether  destroyed,  the  neredit»:^  temper  nt 
that  'hard-ruled  nng.'  'Her  niin«l,'  says  her  witty  go«is(.ii, 
Sir  John  Harrington,  who  had  experienced  both  the  smile-^  ami 
the  frowns  which  he  describes,  'was  ofttime  like  the  gentle  air, 
that  oometh  from  the  western  point  in  a  summer's  iiiurn  :  't\va.s 
sweet  and  refreshing  to  all  around  her.  Her  speech  did  win  all 
affections.  And  again,  she  could  put  forth  such  alterations, 
when  obedience  was  lacking,  as  left  no  doubting  wk>se  clau;,'li- 
ter  she  was.  When  she  smiled,  it  was  a  pure  sunshine,  that 
every  one  did  choose  to  bask  in,  if  they  could  ;  but  ani>n  cime 
a  storm,  from  a  sudden  gathering  of  clouds,  and  the  thiuider 
fell  in  a  wondrous  manner  on  all  alike.'' 

This  variability  of  disposition,  as  Leicester  well  knew,  was 
chiefly  formidable  to  those  who  had  a  share  in  the  Queen's  atFoi-- 
tions,  and  who  depended  rather  on  her  i>or8onal  re{,'ard  than  on 
the  indispensable  services  which  they  could  render  to  her  imhii 
cils  and  her  crown.  The  favour  of  Burloigli  or  of  Walsingliam,  of 
a  description  far  less  striking  than  that  hy  which  he  was  hinisi  If 
upheld,  was  founded,  as  Ijeicester  was  well  aware,  on  Eliwihoths 
solid  judgment,  not  on  her  partiality ;  and  was,  therefore,  lift; 
from  all  those  principles  of  change  and  decay  necessarily 
incident  to  that  which  chiefly  arose  from  personal  acconiiilish- 
nients  and  female  predilection.  These  great  and  sage  stutesint'ii 
were  judged  of  by  the  Queen  only  with  reference  to  the  measures 
they  suggested,  and  the  reasons  by  which  they  supported  their 
opinions  in  council ;  whereas  the  success  of  Leicester's  course 
depended  on  all  those  light  and  changeable  gales  of  caprice  and 
humour  which  thwart  or  favour  the  progress  of  a  lover  in  the 
favour  of  his  mistress,  and  she,  too,  a  mistress  who  was  ever  and 
anon  becoming  fearful  lest  she  should  foi^et  the  dignity,  or 
compromise  the  authority,  of  the  (jueen  while  she  indulged  the 
affections  of  the  woman.     Of  the  difficulties  which  surrounded 
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his  power,  'too  great  to  keep  or  to  resign,'  Leicester  was  fully 
sensible ;  and,  as  he  looked  anxiously  round  for  the  means  of 
maintaining  himself  in  his  precarious  situation,  and  sometimes 
contemplated  those  of  descending  from  it  in  safety,  ho  saw  but 
little  hope  of  either.  At  such  moments,  his  thoughts  turned  to 
dwell  upon  his  secret  marriage  and  its  consequences ;  and  it 
was  in  bitterness  against  himself,  if  not  against  his  unfortunate 
countess,  that  he  ascribed  to  that  hasty  measure,  adopted  in 
the  ardour  of  what  he  now  called  inconsiderate  i>assion,  at  once 
the  impossibility  of  pining  his  power  on  a  solid  basis  and  the 
immediate  prospect  of  its  precipitate  downfeU. 

'Men  say,'  thus  ran  his  thoughts,  in  these  anxious  and  re- 
pentant moments,  *  that  I  might  marry  Elizabeth,  and  become 
King  of  England.     All  things  suggest  this.     The  match  is 
carolled  in  ballads,  while  the  rabble  throw  their  caps  up.    It 
has  been  touched  upon  in  the  schools— whispered  in  the  presence- 
chainber  —  recommended  from  the  pulpit  —  prayed  for  in  the 
Cah  inistic  churches  abroad  —  touched  on  by  statists  in  the  very 
council  at  home.     These  bold  insinuations  have  been  rebutted 
by  no  rebuke,  no  resentment,  no  chiding,  scarce  even  by  the 
usual  female  protestation  that  she  would  live  and  die  a  virgin 
princess.     Her  words  have  Ijcen  more  courteous  than  ever, 
though  she  knows  such  rumours  are  abroad  —  her  actions  more 
pncious  —  her  looks  more  kind  :  nought  seems  wanting  to  make 
me  King  of  England,  and  place  me  beyond  the  storms  of  court 
fdVMur,  excepting  the  putting  forth  of  mine  own  hand  to  take 
that  crown  imperial  which  is  the  glory  of  the  universe !    And 
when  I  might  stretch  that  hand  out  most  boldly,  it  is  fettered 
down  by  a  secret  and  inextricable  bond !     And  here  1  have 
letters  from  Amy,'  he  would  my,  catching  them   up  with  a 
movement  of  peevishness,  *  persecuti.ig  me  to  acknowledge  her 
openly  —  to  do  justice  to  herand  to  myself—  and  I  wot  not  what, 
ilethinks  I  have  done  less  than  justice  to  myself  already.    Aiul 
she  speaks  as  if  Elizabeth  were  to  receive  the  knowledge  of  this 
matter  with  the  glee  of  a  niotiier  hearing  of  the  happy  marriage 
of  a  hopeful  son!     She,  the  daughter  of  Henry,  who  spared 
neither  man  in  his  anger  nor  woman  in  his  desire  —  she  to  fiinl 
herself  tricked,  drawn  on  with  toys  of  passion  to  the  verge  of 
acknowledging  her  love  to  a  subject,  and  he  discovered  to  be  a 
iiiarned  man !     Elizabeth  to  leani  that  she  had  been  dallied 
with  in  such  fashion,  as  a  gay  courtier  might  trifle  with  a 
country  wench.     We  should  then  see  to  our  ruin  /urens  quid 
Jacmina  I ' 
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He  would  th&a  paoae^  and  call  for  Vwney,  whose  advice 
was  now  more  frequently  resorted  to  than  ever,  because  the 
eari  remembered  the  remoastrances  which  be  had  made  against 
his  secret  contract  And  their  consnltation  usually  terminated 
in  anxioas  deliberation  how,  or  in  what  manner,  the  countess 
was  to  be  produced  at  Kenilworth.  These  communings  bad 
for  some  time  ended  always  in  a  resolution  to  delay  the  progress 
from  day  to  day.     But  at  length  a  peremptory  decision  became 

'Elizabeth  will  not  be  Siitisiied  without  her  presence,'  said 
the  earl ;  '  whether  any  sui^picion  hath  entered  her  mind,  as 
my  own  apprehensions  suggest,  or  whether  the  petition  of  Tres- 
nlian  is  kept  in  her  memory  by  Sussex  or  some  other  secret 
enemy,  I  know  not ;  but  amongst  all  the  favourable  expressions 
which  she  use8  to  me,  she  often  recurs  to  the  story  of  Amy 
Robaart  1  think  that  Amy  is  the  slave  in  the  chariot,  who 
is  placed  there  by  my  evil  fortune  to  dash  and  to  confound  my 
triumph,  even  when  at  the  highest  Show  me  thy  device, 
Vamey,  for  solving  the  inextricable  difficulty.  I  have  thrown 
every  such  impediment  in  the  way  of  these  accursed  revels  as 
I  coald  propound  even  with  a  shade  of  decency,  but  to-day's 
interview  has  put  all  to  a  hazanl.  She  said  to  me  kindly  but 
peremptorily,  "  We  will  give  you  no  farther  time  for  prepara- 
tions, my  lord,  lest  you  should  altogether  ruin  yourself  On 
Saturday,  the  9th  of  July,  we  will  be  with  you  at  Kenilworth. 
We  pray  you  to  forget  none  of  our  appointed  guests  and 
suitors,  and  in  especial  tbi.s  light  o'  luve.  Amy  Robsart.  We 
would  wish  to  see  the  woman  who  could  postpone  yonder  poetical 

fentieman.  Master  Tressilian,  to  your  man,  Richard  \arney. " 
fow,  Vamey,  ply  thine  invention,  whose  forge  hath  availed  us 
80  often  ;  for  sure  as  my  name  is  Du<Iley,  the  danger  menaced 
by  my  horoscope  is  now  darkening  around  me.' 

'  Can  my  lady  be  by  no  means  persuaded  to  bear  for  a  brief 
space  the  obscure  character  which  circumstances  impose  on 
hert'  said  Vamey,  after  some  hesitation. 

*  How,  sirrah !  my  countess  term  herself  fhi/  wife  !  that  may 
neither  stand  with  my  honour  nor  with  hers.' 

'Alas!  my  lord,'  answered  Vamey,  'and  yet  such  is  the 
quality  in  which  Elizabeth  now  holds  her ;  and  to  contrailict 
tnis  opinion  is  to  discover  all.' 

'Think  of  something  else,  Vamey,'  said  the  earl,  in  i.Tetti 
agitation  ;  '  this  invention  is  nau.^rht  If  1  could  give  way  to  it, 
she  would  not ;  for  I  tell  thee,  Vamey,  if  thou  know'st  it  not, 
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that  not  Elizabeth  on  tbe  throne  has  more  pride  than  the 
(laughter  of  this  obH^-ure  gentleman  of  Devon.  She  a  Hexible 
in  many  things,  hiu  where  she  holds  her  honour  brought  in 
question  she  liatb  a  spirit  and  temper  as  appi-ehensive  as 
lightning,  and  as  swift  in  execution.' 

'  We  have  experifiicetl  that,  njy  lonl,  else  had  we  not  been 
thus  circumstanced,'  said  Vaniey.  '  But  what  else  to  suggest 
I  know  not.  Methinks  she  whose  gtHxl  fortune  in  becoming 
your  loniship's  bride  and  who  gives  rise  to  the  danger  should 
(1(1  sompwijat  towards  jiarrying  it.' 

'  It  is  impossible,'  said  the  earl,  waving  bis  hand  :  *  I  know 
neither  autbority  nor  entreaties  would  make  her  endure  thy 
name  for  an  hour.' 

'  It  is  somewhat  hard,  though,'  said  Vumey,  in  a  dry  tone ; 
and,  without  pausing  on  that  topic,  lif  added,  'Suppose  some 
me  were  found  to  represent  her  ?  Such  feats  have  been  per- 
formed in  the  courts  of  as  8harp-ey('d  mitnarchs  as  Queen 
Elizabeth.' 

'  Utter  madness,  Vamey,'  answered  the  earl ;  *  the  counter- 
feit would  be  confronted  with  Tressilian,  and  discover}'  l)ecome 
inevitable.' 

'Tressilian  might  be  removed  from  court,  said  the  unhesi- 
tating Vamey. 

'  And  by  what  mean-*  ? ' 

'There  are  many,' said  Vamey,  'by  which  a  statesman  in 
your  situation,  i^  lord,  may  remove  from  the  scene  one  who 
l»ries  into  your  affairs,  and  places  himself  in  perilous  opposition 
to  you.' 

'Speak  not  to  me  of  such  policy,  Vamey,'  said  the  earl, 
hastily  ;  '  which,  Iwsides,  would  avail  nothing  in  the  present 
c&se.  Many  others  there  be  at  court  to  whom  Amy  may  be 
known ;  and  besides,  on  the  absence  of  Tressilian,  her  father  or 
.«oiue  of  her  friends  would  be  instantly  summonetl  hither.  Urge 
thine  invention  once  more.' 

'  Mv  lord,  I  know  not  what  to  say,'  answered  Vamey  ;  *  but 
were  I  myself  in  such  perplexity,  1  would  ride  post  down  to 
Uumnor  Place  and  compel  my  wife  to  give  her  consent  to  such 
measures  as  her  safety  and  mine  required.' 

'Vamey,'  said  licicester,  'I  cannot  urge  her  to  aught  so 
repugnant  to  her  noble  nature  as  a  share  in  this  stratagem  :  it 
would  be  a  base  requital  for  the  love  she  bears  me.' 

'  Well,  my  lord,'  said  Vamey,  '  your  lordship  is  a  wise  and 
an  honourable  man,  and  skilW  in  those  high  points  of  romanti<j 
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scruple  which  are  current  in  Arcadia,  perhaps,  as  your  nephew, 
Phihp  Sidney,  writes.  I  am  vonr  humble  servitor  — a  man  di 
this  world,  and  only  happy  that  my  knowledge  of  it  and  its 
ways  is  such  as  your  lordship  has  not  scorned  to  avail  yoursell 
of.  Now  I  would  "ain  know  whether  the  obligation  lies  on  my 
lady  or  on  you  in  thi.s  fortunate  union  ;  and  wr'v h  has  nid  t 
reason  to  show  complaisance  to  the  other,  and  to  consider  that 
other's  wishes,  conveniences,  and  safety  1 ' 

'I  tell  thee,  Vamey,'  said  the  earl, 'that  all  it  was  in  my 
power  to  bestow  upon  her  was  not  merely  deserved,  but  a 
thousand  times  overpaid,  by  her  own  virtue  and  beauty ;  \\>v 
never  did  greatness  descend  upon  a  creature  so  formed  liy 
nature  to  grace  and  adorn  it.' 

'It  is  well,  my  lord,  you  are  so  satisfied,'  answered  Varncy, 
with  his  usual  sardonic  smile,  which  even  respect  to  his  patr(iii 
could  not  at  all  times  subdue ,  '  you  will  have  time  enougli  to 
enjoy  undisturbed  the  society  of  one  so  gracious  and  beautil'ul 
—  that  is,  so  soon  as  such  confinement  in  the  Tower  be  over  as 
may  correspond  to  the  crime  of  deceiving  the  affections  of 
Elizabeth  Tudor.  A  cheaper  penalty,  I  presume,  you  do  not 
expect  ? ' 

'Malicious  fiend ! '  answered  Leicester,  '  do  you  mock  me  in 
my  misfortune  ?    Manage  it  as  thou  wilt.' 

'  If  you  are  serious,  my  lord,'  said  Vaniey,  'you  must  set 
forth  instantly  and  post  for  Cumnor  Place.' 

'  Do  thou  go  thyself,  Varney  :  the  devil  has  given  thee  that 
sort  of  eloquence  which  is  most  powerful  in  the  worst  cause. 
I  should  stand  self-convicted  of  vdlany  were  I  to  urge  sucli  a 
deceit.  Begone,  I  tell  thee.  Must  I  entreat  thee  to  mine  own 
dishonour  I 

'  No,  my  lord,'  said  Vamey ;  '  but,  if  you  are  serious  in 
entrusting  me  with  the  task  ot  urging  this  most  necessary 
measure,  you  must  give  me  a  letter  to  my  lady  as  my  cretleii 
tials,  and  trust  to  nio  for  backing  the  advice  it  contains  with 
ill  the  force  in  my  power.  And  such  is  my  opinion  of  my 
lady's  love  for  your  lordslii)»,  and  of  her  willingness  to  do  that 
which  is  at  once  to  contribute  to  your  pleasure  and  your  sjircty, 
that  I  am  sure  she  will  con(le.^:cend  to  Dear,  for  a  few  brief  days, 
the  name  of  so  humble  a  man  .-^s  myself,  especially  since  it  is 
not  inferior  in  antiquity  to  that  of  her  own  paternal  house.' 

Leicester  seized  on  writing  materials  and  twice  or  tiiriee 
commenced  a  letter  to  the  countess,  wluJi  he  afterwani-  tore 
into  fragments.    At  length  he  fini.^hed  a  few  distracted  lines, 
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in  which  he  conjured  her,  for  reasons  nearly  concerning  his  life 
and  honour,  to  consent  to  bear  the  name  of  Vamey  for  a  few 
days,  during  the  revels  at  Kenilworth.  He  added,  that  Vamey 
would  communicate  all  the  reasons  which  rendered  this  decep- 
tion indispensable ;  and  having  siraed  and  sealed  these  crc  '^n- 
lials,  he  flung  them  over  the  table  to  Varney,  with  a  motion 
that  he  should  depart,  which  his  adviser  was  not  slow  to  com- 
prehend and  to  obey. 

Leicester  remained  like  one  stupified,  till  he  heard  the 
trampling  of  the  horses,  as  Varney,  who  took  no  time  even  to 
change  his  dress,  threw  himself  into  the  saddle,  and,  followed 
by  a  single  servant,  set  off  for  Berkshire.  At  the  sound,  the 
earl  started  from  his  seat  and  ran  to  the  window,  with  the 
momentary  purpose  of  recalling  the  unworthy  commission  with 
wliieh  he  had  entrusted  one  of  whom  he  used  to  say,  he  knew 
no  virtuous  property  save  affection  to  his  patroa  But  Vamey 
was  already  beyond  call;  and  the  bright  starry  firmament, 
wliich  the  age  considered  as  the  Book  of  Fate,  lying  spread 
Ijelore  Leicester  when  he  opened  the  casement,  diverted  him 
from  his  better  and  more  manly  purpose. 

'There  they  roll,  on  their  silent  but  potential  course,'  said 
tlie  earl,  looking  around  him,  'without  a  voice  which  speaks 
to  our  ear,  but  not  without  influences  which  afiect,  at  every 
change,  the  indwellers  of  this  vile  earthly  planet.  This,  if 
astrologers  &ble  not,  is  the  very  crisis  of  my  fate !  The  hour 
approaches  of  which  I  was  taught  to  beware  —  the  hour,  too, 
which  I  was  encouraged  to  hope  for.  A  king  was  the  word  — 
but  how  ?  The  crown  matrimonial  —  all  hopes  of  that  are  gone  ; 
let  them  go.  The  rich  Netherlands  have  demanded  me  for 
thoir  leader,  and,  would  Eliz-nbeth  consent,  would  yield  to  me 
thtircTovm.  And  have  I  not  such  a  claim,  even  in  this  king- 
dom ?  That  of  York,  descending  from  George  of  Clarence  to 
the  house  of  Huntingdon,  whieli,  this  lady  tailing,  may  have 
a  fair  chance  —  Huntingdon  is  of  my  houfse.  But  I  will  plunge 
no  deoper  in  these  high  mysteries.  Let  me  hold  my  course  in 
silence  for  a  while,  and  in  obscurity,  like  a  subterranean  river  : 
the  tune  shall  come  that  I  will  burst  forth  in  my  strength,  and 
Ivar  all  opposition  before  me.' 

While  Jicicester  was  thus  stupifying  the  remonstrances  of  his 
own  conscience  by  .•ii)i)ealiiig  to  jxilitical  necessity  for  his 
ajM.logy,  or  losing  himself  ntnidst  the  wild  dreara.s  of  ambition. 


liis^igent  left  to^wn  and  tower  behind  him,  on  his  hasty  journey 
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Lord  Leicester  to  the  point  which  he  liad  desired,  of  committing 
to  him  the  most  intimate  recesses  of  his  breast,  and  of  uising 
him  as  the  channel  of  his  most  couiidential  intercourse  with  Lis 
lady.     Henceforward  it  would,  he  foresaw,  be  difficult  for  his 

eatron  either  to  dispense  with  his  services  or  refuse  his  requests, 
owever  unreasonable.  And  if  this  disdainful  dame,  as  he 
termed  the  countess,  should  comply  with  the  request  of  her 
husband,  Vamey,  her  pretended  husband,  must  needs  becuiue 
ao  situated  with  respect  to  her  that  there  was  no  knowing 
wh^  his  audacity  might  be  bounded;  perhaijs  not  till  cir- 
cumstMoces  enabled  him  to  obtain  a  triumph  which  he  thoti^'lit 
of  with  a  mixture  of  fiendish  feelings,  in  which  revenge  for  her 
previous  sochu  was  foremost  and  predominant.  Again  he  con- 
templated the  possibility  of  her  being  totally  intractable,  antl 
refusing  obstinately  to  play  the  part  assigned  to  her  in  the 
drama  at  Kenilworth. 

•  Alasco  must  then  do  his  part,'  he  said.  '  Sickness  must 
serve  her  Majesty  as  an  excuse  for  not  receiving  the  homage 
of  Mrs.  Vamey  — ay,  and  a  sore  and  wasting  sickness  it  may 
prove,  should  Elizabeth  continue  to  cast  so  fiivourable  an  eye(in 
my  Lord  of  Leicester.  I  will  not  forego  the  chance  of  beini; 
fiitvourite  of  a  monarch  for  want  of  determine<l  measures,  should 
these  be  necessary.  Forward,  good  horse  —  forward  :  anibitiuii, 
and  haughty  hope  of  jwwer,  pleasure,  and  revenge,  strike  theii 
stiiuns  as  deep  through  my  bosom  as  I  plunge  the  rowels 
in  thy  flanks.  On,  good  horse  — on  :  the  devil  urges  us  l)otL 
forward.' 


CHAPTER  XXII 

Say  that  ray  beautv  was  but  small, 

Amons  court  ladies  all  degpisecl. 
Why  didst  thou  rend  it  from  that  hall. 

Where,  scornful  earl,  't  was  dearly  prixed  ! 

No  more  thou  com'st  with  wonted  speed, 

Thy  once  l)eloved  bride  to  see  ; 
But  be  she  alive,  or  be  she  dead, 

I  fear,  stem  earl,  's  the  same  to  thee 

Cumm>r  Hall,  by  William  Julius  Mickle. 

THE  ladies  of  fashion  of  the  present,  or  of  any  other,  period 
must  have  allowed  that  the  young  and  lovely  Countess 
ot  Leicester  had,  besides  her  youth  and  beauty,  two 
qualities  1  hich  entitled  her  to  a  place  amongst  women  of  rank 
ami  distinction.  She  displayed,  as  we  have  seen  in  her  interview 
wth  the  pedlar,  a  liberal  promptitude  to  make  unnecessary 
purchases,  solely  for  the  pleasure  of  acquiring  useless  and  showy 
tnHes  which  ceased  to  please  as  soon  as  they  were  possessed  ; 
aiul  she  was,  besides,  apt  to  spend  a  considerable  space  of  time 
every  dav  in  adorning  her  person,  although  the  varied  splen- 
rtour  ot  her  attire  could  only  attract  the  half-satirical  praise  of 
the  i)ref,ise  Janet,  or  an  approving  glance  from  the  bright  eyes 
which  witnessed  their  own  beams  of  triumph  reflected  from  the 
uiiror. 

The  Countess  Amy  had,  indeed,  to  plead  for  indulgence  in 
tIio,se  frivolous  tastes,  that  the  education  of  the  times  had  done 
itt  e  or  nothing  for  ii  mind  naturally  gay  and  averse  to  study. 
It  she  had  not  loved  to  collect  finery  and  to  wear  it,  she  might 
liave  woven  tapestry  or  sewed  embroidery,  till  her  labours 
spread  m  gay  profusion  all  over  the  walls  and  seats  at  Lidcote 
llall;  or  slie  might  have  varied  Minerva's  labours  with  the 
ask  ot  preparing  a  nii^dity  pudding  against  the  time  that  Sir 
iliif,'h  Hobsart  retiiniod  from  the  greenwood.  But  Amy  had 
no  natural  genius  either  for  the  loom,  the  needle,  or  the  rereipt- 
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book  Her  mother  had  died  in  L^^y's]  in&ncy;  her  father 
oonttadicted  her  in  nothing ;  and  Tressilian,  the  only  one  that 
approached  her  who  was  able  or  desirous  to  attend  to  the 
ouUivation  of  her  mind,  had  much  hurt  his  interest  with  lier 
by  assuming  too  eagerly  the  task  of  a  preceptor ;  so  thut  he 
was  regarded  by  the  lively,  indulged,  and  idle  girl  with  smue 
fear  and  much  respect,  but  with  little  or  nothing  of  that  softer 
emotion  which  it  bad  been  his  hope  and  his  ambition  to  iii!s]iire. 
And  thus  her  heart  lav  readily  open,  and  her  fancy  became 
easily  captivated  by  the  noble  exterior  and  graceful  deport- 
ment and  complacent  flattery  of  Leicester,  even  before  he  was 
known  to  her  as  the  dazzling  minion  of  wealth  and  power. 

The  frequent  visits  of  Leicester  at  Cumnor  during  the  earlier 
part  of  their  union  luid  reconciled  the  countess  to  the  solitude 
and  privacy  to  which  she  was  condemned;  but  when  these 
visits  became  rarer  and  more  rare,  and  when  the  void  was  filled 
up  with  letters  of  excuse,  not  always  very  warmly  expressed, 
and  generally  extremely  brief,  discontent  and  suspicion  l>vi^m 
to  haunt  those  splendid  apartments  which  love  had  fitted  up  fur 
beaaty.  Her  answers  to  Leicester  conveyed  these  feelin{,'.s  too 
blantiy,  and  pressed  more  naturally  than  prudently  that  she 
might  be  relieved  from  this  obscure  and  secluded  residence  by 
the  earl's  acknowledgement  of  their  marriage ;  and  in  arrang- 
ing her  arguments,  with  all  the  skill  she  was  mistress  of,  she 
trusted  chiefly  to  the  warmth  of  the  entreaties  with  which 
she  urged  them.  Sometimes  she  even  ventured  to  mingle 
reproaches,  of  which  Leicester  conceived  he  had  good  reason 
to  complain. 

'  I  have  made  her  countess,'  he  said  to  Vamev  ;  surelv  she 
might  wait  till  it  consisted  with  my  pleasure  that  she  should 
put  on  the  coronet  1 ' 

The  Countess  Amy  viewed  the  subject  in  directly  an  oppo- 
site Ught  ,        ,  , 

'What  signifies,'  she  said,  'that  I  have  rank  and  honour  in 
reality,  if  f  am  to  live  an  obscure  prisoner,  without  either 
society  or  observance,  and  suffering  in  my  character  as  one  of 
dubious  or  disgraced  reputation  1  I  care  not  for  all  those 
strings  of  pearl  which  you  fret  me  by  warping  into  my  tnsses, 
Janet.  I  tell  you  that,  at  Lidcote  Hall,  if  I  put  but  a  tresh 
rose-bud  among  my  hair,  my  good  father  would  call  nie  i<  ''im 
that  he  might  sec  it  more  closely ;  and  the  kiiul  old  rnrate 
would  smile,  and  Ma.ster  Muniblazen  wouhl  say  soniethnig 
about  roses  gules;  and  now  I  sit  here,  decked  out  like  au 
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image  with  gold  and  gems,  and  m  one  to  see  my  finery  but 
you,  Janet  There  was  the  poor  Tressilian,  too ;  but  it  avails 
not  speaking  of  him.' 

'  It  doth  not  indeed,  madam,'  said  her  prudent  attendant ; 
•and  verily  you  make  me  sometimes  wish  you  would  not  speak 
of  him  so  often  or  so  rashly.' 

•  It  signifies  nothing  to  warn  me,  Janet,'  said  the  impatient 
and  mcorrigible  countess ;  '  I  was  bom  fi^e,  though  I  am  now 
mewed  up  fike  some  fine  foreign  slave,  rather  th«m  the  wife  of 
an  English  noble.  I  bore  it  all  with  pleasure  while  I  was  sure 
he  loved  me;  but  now  my  tongue  and  heart  shall  be  free, 
let  them  fetter  these  limbs  as  they  will.  I  tell  thee,  Janet  I 
love  my  husband  — I  will  love  him  till  my  latest  breath  — I 
cannot  cease  to  love  him,  even  if  I  would,  or  if  he  —  which, 
God  knows,  may  chance  —  should  cease  to  love  me.  But  I  will 
say,  and  loudly,  I  would  have  been  happier  than  I  now  am  to 
have  remamed  in  Lidcote  Hall ;  even  although  I  must  have 
niarned  poor  Tressilian,  with  his  melancholy  look,  and  his 
head  full  of  learning,  which  I  cared  not  for.  He  said,  if  I 
would  read  his  favourite  volumes,  there  would  come  a  time 
that  I  should  be  glad  of  having  done  so.  I  think  it  is  come 
now.' 

'I  bought  you  some  books,  madam,'  said  Janet,  'from  a 
lame  fellow  who  sold  them  in  the  market-place,  and  who 
stared  something  boldly  at  me,  I  promise  you.' 

'Let  me  see  them,  Janet,'  said  the  cojntess  ;  'but  let  them 
not  be  of  your  own  precise  nasi.  How  is  this,  most  righteous 
•lamsel?  A  Pair  of  Snuffers  for  the  Golden  Candlestick  ~  A 
I  la  Iful  of  Myrrh  and  ffi/ssop  to  put  a  Sick  Sml  to  Puryatim 
~A  Draught  of  Water  Jrom  the  Valley  of  Haca  —  Foxes  and 
r  nrltrand.i.     What  gear  call  you  this,  maiden  ? ' 

'Nay,  madam,'  said  Janet,  'it  was  but  fitting  and  seemly 
to  i)ut  grace  in  your  ladyship's  way  ;  but  an  you  will  none  of 
it,  there  are  play-books  and  poet-books,  I  trow. 

The  countess  proceeded  carelessly  in  her  e.xaniinatioii,  tuni- 
iii«  over  such  rare  volumes  as  would  now  make  the  fortune  of 
twenty  retail  booksellers.  Here  was  a  Hoke  if  Cookery,  im- 
printed by  Richard  Lant,  and  Skelton's  Hooks  —  The  Pass- 
time  of  the  People  —  The  Castle-  of  Knnrrledge,  gU-.  But 
neither  to  this  lore  did  the  countess's  heart  incline,  and  joy- 
fully did  she  start  up  from  the  listless  tjisk  of  turning  over 
the  hmves  of  the  pamphlets,  and  hastily  <li<l  she  scyitter  them 
tliiough  the  floor,  when  the  hasty  clatter  of  horses'  teet,  heard 
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in  the  courtyard,  called  her  'to  the  window,  exclaiming,  It  13 
Leicester !  —  it  is  my  noble  earl !  —  it  is  my  Dudley !  Every 
stroke  of  his  horse's  hoof  sounds  like  a  note  of  lordly  music ! 

There  was  a  brief  bustle  in  the  mansion,  and  Foster,  with 
his  downward  look  and  sullen  manner,  entered  the  amrtmeut 
to  say,  'That  Master  Richard  Vamey  was  arrived  from  my 
lord,  "having  ridden  all  night,  and  craved  to  speak  with  her 
ladyship  instantly.'  .      ■,  ^  , 

•  Varney ! '  said  the  disappointed  countess  ;  and  to  speak 
with  me !  —  pshaw !  But  he  comes  with  news  from  Leicester, 
so  admit  him  instantly.'  ,        1        x  1 

Vamey  entered  the  dressing-apartment,  where  she  sat  arrayed 
in  her  native  loveliness,  adorned  with  all  that  Janet  s  axt,  and  a 
rich  and  tasteful  undress,  could  bestow.  But  the  most  beautiful 
part  of  her  attire  was  her  profuse  and  luxuriant  hght-brown 
locks,  which  floated  in  such  rich  abundance  around  a  neck  that 
resembled  a  swan's,  and  over  a  bosom  heaving  mth  anxious 
expectation,  which  communicated  a  burned  tinge  of  red  to  her 
whole  countenance.  ,      , .  .  i.    u  j      m  j 

Vamey  entered  the  room  in  the  dress  m  which  he  had  waited 
on  his  master  that  morning  to  court,  the  splendour  ot  which 
made  a  strange  contrast  with  the  disorder  arising  from  l»asty 
riding  during  a  dark  night  and  foul  ways.  His  brow  wore  an 
anxious  and  hurried  expression,  as  one  who  has  that  to  suy 
of  which  he  doubts  the  reception,  ar.d  who  hath  yet  posted  on 
fi^m  the  necessity  of  communicating  his  tidings.  The  countess  s 
anxious  eye  at  once  caught  the  alam  as  she  exclaimed,  \()ii 
bring  news  from  my  lord,  Master  Varney  1    Gracious  Heaven 

*^  '  No,  madam,  thank  Heaven  ! '  said  Vamey.    '  Compose  your- 
self, and  pemiit  me  to  take  breath  ere  I  communicate  my 

*  '?fo' breath,  sir,'  replied  the  lady,  impatiently ;  '1  kn..w 
your  theatrical  arts.  Since  your  breath  hath  sufficed  to  brinj| 
you  hither,  it  may  suffice  to  tell  your  tale,  at  least  briefly,  and 

in  the  gross.'  ^     ,  ,      „ 

•Madam,'  answered  Vamey,   'we  are  not  alone,  and  uiy 

lord's  n-essage  was  for  your  ear  only.' 

'Leave  us,  Janet,  and  Master  Foster,'  said  the  lady;    but 

remain  in  the  next  apartment,  and  within  call.' 

Foster  and   his  daughter  retired,  agreeably  to  the   U\>\\ 

Leicester's  commands,  into  the  next  apartment,  wliich  was  ti.e 

withdrawing-room.      The  door  which  led  from  the  sleeimig- 
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chanaber  was  then  carefully  shut  and  bolted,  and  the  fathet 
and  daughter  remained  both  in  a  posture  of  anxious  attention, 
the  first  with  a  stem,  suspicious,  lowering  cast  of  countenance! 
and  Janet  with  folded  hands,  and  looks  which  seemed  divided 
betwurt  her  desire  to  know  the  fortunes  of  her  mistress  and  her 
prayers  to  Heaven  for  her  safety.  Anthony  Foster  seemed 
himself  to  have  some  idea  of  what  was  passing  through  his 
(laughter's  mind,  for  he  crossefl  the  apartment  and  took  her 
anxiously  by  the  hand,  saying,  '  That  is  right :  pray,  Janet  — 
pray ;  we  have  all  need  of  prayers,  and  some  of  us  more  than 
othera.  Pray,  Janet ;  I  would  pray  mvself,  but  I  must  listen 
to  wlmt  goes  on  within  :  evil  has  been  brewing,  love  —  evil  has 
been  brewing.  God  forgive  our  sins ;  but  Vamey's  sudden  and 
strange  arrival  bodes  us  no  good.' 

Janet  had  never  before  heard  her  father  excite  or  even  per- 
mit her  attention  to  anything  which  passed  in  their  mysterious 
family,  and  now  that  he  did  so,  his  voice  sounded  in  her  ear 
—  she  knew  not  why  —  like  that  of  a  screech-owl  denouncing 
some  deed  of  terror  and  of  woe.  She  turned  her  eyes  fearfully 
towards  the  door,  almost  as  if  she  expected  some  sounds  of 
horror  to  be  heard,  or  some  sight  of  fear  to  display  itself 

All,  however,  was  as  still  as  death,  and  the  voices  of  those 
who  spoke  m  the  inner  chamber  were,  if  they  spoke  at  all,  care- 
fully subdued  to  a  tone  which  could  not  be  heard  in  the  next 
At  once,  however,  they  were  heard  to  speak  fast,  thick,  and 
hastily ;  and  presently  after  the  voice  of  the  countess  was  heard 
exclaiming,  at  the  highest  piteh  to  which  indignation  could  raise 
It,  '  Undo  the  door,  sir,  I  command  you  !  Undo  the  d«Jor  !  I 
wi  1  have  no  other  reply ! '  she  continued,  drowning  with  her 
vehement  accents  the  low  and  muttered  sounds  which  Varney 
wiw  heard  to  utter  betwixt  whiles.  '  Wlmt  ho !  without  there ! ' 
she  persisted,  accompanying  her  words  with  shrieks,  'Janet, 
alarm  the  house.  Poster,  break  open  the  door.  I  am  detained 
here  by  a  traitor.  Use  axe  and  lever.  Master  Foster  —  I  will  be 
your  warrant' 

'It  shall  not  need,  madam,'  Vamey  was  at  length  distinctly 
heard  to  say.  '  If  you  please  to  exp<jse  my  lord's  important 
concerns  and  your  own  to  the  general  ear,  I  will  not  be  your 
hindrance. 

'rhe  door  was  unlocked  and  thrown  open,  and  Janet  and  her 
father  rushed  in,  anxious  to  learn  the  cause  of  these  reiterated 
exclamations. 

When  they  entered  the  apartment,  Varney  stood  by  the 
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door  grinding  his  teeth,  with  an  expression  in  which  rage,  and 
shame,  and  rear,  had  each  their  shara  The  countess  stood  in 
the  midst  of  her  apartment  like  a  juvenile  pjrthoness,  under  the 
influence  of  the  prophetic  fury.  The  veins  in  her  beautiful 
fbrdiead  started  into  swoln  blue  lines  through  the  hurried 
impulse  of  her  articulation,  her  cheek  and  neck  glowed  like 
scarlet,  her  eyes  were  like  those  of  an  imprisoned  eagle,  flash - 
tng  red  lightning  on  the  foes  whom  it  cannot  reach  with  its 
talons.  Were  it  possible  for  one  of  the  Graces  to  have  been 
animated  by  a  Fury,  the  countenance  could  not  have  united 
such  beauty  with  so  much  hatred,  scorn,  defiance,  and  resent- 
ment The  gesture  and  attitude  corresponded  with  the  voice 
and  looks,  and  altogether  presented  a  spectacle  which  wa.s  at 
once  beautiful  aud  fearful ;  so  much  of  the  sublime  had  the 
energy  of  passion  united  with  the  Countess  Amy's  natural  love- 
liness. Janet,  as  soon  as  the  door  was  open,  ran  to  her  mistre.s.s ; 
and  more  slowly,  yet  with  more  haste  than  he  was  wont,  Anthony 
Foster  went  to  Richard  Vamey. 

'  in  the  Truth's  name,  what  ails  your  ladyship  1 '  said  the 
former. 

'  What,  in  the  name  of  Satan,  have  you  done  to  her  1 '  said 
Foster  to  his  friend. 

'  Who,  I  ?  —  nothing,'  answered  Vamey,  but  with  sunken 
head  and  sullen  voice  —  '  nothing  but  communicated  to  her  lier 
lord's  commands,  which,  if  the  lady  list  not  to  obey,  she  kuuws 
better  how  to  answer  it  than  I  may  pretend  to  do.' 

'  Now,  by  Heaven,  Janet,'  said  the  countess,  '  the  false  traitor 
lies  in  his  throat !  He  must  needs  lie,  for  he  speaks  to  the  dis- 
honour of  my  noble  lord ;  he  must  needs  lie  doubly,  for  he  speaks 
to  gain  ends  of  his  own,  equally  execrable  and  unattainable.' 

'  You  have  misapprehended  me,  lady,'  said  Vamey,  with  a 
sulky  species  of  submission  and  apology  ;  'let  this  matter  rest 
till  your  passion  be  abated,  and  I  will  explain  all.' 

'Thou  sbalt  never  have  an  opportunity  to  do  so,'  said  the 
countess.  'Look  at  him,  Janet.  He  is  feirly  dresse*!,  hath 
the  outside  of  a  gentleman,  and  hither  he  came  to  persuade  lue 
it  was  my  lord's  pleasure  —  nay,  more,  my  wedded  lord'.^  com- 
mands—  that  I  should  go  with  hira  to  Kenil worth,  and  bofine 
the  Queen  and  nobles,  and  in  presence  of  my  own  wedded  lnnl, 
that  I  should  acknowledge  him — him  there,  that  very  oli>.ik- 
brashing,  shoe-cleaning  fellow  —  him  there,  my  lord's  lackey, 
for  my  liege  lord  and  husband  ;  furnishing  against  piyself, 
great  God !  whenever  I  was  to  vindicate  my  nght  an<l  ni}  nink. 
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iwh  WMjMtns  as  would  hew  my  ja«t  daim  from  the  root,  and 
destroy  my  character  to  be  regarded  as  an  honourable  matron 
of  the  English  nobility ! ' 

'  You  hear  her,  PVwter,  and  you,  young  maiden,  hear  this 
la(ly,  answered  Vamey,  taking  advantage  of  the  pause  which 
the  countess  had  made  in  her  charge,  more  for  lack  of  breath 
than  for  lack  of  matter  — '  you  hear  that  her  heat  only  objects 
to  me  the  course  which  our  good  lord,  for  the  purpose  to  keep 
certain  matters  secret,  suggests  in  the  very  letter  which  she 
holds  in  her  bands. 

Foster  here  attempted  to  interfere  with  a  &ce  of  authority, 
which  he  thought  became  the  charge  intrusted  to  him.  '  Nay) 
lady,  I  must  needs  say  you  are  over  hasty  in  this.  Such  deceit 
IS  not  utterly  to  be  oondemne<l  when  practised  for  a  righteous 
end ;  and  thus  even  the  patriarch  Abraham  feigned  Sarah  to 
be  his  sister  when  thev  went  down  to  Egvft' 

'  Ay,  sir,'  answered  the  countess ;  '  but  God  rebuked  that 
deceit  even  in  the  &ther  of  his  chosen  people,  by  the  mouth  of 
the  heathen  PharaoL  Out  upon  you,  that  will  read  Scripture 
only  to  copy  those  things  which  are  held  out  to  us  as  warnings, 
not  as  examples  1 ' 

'But  Sarah  disputed  not  the  will  of  her  husband,  an  it  be 
your  pleasure,'  said  Foster,  in  reply;  'but  did  as  Abmham 
commanded,  calling  herself  his  sister,  that  it  might  be  well 
with  her  husband  for  her  sake,  and  that  his  soul  might  live 
becjiuse  of  her  beauty.' 

'Now,  so  Heaven  pardon  me  my  useless  anger,'  answered 
the  countess,  '  thou  art  ua  daring  a  hypocrite  as  yonder  fellow 
IS  an  impudent  deceiver !  Never  will  1  believe  that  the  noble 
^"'I'cy  jave  countenance  to  so  dastardly,  so  dishonourable  a 
plan.  Thus  I  tread  on  his  infamy,  if  indeed  it  be,  and  thus 
destroy  its  remembrance  for  ever ! ' 

So  saying,  she  tore  in  pieces  Leicester's  letter,  and  stamped, 
in  the  extremity  of  imptience,  as  if  she  would  have  annihilated 
the  minute  fra^enta  into  which  she  had  rent  it 

'Bear  witness,'  said  Vamey,  collecting  Liniself,  'she  hath 
torn  iny  lord's  letter,  in  order  to  burden  me  with  the  scheme 
of  118  devising ;  and  although  it  promises  nought  but  danger 
and  trouble  to  me,  she  would  lay  it  to  my  charge,  as  if  I  had 
a»y  purpose  of  mine  own  in  it' 

"Ihou  liest,  thou  treacherous  slave! '  said  the  countess,  in 
T'**  ^f  J*ne*'8  attempts  to  keep  her  silent,  in  the  sad  foresight 
that  her  vehemence  might  only  furnish  amis  against  lerself. 
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'Thon  liest ! '  she  continued.  '  Let  me  go,  Janet.  Were  it  thn 
last  woitl  I  have  to  speak,  be  lies  :  he  hair]  hiw  own  fuul  end.-,  to 
leek ;  and  broader  he  wouUl  have  dinplaved  tbeiii,  liad  my 
passion  permitted  me  to  preserve  the  silence  which  at  tirst 
encouraged  him  to  unfold  his  vile  projects.' 

'Madam,'  said  Vamey,  overwhelmed  in  spite  of  his  eflFrontery. 
'  I  entreat  you  to  believe  yourself  mistaken.' 

'As  soon  will  1  believe  li^Lt  darkness,'  said  the  enm^^'td 
countess.  •  Have  I  drank  of  oblivion  1  Do  I  not  remeniVH,'r 
former  passages,  which,  knowi  to  Leicester,  had  given  'l.ce 
the  prefennent  of  a  gallows,  instead  of  the  honour  of  his 
intimacy  ?  I  would  I  were  a  man  but  for  five  minutes '.  It 
were  space  enough  to  uuike  a  craven  like  thee  confess  liis 
▼illany.  But  go  —  bej^one !  ''"'!  thy  master  that,  when  I  t^ikc 
the  foul  course  to  which  snch  n.  .;:i(lalous  deceits  as  thou  liast 
recommendeil  on  his  behalf  umst  necessarily  lea<l  me,  I  will 
give  him  a  rival  something  worthy  of  the  name.  He  shall  not 
be  supplanted  by  an  ignominious  lackey,  whose  best  fortune  i- 
to  catch  a  gift  of  his  master's  last  stiit  of  clothes  ere  it  i.-, 
threadbare,  and  who  is  only  fit  to  seduce  a  suburb  wench  hy 
the  bravery  of  new  rosea  in  his  master's  old  pantouilcs.  (io 
begone,  sir  ;  I  scorn  thee  so  much  that  I  am  ashamed  to  iiave 
been  angry  with  thae.' 

Vamey  left  the  room  with  a  mute  expression  of  rajre.  hikI 
was  followed  bv  Foster,  whose  apprehension,  naturally  <\i>v, 
was  overpowered  by  the  eager  and  abundant  distliarge  i>>  imliu' 
nation,  which,  for  the  first  time,  he  had  heard  burst  fruni  the 
lips  of  a  being  who  had  seemed  till  that  moment  too  lan- 
guid and  too  gentle  to  nurse  an  angry  thought  or  utter  an  in- 
temperate expression.  Foster,  therefore,  pursued  Variiey  from 
place  to  place,  persecuting  him  with  interrogatories,  to  which 
the  other  replieii  not  until  they  were  in  the  opposite  side  ot  the 
quadrangle,  an«l  in  the  old  library,  with  which  the  remlcr  has 
already  been  made  acquainted.  Here  he  turned  round  on  his 
persevering  follower,  and  thus  addressed  him,  in  a  tone  tolerahly 
equal ;  that  brief  walk  having  been  sufficient  to  give  one  so 
habituated  to  command  his  temper  time  to  rally  and  recover 
.  his  presence  of  mind. 

'Tony,'  he  said,  with  his  usual  sneering  laugh,  'it  avails  not 
to  deny  it  —  the  woman  and  the  devil,  who,  as  thine  onule 
Holdforth  will  confirm  to  thee,  cheated  man  at  the  l)e;?iniiiii,!,', 
have  thii  day  proved  more  powerful  than  my  discretion.  Yon 
termagant  looked  so  tempting,  and  had  the  art  to   jireservo 
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ner  ooontenance  so  naturally,  while  I  communicated  my  lord's 
message,  that,  by  my  faith,  I  thought  I  might  say  some  little 
thiiig  for  myself.  She  thinks  she  hath  my  head  under  her 
ginlie  now,  but  she  is  deceive<L     Where  is  Doctor  AUsco  1 ' 

'  In  his  laboratory,'  answered  Foster ;  '  it  is  the  hour  he  is 
spoken  not  withal ;  we  must  wait  till  nuon  is  past,  or  spoil  his 

iiuportaut What  said  I,  important  ?  1  would  say,  interrupt 

his  divine  studies.' 

'Ay,  he  studies  the  devil's  divinity,'  saJ''  Varney ;  'but  when 
1  want  hiu)  one  hour  must  suttice  as  well  as  another.  Lead 
the  way  to  his  pandemonium.' 

iSo  spoke  Vamey,  and  with  ha.sty  anil  perturbed  steps 
followed  Foster,  who  conducted  him  through  private  passages, 
many  of  which  were  wellnigh  ruinous,  to  the  opposite  side 
uf  tiic  quadrangle,  where,  in  a  subterranean  apartment,  now 
(iccupied  by  the  chemist  Alasco,  one  of  the  abbots  of  Abingdon, 
who  had  a  turn  for  the  occult  sciences,  had,  much  to  the 
scantlal  of  his  convent,  established  a  laboratory,  in  which,  like 
other  fools  of  the  period,  he  spent  much  precious  time,  and 
money  besides,  in  the  pursuit  of  the  grand  arcanum. 

Anthony  Foster  paused  before  the  door,  which  was  scrupu- 
1  iisly  secured  within,  and  again  showetl  a  marked  hesitation  to 
disturb  the  sage  in  his  operations.  But  Vamey,  less  scrupulous, 
roused  him,  by  knocking  and  voice,  until  at  length,  slowly  and 
rehictantly,  the  inmate  of  the  apartment  undid  the  door.  The 
rhemist  ap}>eared,  with  his  eyes  bleared  with  the  heat  and 
v;ip(jurs  of  the  stove  or  alembic  over  which  he  brooded,  and 
the  interior  of  his  cell  displayed  the  confused  a.ssemblage  of 
lieterogoneous  substances  and  extraordinar)  implements  belong- 
ing to  his  profession.  The  old  man  was  muttcnng,  with  spiteful 
iiiiiMitience,  'Am  I  for  ever  to  be  recalled  to  the  affairs  of  earth 
tVoiii  those  of  heaven  ? ' 

'To  the  affairs  of  hell,'  answered  Vamey,  'for  that  is  thy 
I)roper  element.     Foster,  we  need  thee  at  our  conference.' 

Poster  slowly  entered  the  room.  Varney,  following,  barred 
the  door,  and  they  betook  themselves  to  secret  council. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  countess  traversed  the  apartment, 
with  shame  and  anger  contending  on  her  lovely  cheek. 

'The  villain,'  she  said  —  'the  cold-blooded,  calculating  slave ! 
But  I  unmasked  him,  Janet  —  I  made  the  snake  uncoil  all  his 
ftil(U  liefore  me,  and  crawl  abroad  in  liis  naked  defonnity.  I 
suspended  my  resentment,  at  the  danger  of  suffocating  under 
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the  eflforl^  until  he  had  let  me  see  the  very  bcttom  of  a  heart 
more  foul  than  hell's  darkest  comer.  And  thou,  Leicester  is 
It  possible  thou  couldst  bid  me  for  a  moment  deny  my  wedded 
right  in  thee,  or  thyself  yield  it  to  another !  But  it  is  impos- 
sible :  the  villain  has  lied  in  alL  Janet*  I  will  not  remain  here 
longer  I  fear  him  - 1  fear  thy  father ;  I  pieve  to  say  it,  Janet, 
but  I  fear  thy  fether,  and,  worst  of  all,  this  odious  Varnev  I 
will  escape  from  Cumnor.' 

•  Alas !  madam,  whither  would  you  fly,  or  by  what  means 
will  you  escape  from  these  walls  ? ' 

•!  know  not,  Janet,'  said  the  unfortunate  young  lady  lo(.k- 
ing  upwards  and  clasping  her  hands  together  — 'I  kiio'w  n„t 
where  1  shaU  fly,  or  by  what  means ;  but  I  am  certain  the  God 
1  have  served  will  not  abandon  me  in  this  dreadful  crisis  for 
1  am  m  the  hands  oi  wicked  men.'  ' 

•Donot  think  so,  dear  lady,'  said  Janet;  «my  fether  is  stern 
and  strict  m  his  temper,  and  severely  true  to  his  trust ;  but 
yet 

_  At  this  moment,  Anthony  Poster  entered  the  apartment  bear 
rng  in  his  hand  a  glass  cup  and  a  small  flask.  His  manner  was 
singular;  for,  while  approaching  the  countess  with  the  re.si.ect 
due  to  her  rank,  he  had  till  this  time  suffered  to  become  visible 
or  had  been  unable  to  suppress,  the  obdurate  sulkiness  of  his 
natural  disposition,  which,  aa  is  usual  with  those  of  his  unhappy 
temper,  was  chiefly  exerted  towards  those  over  whom  cireum- 
stonces  gave  him  control.  But  at  present  he  showed  nothini,' 
ot  that  sullen  consciousness  of  authority  which  he  was  wont  to 
conc^  under  a  clumsy  affectation  of  civility  and  deference,  as 
a  ruttan  hides  his  pistols  and  bludgeon  under  his  ill-fashi..iied 
gaberdine.  And  yet  it  seemed  as  if  his  smile  was  more  in  fear 
than  courtesy,  and  as  if,  while  he  pressed  the  countess  to  taste 
of  the  choice  cordial,  which  should  refresh  her  spirits  after  her 
me  alarm,  he  was  conscious  of  meditating  some  farther  injury. 
His  hand  trembled  also,  his  voice  faltered,  and  his  wlude  out 
ward  behaviour  exhibited  so  much  that  was  suspicious,  that  bis 
daughter  Janet,  after  she  had  stood  looking  at  him  in  astimish- 
ment  for  some  seconds,  seemed  at  once  to  collect  herself  to 
execute  some  hardy  resolution,  raised  her  head,  assumed  an 
attitude  and  gait  of  determination  and  authority,  and  walking 
slowly  betwixt  her  father  and  her  mistress,  took  the  salver 
from  the  hand  of  the  former,  and  said  in  a  low,  but  marked  and 
decided  tone,  'Father,  I  will  fill  for  my  noble  mistress,  when 
Bucb  IS  her  pleasure.' 
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'Thou,  my  child  ?'  said  Foster,  eagerly  and  apprehensively; 

no,  my  child,  it  is  not  thou  shalt  render  the  lady  this  service.' 
'And  why,  I  pray  you,'  said  Janet,' if  it  be  fitting  that  the 

noble  lady  should  partake  of  the  cup  at  all  ? ' 

'  Why  —  why  ? '  said  the  seneschal,  hesitating,  and  then  burst- 
ing into  passion  as  the  readiest  mode  of  supplying  the  lack  of 
all  other  reason.  'Why,  because  it  is  my  pleasure,  minion, 
that  you  should  not !    Get  you  gone  to  the  evening  lecture.' 

'  Now,  as  I  hope  to  hear  lecture  again,'  replied  Janet,  '  I  will 
not  ^0  thither  this  night,  unless  I  am  better  assured  of  my  mis- 
tress's safety.  Give  me  that  flask,  father ' ;  and  she  took  it  from 
his  reluctant  hand,  while  he  resigned  it  as  if  conscience-struck. 
'And  now,'  she  said,  'fether,  that  which  shall  benefit  ray  mis- 
tress cannot  do  me  prejudice.     Father,  I  drink  to  you.' 

Foster,  without  speaking  a  word,  rushed  on  his  daughter 
anil  wrested  the  flask  fi-om  her  hand ;  then,  as  if  embarrassed 
¥  '('l*j  ^®  *^**  ^^^^'  *"^  totally  unable  to  resolve  what  he 
should  do  next,  he  stood  with  it  in  his  hand,  one  foot  advanced 
and  the  other  drawn  back,  glaring  on  his  daughter  with  a,  conn- 
teiiance  m  which  rage,  fear,  and  convicted  villany  formed  a 
hideous  combination. 

"rhis  is  strange,  my  father,'  said  Janet,  keeping  her  eye  fixed 
on  his,  in  the  manner  in  which  those  who  have  the  charge  of 
lunatics  are  said  to  overawe  their  unhappy  patients ;  '  will  you 
neither  let  me  serve  my  lady  nor  drink  to  her  myself? ' 

The  courage  of  the  countess  sustained  her  through  this 
dreadful  scene,  of  which  the  import  was  not  the  less  obvious 
that  It  was  not  even  hinted  at.  She  preserved  even  the  rash 
carelessness  of  her  temper,  and  though  her  cheek  had  grown 
pale  at  the  first  alarm,  her  eye  was  calm  and  almost  scornful. 

Will  you  taste  this  rare  cordial.  Master  Fester  ?  Perhaps  you 
will  not  yurself  refiise  to  pledge  us,  though  you  permit  not 
Janet  to  do  so.     Drink,  sir,  I  pray  you.' 

'I  will  not,'  answered  Foster. 

'And  for  whom,  then,  is  the  precious  beverage  reserved,  sir ? ' 
said  the  countess. 

'For  the  devil,  who  brewed  it ! '  answered  Poster:  and,  turn- 
ing on  his  heel,  he  left  the  chamber. 

Janet  looked  at  her  mistress  with  a  countenance  expressive 
m  the  highest  degree  of  shame,  dismay,  and  sorrow. 

jDo  not  weep  for  me,  Janet,'  said  the  countess,  kindly. 

'No,  madam,'  replied  her  attendant,  in  a  voice  broken  by 
sohs,  '  it  18  not  for  you  I  weep,  it  is  for  myself—  it  is  for  that 
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unhappy  man.  Those  who  are  dishonoured  before  mati,  those 
who  are  condemned  by  God,  have  cause  to  mourn,  not  those 
who  are  innocent !  Farewell,  madam  ! '  she  said,  hastily  assum- 
ing the  mantle  in  which  she  was  wont  to  go  abroad. 

'  Do  you  leave  me,  Janet  1 '  said  her  mistress  — '  desert  me 
in  such  an  evil  strait?' 

*  Desert  you,  madam  ! '  exclaimed  Janet ;  and,  running  back 
to  her  mistress,  she  imprinted  a  thousand  kisses  on  her  hand  — 
'  desert  you !  may  the  Hope  of  my  trust  desert  me  when  I  do 
so !  No,  madam ;  well  you  said  the  God  you  serve  will  open 
you  a  path  for  deliverance.  There  is  a  way  of  escape ;  I  have 
prayed  night  and  day  for  light,  that  I  might  see  now  to  act 
betwixt  my  duty  to  yonder  unhappy  man  and  that  which  1 
owe  to  you.  Sternly  and  fearfully  that  light  has  now  dawned, 
and  I  must  not  shut  the  door  which  God  opens.  Ask  me  no 
more.    I  will  return  in  brief  space.' 

So  speaking,  she  wrapped  herself  in  her  mantle,  and  saying 
to  the  old  woman  whom  she  passed  in  the  outer  room  that  she 
was  going  to  evening  prayer,  she  left  the  house. 

Meanwhile,  her  fiither  had  reached  onc«  more  the  laboratory, 
where  he  found  the  accomplices  of  his  intended  guilt. 

'  Has  the  sweet  bird  sipped  ? '  said  Varney,  with  half  a  smile ; 
while  the  astro' oger  put  the  same  question  with  his  eyes,  but 
spoke  not  a  word.  ,      j  ■       i-  j 

'She  has  not,  nor  she  shaU  not  from  my  hands,  replied 
Foster;  'would  you  have  m-  Jo  murder  in  nry  daughter's 
presence?'  ,  ,  ,      . 

'  Wert  thou  not  told,  thou  sullen  and  yet  famt-hearted  slave, 
answered  Varney,  with  bitterness,  'that  no  mmder,  as  thou 
call'st  it,  with  that  staring  look  and  stammering  tone,  is  designed 
in  the  matter  ?  Wert  thou  not  told  that  a  brief  illness,  such  as 
woman  puts  on  in  very  wantonness,  that  she  may  wear  her  night- 
gear  at  noon,  and  lie  on  a  settle  when  she  should  mind  her 
domestic  business,  is  all  here  aimed  at  1  Here  is  a  learned  man 
will  swear  it  to  thee,  by  the  key  of  the  Castle  of  Wisdom.' 

'  1  swear  it,'  said  Alasco,  'that  the  elixir  thou  hast  there  m 
the  flask  will  not  prejudice  life  !  I  swear  it  by  that  immortal 
and  indestructible  quintessence  of  gold  which  pp-vades  every 
substance  in  nature,  though  its  secret  existence  can  be  traced 
by  him  only  to  whom  TMsmegistus  renders  the  key  of  the 
Cabala.' 

'An  oath  of  force,'  said  Vaniey.  'Foster,  thou  wert  worse 
than  a  pagan  to  disbelieve  it.    Believe  me,  moreover,  who  swear 
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bv  nothing  but  by  my  own  word,  that,  if  you  be  not  conformable 
there  18  no  hope  — no,  not  a  glimpse  of  hope -that  this  thy 
leasehold  may  be  transmuted  into  a  copyhold.  Thus  Alasco 
will  leave  your  pewter  artillery  untransmigrated,  and  I.  honest 
i\nthony,  will  still  have  thee  for  my  tenant ' 

'I  know  not,  gentlemen,'  said  Foster,  'where  your  designs 
tend  to;  but  in  one  thing  I  am  bound  up,  that,  fall  back  fell 
edge,  I  will  have  one  in  this  place  that  may  pray  for  me,  and 
that  one  shall  bo  my  daughter.  I  have  lived  ill,  and  the 
world  has  been  too  weighty  with  me ;  but  she  is  as  innocent 
as  ever  she  was  when  on  her  mother's  hip,  and  she,  at  least 
shall  have  her  portion  in  tliat  happy  City  whose  walls  are  of 
pure  g«old,  and  the  foundations  garnished  with  aU  manner  of 
precious  stones. 

'Ay,  Tony'  said  Vaniey,  'that  were  a  paradise  to  thy 
hearts  content.  Debate  the  matter  with  him.  Doctor  Ahwco; 
1  will  be  with  you  anon. 

So  speajking  Varney  arose,  and,  taking  the  flask  from  the 
table,  he  left  the  room. 

\t'^  *®!?  ?^?\  ^y  ^K  ^^^  ^'^^'o  *o  Foster  as  son  as 
Varney  had  left  them,  'that,  whatever  this  bold  and  profligate 
railer  may  say  of  the  mighty  science  in  which,  by  Heaven's 
blessing  I  have  advanced  so  far,  that  I  would  not  call  the 
wisest  of  living  artists  my  better  or  my  teacher.  I  say,  how- 
soever yonder  reprobate  may  scoflF  at  things  too  holy  to  be 
Ai'.rehended  by  men  merely  of  carnal  and  evil  thoughts,  vet 
behove  that  the  city  beheld  bv  St.  John,  in  that  bright  vision 
01  tlie  thnstian  Apocalypse,  that  New  Jerusalem  of  which  all 
thnstian  men  hope  to  partake,  sets  forth  typically  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Grand  Secret,  whereby  the  most  precious  and 
perfect  of  natures  works  are  elicited  out  of  her  basest  and 
most  crude  productions  ;  jujt  as  the  light  and  gaudy  butterflv. 
the  most  beautiful  child  of  the  si'mmer's  breeze,  breaks  forth 
trom  the  dungeon  of  a  sordid  chrysfdis.' 

'Master  Holdforth  said  nought  of  this  exposition,'  said 
t'oster,  doubtfully;  'and  moreover.  Doctor  Alasco,  the  Holy 
;Vntsays  that  the  g'  M  and  precious  stones  of  the  Holy  City  are 
'"  .'Wn'"*  '^  ^^^  ^^^^  abomination  or  who  frame  lies  ' 

Well,  my  son,'  said  the  doctor,  '  and  what  is  yc  ir  inference 
Ircm  thence  ? 

'  That  those,'  said  Foster, '  who  distil  poisons,  and  administer 
them  in  secrecy,  can  have  no  portion  in  those  unspeakable 
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'You  are  to  distinguish,  mjr  son,'  replied  the  alchemist, 
'  hetwizt  that  which  is  necessanly  evil  in  it"  progress  and  in 
its  end  also,  and  that  which,  being  evil,  is  nevertheless  capable 
of  working  forth  good.  If,  by  the  death  of  one  person,  the 
happy  penod  shall  be  brought  nei'xr  to  us  in  which  all  that  is 
good  shall  be  attained  by  wishing  its  presence,  all  that  is  evil 
escaped  by  desiring  its  absence  ;  in  which  sickness,  and  pain,  and 
sorrow  shall  be  the  obedient  servants  of  human  wisdom,  and 
made  to  fly  at  the  slightest  signal  of  a  sage ;  in  which  that 
which  is  now  richest  and  rarest  shall  be  within  the  compass  of 
every  one  who  shall  be  obedient  to  the  voice  of  wisdom ;  when 
the  art  of  healing  shall  be  lost  and  absorbed  in  the  one  uni- 
versal medicine;  when  sages  shall  become  monarchs  of  the 
earth,  and  death  itself  retreat  before  their  frown  — if  this 
blessed  consummation  of  all  things  can  be  hastened  by  the 
slight  circumstance  that  a  frail  earthly  body,  which  must  needs 
partake  corruption,  sliall  be  consigned  to  the  grave  a  short 
space  earlier  than  in  the  course  of  nature,  what  is  such  a 
sacrifice  to  the  advancement  of  the  holy  millennium  1 ' 

'  Millennium  is  the  reign  of  the  saints,'  said  Foster,  some- 
what doubtfully. 

'  Say  it  is  the  reign  of  the  sages,  my  son,'  answered  Alasco ; 
'  or  rather  the  reign  of  Wisdom  itself.' 

•  I  touched  on  the  question  with  Master  Holdforth  last 
exercising  night,'  s<»id  Foster;  'but  he  says  your  doctrine  is 
heterodox,  and  a  damnable  and  felse  exposition.' 

'  He  is  in  the  bonds  of  ignorance,  my  son,'  answered  Alasco. 
'and  as  yet  burning  bricfa  in  Egypt ;  or,  at  best,  wandering 
in  the  dry  desert  of  Sinai.  Thou  didst  ill  to  speak  to  such  a 
man  of  such  matters.  I  will,  however,  give  thee  proof,  and 
that  shortly,  which  I  will  defy  that  peevish  divine  to  confute, 
though  he  should  strive  with  me  as  the  magicians  strove 
with  Moses  before  King  Pharaoh.  I  will  do  prOjjection  in  thy 
presence,  my  son  —  in  thy  very  presence,  and  thine  eyes  shall 
witness  the  truth.' 

'Stick  to  that,  learned  sage,'  said  Vamey,  who  at  this 
moment  entered  the  apartment ;  '  if  he  refuse  the  testimony  d 
thy  tongue,  yet  how  shall  he  deny  that  of  his  own  eyes  ? ' 

'  Vamey !  said  the  adept  — '  Varney  already  returned !  Hast 
thou '  he  stopped  short. 

'  Have  I  done  mine  errand,  thou  wouldst  say  1 '  replied 
Vamey.  'I  have.  And  thou,'  he  added,  showing  more 
symptoms  of  interest  than  he  had  hitherto  exhibited  — 'art 
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thou  sure  thou  hast  poured  forth  neither  more  nor  less  than  the 
just  measure  ? ' 

'Ay,'  replied  the  alchemist^  'assure  as  men  can  be  in  these 
nice  proportions ;  for  there  is  diversity  of  constitutions.' 

'Nayi  *ten,'  said  Vamey,  'I  fear  nothing.  I  know  thou 
wilt  not  go  a  steo  &rther  to  the  devil  than  thou  art  justly 
considered  for.  Thou  wert  paid  to  create  illness,  and  wouldst 
esteem  it  thriftless  prodigalitv  to  do  murder  at  the  same  price. 
Come,  let  us  each  to  our  chamber.  We  shall  see  the  event 
to-morrow.' 

'  What  didst  thou  do  to  make  her  swallow  it  ? '  said  Foster, 
shuddering. 

'  Nothing,'  answered  Vamey,  '  but  looked  on  her  with  that 
aspect  which  governs  madmen,  women,  and  children.  They 
t<^il(l  me,  in  St  Luke's  Hospital,  that  I  have  the  right  look  for 
overpowering  a  refractory  patient.  The  keepers  made  me  their 
compliments  on 't ;  so  I  know  how  to  win  my  bread  when  my 
court  favour  &ils  me.' 

'And  art  thou  not  afraid,'  said  Foster,  *  lest  the  dose  be  dis- 
proportioned  1 ' 

'  If  so,'  replied  Vamey,  '  she  will  but  sleep  the  sounder,  and 
the  fear  of  that  shall  not  break  my  rest.  Grood-night,  my 
masters.' 

Anthony  Foster  ^oaned  heavily,  and  lifted  up  his  hands  and 
eyes.  The  alchemist  intimated  his  purpose  to  continue  some 
experiment  of  high  import  during  the  greater  part  of  the  night, 
and  the  others  separated  to  their  places  of  repose. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 


Now  God  be  good  to  tnc  in  this  wild  pilgrimage  ! 

All  hope  ill  human  aid  I  cast  behind  nie. 

Oh,  wno  would  be  a  woniau  ?  —  who  that  fool, 

A  weeping,  pining,  faithful,  loving  woman  ! 

She  hath  nard  measure  still  where  she  hopes  kindest, 

And  all  her  bounties  only  make  ingrates. 

Lcve's  Pilgrimage. 

THE  summer  evening  was  closed,  and  Janet,  just  when 
her  longer  stay  might  have  occasioned  suspicion  aiKl 
inquiry  in  that  iealous  household,  returned  to  Cuninur 
Place,  and  hastened  to  the  apartment  in  which  she  had  left  her 
lady.  She  found  her  with  her  head  resting  on  her  arms,  and 
these  crossed  upon  a  table  which  stood  before  her.  As  Janet 
came  in,  she  neither  looked  up  nor  stirred. 

Her  faithful  attendant  ran  to  her  mistress  with  the  speed  of 
lightning,  and  rousing  her  at  the  same  time  with  her  hand, 
conjured  the  countess,  in  the  mast  earnest  manner,  to  look  up 
and  say  what  thus  affected  her.  The  unhappy  lady  raised  her 
Lead  accordingly,  and  looking  on  her  attendant  with  a  ghastly 
eye,  and  cheek  as  pale  as  clay,  'Janet,'  she  said,  '1  have 
drunk  it.' 

'  God  be  praised  ! '  said  Janet,  hastily.  '  I  mean,  God  be 
praised  that  it  is  no  worse :  the  potion  will  not  harm  you. 
Rise,  shake  this  lethargy  from  your  limbs  and  this  despair 
from  your  mind.' 

'Janet,'  repeated  the  countess  again,  'disturb  me  not  — 
leave  me  at  peace  —  let  life  pass  quietly  —  I  am  poisoned.' 

'You  are  not,  my  dearest  lady,'  answered  the  maiden, 
eagerly ;  '  what  you  have  swallowed  cannot  injure  you,  for  the 
antidote  has  been  taken  before  it,  and  I  hastened  hither  tci 
tell  you  that  the  means  of  escape  are  open  to  you.' 

'  Escap"} ! '  exclaimed  the  laay,  as  she  raised  herself  hastily 
in  her  cn.iir,  while  light  returned  to  her  eye  and  life  to  hm- 
cheek  ;  '  but  ah !  Janet,  it  comes  too  late.' 
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'  Not  80,  dearest  lady.  Rise,  take  nine  am,  Jk  through  the 
apartment  Let  not  fancy  do  the  work  of  poison !  So  ;  feel  you 
not  now  that  you  are  possessed  of  the  full  use  of  your  limbs  ? ' 

'  The  torpor  seems  to  diminish,'  said  the  countess,  as,  sup- 
ported by  Janet,  she  walked  to  and  fro  in  the  apartment ;  'but 
19  it  then  so,  and  have  I  not  swallowed  a  deadly  draught  1 
Vamey  was  here  since  thou  wert  gone,  and  commanded  me, 
with  eyes  m  which  I  read  my  fate,  to  swallow  yon  horrible 
drug.  0  Janet !  it  must  be  fatal :  never  was  harmless  drug 
served  by  such  a  cupbearer  ! ' 

'He  did  not  deem  it  harmless,  I  fear,' replied  the  maiden; 
'but  God  confounds  the  devices  of  the  wicked.  Believe  me,  as 
I  swear  by  the  dear  Gospel  in  which  we  trust,  your  life  is  safe 
from  his  practice.     Did  you  not  debate  with  him  1 ' 

'The  house  was  silent,'  answered  the  lady,  'thou  gone,  no 
other  but  he  in  the  chamber,  and  he  capable  of  every  crime 
I  did  but  stipulate  he  would  remove  his  hateful  presence,  and 
I  drank  whatever  he  offered.     But  you  spoke  of  escape,  Janet ; 
can  I  be  so  happy  ? ' 

'Are  you  strong  enough  to  bear  the  tidings  and  make  the 
cirort  ?    said  the  maiden. 

'Strong  ! '  answered  the  countess  —  'ask  the  hind,  when  the 
fongs  of  the  deer-hound  are  stretched  to  gripe  her,  if  she  is 
strong  enough  to  spring  over  a  chasm.  I  am  equal  to  every 
effort  that  may  relieve  me  from  this  place.' 

'Hear  me,   then,'   said    Janet.     'One,   whom    I   deem  an 

assured  friend  of  yours,  has  shown  himself  to  me  in  various 

disguises,  and  sought  speech  of  me,  which  —  for  my  mind  was 

not  clear  on  the   matter   until  this  evening  —  I  have  ever 

declined.     He  was   the  pedlar  who  brought  you  goods,  the 

itinorant    hawker   who  sold    me  books;    whenever  I  stirred 

'  '  '^as  sure  to  see  him.     The  event  of  this  night  deter- 

•     to  speak  with  him.     He  waits  even  now  at  the 

-  \te  of  the  park  with  means  for  your  flight.     But  have 

^fch  of  body  ?    Have  you  courage  of  mind  ?    Can  you 

u....,.,.ake  the  enterprise  V 

'She  that  flies  from  death,'  said  the  lady,  'finds  strength  of 
body ;  she  that  would  escape  from  shame  lacks  no  strength  of 
inmd.  The  thoughts  of  leaving  behind  me  the  villain  who 
menaces  both  my  life  and  honour  would  give  me  strength  to 
rise  from  my  death-bed.' 

'In  God's  name,  then,  lady,'  said  Janet,  'I  must  bid  you 
adieu,  and  to  God's  charge  I  must  commit  you  ! ' 
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'  Will  you  not  fly  with  me,  then,  Janet  1 '  said  the  countess 
anxiously.    '  Am  I  to  lose  thee  ?    Is  this  thy  &ith^l  service  >. ' 

'Lady,  I  w^mld  flv  with  you  as  willingly  as  bird  ever  Hed 
from  a'\ge,  but  my  doing  so  would  occasion  instant  discovery 
and  pursuit.  I  must  remain,  and  use  means  to  disguise  the 
truth  fo*  sume  time.  May  Heaven  pardon  the  £Etlseboo(l  lie- 
cause  of  the  necessity  ! ' 

'  And  .vm  I  then  to  travel  alone  with  this  stranger  ] '  said 
the  lady.  '  Bethink  thee,  J^tnet,  may  not  this  prove  some  deeper 
and  darker  scheme  to  separate  me  perhaps  from  you,  who  arc 
my  only  friend  1 ' 

'No,  madam,  do  not  suppose  it,'  answered  Janet,  readily; 
'  the  vouth  is  an  honest  youth  in  his  purpose  to  you ;  and  n 
friend  to  Master  Tressilian,  under  whose  direction  he  has  come 
hither.' 

'  If  he  be  a  friend  of  Tressilian,'  said  the  countess,  '  I  will 
commit  myself  to  his  charge  as  to  that  of  an  angel  sent  from 
Heaven  :  for  than  Tressilian  never  breathed  mortal  man  more 
free  of  whatever  was  base,  false,  or  selfisL  He  forgot  himself 
whenever  he  could  be  of  use  to  others.  Alas !  and  how  was  he 
reouited ! ' 

With  eager  haste  they  collected  the  few  necessaries  which 
it  was  thought  proper  the  couutess  shotdd  take  with  her,  and 
which  Janet,  with  speed  and  dexterity,  fonued  into  a  small 
bundle,  not  forgetting  to  add  such  ornaments  of  intrinsic  value 
as  came  most  readily  in  her  way,  and  particularly  a  casket  uf 
jewels,  which  she  wisely  judged  might  prove  of  service  in  some 
future  emergency.  The  Countess  of  Leicester  next  changed  her 
dress  for  one  which  Janet  usually  wore  upon  any  brief  journey, 
for  they  judged  it  necessary  to  avoid  every  external  distinctiim 
which  might  attract  attention.  Ere  these  preparations  were 
fully  made,  the  moon  had  arisen  in  the  summer  heaven,  r  1  all 
in  the  mansion  had  betaken  .themselves  to  rest,  or  at  least  k  .he 
silence  and  retirement  of  their  chambers. 

There  was  no  difficulty  anticipated  in  escaping,  whether  frniii 
the  house  or  garden,  provided  only  they  could  elude  observation. 
Anthony  Foster  had  accustomed  himself  to  consider  his  daughter 
as  a  conscious  sinner  might  regard  a  visible  guardian  an;.''''!, 
which,  notwithstanding  his  guilt,  continued  to  hover  aroinid 
him,  and  therefore  his  trust  in  her  knew  no  bounds.  Janet 
commanded  her  own  motions  during  the  daytime,  and  had  a 
master-key  which  opened  the  postern  door  of  the  park,  go  tlmt 
she  could  go  to  the  village  at  pleasure,  either  upon  the  bou.se- 
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hold  affairs,  which  were  entirely  confided  to  her  management, 
or  to  attend  her  devotions  at  the  meetina-house  of  her  sect  It 
is  true,  the  daughter  of  Foster  was  thus  liberally  entrusted 
under  the  solemn  condition  that  she  should  not  avail  herself 
of  these  privileges  to  do  anything  inconsistent  with  the  safe- 
keeping of  the  countess ;  for  so  her  residence  at  Cumnor  Place 
had  been  termed,  since  she  began  of  late  to  exhibit  impatience  of 
the  restrictions  to  which  she  was  subjected.  Nor  is  there  reason 
U)  suppose  that  anything  short  of  the  dreadful  suspicions 
which  the  scene  of  that  evi  luip  had  excited  could  have  induced 
Janet  to  violate  her  wora  or  deceive  her  father's  confidence. 
But  from  what  she  had  witnessed,  she  now  conceived  herself 
not  only  justified,  but  imperu  .ively  called  upon,  to  make  her 
ladys  safety  the  principal  object  of  her  care,  setting  all  other 
considerations  aside. 

The  fugitive  countess,  with  her  guide,  traversed  with  hasty 
steps  the  broken  and  interrupted  path,  which  had  once  been 
an  avenue,  now  totally  darkened  by  the  boughs  of  spreading 
trees  which  met  above  their  head,  and  now  receiving  a  doubt- 
ful and  deceiving  light  from  the  beams  of  the  moon,  which 
penetrated  where  the  axe  had  made  openings  in  the  wood 
Their  path  was  repeatedly  interrupted  by  felled  trees,  or  the 
large  boughs  which  had  been  left  on  the  ground  till  time  served 
to  make  them  into  fagots  and  billets.     The  inconvenience  and 
difficulty  attending  these  interruptions,  the  breathless  haste  o{ 
the  hrst  part  of  their  route,  the  exhausting  sensations  of  hope 
and  tear,  so  much  affected  the  countess's  strength  that  Janet 
was  forced  to  propose  that  they  should  pause  for  a  few  minutes 
to  recover  bi-eath  ..nd  spirits.     Both,  therefore,  stood  still  be- 
neath ^he  sliadow  of  a  huge  old  gnarled  oak-tree,  and  both 
naturally  looked  back  to  the  mansion  which  they  had  left 
behind  them,  f^-ne  long  dark  front  was  seen  in  the  gloomy 
distance,  with         uge  stacks  of  chimneys,  turrets,  and  clock- 
house,  rising  aov^.e  the  line  of  the  roof,  and  definedly  visible 
against  the  pure  azure  blue  of  the  summer  sky.     One  light 
only  twinkled  from  the  extended  and  shadowy  mass,  and  it 
was  placed  so  low  that  it  rather  seemed  to  glimmer  frcm  the 
ground  m  front  of  the  mansion  than  from  one  of  the  windows 
Ihe  countess  8  terror  was  awakened.     'They  follow  us  ' '  .he 
said,  pointing  out  to  Janet  the  light  which  thus  alarmed  her 

Less  agitated  than  her  mistress,  Janet  nerceived  that  the 
gleam  was  stationary,  and  informed  the  countess,  in  a  whisper, 
ttiat  the  light  proceed'^d  from  the  soUtary  eel)  in  which  the 
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alchemist  pursued  his  occult  experiments.  '  He  is  of  those,' 
she  added,  'who  sit  up  and  watch  by  night  that  they  may 
commit  iniquity.  Evil  was  the  chance  which  sent  hither  a 
man  whoHe  mixed  speech  of  earthly  wealth  and  unrarthly  or 
superhuman  knowledge  hath  in  it  what  doth  so  especially  cap- 
tivate my  poor  father.  Well  spoke  the  good  Master  Holdfort!:, 
and,  methought,  not  without  meaning  that  those  of  our  house- 
hold should  find  therein  a  practical  use.  " There  be  those,'  he 
said,  "and  their  number  is  legion,  who  will  mther,  like  the 
wicked  Ahab,  listen  to  the  dreams  of  the  false  prophet  Zedekiah 
than  to  the  words  of  him  by  whom  the  Lord  has  spoken. " 
And  he  further  insisted  —  "  Ah,  my  brethren,  there  be  many 
Zedekiahs  among  you  —  men  tliat  promise  you  the  light  of  their 
carnal  knowledge,  so  you  will  surrender  to  them  that  of  your 
Heavenly  understanding.  What  are  they  better  than  the  tyrant 
Naa.s,  who  demanded  the  right  eye  of  those  who  were  subjected 
to  him  1 "    And  fartht*r,  he  insisted ' 

It  is  uncertain  how  long  the  fair  Puritan's  memoir  might 
have  supported  her  in  the  recapitulation  of  Master  Holdforth's 
discourse ;  but  the  countess  now  interrupted  her,  and  assured  her 
she  was  so  much  recovered  that  she  could  now  reach  the  pu!<tem 
without  the  necessity  of  a  second  delay. 

They  set  out  accordingly,  and  performed  the  second  part  of 
their  journey  with  more  deliberation,  and  of  course  more  easily, 
than  the  first  hasty  commencement.  This  gave  them  leisure 
for  reflection ;  and  Janet  now,  for  the  first  time,  ventured  to 
ask  her  lady  which  way  she  proposed  to  direct  her  flight.  Re- 
ceiving no  immediate  answer  —  for,  perhaps,  in  the  confusion  of 
her  mmd,  tliis  very  obvious  subject  of  deliberation  had  not 
occurred  to  the  countess — Janet  ventured  to  add,  'Probably 
to  your  fether's  house,  whert  ou  are  sure  of  safety  and  pro- 
tection ] ' 

'  No,  Janet,'  said  the  lady,  mournfully,  '  I  left  Lidcote  Hall 
while  my  heart  was  light  and  my  name  was  honourable,  and  1 
will  not  return  thither  till  my  lord's  permission  and  public 
pxjknowledgmeut  of  our  marris^e  restore  me  to  my  native  home 
with  all  the  rank  and  honour  which  he  has  bestowed  on  me.' 

*  And  whither  will  you,  then,  madam  1 '  said  Janet. 

'To  Kenil worth,  girl,'  said  the  countess,  boldly  and  freely. 
'  I  will  see  these  rov.'ip  —  these  princely  revels  —  the  preparation 
for  which  make  •.  land  ring  from  side  to  side.  Methinks, 
when  the  Queen  ol  England  feasts  within  my  hjisband's  halls, 
the  Countess  of  Leicester  should  be  no  unbeseeming  guest' 
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•I  pray  God  you  may  be  a  welcome  one ! '  said  Janet,  hastily. 

'  You  abuse  my  situation,  .'anet,'  said  the  countess,  angrily, 
'and  you  foivet  your  own.' 

'1  do  neither,  dearest  madam,'  said  the  sorrowful  maiden ; 
'but  have  you  forgotten  that  the  noble  ear)  has  given  such 
strict  charges  to  keep  your  marriage  secret  tliat  he  may  pre- 
serve his  court  favour '(  and  can  you  think  that  your  suaden 
appearance  at  his  castle  at  such  a  juncture,  aad  in  such  a 
presence,  will  be  acceptable  to  him?' 

'Thou  thinkest  I  would  disgrace  him  ?'  said  the  countess; 
'  imy,  let  go  my  arm,  I  can  walk  without  aid,  and  work  without 
cuunseL' 

'Be  not  angry  with  me,  lady,'  said  Janet,  meekly,  'and  let 
me  still  support  you ;  the  road  is  rough,  and  you  are  little 
accustomed  to  walk  in  darkness.' 

'  If  you  deem  me  not  so  mean  as  may  disgrace  my  husband,' 
said  the  countess,  in  the  same  resentful  tone,  '  you  suppose  my 
Lord  of  Leicester  capable  of  abetting,  perhaps  of  giving  aim 
and  authority  to,  the  baso  proceedings  of  your  father  and 
Vamey,  whose  errand  I  \  il;  do  to  the  good  earl.' 

'For  God's  sake,  madam,  spare  my  father  in  your  report,' 
said  Janet ;  '  let  my  services,  however  poor,  be  some  atonement 
for  his  errors,  1 ' 

'I  were  most  unjust,  dearest  Janet,  were  it  otherwise,'  said 
the  countess,  resuming  at  once  the  fondness  and  confidence  of 
her  manner  towards  her  faithful  attendant.  '  No,  Janet,  not  a 
word  of  mine  shall  do  your  father  prejudice.  But  thou  seest. 
my  love,  I  have  no  desire  but  to  throw  myself  on  my  husband's 
protection.  I  have  left  the  al)ode  he  assigned  for  me,  because 
of  the  villany  of  the  persons  by  whom  I  was  surrounded  ;  but 
1  will  disobey  his  commands  in  no  other  ^articular.  '  'vill 
appeal  to  him  alone  ;  I  will  be  protected  by  him  alone.  lo 

other  than  at  his  pleasure  have  I  or  will  I  comnimicat  he 
secret  union  which  combines  our  hearts  and  our  desh'uies.  I 
will  see  him,  and  receive  from  his  own  lips  the  directions  for 
ray  future  conduct.  Do  not  argue  "ainst  n.  i ''solution, 
Janet ;  you  will  only  confirm  me  in  it.  /  iid  to  ov.v  the  truth, 
1  am  resolved  to  know  my  fate  at  once,  and  fi-om  ny  husband's 
owninouth,  and  to  seek  him  at  Kenilworth  is  the  surest  way  to 
attain  my  purpose.' 

While  Janet  hastily  revolved  in  her  mind  the  difficulties  and 
uncertainties  attendant  on  the  unfortunate  lady's  situation, 
she  was  inclined  to  alter  her  first  opinion,  and  to  think,  upon 
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the  whole,  that,  since  the  coantess  had  withdrawn  herself  from 
the  retreat  in  which  she  had  been  placed  by  her  husband,  it 
was  her  first  duty  to  repair  to  his  presence,  and  possess  him 
with  the  reasons  of  such  conduct  She  knew  what  importance 
the  earl  attached  to  the  concealment  of  their  marriage,  and 
could  not  but  own  that,  by  taking  any  step  to  make  it  public 
without  his  permission,  the  countess  would  incur,  in  a  high 
degree,  the  indignation  of  her  husband.  If  she  retired  to  her 
&tber's  house  without  an  explicit  avowal  of  her  rank,  her 
situation  was  likely  greatly  to  prejudice  her  character ;  and  if 
she  made  such  an  avowal,  it  might  occasion  an  irreconcilable 
breach  with  her  husband.  At  Kenilworth,  again,  she  might 
plead  her  cause  with  her  husband  himself,  whom  Janet,  though 
distrusting  him  more  than  the  countess  did,  believed  incapable 
of  being  accessory  to  the  base  and  desperate  means  which  his 
dependants,  from  whose  power  the  lady  was  now  escaping, 
might  resort  to,  in  order  to  stifle  her  complaints  of  the  treat- 
ment she  had  received  at  their  hands.  But  at  the  worst,  and 
were  the  earl  himself  to  deny  her  justice  and  protection,  still 
at  Konilworth,  if  she  chose  to  make  her  wrongs  public,  the 
countess  might  have  Tressilian  for  her  advocate,  and  the  Queen 
for  her  judge;  for  so  much  Janet  had  learnt  in  her  short 
conference  with  Wayland.  She  was,  therefore,  on  the  whole, 
reconciled  to  her  lady's  proposal  of  going  towards  Kenilworth, 
and  so  expressed  herself;  recommending,  however  to  tlio  coun- 
tess the  utmost  caution  in  making  her  arrival  known  to  her 
husband. 

'  Hast  thou  thyself  been  cautious,  Janet  1 '  said  the  countess : 
'  this  guide,  in  whom  I  must  put  my  confidence,  hast  thou  not 
entrusted  to  him  the  secret  of  my  condition  1 ' 

'  From  me  he  has  learned  nothing,'  said  Janet ;  '  nor  do  I 
think  that  he  knows  more  than  what  the  public  in  general 
believe  of  your  situation.' 

'  And  what  is  that  ? '  said  the  lady. 

'  That  you  left  your  father's  house  —  but  I  shall  ofiend  you 
again  if  I  go  on,'  said  Janet,  interrupting  herself 

'  Nay,  go  on,'  said  the  countess ;  '  I  must  learn  to  endure 
the  evil  report  which  my  folly  has  brought  upon  me.  'I'hey 
think,  I  suppose,  that  I  have  left  my  father's  house  *o  follow 
lawless  pleasure.  It  is  an  error  which  will  soon  be  removed  — 
indeed  it  shall,  for  I  will  live  with  spotless  fame  or  I  sliull 
cease  to  live.  I  am  accounted,  then,  the  paramour  of  my 
.  Leicester  1 ' 
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'  Most  men  say  of  Vamey,'  said  Janet ;  '  yet  some  call  him 
only  the  convenient  cloak  of  his  -naster's  pleasures  ;  for  reports 
of  the  profuse  expense  in  garnishing  yonder  apartments  nave 
secretly  gone  abroad,  and  such  doings  &r  surpass  the  means  of 
Vamev.  But  this  latter  opinion  is  little  prevalent;  for  men 
dare  hardly  even  hint  suspicion  when  so  high  a  name  is 
concerned,  lest  the  Star  Chamber  should  punish  them  for 
scandal  of  the  nobility.' 

'They  do  well  to  spesk  low,'  said  the  countess,  'who 
would  mention  the  illustrious  Dudley  as  the  accomplice  of  such 
a  wretch  as  Vamey.  We  have  reached  the  postern.  Ah! 
Janet,  I  must  bid  thee  farewell !  Weep  not,  my  good  girl,'  said 
she,  endeavouring  to  cover  her  own  reluctance  to  part  with 
her  faithful  attendant  under  an  attempt  at  plajrfiilness,  'and 
against  we  meet  again,  reform  me,  Janet,  that  precise  ruff  of 
thine  for  an  open  rabatine  of  lace  and  cut-work,  that  will  let 
men  see  thou  nast  a  fair  neck  ;  and  that  kirtle  of  Philippine 
cheuev,  with  that  bugle  lace  which  befits  only  a  chambermaid, 
into  three-piled  velvet  and  cloth  of  gold  :  thou  wilt  find  plenty 
of  stuffs  m  my  chamber,  and  I  ^elv  bestow  them  on  you. 
Thou  must  be  brave,  Janet ;  for  though  thou  art  now  but  the 
attendant  of  a  distressed  and  errant  \my,  who  is  both  nameless 
aiiu  tameless,  yet,  when  we  meet  again,  thou  must  be  dressed 
as  becomes  the  gentlewoman  nearest  in  love  and  in  service  to 
the  first  countess  in  England  ! ' 

'  Now,  ma^  God  grant  it,  dear  lady ! '  said  Janet  —  •  not  that 
I  way  go  with  gayer  apparel,  but  that  we  may  both  wear  our 
kirtles  over  lighter  hearts.' 

By  this  time  the  lock  of  the  postern  door  had,  after  some 
hard  wrenching,  jrielded  to  the  master-key ;  and  the  countess, 
not  without  internal  shuddering,  saw  herself  beyond  the  walls 
w'  ich  her  husband's  strict  commands  had  assigned  to  her  as 
the  boundary  of  her  walks.  Waiting  with  much  anxiety  for 
their  appearance,  Wayland  Smith  stood  at  some  distance,  shroud- 
ing himself  behind  a  hedge  which  bordered  the  highroad. 

'  Is  all  safe  1 '  said  Janet  to  him,  anxiously,  as  he  approached 
them  with  caution. 

'All,  he  replied  ;  'but  I  have  been  unable  to  procure  a  horse 
for  the  lady.  Giles  Gosling,  the  cowardly  hilding,  refused  me 
one  on  any  terms  whatever  j  lest,  forsooth,  he  should  suffer  — 
but  no  matter.  She  must  ride  on  my  palfrey,  and  I  must  walk 
by  her  side  until  I  come  by  another  horse.  There  will  be  no 
pursuit,  if  you,  pretty  Mistress  Janet,  forget  not  thy  lesson.' 
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'No  more  than  the  wise  widow  of  Tekoa  forgot  the  words 
which  Joab  put  into  her  mouth,'  answered  Janet.  '  To-morrow, 
I  say  tihat  my  lady  is  unable  to  rise.' 

'  Ay,  and  that  she  hath  aching  and  heaviness  of  the  head, 
a  throbbing  at  the  heart,  and  lists  not  to  be  disturbed.  Fear 
not;  they  will  take  the  hint,  and  trouble  thee  with  few- 
questions  :  thev  understand  the  disease.' 

*  But,'  said  the  lady,  '  my  absence  must  be  soon  discovered, 
and  they  will  murder  her  in  revenge.  I  will  rather  return  tluin 
expose  her  to  such  danger.' 

'  fie  at  case  on  my  account,  madam,'  said  Janet ;  '  I  would 
you  were  as  sure  of  receiving  the  favour  you  desire  from  those 
to  whom  you  must  make  appeal,  as  I  am  that  my  &ther,  how- 
ever angry,  will  suffer  no  harm  to  befall  me.' 

The  countess  was  now  placed  by  Wayland  upon  his  horse, 
around  the  saddle  of  which  he  bad  placed  his  cloak,  so  folded 
as  to  make  her  a  commodious  seat. 

'  Adieu,  and  may  the  blessing  of  God  wend  with  you  ! '  said 
Janet,  again  kissing  her  mistress  s  hand,  who  retunied  her  bene- 
diction with  a  mute  caress.  They  then  tore  themselves  asunder, 
and  Janet,  addressing  Wayland,  exclaimed,  '  May  Heaven  deal 
with  you  at  your  need,  as  you  are  true  or  false  to  this  most 
injured  and  most  helpless  lady ! ' 

'  Amen !  dearest  Janet,'  replied  Wayland ;  '  and  believe  nie, 
I  will  so  acquit  myself  of  my  trust,  as  may  tempt  even  your 
pretty  eyes,  saint-like  as  they  are,  to  look  le.ss  scornfully  ou  lue 
when  we  next  meet.' 

The  latter  part  of  this  adieu  was  whispered  into  Janet's  ear ; 
and,  although  she  made  no  reply  to  it  directly,  yet  her  manner, 
influenced  no  doubt  by  her  desire  to  leave  every  motive  in  force 
which  could  operate  towards  her  mistress's  safety,  did  not  (H.s- 
courage  the  hope  which  Wayland's  words  expressed.  She  re- 
entered the  postern  door,  and  locked  it  behind  her,  while, 
Wayland  taking  the  horse's  bridle  in  his  hand  and  walking  close 
by  its  head,  they  began  in  silence  their  dubious  and  moouligla 
journey. 

Although  Wayland  Smith  used  the  utmost  despatch  which 
he  could  make,  yet  this  mode  of  travelling  was  so  slow  that, 
when  moniing  began  to  dawn  through  the  eastern  mist,  ho 
found  himself  no  farther  than  about  ten  miles  distant  trmu 
Cumnor.  '  Now,  a  plague  upon  all  smooth-spoken  hosts ! '  said 
Wayland,  unable  longer  to  suppress  his  mortification  and  un 
easiness.     '  Had  the  false  loon,  Giles  Gosling,  but  told  me  plainly 
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two  days  since  that  I  was  to  reckon  nought  upon  him,  I  had 
shifted  better  for  myself.  But  your  hosts  have  such  a  custom 
of  promising  whatever  is  called  for,  that  it  is  not  till  the  steed 
is  to  be  shod  you  find  they  are  out  of  iron.  Had  I  but  known, 
I  could  have  made  twentv  shifts ;  nay,  for  that  matter,  and  in 
80  good  a  cause,  I  would  have  thought  little  to  have  prigged  a 
prancer  from  the  next  common  —  it  had  but  been  sending'back 
the  brute  to  the  head-borough.  The  farcy  and  the  founders 
confound  every  horse  in  the  stables  of  the  Black  Bear ! ' 

The  lady  endeavoured  to  comfort  her  guide,  obsennng,  that 
the  dawn  would  enable  him  to  make  more  speed. 

'Tru^  madam,'  he  replied;  'but  then  it  will  enable  other 
folk  to  lake  note  of  us,  and  that  may  prove  an  ill  beginning  of 
our  jouriev.  I  had  not  cared  a  spark  from  anvil  about  the 
matter  had  we  been  farther  advanced  on  our  way.  But  this 
Berkshuo  has  been  notoriously  haunted  ever  suice  I  knew  the 
country  with  that  sort  of  malicious  elves  who  sit  up  late  and 
rise  early  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  pry  into  other  folks' 
affairs.  I  have  been  endangered  by  them  ere  now.  But  do 
not  fear,'  he  added, '  good  madam  ;  for  wit,  meeting  with  oppor- 
tunity, \idll  not  miss  to  find  a  salve  for  every  sore.' 

The  alarms  of  her  guide  made  more  impression  on  the 
countess's  miud  than  the  comfort  which  he  judged  fit  to  ad- 
minister along  with  it.  She  looked  anxiously  around  her,  and 
as  the  shadows  withdrew  from  the  landscape,  and  the  heighten- 
ing glow  of  the  eastern  sky  promised  the  speedy  rise  of  the  sun, 
expected  at  every  turn  that  the  increasing  light  would  expose 
them  to  the  view  of  the  vengeful  pursuers,  or  present  some 
dangerous  and  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  prosecution  of 
their  journey.  Wayland  Smith  perceived  her  uneasiness,  and, 
displeased  with  himself  tor  having  given  her  cause  of  alarm, 
strode  on  with  affected  alacrity,  now  talking  to  the  horse  as 
one  e.xpert  in  the  language  of  the  stable,  now  whistling  to  him- 
self low  and  interrupted  snatches  of  tunes,  and  now  assuring 
the  lady  there  was  no  danger;  while  at  the  same  time  he 
looked  sharply  around  to  see  that  there  was  nothing  in  sight 
which  might  give  the  lie  to  his  words  while  they  were  issuing 
from  his  mouth.  Thus  did  they  journey  on,  until  an  unex- 
iwcted  incident  gave  them  the  means  of  continuing  their 
pilgrimage  with  more  speed  and  convenience. 

VOL.  XII  — 18 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

Jtiekard.   A  horse  !  —  a  hone  !  —  my  kingdom  for  a  horse  ! 
Vatesbjf. My  lord,  I  '11  help  you  to  a  horse. 

Richard  Iff. 

OUR  travellers  were  in  the  act  of  passing  a  small  thicket 
of  trees  close  by  the  roadside,  when  the  first  living 
being  presented  himself  whom  they  had  seen  since 
their  departure  from  Cumnor  Place.  This  was  a  stupid  Icjut, 
seemingly  a  farmer's  boy,  in  a  grey  jerkin,  with  his  head  bare,  his 
hose  about  his  heels,  and  huge  startups  upon  his  feet,  lie 
held  by  the  bridle  what  of  all  things  they  most  wanted  — 
a  palfrey,  namely,  with  a  side-saddle  and  all  other  ganiitmc  for 
a  woman's  mounting;  and  he  hailed  Wayland  Smith  with, 
'  Zur,  be  ye  zure  the  party  ? ' 

'Ay,  that  I  be,  my  lad,'  answered  Wayland,  without  an 
instant's  hesitation ;  and  it  must  be  owned  that  consciences 
trained  in  a  stricter  school  of  morality  might  have  given  way 
to  an  occasion  so  tempting.  While  he  spoke,  he  cau^Iit  tlic 
rein  out  of  the  boy's  hand,  and  almost  at  Hie  same  time  lielped 
down  the  countess  from  his  own  horse,  and  aided  her  to  umunt 
on  that  which  chance  had  thus  presented  for  her  acceptance. 
Indeed,  so  naturally  did  the  whole  take  place,  that  the  countess, 
as  it  afterwards  appeared,  never  suspected  but  that  the  horse 
had  been  placed  there  to  meet  them  by  the  precaution  of  the 
guide  or  some  of  his  friends. 

The  lad,  however,  who  was  thus  hastily  dispossessed  of  his 
charge,  began  to  stare  hard,  and  scratch  his  head,  as  if  seized 
witn  some  qualms  of  conscience  for  delivering  up  the  animal  on 
such  brief  explanation.  '1  be  right,  iure  thou  be'st  the  party,' 
said  h.,  muttering  to  himself,  'but  thou  shouldst  ha  zaid 
"Beans,"  thou  knaw'st.' 

'  Ay  —  av,'  said  Wayland,  speaking  at  a  venture  ; '  and  thou 
"Bacon,"  thou  know'st' 

'  Noa  —  noa,'  said  the  lad ; '  bide  ye  —  bide  ye ;  it  was  "  Peas " 
a  should  ha  said.' 
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'  Well  —  well,'  answered  Wavland,  ' "  Peas  "  be  it  a  God's 
name !  though  "  Bacon  "  were  the  better  password.' 

And  bemg  by  this  time  mounted  on  his  own  L  ->,  he 
caught  the  rein  of  the  palfrey  from  the  uncertain  hold  of  the 
hesitating  young  boor,  flung  him  a  small  piece  of  monev,  and 
made  amends  for  lost  time  by  riding  briskly  off  without  t&  ther 
parley.  The  lad  was  still  visible  from  the  hill  up  which  thpy 
were  riding,  and  Wayland,  as  he  looked  back  l)ehekl  him  st 
ing  with  his  fingers  in  his  hair  as  immovable  as  a  guide-post, 
and  his  head  turned  in  the  direction  in  which  they  were  escaping 
from  him.  At  length,  just  as  they  topped  the  hill,  he  saw  the 
clown  stoop  to  lift  up  the  silver  groat  which  his  benevolence 
had  imparted,  'Now  this  is  what  I  call  a  God-send,'  said 
Wayland :  *  this  is  a  bounjr  well-ridden  bit  of  a  going  thing, 
and  it  will  carry  us  so  far  till  we  get  you  as  well  mounted,  and 
then  we  will  send  it  back  time  enough  to  satisfy  the  hue 
and  cry.' 

But  he  was  deceived  in  his  expectations;  and  fate,  which 
seemed  at  first  to  promise  so  fairly,  soon  threatened  to  turn  the 
incident  which  he  thus  gloried  in  into  the  cause  of  their  utter 
ruin. 

They  had  not  ridden  a  short  mile  firom  the  place  where  they 
left  the  lad  before  they  heard  a  man's  voice  shouting  on  the 
wind  behind  them,  •  Robbery  !  —  robbery  !  Stop  thief ! '  and 
similar  exclamations,  which  Wayland's  conscience  readily  as- 
sured him  must  arise  out  of  the  transaction  to  which  he  had 
been  just  accessary. 

'I  had  better  have  gone  barefoot  all  my  life,'  ht  said  :  '  it  is 
the  hue  and  cry,  and  I  am  a  lost  man.  Ah  !  Wayland  —  Way- 
land,  many  a  time  thy  father  said  horse-flesh  would  be  the 
death  of  thee.  Were  I  once  safe  among  the  horse-coursers  in 
Smithfield  or  Turnball  Street,  they  should  have  leave  to  hang 
me  as  high  as  St.  Paul's  if  I  3'er  meddled  more  with  nobles, 
knights,  or  gentlewomen  ! ' 

Amidst  these  dismal  reflections,  he  turned  his  head  repeat- 
edly to  see  by  whom  he  was  chased,  and  was  much  comforted 
when  he  could  only  discover  a  single  rider,  who  was,  however, 
well  mounted,  and  came  after  them  at  a  speed  which  left  them 
no  chance  of  escaping,  even  had  the  lady  s  strength  permitte»l 
her  to  ride  as  fast  as  her  palfrey  might  have  been  able  to  gallop. 

'  There  may  be  fair  play  betwixt  us,  sure,'  thought  Wayland, 
'where  there  is  but  one  man  on  each  side ;  and  yonder  fellow 
sits  on  his  horse  more  like  a  monkey  than  a  cavauer.     Pshaw .' 
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if  it  come  to  the  worst,  it  will  be  easy  unhorsing  him.  Nay, 
'snails  !  I  think  his  horse  will  take  the  matter  in  his  own  handj 
for  he  has  the  bridle  betwixt  his  teeth.  Oons,  what  care  1  fur 
Vim  t '  said  he,  as  the  parsuer  drew  yet  nearer ;  '  it  is  but  the 
little  animal  of  a  mercer  from  Abingdon,  when  all  is  over.' 

Even  80  it  was,  as  the  experienced  eye  of  Wayland  had 
descried  at  a  distance.  For  the  valiant  mercer's  horse,  which 
was  a  beast  of  mettle,  feeling  himself  put  to  his  speed,  and  dis- 
cerning a  couple  of  horses  nding  &st,  at  some  hundred  yards' 
distance  before  him,  betook  himself  to  the  road  with  .such 
alacrity  as  totally  deranged  the  seat  of  his  rider,  whu  not 
only  came  up  with,  but  passed  at  full  gallop,  those  whom  he 
had  been  pursuing,  pulling  the  reins  with  all  his  might,  and 
ejaculating, '  Stop !  —  stop ! '  an  interjection  which  seemed  rather 
to  regard  his  own  palfrey  than  what  seamen  call  '  the  chase.' 
With  the  same  involuntary  speed,  he  shot  ahead,  to  use 
another  nautical  phrase,  about  a  furlong  ere  he  was  f''e  to 
stop  and  turn  his  horse,  and  then  rode  back  tow&ras  our 
travellers,  adjusting,  as  well  as  he  could,  his  disordered  dress, 
resettling  himself  in  the  saddle,  and  endeavouring  to  substitute 
a  bold  and  martial  frown  for  the  confusion  and  dismay  v.hicii 
sate  upon  his  visage  during  his  involuntary  career. 

Wayland  had  just  timp  to  caution  the  lady  not  to  '^e 
alarmed,  adding,  '  This  feli  >v  is  a  gull,  and  I  will  use  him  a.> 
such.' 

When  the  mercer  had  recovered  breath  and  audacity  enough 
to  confront  them,  he  ordered  Wayland,  iu  a  menacing  tone,  tu 
dehver  up  his  palfrey. 

•  How  1 '  said  the  smith,  in  King  Cambyses'  vein,  '  are  we 
commanded  to  stand  and  deliver  on  the  king's  highway; 
Then  out,  Excalibar,  and  tell  this  knight  of  prowess  that  dire 
blows  must  decide  between  us ! ' 

*  Haro  and  help,  and  hue  and  cry,  every  true  man  ! '  said  the 
mercer,  '  I  am  withstood  in  seeking  to  recover  mine  own  ! ' 

'Thou  swearest  thy  gods  in  vain,  foul  paynim,'  said  Way- 
land,  '  for  I  will  through  with  my  purpose,  were  death  at  the 
end  on  't.  Nevertheless,  know,  thou  false  man  of  frail  cambric 
and  ferrateen,  that  I  am  he,  even  the  pedlar,  whom  thou  didst 
boast  to  meet  on  Maiden  Castle  Moor  and  despoil  of  his  pack ; 
wherefore  betake  thee  to  thy  weapons  presently.' 

'  I  spoke  but  in  jest,  man,'  said  Goldthred ;  '  I  am  an  honest 
shopkeeper  and  citizen,  who  scorns  to  leap  forth  on  any  man 
from  behind  a  hedge.' 
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'llien,  by  my  &ith,  most  puissant  mercer,'  answered  Way 
land,  'I  am  sorry  for  my  vow,  which  was  that,  wherever  I 
met  thee,  I  would  despoil  thee  of  thy  palfrey  and  bestow  it 
upon  my  leman,  unless  thou  couldst  defend  it  by  blows  of 
force.  But  the  vow  is  passed  and  registered ;  and  all  that  1  can 
do  for  thee  is  to  leave  the  horse  at  Donnington,  in  the  nearest 
hostelry.' 

'But  I  tell  thee,  (Hend,'  said  the  mercer,  'it  is  the  very 
horse  on  which  I  was  this  day  to  carry  Jane  Thackham  of 
Sbottesbrook  as  &r  as  the  parish  churc?  yonder,  to  become 
Dame  Goldthred.  She  hath  jumped  out  uf  the  shot- window 
of  old  Gaffer  Thackham's  grange ;  and  lo  ye,  yonder  she  stands 
at  the  place  where  she  should  have  met  the  palfrey,  with  her 
camlet  riding-cloak  and  ivor>--handled  whip,  like  a  picture  of 
Lot's  wife.  I  pray  you,  in  good  terms,  let  me  have  back  the 
palfrey.' 

'Grieved  am  I,'  said  Wayland,  'as  much  for  the  fair  damsel 
as  for  thee,  most  noble  imp  of  muslin.  But  vows  must  have 
their  course ;  thou  vrilt  find  the  palfrey  at  the  Angel  yonder 
at  Donnington.  It  is  all  I  may  do  for  thee  with  a  safe  con- 
science.' 

'To  the  devil  with  thy  conscience!'  said  the  dismayed 
mercer.  '  Wouldst  thou  have  a  bride  walk  to  church  on 
foot?' 

'Thou  mayest  take  her  on  thy  crupper,  Sir  Goldthred,' 
answered  Wayland ; '  it  will  take  down  thy  steed's  mettle.' 

'  And  how  if  you  —  if  vou  forget  to  leave  my  horse,  as  you 
propose?'  said  Goldthred,  not  without  hesitation,  for  his  soul 
was  afraid  within  him. 

'  My  pack  shall  be  pledged  for  it ;  yonder  it  lies  with  Giles 
Grosling,  in  his  chamber  with  the  damask'd  leathern  hangings, 
stuffed  full  with  velvet  —  single,  double,  triple-piled  —  rash, 
taffeta  and  paropa,  shag,  damask,  and  mocKadc.  plush  and 
grogram ' 

'  Hold !  —  hold  ! '  exclaimed  the  mercer ;  '  nay,  if  there  be  in 
truth  and  sincerity,  but  the  half  of  these  wares  —  but  if  ever  I 
trust  bumpkin  with  bonny  Bayard  again  ! ' 

'  As  you  list  for  that,  good  Master  Goldthred,  and  so  good 
morrow  to  you  — and  well  parted,'  he  added,  riding  on  cheer- 
fully with  the  lady,  while  the  discountenanced  mercer  rode 
back  much  slower  than  he  came,  pondering  what  excuse  he 
should  make  to  the  disappointed  bride,  who  stood  waiting  for 
her  gallant  groom  in  the  midst  of  the  king's  highway. 
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Methought,  Mud  the  lady  as  thev  rode  on,  'yonder  fool 
stared  at  me  as  if  he  bad  some  remembrance  of  me :  vet  I  kmt 
my  muffler  as  high  as  I  might'  ' 

•  If  I  thought  so,'  said  Wayland,  '  I  would  ride  back  and  cu' 
him  over  the  pate :  there  would  be  no  fear  of  harniinL'  hi^ 
brains,  for  he  never  had  so  much  as  would  make  pap  to  a 
sucking  gosling.  We  must  now  push  on,  howeverraiKl  at 
Donnmgton  we  will  leave  the  oafs  horse,  that  he  may  imve 
no  farther  temptation  to  pursue  ue,  and  endeavour  to  assume 
wch  a  change  of  shape  as  may  baffle  his  pursuit,  if  he  should 
persevere  m  it' 

The  travellers  reached  Donnington  without  fiirther  alann 
where  it  became  matter  of  necessity  that  the  countess  nhould 
enjoy  two  or  three  hours'  repose,  during  which  Wayland  dis- 
posed himself,  with  equal  address  and  alacrity,  to  carry  tlirouuh 
those  measures  on  which  the  safety  of  their  future  journev 
seemed  to  depend.  ''        ' 

Exchanging  his  pedlar's  gaberdine  for  a  smock-frock,  he 
earned  the  palfrey  of  Goldthred  to  the  Angel  Inn,  which  was 
at  the  other  end  of  the  village  from  that  where  our  travellers 
had  taken  up  their  quarters.  In  the  progress  of  the  moruine 
as  he  traveUed  about  his  other  business,  he  saw  the  steal 
brought  forth  and  delivered  to  the  cutting  mercer  hiuisel£ 
who,  at  the  head  of  a  valorous  posse  of  the  hue  and  cr>-,  came 
to  rescue,  by  force  of  arms,  what  was  delivered  to  him  witliout 
any  other  ransom  than  the  price  of  a  huge  quantity  ul  ale, 
drunk  out  by  his  assistants,  thirsty,  it  would  seem,  with  their 
w^k,  and  concerning  the  price  of  which  Master  Goldthred  had 
a  faerce  dispute  with  the  head-borough,  whom  he  had  suniinoned 
to  aid  him  in  raising  the  country. 

Having  made  this  act  of  prudent,  as  well  as  just,  restitution, 
Wa)rland  procured  such  change  of  apparel  for  the  lady,  as  well 
as  himself,  as  gave  them  both  the  appearance  of  country  people 
of  the  better  class  ;  it  Mug  farther  resolved  that,  in  order  to 
attract  the  less  observation,  she  should  pass  upon  the  road  for 
the  sister  of  her  guide.  A  good,  but  not  a  gay  horse,  tit  to 
keep  pace  with  his  own,  and  gentle  enough  for  a  lady's  use, 
completed  the  preparations  for  the  journey ;  for  making  which, 
and  tor  other  expenses,  he  had  been  furnished  with  sutii.ient 
funds  by  Tressilian.  And  thus,  about  noon,  after  the  ccmtess 
Jiad  been  refreshed  by  the  sound  repose  of  several  hours,  they 
•esumed  their  journey,  with  the  purpose  of  making  the  Inst  ot 
their  way  to  Kenilworth,  by  Coventry  and  Warwick.    They 
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were  not,  however,  destined  to  travel  fer  without  meeting  some 
cause  of  dpprehensit  n. 

It  is  necessary  to  premise,  tL  t  the  landlord  of  the  inn  had 
informed  them  that  a  jovial  party,  intended,  as  he  understood, 
to  present  some  of  the  masques  or  mummeries  which  n<ade  a 
part  of  the  entertainment  with  which  the  Queen  wad  usually 
welcomed  on  the  royal  progresses,  had  left  the  village  o'f 
Donnington  an  hour  or  two  before  them,  in  order  to  proceed  tit 
Kenilworth.  Now  it  had  occurred  to  Wayland  tliat,  by  attach- 
ing themselves  in  some  sort  to  this  group,  as  soon  as  they  should 
overtake  them  on  the  road,  they  would  be  less  likely  to  attract 
notice  than  if  thev  continued  to  travel  entirely  by  themselves. 
He  communicated  his  idea  to  the  countess,  who,  only  anxious 
to  arrive  at  Kenilworth  without  interruption,  left  him  free  to 
chfxise  the  manner  in  which  this  was  to  he  accomplished.  The} 
pressed  forward  their  horses,  therefore,  with  the  purpose  of 
overtaking  the  party  of  intended  revellers,  and  making  the 
jouniey  in  their  company;  and  had  just  seen  the  little  party, 
consisting  partly  of  nders,  partly  of  people  on  foot,  crossing  the 
summit  of  a  gentle  hill,  at  about  half  a  mile's  distance,  and  dis- 
appeanug  on  the  other  side,  when  Wayland,  who  maintained 
the  most  circumspect  observation  of  all  that  met  his  eye  in 
every  direction,  was  aware  that  a  rider  was  coming  up  behind 
them  on  a  horse  of  uncommon  action,  accompanied  by  a  serving- 
man,  whose  utmost  eflForts  were  unable  to  keep  up  with  his 
master's  trotting  hackney,  and  who,  therefore,  was  fain  to  folic .» 
him  at  a  hand-gallop.  Wayland  looked  anxiously  back  at  these 
horsemen,  became  considerably  disturbed  in  his  manner,  looked 
back  again,  and  became  pale,  as  he  said  to  the  lady— 'That  is 
Richard  Vamey's  trotting  gelding :  I  would  know  him  among 
a  thousand  nags ;  this  is  a  worse  business  than  meeting  the 
mercer.' 

'Draw  your  sword,'  answered  the  lady, '  and  pierce  my  bosom 
with  it,  rather  than  I  should  fall  into  his  hands  ! ' 

'  I  would  rather  by  a  thousand  times,'  answered  Wayland, 
'imss  it  through  his  body,  or  even  mine  own.  But  to  say 
truth,  fighting  is  not  my  best  point,  though  I  can  look  on  cold 
iron  like  another  when  needs  must  be.  And,  indeed,  as  for 
my  sword  —  put  on,  I  pray  you  —  it  is  a  poor  provant  rapier, 
and  1  warrant  you  he  has  a  special  Toledo.  He  has  a  serving- 
man,  too,  and  I  think  it  is  the  drunken  ruffian  Lambourne, 
upon  the  horse  on  which  men  say—  I  pray  you  heartily  to  put 
«ii      he  did  the  great  robbery  of  the  west  country  grazier.     It 
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is  not  that  I  fear  either  Vamey  or  Lambourne  in  a  good  cause 
—  your  palfrey  will  go  yet  foster  if  you  urge  him  —  but  yet  - 
nay,  I  pray  you  let  him  not  break  off  into  the  gallop,  lest  they 
should  see  we  fear  them,  and  give  chase  ;  keep  him  only  at  the 
full  trot  — but  yet,  though  ifear  them  not,  1  would  we  were 
well  rid  of  them,  and  that  rather  by  policy  than  by  violence. 
Could  we  once  reach  the  party  before  u»,  we  may  herd  ainoiig 
them,  and  pass  unobserved,  unless  Vamey  be  reallv  come  m 
express  pursuit  of  us,  and  then,  happy  man  be  his  dole  ! 

while  he  thus  spoke,  he  alternately  urged  and  restRuned 
his  horse,  desirous  to  maintain  the  fleetest  pace  that  was  cijii- 
sistentwith  the  idea  of  an  ordinary  jouniey  on  the  road,  but 
to  avoid  such  rapidity  of  movement  as  might  give  rise  to 
suspicion  that  they  were  flying.  ,     ,.„         , 

At  such  a  pace,  they  ascended  the  gentle  hill  we  have 
mentioned,  and,  looking  from  the  top,  had  the  pleasure  to  see 
that  the  party  which  had  left  Domiington  before  them  were  \\\ 
the  little  valley  or  bottom  on  the  other  side,  where  the  rmd 
was  traversed  by  a  rivulet,  beside  which  was  a  cottage  or  two. 
In  this  place  they  seemed  to  have  made  a  i»au.se,  which  pive 
Wayland  the  hope  of  joining  them,  and  becoming  a  part  of 
their  company,  ere  Vamey  should  overtake  them.  He  was  the 
more  anxious,  as  his  compnion,  though  she  made  no  complaints 
and  expressed  no  fear,  began  to  look  so  deadly  pale  timt  he 
was  afraid  she  might  drop  from  her  horse.  Notwithstxiidiii},' 
this  symptom  of  decaying  strength,  she  pushed  on  her  palfrey 
so  briskly  that  they  joined  the  party  in  the  bottom  v,f  the 
vallev  ere  Vamey  apiwared  on  the  top  of  tbfi  gentle  eiuiuence 
which  they  had  descended. 

They  found  the  company  to  which  they  meant  to  associate 
themselves  in  great  disorder.  The  women,  with  dishevellei. 
locks  and  looks  of  great  importance,  ran  in  and  out  of  one  of 
the  cottages,  and  the  men  stood  around  holding  the  horses, 
and  looking  silly  enough,  as  is  usual  in  cases  where  their 
assi.stance  is  not  wanted.  .    . 

Way..    \  and  his  charge  paused,  as  if  out  of  curiosity,  an( 
then  gradually,  without  making  any  inquiries,  or  being  askei 
any  questions,  they  mingled  with  the  group,  as  if  they  had 
always  made  part  of  it. 

They  had  not  stood  there  above  five  minutes,  anxiously 
keeping  as  much  to  the  side  of  the  road  as  possible,  s"  as  to 
place  the  other  travellers  betwixt  them  and  Varney,  when 
Lord  Leicester's  master  of  the  horse,  followed  by  Ijambuurne, 
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eune  riding  fiercely  down  the  hill,  their  horses'  flanks  and  the 
rowels  of  their  8t>urf>  showing  bloody  tokens  of  the  rate  at 
which  they  travelled  The  appearance  of  the  stationary  group 
around  the  cottages,  wearing  their  buckram  Huits  in  onfer  to 
protect  their  masquing  druses,  having  their  light  cart  for 
tran^^porting  their  scenery,  and  carrying  various  fantastic  prop- 
erties in  their  hands  for  the  more  easy  conveyance,  let  the  nders 
at  once  into  the  character  and  purpose  of  the  company. 

'  You  are  revellers,'  said  Varney,  *  designing  for  Kenilworth  t ' 

'  Rtete  quidem,  tknnine  iqwctatiimime,  answered  one  of  the 
party. 

'And  wby  the  devil  stand  you  here,'  said  Varney,  'when 
your  utmost  despatch  will  but  bring  you  to  Kenilworth  in 
time  ?  The  Queen  dinos  at  Warwick  to-morrow,  and  you  loiter 
here,  ye  knaves  ! ' 

'111  very  * -uth,  sir,'  said  a  little  diminutive  urchin,  wearing 
.^  vizard  witu  a  couple  of  sprouting  boras  of  an  elegant  scarlet 
hue,  liaving  moreover  a  black  serge  jerkin  drawn  close  to  his 
body  by  lacing,  gami.shed  with  retl  stockings,  and  shoes  so 
.shai)ed  as  to  resemble  cloven  feet  — '  in  very  truth,  sir,  and  you 
are  in  the  right  on 't.  It  is  my  father  the  devil,  who,  being 
taken  in  labour,  has  delayed  our  present  purpose,  by  increasing 
our  company  with  an  imp  too  many.' 

'  The  devil  he  has ! '  answered  Varney,  whose  laugh,  how- 
ever, never  exceeded  a  sarcastic  smile. 

'  It  is  even  a.s  the  juyenal  hath  said,'  added  the  masquer 
who  -spoke  first  :  '  our  major  devil  —  for  this  is  but  our  minor  one 
—  is  even  now  at  Lucina  fur  ojiem,  within  tliat  very  tugurium.' 

'By  St.  George,  or  rather  by  the  Dragon,  who  may  be  a 
kiiisiiian  of  the  fiend  in  the  straw,  a  most  comi-al  chance ! ' 
said  Varney.  '  How  sayest  thou,  Lambourne,  wilt  thod  stand 
},'(i(lfather  for  the  nonce  t  If  the  devil  were  to  ohoose  a  g<^ssip, 
I  know  no  one  more  fit  for  the  office.' 

'.Savmjj  always  when  my  l)etters  are  in  presence,'  said  Lam- 
bourne, with  the  civil  impudence  of  a  servant  who  knows  his 
services  to  be  so  indispensable  that  his  jest  will  be  permitted 
to  pass  muster. 

'And  what  is  the  name  of  thi.s  devil  or  devil's  dam  who  has 
timed  her  turns  so  strangely  ? '  saui  Varney.  '  We  can  ill 
afford  to  spare  any  of  our  actors.' 

'  (iaudet  nnmnip  Slhiilli;'  sai<l  the  first  speaker  :  '  she  is  called 
Siliyl  I^aneham,  wife  of  Master  Richard  I<aneham ' 

'Clerk  to  the  council-chamber  door,'  said  Varney;    'why, 
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she  is  inexoasable,  having  had  experience  how  to  have  ordered 
her  matters  better.  But  who  were  those,  a  man  and  a  wuuiuii, 
I  think,  who  rode  so  hastily  up  the  hill  before  me  even  now  ? 
Do  ^ey  belong  to  voar  company  ? ' 

Wayland  was  about  to  nazard  a  reply  to  this  alanning 
inquiry,  when  the  little  diablotin  again  thrust  in  his  oar. 

'So  please  you,'  he  said,  coming  up  close  to  Vaniey,  and 
speaking  so  as  not  to  be  overheard  by  his  companions,  '  the 
man  was  our  devil  major,  who  has  tricks  enough  to  supply  the 
lack  of  a  hundred  such  as  Dame  Laneham ;  and  the  woman, 
if  you  please,  is  the  sage  person  whose  assistance  is  most 
particularly  necessary  to  our  distressed  comrade.' 

'  Oh,  what,  you  have  got  the  wise  woman,  then  ? '  said 
Vamey.  'Why,  truly,  she  rode  like  one  bound  to  a  place 
As'uore  she  was  needed.  And  you  have  a  spare  limb  of  Satan, 
bodidea,  to  supply  the  place  of  Mistress  Laneham  T 

'  Ay,  sir,'  said  the  boy,  '  they  are  not  so  scarce  in  this  world 
as  your  honour's  virtuous  eminence  would  suppose.  This 
master-fiend  shall  spit  a  few  flashes  of  fire  and  eruct  a  voimue 
or  two  of  smoke  on  the  spot,  if  it  will  do  you  pleasure  :  you 
would  think  he  had  .£tnain  his  abdomen.' 

'  I  lack  time  just  now,  most  hopeful  imp  of  darkness,  to 
witness  his  performance,'  said  Vamey;  'but  nere  is  something 
for  you  all  to  drink  the  lucky  hour ;  and  so,  as  the  play  says, 
"  God  be  with  your  labour  ! " ' 

Thus  speaking,  he  struck  his  horse  with  the  spurs,  and 
rode  on  his  way. 

LamVoume  tarried  a  moment  or  two  behind  his  master,  and 
rummaged  his  pouch  for  a  piece  of  silver,  which  he  bestowed 
on  the  communicative  imp,  as  he  said,  for  his  encouragement 
on  his  path  to  the  infernal  regions,  some  sparks  of  whose  fire, 
he  said,  he  could  discover  flashing  from  him  already.  Then, 
having  received  the  boy  s  thanks  for  his  generosity,  he  also 
spurred  his  horse,  and  rode  after  his  master  as  fast  as  the  tire 
flashes  from  flint 

'And  now,'  said  the  wily  imp,  sidling  close  up  to  Way- 
land's  horse,  and  cutting  a  gambol  in  the  air,  which  seemed  to 
vind'^^ce  his  title  to  relationship  with  the  prince  of  that 
element,  '  I  have  told  them  who  you  are,  do  you  in  return  tell 
me  who  /  am  ? ' 

•  Either  Flibbertigibbet,'  answered  Wayland  Smith,  '  or  else 
an  imp  of  the  devil  in  good  earnest.' 

'Thou  hast  hit  it,'  answered  Dickie  Sludge;  'I  am  thine 
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own  Flibbertigibbet,  man  ;  and  I  have  broken  forth  of  bounds, 
along  with  my  learned  preceptor,  as  I  told  thee  I  would  do, 
whether  he  would  or  not  But  what  lady  hast  thou  got  with 
thee  ?  I  saw  thou  wert  at  fault  the  first  question  was  asked, 
and  so  I  drew  up  for  thy  assistance.  But  I  must  know  all 
who  she  is,  dear  Wayland.' 

'Thou  shalt  know  fifty  finer  things,  my  dear  ingle,'  said 
Wayland;  'but  a  truce  to  thine  inquiries  just  now;  and  since 
^'ou  are  bound  for  Kenilworth,  thither  will  I  too,  even  for  the 
ove  of  thy  sweet  face  and  waggish  company.' 

'  Thou  shouldst  have  said  my  waggish  face  and  sweet  com- 
pany,' said  Dickie;  'but  how  wilt  thou  travel  with  us  —  I 
mean  in  what  character  ? ' 

'  E'en  in  that  thou  hast  assigned  me,  to  be  sure  —  as  a  juggler ; 
thou  know'st  I  am  used  to  the  craft,'  answered  Wayland. 

'  Ay,  but  the  Udy  ? '  answered  Flibbertigibbet ;  '  credit  me, 
I  think  she  is  one,  and  thou  art  in  a  sea  of  troubles  about  her 
at  this  moment,  as  I  can  perceive  by  thy  fidgeting.' 

'  Oh,  she,  man  !  —  she  is  a  poor  sister  of  mine,'  said  Wayland. 
'She  can  sing  and  phy  o'  the  lute,  would  win  the  fish  out  o' 
the  stream.' 

'  Let  me  hear  her  instantly,'  said  the  boy.  '  I  love  the  lute 
rarely  —  I  love  it  of  all  things,  though  I  never  heard  it.' 

'Then  how  canst  thou  love  it.  Flibbertigibbet  1 '  said  Way- 
land. 

'As  knights  love  ladies  in  old  tales,' answered  Dickie,  'on 
hearsay.' 

'Then  love  it  on  hearsay  a  little  longer,  till  my  sister  is 
recovered  fi-om  the  &tigue  of  her  journey,'  said  Wayland, 
iiiuttering  afterwards  betwixt  his  teeth,  '  the  devil  take  the 
imp's  curiosity !  I  must  keep  fair  weather  with  him,  or  we 
shall  fare  the  worse.' 

He  then  proceeded  to  state  to  Master  Holiday  his  own 
talents  as  a  juggler,  with  those  of  his  sister  as  a  musician. 
Some  proof  of  nis  dexterity  was  demanded,  which  he  gave  ni 
siich  a  style  of  excellence  that,  delighted  at  obtaining  such 
an  accession  to  their  party,  they  readily  acquiesced  m  the 
upoloj,'y  which  he  offered  when  a  display  of  his  sister's  talents 
was  re(iuired.  The  new-comers  were  invited  to  partake  of  the 
refreshments  with  which  the  party  were  provided  ;  and  it  was 
with  some  difiiculty  that  Wayland  Smith  obtained  an  oppor- 
tmiity  of  being  apart  with  his  supposed  sister  during  the  meal 
of  which  interval  he  availed  himself  to  entreat  her  to  forget 
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for  the  present  both  her  rank  and  her  sorrows,  and  condescend, 
as  the  most  probable  chance  of  remaining  concealed,  to  mix  in 
the  society  of  those  with  whom  she  was  to  travel 

The  countess  allowed  the  necessity  of  the  case,  and  when 
they  resumed  their  journey,  endeavoured  to  comply  with  her 
guide's  advice  by  addressing  herself  to  a  female  near  her,  and 
expressing  her  concern  for  the  woman  whom  they  were  thus 
obliged  to  leave  behind  them. 

'Oh,  she  is  well  attended,  madam,'  replied  the  dame  whom' 
she  addressed,  who,  from  her  jolly  and  laughter-loving  de 
meanour,  might  have  been  the  very  emblem  of  the  Wife  oi 
!E^th;  'and  my  gossip  Lanebam  thinks  as  little  of  these 
matters  as  any  one.  By  the  ninth  da^,  an  the  revels  last  so 
long,  we  shall  have  her  with  us  at  Kenilworth,  even  if  she 
should  travel  with  her  bantling  on  her  back.' 

There  was  something  in  this  speech  which  took  away  all 
desire  on  the  Countess  of  Leicester's  part  to  continue  the 
conversation ;  but  having  broken  the  charm  by  speakiii},'  to 
her  fellow-traveller  first,  the  good  dame,  who  was  to  play  Rare 
Gillian  of  Croyden  in  one  of  the  interludes,  took  care  that 
silence  did  not  again  settle  on  the  journey,  but  entertained  her 
mute  companion  with  a  thousand  anecdotes  of  revels,  from  the 
days  of  King  Harry  downwards,  with  the  reception  given  them 
by  the  great  folk,  and  all  the  names  of  those  who  played  the 
principal  characters,  but  ever  concluding  with  '  They  would  be 
nothing  to  the  princely  pleasures  of  Konilworth.' 

'And  when  shall  we  reach  Kenilworth  ? '  said  the  countess, 
with  an  agitation  which  she  in  vain  attempted  to  conceal. 

'  We  that  liave  horses  may,  with  late  riding,  get  to  Warwiik 
to-night,  and  Kenilworth  may  be  distant  some  four  or  five 
miles;  but  then  we  must  wait  till  the  foot-peonle  come  up; 
although  it  is  like  my  good  Lord  of  Leicester  will  have  horses  ur 
light  carriages  to  meet  them,  and  bring  them  up  without  being 
travel-toiled,  which  last  is  no  good  preparation,  as  you  may 
suppose,  for  dancing  before  your  betters.  Anil  yet,  Lord  iieln 
me,  I  have  seen  the  day  I  would  have  tramped  five  leagues  of 
lea-land,  and  turned  on  my  toe  the  whole  evening  after,  as  a 
juggler  spins  a  pewter  platter  on  the  point  of  a  needle.  But 
age  has  clawed  me  somewhat  in  his  clutch,  as  the  song  says ; 
though,  if  I  like  the  tune  and  like  m^  partner,  I  '11  dance  the 
hays  yet  with  any  merry  lass  in  Warwickshire  that  writes  that 
unhappy  figure  four  with  a  round  0  after 

If  the  countess  was  overwhelmed  with  the  garrulity  of  this 
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good  dame,  "Wayland  Smith,  on  his  part,  had  enough  to  do  to 
sustain  and  parry  the  constant  attacKs  made  upon  nim  by  the 
indefatigable  cunosity  of  his  old  acquaintance,  Richard  Sludge. 
Nature  nad  given  that  arch  youngster  a  prying  cast  of  disposi- 
tion, which  matched  admirably  with  his  sharp  wit ;  the  former 
inducing  him  to  plant  himself  as  a  spy  on  other  people's  affairs, 
and  the  latter  quality  leading  him  perpetually  to  interfere,  after 
he  had  made  himself  master  of  that  which  concerned  him  not. 
He  spent  the  livelong  day  in  attempting  to  peer  under  the 
countess's  muffler,  and  apparently  what  he  could  there  discern 
greatly  sharpened  his  curiosity. 

'That  sister  of  thine,  Wayland,'  he  said,  ' has  a  fair  neck  to 
have  been  bom  in  a  smithy,  and  a  pretty  taper  hand  to  have 
been  used  for  twirling  a  spindle ;  faith,  I  '11  believe  in  your 
relationship  when  the  crow's  egg  is  hatched  into  a  cygnet.' 

'  Go  to,'  said  Wayland,  '  thou  art  a  prating  boy,  and  should 
be  breeched  for  thine  assurance.' 

'Well,'  said  the  imp,  drawing  off,  'al;  I  say  is,  remember 
vou  have  kept  a  secret  from  me,  and  if  I  give  thee  not  a  Row- 
laii  i  for  thine  Oliver,  my  name  is  not  Dickon  Sludge  ! ' 

This  threat,  and  the  distance  at  which  Hobgoblin  kept  from 
him  for  the  rest  of  the  way,  alarmed  Wayland  very  much,  and 
he  suggested  to  his  pretended  sister  Vijat,  on  pretext  of  weari- 
ness, she  should  express  a  desire  to  stop  two  or  three  miles 
short  of  the  fair  town  of  Warwick,  promising  to  rejoin  the 
troop  in  the  morning.  A  small  village  inn  afforded  them  a 
resting-place;  and  it  was  with  secret  pleasure  that  Wayland 
saw  the  whole  party,  including  Dickon,  pass  on,  after  a  courteous 
farewell,  and  leave  them  behind. 

'To-morrow,  madam,'  he  said  to  his  charge,  'we  will,  with 
your  leave,  again  start  early,  and  reach  Kenilworth  before  the 
rout  which  are  to  assemble  there.' 

'fhe  countess  gave  assent  to  the  proposal  of  h^-^  faithful 
guide ;  but,  somewhat  to  his  surprise,  said  nothinj^  iarther  on 
the  subject,  which  left  Waylanil  under  the  disagreeable  un- 
certi  nty  whether  or  no  she  had  formed  any  plan  for  her  own 
future  proceedings,  as  he  knew  her  situatic^u  demanded  circum- 
spection, although  he  was  but  imperfectly  accjuainted  with  all 
its  peculiarities.  Concluding,  however,  that  she  must  have 
friends  within  the  castle,  whose  advice  and  assistance  she  could 
safely  trust,  he  supposed  his  task  would  be  best  accomplished 
by  conducting  her  thither  in  safety,  agreeably  to  her  repeated 
commands. 
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Httrk,  the  liells  Hiinimon  and  the  bugle  calls, 

Hut  she  the  fairest  answers  not ;  the  tide 

01'  nobles  and  of  ladies  throngs  the  halls. 

But  she  the  loveliest  must  in  secret  hide. 

What  eyes  were  thine,  proud  prince,  which  in  the  glean 

Of  yon  gay  meteors  lost  that  better  sense, 

That  o'er  the  glow-worm  doth  the  star  esteem. 

And  merit's  modest  blush  o'er  courtly  insolence  ? 

The  Glass  Slipjter. 


THE  unfortunate  Countess  of  Leicester  had,  from  her  in- 
&ncy  upwards,  been  treated  by  those  around  her  with 
indulgence  as  unbounded  as  injudicious.  The  natural 
STeetness  of  her  disposition  had  saved  her  from  becoinin  i- 
snlent  and  ill-humoured ;  but  the  caprice  which  preferred  die 
handsome  end  insinuating  Leicester  before  Tressilmn,  of  wiiose 
high  honour  and  unalterable  affection  she  herself  entert.'iinml  so 
firm  an  opinion  —  that  fatal  error,  which  ruined  the  hapiiiness 
of  her  lite,  had  its  origin  in  the  mistaken  kindness  that  had 
spared  her  childhood  the  painful,  but  most  necessary,  lessdii  df 
submission  and  self-command.  From  the  same  indulgeiife,  it 
followed  that  she  had  only  been  accustomed  to  forai  and  to 
express  her  wishes,  leaving  to  others  the  task  of  fulfilling  tliom ; 
and  thus,  at  the  most  momentous  period  of  her  life,  she  was 
alike  destitute  of  presence  of  mind  and  of  ability  to  form  fur 
herself  any  reasonable  or  prudent  plan  of  conduct. 

These  difficulties  pressed  on  the  unfortunate  lady  with  river- 
whelming  force,  on  the  morning  which  seemed  to  be  the  crisis 
of  her  fate.  Overlooking  every  intermediate  consideration,  she 
had  only  desired  to  be  at  Kenilworth,  and  to  approach  lier 
husband  s  presence  ;  and  now,  when  she  was  in  the  vicinity  of 
both,  a  thousand  considerations  arose  at  once  upon  her  mind, 
startling  her  with  accumulated  doubts  and  dangers,  some  real, 
some  imaginary,  and  all  exalted  and  exaggerated  by  a  situation 
alike  helpless  and  destitute  of  aid  and  counsel 
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A  sleepless  night  rendered  her  so  weak  in  the  morning  that 
she  was  altogether  unable  to  attend  Wayland's  early  summons. 
The  trusty  guide  became  extremely  distressed  on  the  lady's 
account,  and  somewhat  alarmed  on  his  own,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  going  alone  to  Kenilworth,  in  the  hope  of  discovering 
Tressilian,  and  intimating  to  him  the  lady's  approach,  when 
about  nine  in  the  morning  he  was  summoned  to  attend  her. 
He  found  her  dressed,  and  ready  for  resuming  her  journey,  but 
with  a  paleness  of  countenance  which  alarmed  hiui  for  her  health. 
She  intimated  her  desire  that  the  horses  might  be  got  instantly 
ready,  and  resisted  with  impatience  her  guide's  request  that 
she  would  take  some  refreshment  before  setting  forward.  'I 
have  had,'  she  said,  '  a  cup  of  water  :  the  wretch  who  is  dragged 
to  execution  needs  no  stronger  cordial,  and  that  may  serve  me 
which  suffices  for  him  ;  do  as  I  command  you.'  Wayland  Smith 
still  hesitated.  '  What  would  you  have  1 '  said  she.  '  Have  I 
not  spoken  plainly  ? ' 

'  Yes,  madam,'  answered  Wayland ;  '  but  may  I  ask  what  is 
your  farther  purpose  ?  I  only  desire  to  know,  that  I  may  guide 
myself  by  your  wishes.  The  whole  country  is  afloat,  and 
streaming  towards  the  Castle  of  Kenilworth.  It  will  be  difficult 
travelling  thither,  even  if  we  had  the  necessary  passports  for 
safe  conduct  and  free  admittance.  Unknown  ana  unfriended, 
we  may  come  by  mishap.  Your  ladjrship  will  forgive  my 
sneaking  my  poor  mind.  Wcr«^  we  not  better  try  to  find  out 
tne  masquers,  and  again  ioin  ourselves  with  them  ? '  The 
countess  shook  her  head,  and  her  guide  proceeded,  '  Then  I  see 
but  one  other  remedy.' 

'Speak  out,  then,'  said  the  lady,  not  displeased, perhaps,  that 
he  should  thus  offer  the  advice  which  she  was  ashamed  to  ask  ; 
'  I  believe  thee  faithful  —  what  wouM4  thou  counsel  ? ' 

'That  I  should  warn  Master  Trefsiiian,'  said  Wayland,  'that 
you  are  in  this  place.  I  am  right  certain  he  would  get  to  horse 
with  a  few  of  Lord  Sussex's  followers,  and  ensure  your  personal 
safety.' 

'  And  is  it  to  me  you  advise,'  said  the  con  ntess,  'to  put  my- 
self under  the  protection  of  Sussex,  the  unworthy  rival  of  the 
noble  Leicester  ? '  Then,  seeing  the  surprise  with  which  Way- 
land  stared  upon  her,  and  afraid  of  having  too  strongly  intimated 
her  interest  in  Leicester,  she  added, '  And  for  Tressilian,  it  must 
not  he  :  mention  not  to  him,  I  charge  you,  my  unhappy  name  : 
it  would  but  double  m^  misfortunes,  and  involve  /dm  in  dangers 
beyond  the  power  of  rescue.'    She  paused ;  but  when  she  ob- 
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served  that  Wayknd  continued  to  look  on  her  with  that  anxious 
and  uncertain  gaze  which  indicated  a  doubt  whether  her  brain 
was  settled,  she  assumed  an  air  of  composure,  and  addttd,  '  Do 
thou  but  guide  me  to  Kenilworth  Castle,  good  fellow,  and  thy 
task  is  ended,  since  I  will  then  judge  what  farther  is  to  be  done. 
Thou  hast  jret  been  true  to  me ;  here  is  something  that  will 
make  thee  rich  amends.' 

She  offered  the  artist  a  ring,  containing  a  valuable  stone. 
Wayland  looked  at  it,  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  returned 
it.  'Not,'  he  said,  'that  I  am  above  your  ki^idness,  mailani, 
being  but  a  poor  fellow,  who  have  been  forced,  God  help  me  1 
to  live  by  worse  shifts  than  the  bounty  of  such  a  perisou  as 
you.  But,  as  my  old  master  the  farrier  used  to  say  to  his 
customers,  "No  cure,  no  pay."  We  are  not  yet  in  Kenilwdrth 
Castle,  ana  it  is  time  enougo  to  discharge  your  guide,  as  they 
say,  when  you  take  your  boots  off.  I  trust  in  God  your  lady- 
ship is  aa  well  assured  of  fitting  reception  when  you  arrive  as 
you  may  hold  yourself  certain  of  my  best  endeavours  to  comliict 
you  thither  safely.  I  go  to  get  the  horses ;  meantime,  let  me 
pray  you  once  more,  as  your  poor  physician  as  well  as  guide, 
to  take  some  sustenance.' 

'I  will  —  I  will,'  said  the  lady,  hastily.  'Begone  —  begone 
instantly!  It  is  in  vain  I  assume  audacity,'  said  she,  when  lie 
left  the  room  ;  '  even  this  poor  groom  sees  through  my  affecta- 
tion of  courage,  and  fathoms  the  very  ground  of  my  fearf.' 

She  then  attempted  to  follow  her  guide's  advice  by  taking 
some  food,  but  was  compelled  to  desist,  as  the  effort  to  swalliw 
even  a  single  morsel  gave  her  so  much  uneasiness  as  ainonuted 
wellnigh  to  suffocation.  A  moment  afterwards  the  horses  aji- 
pearcd  at  the  latticed  window ;  the  lady  mounted,  and  found 
that  relief  from  the  free  air  and  change  of  place  which  u 
frequently  experienced  in  similar  circumstances. 

It  chanced  well  for  the  countess's  purpose  that  Wayland 
Smith,  whose  previous  wandering  and  unsettled  life  had  made 
him  acquainted  with  almost  all  England,  v.as  intimate  with  all 
the  by-roads,  as  well  as  direct  connnuuications,  through  the 
beautiful  county  of  Warwick.  For  such  and  so  groat  was  the 
throng  which  iiockod  in  all  directions  towards  Kenilworth,  to 
see  the  entry  of  Elizabeth  into  that  splendid  mansion  of  her 
prime  favourite,  that  the  principal  rnads  were  actually  blocked 
up  and  interrupted,  and  it  was  otily  1)y  circuitous  by-paths  that 
the  travellers  could  proceed  on  their  journey. 

The  Queen's  purveyors  had  been  abroad,  sweeping  the  farms 
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and  villages  of  those  articles  usually  exacted  during  a  royal 
progress,  and  for  which  the  owners  were  afterwards  to  obtain 
a  tan'j  payment  from  the  Board  of  Green  ClotL  The  Earl 
of  Ljicester's  household  officers  had  been  scouring  the  countrj 
for  the  same  purpose  ;  and  many  of  his  friends  and  allies,  both 
near  and  remote,  took  this  opportunity  of  ingratiating  them- 
selves by  sending  large  quantities  c'"  itrovisions  and  delicacies 
of  all  kinds,  witn  game  in  huge  numbers,  and  whole  tuns  of 
the  best  liquors,  foreign  and  domestic.  Thus  the  highroads 
were  filled  with  droves  of  bullocks,  .sheep,  calves,  and  hogs,  and 
choked  with  loaded  wains,  whose  axle-trees  cracked  under  their 
bunlens  of  wine-casks  aiul  hogsheads  of  ale,  and  huge  hampers 
of  grocery  ;  hIs,  and  slaughtered  game,  and  salted  provisions, 
and  sacks  ot  floor.  Perpetual  stoppages  took  place  as  these 
wains  became  entangled  ;  and  their  rude  drivers,  swearing  and 
brawling  till  their  wild  passions  were  fully  raised,  began  to 
(lebjite  precedence  with  their  waggon-whips  and  quarter-staves, 
which  occasional  riots  were  usually  (juieted  by  a  purveyor, 
(leputy-marshars-man,  or  some  other  person  in  authority, 
breaking  the  heads  of  both  parties. 

Here  were,  besides,  players  and  mummers,  jugglers  and  show- 
men, of  every  description,  traversing  in  joyous  bands  the  paths 
which  led  to  the  Palace  of  Princely  Pleasure  ;  for  so  the  travel- 
ling minstrels  had  termed  Kenilworth  in  the  songs  which  already 
liad  come  forth  in  anticipation  of  the  revels  which  were  there 
expected.*  In  the  midst  of  this  motley  show,  mendicants  were 
exhibiting  their  real  or  pretended  miseries,  forming  a  strange, 
thoii,i,'li  common,  contrast  betwixt  the  vanities  and  the  sorrows 
(if  human  existence.  All  these  floated  along  with  the  immense 
tide  of  population,  whom  mere  curiosity  had  drawn  together ; 
and  where  the  mechanic,  in  his  leather  apron,  elbowed  the 
diiilc  and  dainty  dame,  his  city  mistress ;  where  clowns,  with 
liiiliiiailcd  shoes,  were  treading  on  the  kibes  of  substantial 
buixhers  and  gentlemen  of  worship ;  and  where  Joan  of  the 
dairy,  with  robust  pace,  and  red,  sturdy  arms,  rowed  her  way 
onward,  amongst  those  prim  ajid  pretty  moppets  whose  sires 
wer(>  knights  and  squires. 

The  thron?  and  confusion  was,  however,  of  a  gay  and  cheer- 
ful ch;iracter.  All  came  forth  to  see  and  to  enjoy,  and  all 
lau;,died  at  the  trifling  inconveniences  which  at  another  time 
might  have  chafed  their  temper.  Excepting  the  occasional 
brawls  which  we  liave  mentioned  among  that  irritable  race  the 
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Mimen,  the  mii^led  sounds  which  arose  from  the  maltitutie 
were  tho^e  of  light-hearted  mirth  aiid  tiptoe  jollity.  The 
musicians  preluded  ou  their  instruments,  the  minstrels  huutiufii 
thfflr  songs,  the  licensed  jester  whooped  betwixt  mirth  and 
madness  as  he  brandished  his  bautue,  the  morris-dancer^^ 
jangled  their  bells,  the  rustics  halloo'd  and  whistled,  men 
laughed  loud,  and  maidens  giggled  shrill,  while  many  a  bri.a(l 
jest  flew  like  a  shuttlecock  from  one  party,  to  be  caught  in  the 
air  and  returned  firem  the  opposite  siae  ot  the  road  by  another, 
at  which  it  was  aimed. 

No  infliction  can  be  so  distressing  to  a  mind  absorbeil  in 
melancholy  as  being  plunged  into  a  scene  of  mirth  and  revelry, 
forming  an  accompaniment  so  dissonant  from  its  own  fbel- 
ings.  Yet,  in  the  case  of  the  Countess  of  Leicester,  the  imise 
and  tumult  of  this  giddy  scene  distracted  her  thoughts,  and 
rendered  her  this  sad  service,  that  it  became  impossible  for  In  r  to 
brood  on  her  own  misery,  or  to  form  terrible  anticipations  nf 
her  approaching  fete.  She  travelled  on,  like  one  in  a  dream, 
foUowmg  implicitly  the  gui(hince  of  Wayland,  who,  witli  groat 
address,  now  threaded  his  way  through  the  general  throng'  of 
passengers,  now  stood  still  until  a  favourable  opportunity 
occurred  of  again  moving  forward,  and  frequently  turning  alto- 
geUier  out  of  the  direct  road,  followed  some  circuitous  by  jiath, 
which  brought  them  into  the  highway  again,  after  having  given 
them  the  opportunity  of  traversing  a  considerable  way  witli 
greater  ease  and  rapidity. 

It  was  thus  he  avoided  Warwick,  within  whose  castle  (that 
fairest  monument  of  ancient  and  chivalrous  splendour  whiili 
yet  remains  uninjured  by  time)  Elizabeth  had  passed  tiio 
previous  night,  and  where  she  was  to  tarry  until  past  noon, 
at  that  time  the  general  hour  of  dinner  throughout  Enghiiul, 
after  which  repast  she  was  to  proceed  to  Kenilworth.  In  the 
meanwhile,  each  passing  group  had  something  to  say  in  the 
sovereign's  praise,  though  not  absolutely  without  the  usual 
mixture  of  satire  which  qualifies  more  or  less  our  estimate  (if 
our  neighbours,  especially  if  they  chance  to  be  also  our  bett(  rs. 

'Heard  vou,'  said  one,  'how  graciously  she  spoke  to  Ma>ter 
Bailiff  and  the  Recorder,  and  to  good  Master  GriHin,  tlie 
preacher,  as  they  kneeled  down  at  her  coach  window?' 

'  Ay,  and  how  she  said  to  little  Aglionby,  "  Mast«;r  llocorder, 
men  would  have  persuaded  me  that  you  were  afraid  of  me,  hut 
truly  I  think,  so  well  did  you  reckon  up  to  me  the  virtues  nf  a 
sovereign,  that  I  have  more  reason  to  be  afraid  of  you."    And 
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then  with  what  grace  she  took  the  fiiir-wroneht  purse  with  the 
twenty  gold  sovereigns,  seeming  as  though  she  would  not 
willingly  handle  it,  and  yet  taking  it  withal' 

'Ay  —  ay,'  said  another,  'her  nngers  closed  on  it  pretty 
willingly  methought,  when  all  was  done ;  and  methought,  too, 
she  weighed  them  for  a  second  in  her  hand,  as  she  would  say, 
"  I  hope  they  be  avoirdapois."  ' 

'She  needed  not,  neighbour,'  said  a  third  ;  '  it  is  only  when 
the  corporation  pay  the  accounts  of  a  poor  handicraft  like  uie 
that  they  put  him  oflF  with  dipt  coin.  Well,  there  is  a  Gotl 
above  all.  Little  Master  Recorder,  since  that  is  the  word,  will 
be  greater  now  than  ever.' 

'Come,  good  neighbour,*  said  the  first  speaker,  'be  not 
envious.  She  is  a  good  queen,  and  a  generous.  She  gave  the 
purse  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester.' 

'  1  'envious  ?  beshrew  thy  heart  for  the  word ! '  replied  the 
handicraft.  '  But  she  will  give  all  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester 
anon,  luethinks.' 

'  You  are  turning  ill,  lady,'  said  Wayland  Smith  to  the 
Countess  of  Leicester,  and  proposed  that  she  should  draw  otf 
from  the  road  "nd  halt  till  she  recovered.  But,  subduing  her 
feelings  at  this  and  different  speeches  to  the  same  purpose 
which  caught  her  ear  as  they  passed  on,  she  insisted  that  her 
guide  should  proceed  to  Kenilworth  with  all  the  haste  which 
the  numerous  impediments  of  their  journey  permitted.  Mean- 
while, Wayland's  anxiety  at  her  repeated  hts  of  indisposition 
and  her  obvious  distraction  of  mind,  was  hourly  increasing, 
and  he  became  extremely  desirious  that,  according  to  her 
reiterated  requests,  she  should  be  safely  introduced  into  the 
castle,  where,  he  doubted  not,  she  was  secure  of  a  kind  recep- 
tion, though  she  seemed  unwilling  to  reveal  on  whom  she 
reposed  her  hopes. 

'An  I  were  once  rid  of  this  peril,'  thought  he,  'and  if  any 
man  shall  find  me  playing  squire  of  the  body  to  a  damosef- 
errant,  he  shall  have  leave  to  beat  my  brains  out  with  my  own 
sledge-hammer ! ' 

At  length  the  princely  castle  appeared,  upon  improving 
which,  and  the  domains  around,  the  Earl  of  Leicester  had,  it  is 
said,  expended  sixty  thousand  pounds  sterling,  a  sum  equal  to 
half  a  million  of  our  present  money. 

The  outer  wall  of  this  splendid  and  gigantic  structure 
incl(jsed  seven  acres,  a  part  of  which  was  occupied  by  extensive 
stables,  and  by  a  pleasure  garden,  with  its  trim  arbours  and 
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parterres,  and  the  rest  formed  the  large  base-coart,  or  outer 
yard,  of  the  noble  castle.  The  lordly  structure  itself,  which 
rose  near  the  centre  of  this  spacioos  inclosure,  was  couip<j.ied 
of  a  huge  pile  of  magnificent  castellated  buildings,  appurently 
of  different  ages,  surrounding  an  inner  court,  and  bearing,  iu 
the  names  attached  to  each  portion  of  the  magnificent  ma.s.4, 
and  in  the  armorial  bearings  which  were  there  bluzuiied,  the 
emblems  of  mighty  chiefs  who  had  long  passed  away,  uml 
whose  history,  could  Ambition  have  lent  ear  tu  it,  might  have 
read  a  lesson  to  the  haughty  favourite  who  had  now  uc<[uireiL 
and  was  augmenting,  the  rair  domain.  A  large  and  massive 
keep,  which  formed  the  citadel  of  the  castle,  was  of  uncertain 
though  great  antiquity.  It  bore  the  name  of  Ctesar,  perhajis 
firom  its  resemblance  to  that  in  the  Tower  of  London  so  called, 
Some  antiquaries  ascribe  its  foundation  to  the  time  of  Keiiel]ili, 
from  whom  the  castle  had  its  name,  a  Saxon  king  of  Menia, 
and  others  to  an  early  era  after  the  Norman  Conquest.  On 
the  exterior  walls  frowned  the  scutcheon  of  the  Clintons,  by 
whom  they  were  founded  in  the  reigii  of  Henry  I.,  and  of  the 
vet  more  redoubted  Simon  de  Montfort,  by  whom,  during  the 
Inurons'  Wars,  Kenilworth  was  long  held  out  against  Henrj-  III. 
Here  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March,  famous  alike  for  his  rise  ami  his 
fell,  had  once  gaily  revelled  in  Kenilworth,  while  his  dethroned 
sovereign,  Edward  II.,  languished  in  its  dungeons.  Old  .Folin 
of  Glauut,  'time-honoured  Lancaster,'  had  widely  extended  the 
castle,  erecting  that  noble  and  massive  pile  which  yet  bears 
the  name  of  Lancaster's  Buildings  ;  and  Leicester  hiui.self  had 
outdone  the  former  possessors,  princely  an('.  powerful  as  they 
were,  by  erecting  another  immense  strucure,  which  now  lies 
crushedf  under  its  own  ruins,  the  monument  of  its  oviier's 
ambition.  The  external  wall  of  this  royal  castle  was,  on  the 
south  and  west  sides,  adorned  and  defended  by  a  lake  partly 
artificial,  across  which  Leicester  had  constructed  a  stiitely 
bridge,  that  Elizabeth  might  enter  the  castle  by  a  path  hitherto 
untrodden,  instead  of  the  usual  entrance  to  the  northward, 
over  which  he  had  erected  a  gate-house,  or  barbican,  which  still 
exists,  and  is  equal  in  extent,  and  superior  in  architecture,  to 
the  baronial  castle  of  many  a  northern  chief. 

Beyond  the  lake  lay  an  extensive  chase,  full  of  red  deer, 
fallow  deer,  roes,  and  every  species  of  game,  and  aboundiii},' 
with  lofty  trees,  fi'ora  amongst  which  the  extended  front  and 
massive  towers  of  the  castle  were  seen  to  rise  in  majesty  and 
beauty.     We  cannot  but  add,  that  of  this  lordly  palace,  where 
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princes  feastod  and  heroes  fought,  now  in  the  bloody  earnest  of 
storm  and  siege,  and  now  in  the  games  of  chivalry,  where 
beauty  aealt  the  prize  which  valour  won,  all  is  now  desolate. 
The  bed  of  the  lake  is  but  a  rushy  swamp ;  and  the  massive 
ruins  of  the  castle  only  serve  to  show  what  their  splendour 
once  was,  and  to  impress  on  the  musing  visitor  the  transitory 
value  of  human  iiossessious,  and  the  happiness  of  those  who 
enjoy  a  humble  lot  in  virtuous  contentment. 

It  was  with  far  different  feelings  that  the  unfortunate 
Countess  of  Leicester  viewed  those  grey  and  ma.ssive  towjrs, 
when  she  first  beheld  them  rise  above  the  embowering  and 
richly  shaded  woods,  over  which  they  seemed  to  presida  She, 
the  undoubted  wife  of  the  great  eari,  of  Elizabeth's  minion 
anil  England's  mighty  favourite,  was  approaching  the  presence 
of  her  husband  and  that  husband's  sovereign  under  the  protec- 
tion, rather  than  the  guidance,  of  a  poor  juggler ;  and  though 
unquestioned  mistress  of  that  proud  castle,  whose  lightest  word 
ought  to  have  had  force  sufficient  to  make  its  gates  leap  from 
theii  massive  hinges  to  receive  her,  yet  she  could  not  conceal 
from  herself  the  difficulty  and  peril  which  she  must  experience 
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The  risk  and  difficulty,  indeed,  seemed  to  increase  every 
moment,  and  at  length  threatened  altogether  to  put  a  stop  to 
her  farther  progress,  at  the  great  gate  leading  to  a  broad  and 
fair  road,  which,  traversing  the  breadth  of  the  chase  for  the 
sipace  of  two  miles,  and  commanding  several  most  beautiful 
views  of  the  castle  and  lake,  terminated  at  the  newly  con- 
structed bridge,  to  which  it  was  an  appendage,  and  which  was 
destined  to  form  the  Queen's  approacn  to  Sie  castle  on  that 
memiirable  occasion. 

Here  the  countess  and  Wayland  found  the  gate  at  the  end 
of  this  avenue,  which  opened  on  the  Warwick  road,  guarded 
by  a  body  of  the  Queen's  mounted  yeomen  of  the  guard,  armed 
in  corslets  richly  carved  and  gilded,  and  wearing  morions  instead 
of  hKtnnets,  having  their  carabines  resting  with  the  butt-end  on 
their  thighs.  These  guards,  distinguished  for  strength  and 
stature,  who  did  duty  wherever  the  Queen  went  in  person, 
were  here  stationed  under  the  direction  of  a  pursuivant,  graced 
witli  the  bejir  and  ragged  staff  on  his  arm,  as  belonging  to 
the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  peremptorily  refused  all  admittance, 
excepting  to  such  as  were  guests  invited  to  the  festival,  or 
persons  who  were  to  perform  some  part  in  the  mirthful  exhibi- 
tions which  were  proposed. 
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The  press  was  of  consequence  great  aronnd  the  entrance, 
and  persons  of  all  kinds  preuented  everjr  sort  of  plea  for  admit 
tanoe ;  to  which  the  guards  turned  an  inexorable  ear,  pleading 
in  return  to  fair  woi^  and  even  to  fair  ofTers,  the  strictness 
of  ti^ir  orders,  founded  on  the  Queen's  well-known  di.<like 
to  the  rude  pressing  of  a  multitude.  With  those  whom  such 
reaeous  did  not  serve,  they  dealt  more  rudely,  repelling  tlieni 
without  ceremony  by  the  pressure  of  their  powerful  biirlied 
horses,  and  good  round  blows  from  the  stock  of  their  carabines. 
These  last  mana-uvres  produced  undulations  amongst  the  cinwil 
which  rendered  Wavland  much  afraid  that  he  might  pertnnc 
be  separated  from  his  charge  in  the  throng.  Neither  did  he 
know  what  excuse  to  make  in  order  to  obtain  admittance,  and 
he  was  debating  the  matter  in  his  head  with  great  uncertainty, 
when  the  earl's  pursuivant,  having  cast  an  eye  upon  him,  ex- 
claimed, to  his  no  small  surprise, '  Yeomen,  make  room  f(»r  the 
fellow  in  the  orange-tawny  clodk.  Come  forward,  sir  eoxc«inib, 
and  make  haste.  What,  in  the  fiend's  name,  has  kept  you  wait 
ingt     Come  forward  with  your  bale  of  woman's  gear.' 

labile  the  pursuivant  gave  Wayland  this  pressing  yet  un- 
oourteous  invitation,  whicb,  for  a  minute  or  two,  he  could  not 
imagine  was  applied  to  him,  the  yeomen  speedily  made  a  free 
passage  for  him,  while,  only  cautioning  his  companion  to  keen 
ike  muffler  close  around  her  face,  he  entered  the  gate  leading 
her  palfrey,  but  with  such  a  drooping  crest,  and  such  a  look  of 
conscious  fear  and  anxiety,  that  the  crowd,  not  greatly  pleii>t  <l  at 
any  rate  with  the  preference  bestowed  upon  them,  accomiianied 
their  admission  with  hooting  and  a  loud  laugh  of  derision. 

Admitted  thus  within  the  chase,  though  with  no  very  Hatter 
ing  notice  or  di.stinction,  Wayland  and  his  charee  rode  forward, 
musing  what  difficulties  it  would  be  next  iLeii  '-  t  to  eiiuo.niier, 
throudi  the  broad  avenue,  which  was  .sentinelled  on  either  side 
by  a  long  line  of  retainers,  armed  with  swords  and  parti/;in.s 
nchly  dressed  in  the  Earl  of  Leicester's  liveries,  and  lea  ring 
his  cognizance  of  the  bear  and  ragged  staff,  each  placed  withni 
three  paces  of  each  other,  so  as  to  line  the  whole  road  hm 
the  entrance  into  the  park  to  the  bridge.  And,  indeed,  when 
the  la^y  obtained  the  first  commanding  view  of  the  castle,  with 
its  stately  towers  rising  from  within  a  long  sweeping  line  «)f 
outward  walls,  ornamented  with  battlements,  and  turrets,  and 
platforms  at  every  point  of  defence,  with  many  a  banner  stream- 
ing fix)m  its  walls,  and  such  a  bustle  of  gay  crest.s  and  wavnig 
plumes  disposed  on  the  terraces  and  battlements,  and  all  the  gay 
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and  gorjjeoiw  scene,  her  heart,  utiaocu^itotned  to  such  AplenHoiir, 
sank  a^  if  it  died  within  her,  and  for  a  moment  she  aMkcil  her- 
(self  whut  «he  had  oflered  up  to  Ijeicester  to  detterve  to  become 
the  partner  of  this  princely  splendour.  But  her  pride  and 
generous  spirit  resjsted  the  whisper  which  l»ade  her  despair. 

'I  have  given  him,'  she  said,  'all  that  woman  luis  to  give. 
Niiuie  and  fame,  heart  and  hau*!  have  I  piven  tlje  lord  of  all 
this  inagniticenoe  at  the  altar,  and  England's  queen  could  give 
hiiii  no  more.  He  is  my  husband  ;  I  am  his  wife.  Whom  God 
luith  joined,  man  cannot  sunder.  I  will  be  bold  in  claiming 
my  right ;  even  the  bolder,  that  I  come  thus  unexpected,  and 
thus  f(»rlorn.  I  know  my  noble  Dudley  well!  He  will  be 
something  impatient  at  my  disobeying  him ;  but  Amy  will 
weep,  and  Dudley  will  forgive  her.' 

These  metlitations  were  intemiutetl  by  a  cry  of  surprise  from 
her  guide  Wayland,  who  suddenly  felt  himself  grasped  firmly 
round  the  body  by  a  pair  of  long  thin  black  arms,  belonging  to 
s<mie  one  who  had  dropped  himself  out  of  an  oak-tree  upon 
the  croup  of  his  horse,  amidst  the  shouts  of  laughter  which 
burst  from  the  sentinels. 

'This  must  be  the  devil  or  Flibbertigibbet  again!'  said 
Wayland,  after  a  vain  struggle  to  disengage  himself,  and 
unhorse  the  urchin  who  clung  to  him.  '  Do  Kenilworth  odes 
bear  such  acorns  ? ' 

'In  sooth  do  they.  Master  WayUind,'  said  his  unexpected 
adjunct,  'and  many  others  too  liard  for  you  to  crack,  for  as  old 
as  you  are,  without  my  teaching  you.  How  would  you  have 
passed  the  pursuivant  at  the  upper  gate  yonder,  had  not  I 
warned  him  our  principal  juggler  wa.s  to  follow  ust  And  here 
liave  I  waited  for  you,  having  clambered  up  into  the  tree  from 
tlie  top  of  the  wain,  and  I  suppose  they  are  all  mad  for  want  of 
me  by  this  tima' 

'  Nay,  then,  thou  art  a  limb  of  the  devil  in  good  earnest,' 
said  Wayknd.  '  I  give  thee  way,  good  imp,  and  will  walk  by 
thy  counsel;  only  as  thou  art  powerful,  be  merciful.' 

As  he  spoke,  they  approached  a  strong  tower,  at  the  south 
extremity  of  the  long  bridge  we  have  mentioned,  which  served 
to  iirotect  the  outer  gateway  of  the  Castle  of  Kenilwortli. 

r lulcr  such  disastrous  circumstances,  and  in  such  singular 
cuuiiiany,  did  the  unfortunate  Countess  of  Leicester  approach 
f'T  the  first  time  the  magnificent  abode  of  her  almost  princely 
husband.* 

'  See  Amy  Bobsart  at  Kenilworth.    Note  13. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 


Snug.   Have  you  the  lion's  part  written  ?    Pray  you,  if  it  be,  give  it 
me,  for  I  am  slow  of  study. 

Quiiux.  You  may  do  it  extempore,  for  it  is  nothing  but  roaring. 

Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 

WHEN  the  Countess  of  Leicester  arrived  at  the  outer 
gate  of  the  Castle  of  Kenihvorth,  she  found  the  tower, 
beneath  which  its  ample  portal  arch  opened,  guarded 
in  a  singular  manner.  Upon  the  battlements  were  placed  gigan- 
tic warders,  with  clubs,  battle-axes,  and  other  implements  of  an- 
cient warfare,  designed  to  represent  the  soldiers  of  King  Arthur; 
those  primitive  Britons  by  whom,  according  to  romantic  tradition, 
the  castle  had  been  first  tenanted,  though  history  carried  back 
its  antiquity  only  to  the  times  of  the  Heptarchy.  Some  of  tliese 
tremendous  figures  were  real  men,  dressed  up  with  vizards  and 
buskins;  others  were  mere  pageants  composed  of  pasteboard 
and  buckram,  which,  viewed  from  beneath,  and  mingled  with 
those  that  were  real,  formed  a  sufliciently  striking  representa- 
tion of  what  was  intended.  But  the  gigantic  porter  who  waited 
at  the  gate  beneath,  and  actually  discharged  the  duties  of 
warder,  owed  none  of  his  terrors  to  fictitious  means.  He  was 
a  man  whose  huge  stature,  thewes,  sinews,  and  bulk  in  jim 
portion,  would  have  enabled  him  to  enact  Colbrand,  Ascajrirt, 
or  any  other  giant  of  romance,  without  raisiiiir  himself  nearer 
to  heaven  even  by  the  altitude  of  a  chopin.^  The  legs  and 
knees  of  this  son  of  Anak  were  bare,  as  were  his  arms,  from  a 
span  below  the  shoulder;  but  his  feet  were  defended  wiili 
.sandals,  fastened  with  cross  straj)s  of  scarlet  leatlier,  studded 
with  brazen  knobs.  A  close  jerkin  of  scarlet  velvet,  looiied 
with  gold,  with  short  breeches  of  the  same,  covered  his  Imdy 
and  part  of  his  limbs ;  and  ho  wore  on  his  shoulders,  iiistivid 
of  a  cloak,  the  skin  of  a  black  bear.  The  head  of  •  liis  foriuidalilo 
person  was  uncovered,  except  by  his  shaggy  black  hair,  which 

'  See  Note  14. 
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descended  on  either  side  around  features  of  that  huge,  lumpish, 
and  heavy  cast  which  are  often  annexed  to  men  of  very  un- 
common size,  and  which,  notwithstanding  some  distinguished 
exceptions,  have  created  a  general  prejudice  against  giants,  as 
being  a  dull  and  sullen  kind  of  persons,  'lijis  tremendous 
warder  was  appropriately  armed  with  a  heavy  club  spiked  with 
steel.  In  fine,  he  represented  excellently  one  of  those  giants  of 
popular  romance  who  f  ?ure  in  every  lairy  tale  or  legend  of 
knif^ht-errantry. 

The  demeanour  o  lliis  modoiii  '<'tan,  when  Wayland  Smith 
bent  his  attention  t  >  hv.n,  had  in  .c  something  arguing  much 
mental  embarrassm  Pt  and  vexn  ion ;  for  sometimes  he  sat 
down  for  an  in.stant  ja  o,  •^j.'H\ve  stone  bench,  which  seemed 
placed  for  his  accommodation  beside  the  gateway,  and  then 
ever  and  anon  he  started  up,  scratching  his  huge  head,  and 
stritling  to  and  fro  on  his  post,  like  one  under  a  fit  of  impatience 
and  anxiety.  It  was  while  the  porter  was  pacing  before  the 
gate  in  this  agitated  manner  that  Wavland,  modestly,  yet  as  a 
matter  of  course  (not,  however,  without  some  mental  mis- 
giving), was  about  to  pass  him  and  enter  the  portal  arch.  The 
porter,  however,  stopped  his  progress,  bidding  him,  in  a  thunder- 
nig  voice,  'Stand  back  ! '  an<l  enforcing  his  injunction  by  heav- 
ing' up  his  st«el-shod  mace,  and  dashing  it  on  the  ground  before 
Wayland's  horse's  nose  with  such  vehemence  that  the  pavement 
flashed  fire  and  the  archway  rang  to  the  olamour.  Wayland, 
availing  himself  of  Dickie's  hint,  began  to  state  tliat  he  belonged 
to  a  band  of  performers  to  which  his  presence  was  indispen- 
sable, that  he  had  been  accidentally  detained  k^liind,  and  much 
to  the  same  purpose.  But  the  warder  was  inexorable,  and  kept 
muttering  and  murmuring  something  betwixt  his  teeth,  which 
Wayland  could  make  little  of;  and  addressing  betwixt  whiles 
a  refusal  of  admittance,  couched  in  language  which  was  but 
too  intelligi})le.  A  specimen  of  ins  speech  might  run  thus  : 
'  What,  how  now,  my  masters  t  (To  hini.-self)  Here 's  a  stir  — 
here  's  a  coil.  (Then  to  Wayland)  You  are  a  loitering  knave, 
and  shall  have  no  entrance.  (Again  to  himself)  Here  's  a 
throng  —  here  's  a  thrusting.  I  shall  never  get  through  with  it. 
Here's  a— humph  —  ha.  (To  Wayland)  Pack  from  the  gate, 
or  1 11  break  the  pate  of  thee.  (Once  more  to  himself)  Here's 
a  —  no,  I  shall  never  get  through  it.' 

'  Stand  still,'  whispered  Flibbertigibbet  into  Wayland's  ear ; '  1 
kiinw  where  the  shoe  pinches,  and  will  tame  him  in  an  instant.' 

He  dioppeti  down  from  the  horse,  and  skipping  up  to  the 
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Eorter,  plucked  him  by  the  tail  of  the  bearskin,  so  as  to  indure 
im  to  decline  his  huge  head,  and  whispered  something  in  Itii 
ear.  Not  at  the  command  of  the  lord  of  some  Eastern  talismun 
did  ever  Afrite  change  his  horrid  frown  into  a  look  of  snidoth 
submission  more  suddenly  than  the  gigantic  porter  of  Koiiil- 
worth  relaxed  the  terrors  of  his  look  at  the  instant  Flibberti- 
gibbet's, whisper  reached  his  ears.  He  flung  his  club  upon  the 
ground  and  caught  up  Dickie  Sludge,  raising  him  to  bucIi  a 
distance  from  the  earth  as  might  have  proved  perilous  had  lie 
chanced  to  let  him  slip. 

'  It  is  even  so,'  he  said,  with  a  thundering  sound  of  exnlta- 
ti  ,n  —  '  it  is  even  so,  my  little  dandieprat  But  who  the  devil 
could  teach  it  thee  V 

•Do    not    thou    care    about    that,'    said  Flibbertigibbet; 

•but 'he  looked  at  Wayland  and  the  lady,  and  then 

sunk  what  he  had  to  say  '  ^  a  whisper,  which  needed  not  be  a 
loud  one,  as  the  giant  held  him  for  his  convenience  close  to  his 
ear.  The  porter  then  gave  Dickie  a  warm  caress,  and  set  him 
on  the  ground  with  the  same  care  which  a  careful  housewife 
uses  in  replacing  a  cracked  china  cup  upon  her  mantelpiece, 
calling  out  at  the  same  time  to  Wayland  and  the  lady,  '  In 
with  you  —  in  with  you  ;  and  take  heed  how  you  come  too  late 
another  day  when  1  chance  to  be  porter.' 

•  Ay  —  ay,  in  with  you,'  added  Flibbertigibbet ;  '  I  must  stay 
a  short  space  with  my  honest  Philistine,  my  Goliath  of  (Jath 
here ;  but  I  will  be  with  you  anon,  and  at  the  bottom  of  all  your 
secrets,  were  they  as  deep  and  dark  as  the  castle  dungeon.' 

'I  do  believe  thoTi  wouldst,'  said  Wayland;  'but  I  trust 
secret  will  soon  be  out  of  my  keeping,  and  then  I  shall  care 
less  whether  thou  or  any  one  knows  it' 

They  now  crossed  the  entrance  tower,  which  obtained 
name  of  the  Gallery  Tower  from  the  following  circumstance  :  — 
The  whole  bridge,  extending  from  the  entrance  to  another  tower 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake,  called  Mortimer's  Tower,  wa< 
so  disposed  as  to  make  a  spacious  tilt-yard,  about  one  hundu'd 
and  thirty  yards  in  length  and  ten  in  breadth,  strewed  with  the 
finest  sand,  and  defended  on  either  side  by  strong  and  liiv'h 
palisades.  The  broad  and  fair  gallery,  destined  for  the  ladies 
who  were  to  witness  the  feats  of  chivalry  presented  on  this  area, 
was  erected  on  the  northern  side  of  the  outer  tower  to  which  it 
gave  name.  Our  travellers  passed  slowly  along  the  brid>,'o  or 
tilt-yard,  and  arrived  at  Mortimer's  Tower,  at  its  farthest  ex- 
tremity, through  which  the  approach  led  into  the  outer  or  lia>c 
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conrt  of  the  castle.  Mortimer's  Tower  bore  on  its  front  the 
scutcheon  of  the  Earl  of  March,  whose  daring  ambition  over- 
threw the  throne  of  Edward  II.,  and  aspired  to  share  his  power 
with  the  'She-wolf  of  France,' to  whom  the  unhappy  monarch 
was  weddf  1.  The  gate  which  opened  under  this  ominous 
memorial  was  guarded  by  many  warders  in  rich  liveries;  but 
they  offered  no  opposition  to  the  entrance  of  the  countess  and 
lier  guide,  who,  having  passed  by  license  of  the  principal  porter 
at  the  GalleiT  Tower,  were  not,  it  may  be  supposed,  liable  to 
interruption  from  his  deputies.  They  enterea  accordingly,  in 
silence,  the  great  outward  court  of  the  castle,  having  then  full 
before  them  that  va^st  and  lordly  pile,  with  all  its  stately  towers, 
each  gate  open,  as  if  in  sign  of  unlimited  hospitaJ'ty,  and  the 
apartments  filled  with  noble  guests  of  every  degree,  besides 
dependants,  retainers,  domestics  of  every  dascription,  and  all 
the  appendages  and  promoters  of  mirth  and  revelnr. 

Amid  this  stately  and  busy  scene.  Way  land  halted  his  horse, 
and  looked  upon  the  lady,  as  if  awaiting  her  commands  what  was 
next  to  be  done,  since  they  had  safely  reached  the  place  of 
destination.  As  she  remained  silent,  Wayland,  after  waiting 
a  minute  or  two,  ventured  to  ask  her,  in  direct  terms,  what 
were  her  next  commands.  She  raised  her  hand  to  her  forehead, 
as  if  in  the  act  of  collecting  her  thoughts  and  resolution,  while 
she  answered  him  in  a  low  and  suppressed  voice,  like  the 
murmurs  of  one  who  speaks  in  a  dream.  '  Commands  !  I  may 
indeed  claim  right  to  command,  but  who  is  there  will  obey  me  ? ' 

Then  suddenly  raising  her  head,  like  one  who  had  formed 
a  decisive  resolution,  she  addressed  a  gaily  dressed  domestic, 
who  was  crossinrf  <-he  court  with  importance  and  bustle  in  his 
countenance.  sir,'  she  said,  '  I  desire  to  speak  with  the 

Earl  of  Leicestr 

'  With  whom,  .  .c  please  you  ? '  said  the  man,  surprised  at 
the  demand  ;  and  then  looking  upon  the  mean  equi|)age  of  her 
who  used  towards  him  such  a  tone  of  authority,  he  added,  with 
insolence,  '  Why,  what  Bess  of  Bedlam  is  this,  would  ask  to 
see  my  lord  on  such  a  day  as  the  present?' 

'Friend,'  sjvid  the  countess,  *be  not  insolent;  my  business 
with  the  earl  is  most  urgent.' 

'  You  must  get  some  one  else  to  do  it,  were  it  thrice  as 
argent,'  said  the  '>llow.  '  I  should  summon  my  lord  from  the 
Queen's  royal  p  once  to  do  ijimr  business,  should  I?  I  were 
like  to  be  thanked  with  a  horse-whip.  I  marvel  our  old  porter 
took  not  measuiv  'if  such  ware  with  hie  club,  instead  of  giving 
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them  passage ;  but  his  brain  is  addled  with  getting  his  speech 
by  heart' 

Two  or  three  persons  stopped,  attracted  by  the  fleering  way 
in  which  the  serving-inan  expressed  himself;  and  Wayland, 
alarmed  both  tor  himself  and  the  lady,  hastily  addressed  him- 
self to  one  who  appeared  the  most  civil,  and  thrusting  a  piece 
of  money  into  his  hand,  held  a  moment's  counsel  with  him  on 
the  subject  of  finding  a  place  of  temporary  retreat  for  the  lady. 
The  person  to  whom  he  spoke,  bemg  one  in  some  authorit}', 
rebuked  the  others  for  their  incivility,  and  commanding  one 
fellow  to  take  care  of  the  strangers'  horses,  he  desired  them  to 
follow  him.  The  countess  retained  presence  of  mind  sufficient 
to  see  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  she  should  comply  with 
his  request ;  and,  leaving  the  rnde  lackeys  and  grooms  to  crack 
their  brutal  jests  about  light  heads,  light  heels,  and  so  <"  i, 
Wayland  and  she  followed  in  silence  the  deputy-usher,  no 
undertook  to  be  their  conductor. 

They  entered  the  inner  court  of  the  castle  by  the  great 
gateway,  which  extended  betwixt  the  principal  keep,  or  donjon, 
called  Caesar's  Tower,  and  a  stately  building  which  passed  by 
the  name  of  King  Henry's  Lodging,  and  were  thus  placed  in 
the  centre  of  the  noble  pile,  which  presented  on  its  different 
fronts  magniBceut  sj)ecimens  of  every  species  of  castellated 
architecture,  from  the  Conquest  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  with 
the  appropriate  style  and  ornaments  of  each. 

Across  this  inner  court  also  they  were  conducted  by  their 
guide  to  a  small  but  strong  tower,  occupying  the  northeast 
angle  of  the  building  adjacent  to  the  great  hall,  and  filling  up 
a  space  betwixt  the  immense  range  of  kitchens  and  the  end  of 
the  great  hall  itself  The  lower  part  of  this  tower  was  occupied 
by  some  of  the  household  officers  of  Leicester,  owing  to  its  con- 
venient vicinity  to  the  places  where  their  duty  lay  ;  but  in  the 
upper  story,  which  was  reached  by  a  narrow  winding  stair,  was 
a  small  octangular  chamber,  which,  in  the  great  demand  lor 
lodgings,  had  been  on  the  present  occasion  fitted  up  for  the 
reception  of  guests,  though  generally  said  to  have  been  used  as 
a  place  of  confinement  for  some  unhappy  person  who  had  bi;cn 
there  murdered.  Tradition  called  this  prisoner  Mervyn,  ami 
transferred  his  name  to  the  tower.  That  it  had  been  used  as 
a  prison  was  not  improbable  ;  for  the  floor  of  each  story  was 
arched,  the  walls  of  tremendous  thickness,  while  the  sjiacc  of 
the  chamber  did  not  exceed  fifteen  feet  in  diameter.  The 
window,  however,  was  pleasant,  though  narrow,  and  couimandeJ 
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a  delightful  view  of  what  was  called  the  Pleasance  —  a  space  of 
ground  inclosed  and  decorated  with  arches,  trophies,  statues, 
fountains,  and  other  architectural  monuments,  which  formed  one 
access  from  the  ca.stle  itself  into  the  garden.  There  was  a  bed  in 
the  apartment,  and  other  preparations  for  the  reception  of  a  guest, 
to  which  the  countess  iMiid  but  slight  attention,  her  notice  heing 
instantly  arrested  by  the  sight  of  writing-materials,  placed  on  the 
table  (not  very  commonly  to  be  found  in  the  bedrooms  of  those 
da3's),  which  instantly  suggested  the  idea  of  writing  to  Leicester, 
and  remaining  private  until  she  had  received  his  answer. 

The  deputy-usher,  having  introduced  them  into  th's  com- 
modious apartment,  courteously  asked  Wayland,  wliose  gener- 
osity he  had  experienced,  whether  he  could  do  anything  farther 
for  his  service.  Upon  receiving  a  gentle  hint  that  some  refresh- 
ment would  not  be  unacceptable,  he  presently  conveyed  the 
smith  to  the  buttery-hatch,  where  dressed  provisions  of  all 
sorts  were  distributed,  with  hospitable  profusion,  tr  all  who 
asked  for  them.  Wayland  was  readily  supplied  with  some  light 
provisions,  such  as  he  thought  would  best  suit  the  &ded 
appetite  of  the  lady,  and  did  not  omit  the  opportunity  of  him- 
self making  a  hasty  but  hearty  meal  on  more  substantial  fare. 
He  then  returned  to  the  apartment  in  the  turret,  where  he 
found  the  countess,  who  had  finished  her  letter  to  Leicester ; 
and,  in  lieu  of  a  seal  and  silken  thread,  had  secured  it  with  a 
braid  of  her  own  beautifiil  tresses,  fa^stened  by  what  is  called  a 
true-love  knot. 

'  Good  friend,'  said  she  to  Wayland,  '  whom  God  hath  sent 
to  aid  me  at  my  utmost  need,  I  do  beseech  thee,  as  the  last 
trouble  you  shall  take  for  an  unfortunate  lady,  to  deliver  this 
letter  to  the  noble  Earl  of  Leicester.  Be  it  received  as  it  may,' 
siie  siiid,  with  features  agitated  betwixt  hope  and  fear,  '  thou, 
good  fellow,  shalt  have  no  more  cumber  with  me.  But  I  hope 
the  best ;  and  if  ever  lady  made  a  poor  man  rich,  thou  hast 
sinely  deserved  it  at  my  hand,  should  my  happy  days  ever 
eoiuo  round  again.  Give  it,  I  pray  you,  into  Lord  Leicester's 
own  hand,  and  mark  how  he  looks  on  receiving  it.' 

Wayland,  on  his  part,  readily  undertook  the  conmiission, 
hut  anxiously  prayed  the  lady,  in  his  turn,  to  partake  of  some 
refreshment ;  in  which  he  at  length  prevailed,  more  through 
iniiwrt  unity,  and  her  desire  to  see  him  begone  on  his  errand, 
tliun  from  any  inclination  the  countess  felt  to  comply  with  his 
request.  He  then  left  her,  advising  her  to  lock  Iier  door  on 
the  inside,  and  not  to  stir  from  her  little  apartment,  and  went 
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to  seek  an  opportnnity  of  dischaiving  her  errand,  as  veil  as  of 
carrjring  into  eflect  a  purpose  of  his  own  which  circunstanees 
had  induced  him  to  form. 

In  hct,  fix>m  the  conduct  of  the  lady  during  the  iouniey, 
her  long  fits  of  profound  silence,  the  irresolution  and  niK-er- 
tainty  which  appeared  to  pervade  all  her  movements,  and  the 
obvious  incapacity  of  thinking  and  acting  for  herself,  umler 
which  she  seemed  to  labour,  Wayland  had  formed  the  not 
improbable  opinion  that  the  difficulties  of  her  situation  had  ia 
some  degree  affected  her  understanding. 

When  she  had  escaped  from  the  seclusion  of  Cumnor  Plane, 
and  the  dangers  to  which  she  was  there  exposed,  it  would  liave 
seemed  her  most  rational  course  to  retire  to  her  father's  or 
elsewhere,  at  a  distance  from  the  power  of  those  by  wlioni 
these  dangers  had  been  created.  When,  instead  of  doinj,'  so, 
she  demanded  to  be  conveyed  to  Kenilworth,  Wayland  hml 
been  only  able  to  account  for  her  conduct,  by  supposing  that 
she  meant  to  nut  herself  under  the  tutelage  of  Tressilian,  uikI 
to  appeal  to  the  protection  of  the  Queen.  But  now,  instead  of 
following  this  natural  course,  she  entrusted  him  with  a  letter  to 
Leicester,  the  patron  of  Vamey,  and  within  whose  jurisdiction 
at  least,  if  not  under  his  'express  authority,  all  the  evils  slie 
had  already  suffered  were  inflicted  uiwn  her.  This  seemed 
an  unsafe,  and  even  a  desperate,  measure,  and  Wayland  felt 
anxiety  for  his  own  sa,fety,  as  well  as  that  of  the  lady,  should 
he  execute  her  commission  before  he  had  secured  the  adviee 
and  countenance  of  a  protector.  He  therefore  resolved,  befure 
delivering  the  letter  to  Leicester,  that  he  would  seek  (nit 
Tressilian,  and  communicate  to  him  the  arrival  of  the  lady  at 
Kenilworth,  and  thus  at  once  rid  himself  of  all  farther  respmi- 
sibility  and  d'^volve  the  task  of  guiding  and  protecting  this 
unfortunate  lady  upon  the  patron  who  had  at  first  employed 
him  in  her  service. 

•  He  will  be  a  better  judge  than  I  am,'  said  Wayland, 
'  whether  sne  is  to  be  gratified  in  this  humour  of  appeal  to  my 
Lord  of  Leicester,  which  seems  like  an  act  of  insanity ;  and, 
therefore,  I  will  turn  the  matter  over  on  his  hands,  deliver 
him  the  letter,  receive  what  they  list  to  give  me  by  way  of 

f guerdon,  and  then  show  the  Castle  of  Kenilworth  a  pair  oi' 
ight  heels ;  for,  after  the  work  I  have  been  engaged  in,  it  will 
be,  I  fear,  neither  a  safe  nor  wholesome  place  of  residence  ;  ami 
I  would  rather  shoe  colts  on  the  coldest  common  in  England 
than  share  in  their  gayest  revels.' 


CHAPTER  XXVII 


In  my  time  I  have  seen  a  boy  do  wonden. 
Robin,  the  red  tinker,  had  a  boy 
Would  ha'  run  through  a  cat-hole. 

Tht  Coxcomb. 

AMID  tiie  universal  bustle  which  filled  the  castle  and  its 
environs,  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  find  out  any  indi- 
L  vidual ;  and  Wayland  was  still  less  likely  to  light  upon 
Tressilian,  whom  he  sought  so  anxiously,  because,  sensible  of 
the  danger  of  attracting  attention,  in  the  circumstances  in  which 
he  was  placed,  he  dared  not  make  general  inquiries  among  the 
retainers  or  domestics  of  Leicester.  He  learned,  however,  by 
indirect  questions,  that,  in  all  probability,  Tressilian  must  have 
ken  one  of  a  lar^e  party  of  gentlemen  in  attendance  on  the 
Kiirlt»f  Sussex,  who  had  accompanied  their  patron  that  morning 
to  Kenil worth,  when  Leicester  had  received  them  with  marks 
of  the  most  formal  respect  and  distinction.  He  farther  learned 
tiiat  both  earls,  with  their  followers,  and  many  other  nobles. 
kiiijfhts,  and  gentlemen,  had  taken  horse,  and  gone  towards 
Warwick  several  hours  since,  for  the  purpose  of  escorting  the 
Queen  to  Kenilworth. 

Her  Majesty's  arrival,  like  other  great  events,  was  delayed 
from  hour  to  hour  ;  and  it  was  now  announced  by  a  breathless 
imst  that,  her  Majesty  being  detained  by  her  gracious  desire 
to  receive  the  homage  of  her  lieges  who  had  thronged  to  wait 
upon  her  at  Warwick,  it  would  be  the  hour  of  twilight  ere  she 
entered  the  castle.  The  intelligence  released  for  a  time  those 
who  \yere  upon  duty  in  the  immediate  expectation  of  the 
Queen's  appearance,  and  ready  to  play  their  part  in  the 
solemnities  with  which  it  was  to  be  accompanied ;  and  Way- 
land,  seeing  several  horsemen  enter  the  castle,  was  not  with- 
out hopes  that  Tressilian  might  be  of  the  numl»er.  That  he 
iiiiKht  not  lose  an  opportunity  of  meeting  his  patron  in  tlie 
event  of  this  being  the  case,  Wayland  placed  himself  in  the 
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base-court  of  the  castle,  near  Mortimer's  Tower,  and  watched 
every  one  who  went  or  cauie  by  the  bridge,  the  extremity  (.f 
which  was  protected  by  that  building.  Thus  stationed,  n(jlMiiiy 
could  enter  or  leave  the  castle  without  his  observation,  and 
most  anxiously  did  he  study  the  garb  and  countenance  of 
every  horseman,  as,  pa.ssing  from  under  the  opiwsite  Gallery 
Tower,  they  paced  slowly,  or  curveted,  along  the  tilt-yard,  ami 
approached  the  entrance  of  the  base-court. 

But  while  Wayland  gazed  thus  eagerly  to  discover  liim 
whom  he  saw  not,  he  was  pulled  by  the  sleeve  by  one  l)y 
wI;om  he  himself  would  not  mlHugly  have  been  seen. 

This  was  Dickie  Sludge,  or  Flibbertigibbet,  who,  like  the  imj) 
whose  name  he  bore,  and  whom  he  had  been  accoutred  in  onler 
to  resemble,  seemed  to  be  ever  at  the  ear  of  those  who  th(nij;lit 
least  of  him.  Whatever  were  Wayland's  internal  feeliniis,  lie 
judged  it  necessary  to  express  pleasure  at  their  uuexpei^ted 
meeting. 

'Ha!  is  it  thou,  my  minikin  —  my  miller's  thumb  —  wy 
prince  of  cacodemons  —  my  little  mouse  1 ' 

'Ay,'  said  Dickie,  'the  mouse  which  gnawed  asunder  the 
toils,  just  when  the  lion  who  was  caught  in  them  began  tu  luok 
wonderfully  like  an  ass.' 

'Why,  thou  little  h(m-the-gutter,  thou  art  as  sliai}»  as 
vinegar  this  afternoon  !  But  tell  me,  how  didst  thou  come  off 
with  yonder  jolter-headed  giant,  whom  I  left  thee  with  ?  1  was 
afraid  he  would  have  stripped  thy  clothes,  and  so  .swallowed 
thee,  as  men  peel  and  eat  a  roasted  chestnut.' 

'  Had  he  done  so,'  replied  the  boy,  '  he  would  have  had 
more  brains  in  his  guts  than  ever  he  had  in  hi.s  noddle.  But 
the  j,nant  is  a  courteou.s  monster,  and  more  grateful  than  many 
other  folk  whom  I  have  helped  at  a  pinch.  Master  Wayland 
Smith.' 

'Beshrew  me.  Flibbertigibbet,'  replied  Wayland,  'but  thou 
art  sharper  than  a  Sheffield  whittle  '  I  would  I  knew  by  wliat 
chanu  you  muzzled  yonder  old  bear. 

'Ay,  that  is  in  your  own  manner,'  answered  Dickie:  'you 
think  fine  speeches  will  pass  muster  instead  of  jioixl  will. 
However,  as  to  this  honest  porter,  you  must  know  that,  when 
we  presented  ourselves  at  the  gate  yonder,  his  brain  was  over- 
burdened with  a  speech  that  had  been  penned  for  him,  and 
which  proved  rather  an  overmatch  for  Ins  gigantic  faculties. 
?iow  this  same  pithy  oration  had  been  indited,  like  «.iindry 
odit^rs,    by  my  learned  magister,  Krasmus  Holiday,  so  I  had 
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heard  it  often  enough  to  remember  every  line.  As  soon  as  I 
heanl  him  blundering  and  floundering,  like  a  fish  upon  dry 
land,  through  the  first  verse,  and  perceived  him  at  a  stand,  I 
kiiew  where  the  shoe  pinched,  and  helped  him  to  the  next  word, 
when  he  caught  me  up  in  an  ecstasy,  even  as  you  saw  but  now. 
I  promised,  as  the  price  of  your  admission,  to  hide  me  under 
his  bearish  gaberdine  and  prompt  him  in  the  hour  of  need. 
1  have  just  now  been  getting  some  food  in  the  castle,  and  am 
about  to  return  to  him.' 

'  That 's  right  —  that 's  right,  my  dear  Dickie,'  replied  Way- 
land  ;  'haste  thee,  for  Heaven's  sake  !  else  the  poor  giant  wfll 
be  utterly  disconsolate  for  want  of  his  dwarfish  auxiliary.  Away 
with  .bee,  Dickie  ! ' 

'  Ay  —  av ! '  answered  the  boy.  '  Away  with  Dickie,  when  we 
have  got  what  good  of  him  we  can.  You  will  not  let  me  know 
the  story  of  this  lady,  then,  who  is  as  much  sister  of  thine  as 
lam?' 

'  Why,  what  good  would  it  do  thee,  thou  silly  elf? '  said 
Wayland. 

M)h,  stand  ye  on  these  terms  ? '  saifl  the  boy.  '  Well,  I  care 
not  greatly  about  the  matter ;  only,  I  never  smell  out  a  secret, 
but  I  try  to  be  either  at  the  right  or  the  wTong  end  of  it,  and 
so  f^ood  evening  to  ye.' 

'Xay,  butj  Dickie,'  said  Wayland,  who  knew  the  boy's  rest- 
less and  intriguing  disposition  too  well  not  to  fear  his  enmity  — 
'stay,  my  dear  Dickie :  part  not  with  old  friends  so  shortly! 
Thiiu  shalt  know  all  I  know  of  the  lady  one  day.' 

'  Ay ! '  said  Dickie ;  '  and  that  day  may  prove  a  nigh  one. 
Fare  thee  well,  Wayland  ;  I  will  to  my  large-limbed  friend,  who, 
if  he  have  not  so  shaq)  a  wit  as  somn  folk,  is  at  least  more  grate- 
ful for  the  service  which  other  folk  render  him.  And  so  again, 
good  evening  to  ye.' 

So  saying,  he  east  a  somerset  through  the  gateway,  and, 
lighting  un  the  bridge,  rin,  with  the  extraordinary  agility  which 
was  one  of  his  distinj,'i  ashing  attributes,  towards  the  Gallery 
Tower,  and  was  out  of  sight  in  an  instant. 

'  I  would  to  God  I  were  safe  out  of  this  castle  again ! '  prayed 
Wayland,  internally ;  '  for  now  that  this  mischievous  imp  has 
put  his  finger  in  the  pie,  it  cannot  but  prove  a  mess  fit  for  the 
ilevil's  eating.  I  would  to  Heaven  Master  Tressilian  would 
appear ! ' 

Tressilian,  whom  be  was  thus  anxiously  expecting  in  one 
direction,  had  relarned  to  Kenilworth  by  anotner  access.     It 
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was  indeed  trne,  as  Wavlaiid  had  conjecttire«i,  that>  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  dajr,  he  had  accompanied  the  earls  on  their  Ciivalcaile 
towards  Warwick,  not  without  hope  that  he  might  in  that  town 
hear  some  tidings  of  his  emissary.  Being  disappointed  in  tlii.s 
expectation,  and  observing  Vamey  amongst  Leicester's  attend- 
ants, seeming  as  if  he  had  some  purimse  of  advancing  tt^  and 
addressing  him,  he  conceived,  in  the  present  circamstanc-es,  it 
wisest  to  avoid  the   interview.     He   therefore   left  tfie 


was 


presence-chamber  when  the  high-sheriff  of  the  county  was  m 
the  very  midst  of  his  dutiful  address  to  her  Majesty ;  and, 
mounting  his  horse,  nxle  back  to  Kenilworth  by  a  reumtt*  and 
circuitous  road,  and  entered  the  castle  by  a  small  sally-jxirt  in 
the  western  wall,  at  which  he  was  readily  admitted  as  mie  of 
the  followers  of  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  towards  whom  Leicef»tt>r  had 
commanded  the  utmost  courtesy  to  be  exercised.  It  was  tlms 
that  he  met  not  Wayland,  who  was  impatientl'  watchinj;  his 
arrival,  and  whom  he  himself  would  have  been,  at  least,  ciiually 
desirous  to  see. 

Having  delivered  his  horse  to  the  charge  of  his  attendant, 
he  walked  for  a  sjmce  in  the  Pleasance  and  in  the  ;,'ardpn, 
rather  to  indulge  m  corai)arative  solitude  his  own  refleotiims 
than  to  admire  those  singular  beauties  of  nature  and  art  which 
the  magnificence  of  Leicester  had  there  assembled.  The 
greater  part  of  the  persons  of  condition  had  left  the  castle 
for  the  present,  to  form  part  of  the  earl's  cavalcade ;  others, 
who  !  -mained  behind,  were  on  the  battlements,  outer  walls, 
a*d  ^  w  :!rs,  eager  to  view  the  splendid  spectacle  of  the  loyid 
entry.  The  garden,  therefore,  while  every  other  part  of  the 
castle  resounded  with  the  human  voice,  was  silent,  but  fur  the 
whispering  of  the  leaves,  the  emulous-  warbling  of  the  tenant-; 
of  a  large  aviary,  with  their  happier  companions  who  remained 
denizens  of  the  free  air,  and  tlie  plashing  of  the  fountains, 
which,  forced  into  the  air  from  sculptures  of  fantastic  and 
grotesque  forms,  fell  down  with  ceaseless  sound  into  the  great 
basins  of  Italian  marble. 

The  melancholy  thoughts  of  Tressilian  ca.st  a  gloomy  shade 
on  all  the  objects  with  which  he  was  surrounded.  He  com 
pared  the  magnificent  scenes  which  he  here  traversed  with  the 
deep  woodland  and  wild  moorland  which  surrounded  Lidcote 
Hull,  and  the  image  of  Amy  Robsart  glided  like  a  phantom 
through  every  landscape  which  his  imagination  summoned  up. 
Nothing  is  perhaps  more  dangerous  to  the  future  happiness  of 
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men  of  doep  thought  and  retire<l  tiabits  than  the  entertaining 
an  early,  long,^  and  unfortunate  attachment  It  frequently 
sinks  80  de^  into  the  mind  that  it  becomes  their  dream  by 
night  and  their  vision  by  day,  mixes  itself  with  every  source 
of  int€|est  and  enjoyment ;  and,  when  blighted  and  withered 
by  final  disappointment,  it  seem^  as  if  the  springs  of  the  spirit 
were  dried  up  along  with  it.  This  aching  of  the  heart,  this 
languishing  after  a  shadow  which  has  lost  all  the  gaiety  of  its 
colouring,  this  dwelling  on  the  remembrance  of  a  dream  from 
which  we  have  been  long  roughly  awakened,  is  the  weakness 
of  a  gentle  and  generous  heart,  and  it  was  that  of  Tressilian. 

He  himself  at  length  became  sensible  of  the  necessity  of 
forcing  other  objects  uj^n  his  mind;  and  for  this  purix)se  he 
left  the  Pleasance,  in  order  to  mingle  with  the  noisy  crowd 
upon  the  walb,  and  view  the  preitaration  for  the  pageants. 
But  as  he  left  the  garden,  and  heard  the  busy  hum,  mi.x^  with 
music  and  laughter,  which  floated  anjund  him,  he  felt  an 
uncontrollable  reluctance  to  mix  with  society  whose  feelings 
were  in  a  tone  so  different  from  his  own,  and  resolved,  instead 
of  doing  so,  to  retire  to  the  chamber  assigned  him,  and  employ 
himself  in  study  until  the  tolling  of  the  great  castle  bell  should 
announce  the  arrival  of  Elizabeth. 

Tressilian  crossed  accordingly  by  the  passage  betwixt  the 
immense  range  of  kitchens  and  the  great  hall,  and  ascended  to 
the  third  story  of  Mervyn's  Tower,  and  applying  himself  to  the 
door  of  the  small  apirtment  which  had  been  allotted  to  him, 
was  surprised  to  find  it  was  locked.  He  then  recollected  that 
the  deputy-chamberlain  had  given  him  a  master-key,  advising 
him,  in  the  present  confused  state  of  the  castle,  to  keep  his 
door  as  much  shut  as  possible.  He  applied  this  key  to  the 
lock,  the  bolt  revolved,  he  entered,  and  in  the  same  instant  saw 
a  female  form  seated  in  the  apartment,  and  recognised  that 
form  to  be  Amy  Robsart  His  first  idea  was,  that  a  heated 
imagination  had  raised  the  image  on  which  it  doted  into  visible 
existence ;  his  second,  that  he  beheld  an  ajiparition  ;  the  third 
and  abiding  conviction,  that  it  was  Amy  herself,  paler,  intleed, 
and  thinner  than  in  the  days  of  heedless  happiness,  when  slio 
possessed  the  form  and  hue  cf  a  wood-nymph,  with  the  beauty 
of  a  sylph ;  but  still  Amy,  unequalled  in  loveliness  by  aught 
which  had  ever  visited  his  eyes. 

The  astonishment  of  the  countess  was  scarce  less  than  that 
of  Tressilian,  although  it  was  of  shorter  duration,  because  she 
had  heard  from  Way  land  that  he  was  in  the  castle.    She  had 
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started  up  on  his  first  entrance,  and  now  stood  &cing  him,  the 
paleness  of  her  cheeks  having  given  way  to  a  deep  blush. 

'  Tressilian,'  she  said,  at  length,  '  why  come  vuu  here  T ' 

*  Nay,  why  come  ifou  here.  Amy,'  retamed  Tressilian,  '  unless 
it  be  at  length  to  claim  that  aid  which,  as  far  as  one  man's 
heart  and  arm  can  extend,  shall  instantly  be  rendlred  to 
yout' 

She  was  silent  a  moment,  and  then  answered  in  a  sorrowful 
rather  ihsLn  an  angry  tone  —  *  I  require  no  aid,  Tressilian,  jukI 
would  rather  be  injured  tlian  benefited  by  any  which  your 
kindness  can  oH'er  me.  Believe  me,  I  am  near  one  whom  law 
and  love  oblige  to  protect  me.' 

"n»e  villain,  then,  hath  done  you  the  poor  justice  wlijch 
remained  in  his  power,'  said  Tressilitui ;  'and  I  behold  before 
me  the  wife  of  Vamey  1 ' 

'  The  wife  of  Vamey ! '  she  replied,  with  all  the  emphas^is  of 
scorn.    '  With  what  base  name,  sir,  does  your  boldness  stiffmatise 

the  —  the  —  the '  She  hesitated,  dropped  her  tone  of  .scorn, 

looked  down,  and  was  confused  and  silent ;  for  she  recollecte<l 
what  &tal  conse<iuences  might  attend  her  completing  the  sen 
tence  with  'the  Countess  of  Leicester,'  which  were  the  words 
that  had  naturally  suggestetl  themselves.  It  would  have  been 
a  betrayal  of  the  secret,  on  which  her  husband  had  assured 
her  that  his  fortunes  depended,  to  Tressilian,  to  Sussex,  to 
the  Queen,  and  to  the  whole  assembled  court.  '  Never,'  >lie 
thought,  'will  I  break  my  promised  silence.  J.  will  submit  to 
every  suspicion  rather  than  that' 

The  tears  rose  to  her  eyes  as  she  stood  sileit  before  Tres- 
silian ;  while,  looking  on  her  with  mingled  griaf  and  pit}',  he 
said,  '  Alas !  Amy,  your  eyes  contradict  your  tongue.  That 
speaks  of  a  protector,  willing  and  able  to  watch  over  you  :  hut 
these  tell  me  you  are  ruine<l,  and  deserted  by  the  wrekh  to 
whom  you  have  attached  yourself 

She  looked  on  him,  with  eyes  in  which  anger  si)arkleil 
through  her  tears,  but  only  repeated  the  word  'wretch!'  with 
a  scornful  emphasis. 

'  Yes,  wretch  ! '  said  Tressilian ;  '  for  were  he  aught  better, 
why  are  you  here,  and  alone  in  my  apartment  ?  Why  was  not 
fitting  provision  made  for  your  honourable  reception  ? 

'  In  your  apartment  ? '  repeated  Amy  — ■ '  in  ^ur  apartment ! 
It  shall  instantly  be  relieved  of  my  presence.'  She  hastened 
towards  the  door ;  but  the  .<«id  recollection  of  her  deserted  state 
at  once  pressed  on  her  mind,  and,  pausing  on  the  threshold. 
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«he  added,  in  a  tone  unutterably  pathetic,  '  Alas !  I  had  forgot  ; 
I  know  not  where  to  go ' 

•I  see— I  see  it  lul,'  said  Tressilian,  springing  to  her  side, 
and  leading  her  back  to  the  seat,  on  which  she  sunk  down. 
'You  <fo  need  aid  —  you  do  need  protection,  though  you  will 
not  own  it ;  and  you  shall  not  need  it  long.  Leaning  on  my 
anu,  as  the  representative  of  your  excellent  and  broken-hearte<l 
fiither,  on  the  very  thrashold  of  the  castle  gate,  you  shall  meet 
Klizabeth;  and  the  first  deed  she  shall  do  in  the  halls  of 
Kenilworth  shall  be  an  act  of  justice  to  her  sex  and  her 
subjects.  Strong  in  my  good  cause  and  in  the  Queen's  justice, 
the  power  of  her  minion  shall  not  shake  my  resolution.  I  will 
instantly  seek  Sussex.' 

'  Not  for  all  that  is  under  heaven  ! '  said  the  countess,  much 
alanned,  and  feeling  the  absolute  necessity  of  obtaining  time, 
at  least,  for  consideration.  'Tressilian,  you  were  wont  to  be 
generous.  Grant  me  one  request,  and  believe,  if  it  be  your 
wish  to  save  me  from  misery  an(l  Irom  madness,  you  will  do 
uK.re  by  making  me  the  promise  I  ask  of  you  than  Elizabeth 
can  do  for  me  with  all  her  power ! ' 

'Ask  me  anything  for  which  you  can  allege  reason,'  said 
Tressilian  ;  '  but  demand  not  of  me ' 

'Oh,  limit  not  your  boon,  dear  Edmund!'  exclaimed  the 
countess,  — '  you  once  loved  that  I  should  call  you  so,  —  linn't 
not  your  boon  to  reason!  for  mv  case  is  all  madness,  and 
frenzy  must  guide  the  counsels  which  alone  can  aid  nie.' 

'IF  you  speak  thus  wildly,'  said  Tressilian,  astonishment 
again  overpowering  both  his  grief  and  his  resolution,  '  I  must 
believe  you  indeed  inca^wble  of  thinking  or  acting  for  yourself.' 

'Oh  no!'  she  exclanned,  sinking  on  one  knee  before  him, 
'I  am  not  mad.  I  am  but  a  creature  unutterably  miserable, 
and,  from  circumstances  the  most  singular,  dragged  on  to  a 
lireciince  by  the  arm  of  him  who  thinks  he  is  keepinfj  me 
from  it  — even  by  yours,  Tressilian  —  by  yours,  whom  I  have 
linudiired,  respected, all  but  h.ved— and  yet  loved,  too  —  loved, 
too,  Tressilian,  though  nfit  as  you  wished  to  be.' 

'I'here  was  an  energy  —  a  self-possession  —  an  abandonment 
m  her  voice  and  manner  —  a  total  resignation  of  herself  to  lii.s 
;,'enernsity,  which,  together  with  the  kindness  of  her  expressions 
to  himself,  moved  him  deeply.  He  raised  her,  and  in  broken 
accents  entreated  her  to  be  cmiforted. 

'I  cannot,'  she  said,  'I  will  not  be  comforted  till  you  grant' 
me  my  request !     I  will  speak  as  plainly  as  I  dare     I  am  now 
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a^^aiting  die  commands  of  one  who  has  a  right  to  issue  them. 
Tiie  interference  of  a  third  person  —  ofyou  in  especial,  Tressilian 
—  will  be  ruin  —  utter  ruin  to  me.  Wait  but  four-and-twenty 
hours,  and  it  may  be  that  the  poor  Amy  may  have  the  uieuim 
to  show  that  she  values,  and  can  reward,  your  disintcrosteil 
friendship  —  that  she  is  happy  herself  and  has  the  means  tu 
make  you  so.  It  is  surely  worth  your  patience,  for  so  short  a 
space  t' 

■  Tressilian  paused,  and  weighing  in  his  mind  the  various 
iprobabilities  which  mieht  render  a  violent  interference  on  liis 
part  more  prejudicial  than  advantageous,  both  to  the  happiness 
and  reputation  of  Amy ;  considering  also  that  she  was  within 
the  waUs  of  Kenilwortu,  and  could  suffer  no  injury  in  a  castle 
honoured  with  the  Queen's  residence,  and  filled  with  her  guanls 
and  attendants,  he  conceived,  upon  the  whole,  that  he  uiigLt 
render  her  more  evil  than  good  service  by  intruding  upon 
hei  his  appeal  to  Elizabeth  in  her  behalf  He  expressed  his 
resolution  cautiously,  however,  doubting  natui^y  whether 
Amy's  hopes  of  extricating  herself  from  Tier  difficu  ties  rested 
on  anything  stronger  than  a  blinded  attachment  to  Varney, 
whom  he  supposed  to  be  her  seducer. 

'  Amy,'  he  said,  while  he  fixed  his  sad  and  expressive  eyes 
on  hers,  which,  in  her  ecstasy  of  doubt,  terror,  and  perplexity, 
she  cast  up  towards  him,  '  I  have  ever  remarked  Uiat,  when 
others  called  thee  girlish  and  wilfiil,  there  lay  under  that  ex- 
ternal semblance  of  youthful  and  self-willed  folly  deep  feeling 
and  strong  sense.  In  this  I  will  confide,  trusting  your  nwn 
fete  in  your  own  liands  for  the  ^pace  of  twenty-four  hours, 
without  my  interference  by  word  or  act.' 

'Do  you  promise  me  this,  Tressilian?'  said  the  countess. 
'  Is  it  possible  you  can  yet  repose  so  much  confidence  in  me  ? 
Do  you  promise,  as  you  are  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  honour, 
to  intrude  in  my  matters,  neither  by  speech  nor  action,  what- 
ever vou  may  see  or  hear  that  seems  to  you  to  demand  your 
interference  ?    Will  you  so  far  trust  me  ? ' 

'I  will,  upon  my  honour,'  .said  Tressilian;  'but  when  that 
space  is  expired ' 

'When  that  space  is  expired,'  she  said,  interrupting  hiiu, 
'you  are  free  to  act  as  your  judgment  shall  determine.' 

'  Is  there  nought  besides  which  I  can  do  for  you.  Amy  J ' 
said  Tressilian. 

'  Nothing,'  said  she,  '  save  to  leave  me  ;  that  is,  if—  I  Itlush 
to  acknowledge  my  helplessness  by  asking  it  —  if  you  can 
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spare  me  the  ase  of  this  apartment  for  the  next  twenty-four 
hours' 

'  This  is  most  wonderful ! '  said  Tressilian ;  '  what  hope  or 
interest  can  you  have  in  a  castTo  where  you  cannot  command 
even  an  apartment?' 

'  Ariarc )  not,  but  leave  me,'  she  said ;  and  added,  as  he 
slowly  and  unwillingly  retired,  '  Generous  Edmund !  the  time 
may  come  when  Amy  may  show  she  deserved  thy  noble 
attachment.' 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 


What,  man,  ne'er  lack  a  draught,  when  the  full  can 
Stands  at  thine  3lbow,  and  craves  emptying  I 
Nay,  fear  not  me,  for  I  have  no  delignt 
To  watch  men's  vices,  since  I  have  myself 
Of  virtue  nought  to  boast  of.     I  'm  a  striker, 
Would  have  the  world  strike  with  me,  pell-mell,  all. 

Pandoemoinum. 


TRESSILIAN,  in  strange  agitation  of  mind,  had  hardly 
stepped  down  the  first  two  or  three  steps  of  the  wintl 
ing  staircase,  when,  greatly  to  his  surprise  and  dis 
pleasure,  he  met  Michael  Lamboume,  wearing  an  impudent 
ramiliarity  of  visage,  for  which  IVessilian  felt  much  disposal 
to  throw  him  downstairs;  until  he  remembered  the  prejudice 
which  Amy,  the  only  object  of  his  solicitude,  was  likely  to 
receive  from  his  engaging  in  any  act  of  violence  at  that  time 
and  in  that  place. 

He,  therefore,  contented  himself  with  looking  sternly  upon 
Lamboume,  as  upon  one  whom  he  deemed  un'vorthy  of  notice, 
and  attempted  to  pa»ss  him  in  his  way  downstairs  without  any 
symptom  of  recognition.  But  Lamboume,  who,  amidst  the 
profusion  of  that  day's  hospitality,  had  not  failed  to  take  a 
deep,  though  not  an  overpowering,  cup  of  sack,  was  not  in  the 
humour  of  humbling  himself  before  any  man's  looks.  He 
stopped  Tressilian  upon  the  staircase  without  the  least  busli 
fulness  or  embarrassment,  and  addressed  him  as  if  he  liml 
been  on  kind  and  intimate  terms  — '  What,  no  grudge  betweon 
us,  I  hope,  upon  old  scores,  Master  Tressilian  1  Nay,  I  am 
one  who  remember  former  kindness  rather  than  later  tbiid. 
I  '11  convince  you  that  I  meant  honestly  and  kindly,  ay,  and 
comfortably,  by  you.' 

'I  desire  none  of  your  intimacy,'  said  Tressilian;   'keej) 
comimny  with  your  mates.' 

•  Now,  see  how  hasty  he  is ! '  said  Lamboume  ;  '  and  Imw 
these  gentles,  that  are  made  questionless  out  of  the  porcelain 
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clay  of  the  earth,  look  down  upon  poor  Michael  Lamboume ! 
You  would  take  Master  Tressilian  now  for  the  most  maid-like, 
modest,  simpering  squire  of  dames  that  ever  made  love  when 
candles  were  long  i'  the  stuff  —  snuff —  call  you  it  ]  Why,  you 
would  play  the  saint  on  us.  Master  Tressilian,  and  forget  that 
even  now  thou  hast  a  commodity  in  thy  very  bedchamber,  to 
the  shame  of  my  lord's  castle  —  ha !  ha !  ha  !  Have  I  touched 
you,  Master  Tressilian  V 

'  I  know  not  what  you  mean,'  said  Tressilian,  inferring,  how- 
ever, too  surely  that  this  licentious  ruffian  must  have  been 
sensible  of  Amy's  presence  in  hi?  apartment;  'but  i^'  he 
continued,  '  thou  art  varlet  of  the  chambers,  and  lackest  a  fee, 
there  is  one  to  leave  mine  unmolested.' 

Lamboume  looked  at  the  piece  of  gold,  and  put  it  in  his 
pocket,  saying,  'Now,  I  know  not  but  you  might  have  done 
more  with  me  by  a  kind  word  than  by  this  chiming  rogue. 
But  affer  all,  he  pays  well  that  pays  with  gold;  and  Mike 
Lamboume  was  never  a  make-bate,  or  a  spoil-sport,  or  the  like. 
E'en  live  and  let  others  live,  that  is  my  motto ;  only,  I  would 
not  let  some  folks  cock  their  beaver  at  me  neither,  as  if  they 
were  made  of  silver  ore  and  I  of  Dutch  pewter.  So,  if  I  keep 
your  secret.  Master  Tressilian,  you  may  look  sweet  on  me  at 
least ;  and  were  I  to  want  a  little  backing  or  countenance, 
being  caught,  as  j'ou  see  the  best  of  us  may  bt,  in  a  sort  of 
peccadillo  —  why,  you  owe  it  me ;  and  so  e'en  make  your 
chamber  serve  you  and  that  same  bird  in  bower  beside  —  it 's 
all  one  to  Mike  Lamboume.' 

'  Make  way,  sir,'  said  Tressilian,  unable  to  bridle  his  indig 
nation  ;  'you  have  had  your  fee.' 

'  lira !  said  Lamboume,  giving  place,  however,  while  he 
sulkily  muttered  between  his  teeth,  repeating  Tressilian's  words 
— ' "  Make  way  "  —  and  "  you  have  bad  your  fee  "  ;  but  it  mat- 
ters not.  I  will  spoil  no  sport,  as  1  said  before ;  I  am  no  dog  in 
the  manger,  mind  that.' 

He  si)i)ke  louder  and  louder,  as  Tressilian,  by  whom  he  felt 
himself  overawed,  got  farther  and  farther  out  of  hearing. 

'  I  am  no  dog  in  the  manger ;  but  1  will  not  carry  coals 
neither,  mind  that,  uiy  Master  Tressilian ;  and  I  will  have  a 
poei)  at  this  wench,  whom  you  have  quartered  so  commodi- 
oiisly  in  yi)ur  old  hainitcd  room,  afraid  of  ghosts,  belike,  and 
not  too  willing  to  sleep  alone.  If  /  had  done  this  now  in  a 
strange  lord's  castle,  the  word  had  been  —  "The  porter's  lodge 
for  the  knave  !  "  and  "  Have  him  flogged  ;  trundle  hiui  down- 
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stain  like  a  tarnip  t  "  Ay,  but  yoar  yirtnoiis  gentlmen  take 
strange  nrivileffes  over  us,  who  ate  downright  servants  of  our 
senses.  Well  1  have  my  Master  Tressilian's  head  under  my 
belt  Iqr  this  luc^  discovery,  that  is  one  thing  certain ;  and 
I  win  try  to  get  a  sight  of  Hob  landabrides  of  his,  that  is 
anothnr.' 


CHAPTER  XXIX 

Now  fan  thee  wdl,  my  master  ;  if  true  aerrice 

Be  auerdon'd  with  hard  looks,  e'en  cut  the  tow-bne, 

Ana  let  our  barks  across  the  pathleM  flood 

Hold  different  oooraes.  . 

Shipwftckt 

TRESSILIAN  walked  into  the  outer  yard  of  the  castl^ 
scarce  knowing  what  to  think  of  his  late  strange  and 
most  unexperted  interview  with  Amy  Robsart,  and 
dubious  if  he  had  done  weU,  being  entrusted  with  the  delegated 
authority  of  her  fether,  to  pass  his  word  so  solemnly  to  leave 
her  t^ .  her  own  guidance  for  so  many  hours.    Yet  how  could  he 
have  denied  her  request,  dependent  as  she  had  too  probably 
rendered  herself  upon  Vamey  1    Such  was  his  natural  reason- 
ing.   The  happines.s  of  her  future  life  might  depend  upon  his 
not  driving  her  to  eirtremities,  and  since  no  authority  of  Ires- 
silian's  could  extricate  her  from  the  power  of  Vamev,  suTOOsing 
he  was  to  acknowledge  Amy  to  be  his  wife,  what  title  had  he  to 
destroy  the  hope  of  domestic  peace  which  might  yet  remain  to 
her  by  setting  enmity  betwixt  them  1    I'ressilian  resolved,  there- 
fore, scrupulously  to  observe  his  word  pledged  to  Amv,  both 
because  it  had  been  given,  and  because,  as  he  stul  thought, 
while  he  considered  and  reconsidered  that  extraordinary  inter- 
view, it  could  not  with  justice  or  propriety  have  been  refused. 
In  one  respect  he  had  gained  much  towards  securmg  effectual 
protection  for  this  unhappy  and  still  beloved  object  of  his 
early  affection.     Amy  was  no  longer  mewed  up  ma  distant 
and  solitary  retreat,  under  the  chai-e  of  persons  of  doubttiil 
reputation.    She  was  in  the  Castle  of  Kenilworth,  within  the 
verge  of  the  royal  court  for  the  time,  free  from  a  1  nsk  of  vio- 
lence, and  liable  to  be  pioduoed  before  BJizabeth  on  the  first 
summons.     These  were  circumstances  which  could  not  but 
assist  ffreatly  the  efforts  which  he  might  have  occasion  to  use 
in  her  behalL 
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was  thus  balancing  the  advantages  and  perils 


While  he  was  thus  balancing  the 
wliioh  attended  her  unexpected  presence  in  Kenilworth,  „ 
silian  was  hastily  and  anxiously  accosted  by  Wayland,  who, 
after  ejaculating,  '  Thank  God,  yova  worship  is  found  at  last ! ' 
proceeded  with  breathless  caution  to  pour  into  his  ear  the 
mtelligence  that  the  lady  had  escaped  from  Cumnor  Place. 

'And  is  at  present  in  this  castle,'  said  Tressilian;  'I  know 
it,  and  I  have  seen  her.  Was  it  by  her  own  choice  she  found 
n^uge  in  my  apartment  t ' 

•No,'  answered  Wayland;  'but  I  could  think  of  no  other 
way  of  safely  bestowing  her,  and  was  but  too  happy  to  find  a 
deputy-usher  who  knew  where  you  were  quartcwil  —  in  jolly 
society  truly,  the  hall  on  the  one  hand  and  the  kitchen  on  the 
other!' 

'Peace,  this  is  no  time  for  jesting,'  answered  Tressihan, 

sternly.  „     t  , 

'  I  wot  that  but  too  well,'  said  the  artist,  '  for  I  have  felt 
these  three  days  as  if  I  had  a  halter  round  my  neck.  This 
lady  knows  not  her  own  mind  ;  she  will  have  none  of  your  aid 
—  commands  you  not  to  be  named  to  her  —  and  is  about  to  put 
herself  into  the  hands  of  my  Lord  Leicester.  I  had  never 
got  her  safe  into  your  chamber,  had  she  known  the  owner 

of  it.' 

•  Is  it  possible  1 '  said  Tressilian.  '  But  she  may  have  hopes 
the  earl  will  exert  his  influence  in  her  favour  over  his  villauous 

dependant.'  x  ,  i-       •, 

'  I  know  nothing  of  that,'  said  Wayland ;  'but  I  believe,  if 
she  is  to  reconcile  herself  with  either  Leicester  or  Varney,  the 
side  of  the  Castle  of  Kenilworth  which  will  be  safest  for  us  will 
be  the  outside,  from  which  we  can  fastest  fly  away.  It  is  nut 
my  purpose  to  abide  an  instant  after  delivery  of  the  letter  to 
Leicester,  which  waits  but  your  commands  to  find  its  way  to 
him.  See,  here  it  is  ;  but  no  —  a  plague  on  it  —  I  must  have 
left  it  in  my  dog-hole,  in  the  hayloft  yonder,  where  I  am  to 

'Death  and  funr!'  said  Tressilian,  transported  beyond  his 
usual  patience  ;  '  thou  hast  not  lost  that  on  which  may  depend 
a  stake  more  important  than  a  thousand  such  lives  as  thine  ? ' 

'  Lost  it ! '  answered  Wayland,  readily  ;  '  that  were  a  jest  iii 
deed  !  No,  sir,  I  have  it  carefully  put  up  with  my  night  sack, 
and  some  matters  I  have  occasion  to  use.  I  will  fetch  it  in  an 
instant.'  ,   ,    ,       n 

•  Do  so,'  said  Tressilian  ;  '  be  faithful,  and  thou  shalt  be  well 
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rewarded.    But  if  I  have  reason  to  saspect  thee,  a  dead  dog 
were  in  better  case  than  thou  ! ' 

Wayland  bowed,  and  took  his  leave  with  seeming  confidence 
and  alacrity ;  but,  in  £EM:t,  fiU^  with  the  utmost  dread  and 
coufosion.  The  letter  was  lost,  that  was  certain,  notwithstand- 
ing the  apology  which  he  had  made  to  appease  the  impatient 
displeasure  of  Tressilian.  It  was  lost ;  it  might  fiJl  into  wrong 
hands ;  it  would  then,  certainly,  occasion  a  discovery  of  the 
whole  intrigue  in  which  he  had  been  en^iged  ;  nor,  indeed,  did 
Wayland  see  much  prospect  of  its  remaining  concealed  in  any 
event.  He  felt  muwi  hurt,  besides,  at  Tressilian's  burst  of  im- 
patience. 

'  Nay,  if  I  am  to  be  paid  in  this  coin  for  services  where  my 
neck  is  concerned,  it  is  time  I  should  look  to  myself.  Here 
have  I  offended,  for  aught  I  know,  to  the  death  the  lord  of  this 
stately  castle,  whose  word  were  as  powerful  to  take  away  my 
life  as  the  breath  which  speaks  it  to  blow  out  a  farthing  candle. 
And  all  this  for  a  mad  lady  and  a  melancholy  galUint,  who,  on 
the  loss  of  a  four-nooked  bit  of  paper,  has  his  hand  on  his 
poignado,  and  swears  death  and  furv!  Then  there  is  the 
(ioctor  and  Vamey  —  I  will  save  myself  from  the  whole  mess  of 
them.  Life  is  dearer  than  gold  :  I  will  fly  this  instant,  though 
I  leave  my  reward  behind  me.' 

These  reflections  naturally  enough  occurred  to  a  mind  like 
Wayland's,  who  found  himself  engaged  far  deeper  than  he  had 
exi)ected  in  a  train  oi  mysterious  and  unintelligible  intrigues, 
in  which  the  actors  s  -^  ned  hardly  to  knov  their  own  course. 
Aiirl  yet,  to  do  him  justice,  his  personal  fears  were,  in  some 
(lejiree,  counterbalanced  by  his  compassion  for  the  deserted  state 
of  the  lady. 

'  I  care  not  a  groat  for  Master  Tressilian,'  he  said  ;  '  I  have 
(lone  more  than  bargain  by  him,  and  I  have  brought  his  errant- 
danidzel  within  his  reach,  so  that  he  may  look  after  her  himself; 
htit  I  fear  the  poor  thing  is  in  much  danger  amongst  these 
stormy  spirits.  I  will  to  her  chamber,  and  tell  her  the  fate 
which  has  befallen  her  letter,  that  she  may  write  another  if 
she  list.  She  cannot  lack  a  messenger,  I  trow,  where  there 
aro  so  many  lackeys  that  can  carry  a  letter  to  their  lord.  And 
I  will  tell  her  also  that  I  leave  the  castle,  trusting  her  to  God, 
her  own  guidance,  and  Master  Tressilian's  care  and  looking 
after.  Perhaps  she  may  remember  the  ring  she  offered  nie  ; 
it  was  well  earned,  I  trow.  But  sbe  is  a  lovely  creature,  and  — 
marry  hang  the  ring !    I  will  nut  bear  a  base  spirit  for  the 
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matter.  If  I  five  ill  in  this  world  for  my  good-nature,  I  shall 
have  better  chance  io  the  next  So  now  for  the  lady,  and  then 
for  the  road.' 

With  the  stealthy  step  and  jealous  eye  of  the  cat  that  !^teals 
on  her  prey,  Wayland  resumed  the  way  to  the  countesss 
chamber,  sliding  along  by  the  side  of  the  courts  and  passages, 
alike  observant  of  all  around  him  and  studious  himself  to 
escapje  observation.  In  this  manner  he  crossed  the  outwani 
and  inward  castle-yard,  and  the  great  arched  passage,  which, 
running  betwixt  the  range  of  kitchen  offices  and  the  hall,  lefl 
to  the  bottom  of  the  little  winding  stair  that  gave  access  to 
the  chambers  of  Mervyn's  Tower. 

The  artist  congratulated  himself  on  having  escaped  the 
various  perils  of  his  journey,  and  was  in  tlie  act  of  ascendiag 
by  two  steps  at  once,  when  he  observed  that  the  shadow  of  a 
man,  thrown  irom  a  door  which  stood  ajar,  darkened  the 
opposite  wall  of  the  staircase.  Wayland  drew  back  cautiously, 
went  down  to  the  inner  courtyard,  spent  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  which  seemed  at  least  quadruple  its  usual  duration,  in 
walking  from  place  to  place,  and  then  returned  to  the  tower,  in 
hopes  to  find  that  the  lurker  had  disappeared.  He  ascended  as 
high  as  the  suspicious  spot  —  there  was  no  shado-w  on  the  wall ; 
he  ascended  a  few  yards  farther  —  the  door  was  still  ajar,  and 
he  was  doubtful  whether  to  advance  or  retreat,  when  it  was 
suddenly  thrown  wide  open,  and  Michael  Lamboumc  bolted  out 
upon  the  astonished  Wayland.  '  Who  the  devil  art  thou ! 
and  what  seek'st  thou  in  this  part  of  the  castle  1  March  into 
that  chamber,  and  be  hanged  to  thee ! ' 

'  I  am  no  d(^,  to  go  at  every  man's  whistle,'  said  the  artist, 
affecting  a  confidence  which  was  belied  by  a  timid  shake  in  his 
voice. 

'Say'st  thou  me  so  T    Come  hither,  Laurence  Staples.' 

A  huge,  ill-made  and  ill-looked  fellow,  upwards  of  six  feet 
high,  appeared  at  the  door,  and  Lambourne  proceeded  :  '  If 
thou  be'st  so  fond  of  this  tower,  my  fiiend,  thou  shalt  see  its 
foundations,  good  twelve  feet  below  the  bed  of  the  lake,  and 
tenanted  by  certain  jolly  toads,  snakes,  and  so  forth,  which 
thou  wilt  find  mighty  good  company.  Therefore,  once  more  1 
ask  you  in  fair  play  who  thou  art,  and  what  thou  .seek'st  here ! ' 

'  If  the  dungeon-grate  once  clashes  behind  me,'  thought  Way- 
land,  '  I  am  a  gone  man.'  He  therefore  answered  submissively, 
]  He  was  the  poor  juggler  whom  his  honour  had  met  yesterday 
in  Weatherly  Bottom.' 
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•And  what  juggling  trick  art  ihou  playing  in  this  tower? 
Thy  gang,'  said  fiunboume,  'he  over  against  Uhnton s  Build- 

"*'!'  came  here  to  see  my  sister,'  said  the  juggler,  'who  is  in 
Master  Tressilian's  chamber,  just  above.' 

'  Aha ! '  said  Lamboume,  smUing,  '  here  be  truths !  Upon 
my  honour,  for  a  stranger,  this  same  Master  Tressihan  makes 
himself  at  home  amon^  us,  and  furnishes  out  his  ceU  hand- 
3y  with  aU  sorts  of  commodities.  This  will  be  a  precious 
tale  of  the  sainted  Master  Tressilian,  and  will  be  welcome  to 
some  folks,  as  a  purse  of  broad  pieces  to  me.  Hark  ye,  feUow, 
he  continued,  addressing  Wayland,  'thoii  shalt  not  give  puM  a 
hint  to  steal  away  :  we  must  catch  her  in  her  form,  bo,  back 
with  that  pitiful  sheep-bitiug  visage  of  thme,  or  1  will  fling 
thee  from  flie  window  of  the  tower,  and  try  if  thy  jugghng 

skill  can  save  thy  bones.'  ,  ,     _x  j    t  v       »  „»;j 

'Your  worship  wiU  not  be  so  hard-hearted,  I  hope,  said 
Wayland;  'poor  folk  must  Uve.  I  trust  your  honour  wiU 
allo-v  me  to  speak  with  my  sister?' 

'Sister  on  Adam's  side,  I  warrant,'  said  Lambourne ;  or,  it 
othereise,  the  more  knave  thou.  But  sister  or  no  sister,  thou 
diest  on  point  of  fox,  if  thou  comest  a-prymg  to  this  tower  once 
more.  And  now  I  think  of  it  —  uds  daggers  and  death  !  —  1  wiU 
see  thee  out  of  the  castle,  for  this  is  a  more  mam  concern  than 

^'''iufpSase  your  worship,'  said  Wayhmd,  'I, am  to  enact 
\ri-.u  in  the  pageant  upon  the  lake  this  very  evening. 

'  I  will  act  It  myself,  by  St  Christopher !  said  Lambourne. 
'Orion,  caU'st  thou  himi  I  will  act  Onon,  his  belt  and  his 
seven  stars  to  boot.  Come  along,  for  a  rascal  knave  as  thou 
art;   follow  me!     Or  stay;   Laurence,   do  thou  bring  him 

'"S'urence  seized  by  the  collar  of  the  cloak  the  unresisting 
iuL'sler,  while  Lamboume,  with  hasty  stoj.s  led  the  way  to 
that  same  sally-port,  or  secret  postern,  by  winch  Tressihan  had 
returnefl  to  the  castle,  and  which  opened  m  the  western  wall, 
at  no  gieat  distance  from  Mervyn's  Tower. 

While  traversing  with  a  rapid  foot  the  space  betwixt  tne 
tower  and  the  sally-port,  Wayland  in  vain  racked  his  brain  tor 
some  device  which  might  avail  the  poor  lady,  for  whom,  not- 
witlistanding  his  own  imminent  danger,  he  felt  deep  mterest. 
But  when  he  was  thrust  out  of  the  castle,  and  informed  by 
Lambourne,  with  a  tremendous  oath,  that  instant  death  would 
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be  the  consequence  of  his  again  approaching  it,  he  cast  up  Ins 
hands  and  eyes  to  heaven,  as  if  to  call  God  to  witness  he  hail 
stood  to  the  uttermost  in  defence  of  the  oppressed  ;  then  t»riie<i 
his  back  on  the  proud  towers  of  Kenilworth,  and  went  bis  way 
to  seek  a  humbler  and  safer  place  of  refuge. 

Laurence  and  Lamboume  gp^jed  a  little  while  after  Wayland, 
and  then  turned  to  go  back  to  tlieir  tower,  when  the  former  thus 
addressed  his  companion  ;  '  Never  cre<lit  me,  Master  Lamboume, 
if  I  can  guess  why  thou  hast  driven  tliis  poor  caitiff  from  the 
castle,  just  when  he  was  to  bear  a  part  in  the  show  that  was 
begintung,  and  all  this  about  a  wench.' 

'  Ah,  Laurence,'  replied  Lamboume,  '  thou  art  thinking  of 
Black  Joan  Jugges  of  Slingdon,  and  hast  sympathy  with  human 
fbtilty.  But  corragio,  most  noble  Duke  of  the  Dungeon  antl 
Lord  of  Limbo,  for  thou  art  as  dark  in  this  matter  as  thine  own 
dominions  of  Little  Ease.  My  most  reverend  Sigiiior  of  the  Low 
Countries  of  Kenilworth,  know  that  our  most  notable  master, 
Richard  Vamey,  would  give  as  much  to  have  a  hole  in  this  sum 
Tressilian's  coat  as  would  make  us  some  fifty  midnight  carousals, 
with  the  full  leave  of  bidding  the  steward  go  snick  up,  if  he 
came  to  startle  us  too  soon  ftt)m  our  goblets.' 

'  Nay,  an  that  be  the  case,  thou  hast  right,'  said  Laurence 
Staples,  the  upper- warder,  or,  in  common  phrase,  the  first  jailor 
of  Kenilworth  Castle  and  of  the  liberty  and  honour  belonginf; 
thereto ;  '  but  how  will  you  manage  when  you  are  absent  at  the 
Queen's  entrance,  Master  Lamboume  ;  for  methinks  thou  must 
attend  thy  master  there  ? ' 

'  Why,  thou,  mine  honest  prince  of  prisons,  must  keep  ward 
in  my  absence.  Let  Tressilian  enter  if  he  will,  but  see  thou  let 
no  one  come  out.  If  the  damsel  herself  would  make  a  hreak, 
as  't  is  not  unlike  she  may,  scare  her  back  with  rough  words ; 
she  is  but  a  paltry  player's  wench  after  all.' 

'  Nay,  for  that  matter,'  said  Laurence,  '  I  mi  shut  the  iron 
wicket  upon  her,  that  stands  without  the  dri  .  .e  door,  and  so 
force  per  force  she  will  be  bound  to  her  ans  er  without  more 
trouble.' 

'  Then  Tressilian  will  not  get  access  to  her,'  said  Lambourne, 
reflecting  a  moment.  '  But 't  is  no  matter ;  she  will  be.detected 
in  his  chamber,  and  that  is  all  one.  But  confess,  thou  old 
bat's-eyed  dungeon-keeper,  that  you  fear  to  keep  awake  by  your- 
self in  that  Mervyn's  'fower  of  thine  1 ' 

'Why,  as  to  fear,  Master  Lamboume,'  said  the  fellow,  'I 
mind  i'   \ot  the  turning  of  a  key  ;  but  strange  things  have  been 
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j.«ra  and  seen  in  that  tower.  You  must  have  heard,  for  as 
sSfa^meTyou  iTve  been  in  Kenilwortb  tbit  it  is  haunted 
Ke  spirit  of  ^Arthnr  ap  Mervyn,  a  wUd  c^ief  taken  by  fier^ 
Znl  Mortimer,  when  he  was  one  of  the  Lords  Marchers  of 
wi  and  murdered,  as  they  say,  in  that  same  tower  which 

^'Oh!*?  Ci^ heard  the  tale  five  hundred  times,'  said  Um- 
l^im^  'and  how  the  ghost  is  always  most  vociferous  when  they 
WllSks^md  stirabout,  or  fry  toasted  cheese,  in  the  culmary 
SS  '  ^nU)  DiavolJ,  nuin,  hold  thy   tongue,  I  know  all 

"j-'but  thou  dost  not,  though.'  said  the  tumkev,  '  for  M 
wis^  as  thou  wouldst  make  thyselt     Ah,  it  is  an  awful  thing  to 
mX  a  prisoner  in  his  ward  !    You,  that  »«ay  have  «iven  a 
man  a  stab  in  a  dark  street,  know  nothing  otit     To  give  a 
mutinourfellowa  knock  on  the  head  with  the  keys,  and  bid 
E  X^uiet  that 's  what  I  call  keeping  order  in  tbe  ward ;  but  to 
dmw  weapon  and  slay  him,  as  was  done  to  this  Welch  \otd  that 
uL  you  a  ghost  that  will  render  vour  pnson-house  untenant- 
Ey  any  decent  captive  for  some  lundred  years     And  I  have 
that  rS  for  my  pnsoners,  poor  things,  that    have  put  good 
lluUs  mid  men  of  worship  t£t  have  taken  a  nde  on  the  high^ 
way  or  slandered  my  Lord  of  Leicester,  or  the  like,  titty  leet 
Sr  grtund,  mthef  than  I  would  put  them  into  that  upper 
cibe?  yonder  that  they  caU  Mervyn's  Bower.     I««  ^y 
good  St.  Peter  of  the  Fetters,  I  marvel  my  "oble  lo"^^ar  Mas  er 
Varnev  could  think  of  lodging  guests  there  ;  and  if  this  Master 
iWlian  could  get  anv  one  to  keen  huii  company,  ^d  in 
especial  a  pretty  wench,  why.  truly,  I  think  he  was  m  the 

"^4  tell  We,'  said  Lambourne,  leading  the  way  5"^  *}»«  t"™^ 
keys  apartment,  ' thou  art  an  ass.  Go  bolt  the  wicket  on  the 
Sir  aSd  trouble  not  thy  no.ldle  about  ghos  s  Give  me  the 
wiue-stoup.  man ;  I  am  somewhat  heated  with  chafing  with 

^'""while'^Subourne  drew  a  long  draught  from  a  piteher  of 
claret,  which  he  made  use  of  without  any  cup.  the  warder  went 
on  viiidicating  his  own  belief  in  the  supernatural. 

'Thou  hast  been  few  hours  in  this  castle,  and  hast  been  tor 
the  whole  space  so  drunk,  Lambourne,  that  thou  art  deaf,  dum^ 
and  blind.  But  we  should  hear  less  of  your  bragg'^J.^^ 
you  to  pass  a  night  with  us  at  full  moon  for  then  the  ghost  is 
iusiest;  and  more  especially  when  a  ratthng  wind  sets  in  from 
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the  north  «vc.^t,  with  some  sprinkliiu;  of  nun,  and  now  and  then 
a  growl  oi  rh  jnder.  Body  o'  me,  what  cmokings  and  clashings, 
what  groaiii/ya  and  what  howlings,  will  there  be  at  such  times 
in  Mervrn'H  Bower,  right  aa  it  were  over  onr  headu,  till  the 
matter  oft, ( 1  iuarta  of  distilled  waters  has  not  been  enough  tu 
keep  my  laio  and  me  in  some  heart ! ' 

'Pshaw,  ii)an  '  repUed  Lamboume,  on  whom  his  last  draught, 
joined  to  repeated  visitations  of  the  pitcher  upon  former  tm-a,'- 
Mons,  begfn  *  lake  some  innovation,  'thou  speakVt  thou 
knowi^t  not  wlut  bout  spirits.  No  one  knows  justly  what  to 
say  about  ■; .  .„  ;  j,,,d^  jn  ghoft^  i^ast  said  may  in  that  luutt^r 


be  soone 
another : 
sorts,  my 
There 'sa.^ 
in  the  stv^s 


T  ••.."}  (If.!.     Some  men  believe  in  one  thing,  «>uw  m 
;  ii  ■>  J]  natter  of  fancy.     I  have  known  them    t  aM 
l-^'U  ]    nance  Lock  the-Door,  and  sennible  men  i.», 
■  k*  i  >n!     we  II ',>as8  his  name,  Laurence — hebelievf 

■ -i  ••■  •'^''i'«i.  "unets  and  their  courses,  and  su 
forth,  and  iba^  they  t  ^'  ;„  exclusively  for  his  benefit ;  wlien, 
in  sober,  )i  ..llm  .n.'.uken,  truth,  Laurence,  they  are  .nly 
shining  to  i(  v^t  hi.  i  . .  dlowslike  me  out  of  the  kennel.  Well 
sir,  let  his  h  noour  ,  i>>-  he  is  great  enough  to  indulge  it  Then 
look  ye,  tb  e  is  auouier  -a  very  learned  man,  I  promise  vou 
and  can  vent  Greek  and  Hebrew  as  fast  aa  I  can  thieves'  Litin  ~ 
he  has  a  humour  of  sympathies  and  antipathies,  of  chan-ing 
lOMl  mto  gold,  and  the  like ;  why  via,  let  that  pass  too,  and  let 
him  My  those  m  transmigrated  coin  who  are  fools  enouj,di  td 
let  It  be  current  with  them.  Then  here  comest  thou  thyself, 
*po*Der  CTeat  man,  though  neither  learned  nor  noble,  yet  full 
SIX  feet  high,  and  thou,  like  a  purblind  mole,  must  needs 
believe  in  ghosts  and  goblins,  and  such-like.  Now,  there  is, 
besides,  a  great  man  — that  is,  a  great  little  man,  or  a  little 
great  man,  my  dear  Laurence  —  and  his  name  begins  with  V, 
and  what  believes  he?  Why,  nothing,  honest  Laurence - 
nothing  m  earth,  heaven,  or  hell ;  and  for  my  part,  if  1  believe 
there  is  a  devil,  it  is  0-I7  because  I  think  there  must  be  snme 
one  to  catch  our  aforesaid  friend  by  the  back  "  when  soul  and 
body  sever,"  as  the  ballad  says ;  for  voir  antecedent  will  have 
a  consequent  — raw  antecedentem,  as  Doctor  Bircham  was  vont 
to  say.  But  this  is  Greek  to  you  now,  honest  Laurence,  and 
in  sooth  learning  is  dry  work.  Hand  me  the  pitcher  once 
more. 

•  In  faith,  if  you  drink  more,  Michael,'  said  the  warder,  you 
will  be  in  sornr  case  either  to  pky  Arion  or  to  wait  vn  vour 
master  on  such  a  solemn  night;  and  I  expect  each  moment  t« 
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bear  the  great  bell  toll  for  tbe  muster  at  Mortimer'n  Tower  to 
re..eive  the  Queen.'  .    ,      ,  ,      .  .  *. 

While  Staples  remoiuitrated,  Lamboame  drank ;  and  then 
setting  down  tJie  pitcher,  which  was  nearly  emptied,  with  a 
deiep  si^  he  said  in  an  undertone,  which  soon  rose  to  a  high 
one  as  his  speech  proceeded,  'Never  mind,  Laurence;  if  1  be 
drunk,  1  know  that  shall  make  Vamey  uphold  me  sober.  But, 
as  1  said,  never  mind,  I  can  carry  my  dnnk  discreetly.  More- 
over, I  am  to  go  on  the  water  as  Orion,  and  shall  take  cold 
unl^  I  take  something  comfortable  beforehand.  Not  play 
Orion !  Let  us  see  the  mat  roarer  that  ever  strained  his  lungs 
for  twelve  pence  out-mouth  me !  What  if  they  see  me  a  little 
disguised?  Wherefore  should  any  man  be  sober  to-night | 
answer  me  that  It  is  matter  of  loyalty  to  be  merry ;  and  I 
tell  thee,  there  are  those  in  tbe  castle  who,  if  they  are  not 
merry  when  drunk,  have  little  chance  to  be  merry  when  sober. 
I  name  no  names,  I^urence.  But  your  pottle  of  sack  is  a 
fine  shoeing-hom  to  pull  on  a  loyal  humour  and  a  merry  one. 
Hum  for  Queen  Elizabeth !  —  for  tbe  noble  Leicester !  —  for  the 
worshipful  Master  Vamey !  —  and  for  Michael  Lambourue,  that 
can  turn  them  all  round  nis  finger ! '  _ 

So  saying,  he  walked  downstairs,  ai  1  across  the  inner  court. 

The  waiter  looked  after  him,  shook  his  he&d,  and,  while  he 
drflw  close  ami  locked  u  wicket,  which,  crossing  the  stoircase, 
rendered  it  impossible  for  any  one  to  ascend  higher  than  the 
Htory  immediately  beneath  Mervyn's  Bower,  as  Tressilian  s 
cliaraber  was  named,  he  thus  soliloquised  with  herself — '  It  s 
a  good  thiM  to  be  a  favourite.  I  welbiigh  lost  mine  office  be- 
cause, one  frosty  morning.  Master  Vamey  thought  I  smelled  of 
aquavitie ;  and  this  fellow  can  appear  before  him  drunk  as  a 
wint'  kin,  and  yet  meet  no  rebukb.  But  then  he  is  a  pestilent 
clever  fellow  withal,  and  no  one  can  understand  above  one- half 
(jf  what  he  says.' 
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Now  bid  the  steeple  rock  ;  she  comes  —  she  conies  I 
Speak  for  us,  bells  —  speak  for  us,  shrill-tonguedjltuckets. 
Stand  to  thy  linstock,  gunner ;  let  thy  cannon 
Play  such  a  peal  as  if  a  payuim  foe 
Came  stretch'^    .  turban  d  ranks  to  storm  the  ramparts. 
We  will  have  pageants  too  ;  but  that  craves  wit, 
And  I  'm  a  rougn-hewn  soldier. 

Tht  Virgin  Queen,  a  Tragi-Comedy. 

TRESSILIAN,  when  Wayland  had  left  him,  as  mentioned 
in  the  last  chapter,  remained  uncertain  what  be  ought 
next  to  do,  when  Raleigh  and  Blount  came  up  to  him 
arm  in  arm,  yet>  aocordintt  to  their  wont,  very  eagerly  aisputing 
together.  Tressilian  had  no  great  desire  for  tneir  society  in 
the  present  state  of  his  feelings,  but  there  was  no  possibility  of 
avoiding  them  ;  and  indeed  he  felt  that,  bound  by  his  promise 
not  to  approach  Amy,  or  take  any  step  in  her  behalf,  it  would 
be  his  hMBst  course  at  once  to  mix  with  general  society,  and  to 
exhibit  on  his  brow  as  little  as  he  could  of  the  anguish  and 
uncertainty  which  sat  heavy  at  his  heart.  He  therefore  made 
a  virtue  oi  necessity,  and  hailed  his  comrades  with,  '  All  mirth 
to  you,  gentlemen.    Whence  come  ^e  ? ' 

'From  Warwick,  to  be  sure,'  said  Blount;  'we  must  needs 
home  to  change  our  habits,  like  poor  players,  who  are  fain  to 
multiply  their  persons  to  outward  appearance  by  change  of 
suits ;  and  you  had  better  do  the  like,  Tressilian.' 

'  Blount  IS  right,'  said  Raleigh  ; '  the  Queen  loves  such  marVs 
of  deference,  and  notices,  as  wanting  in  respect,  those  who,  not 
arriving  in  her  immediate  attendance,  may  appear  in  their 
soiled  and  ruffled  riding-dress.  But  look  at  Blount  himself, 
Tressilian,  for  the  love  of  laughter,  and  see  how  his  villanous 
tailor  hath  apparelled  him  —  m  blue,  green,  and  crimson,  with 
carnation  riboons,  and  yellow  roses  in  his  shoes  ! ' 

'Why,   what  wouldst  thou  have?'  said  Blount.     'I  told 
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the  cross-legged  thief  to  do  his  best,  and  spare  no  cost ;  and 
methinks  these  things  are  gay  enough  — gayer  than  thine  own. 
I  '11  be  judged  by  Tressilian.' 

'  I  agree  —  I  agree,'  said  Walter  Bdleigh.  '  Judge  betwixt  us, 
Tressilian,  for  the  love  of  Heaven ! ' 

Tressilian,  thus  appealed  to,  looked  at  them  both,  aiid  was 
immediately  sensible  at  a  single  glance  that  honest  Blount  had 
taken  upon  the  tailor's  warrant  the  pied  garments  which  he 
had  chosen  to  make,  and  was  as  much  embarrassed  by  the 
(quantity  of  points  and  ribbons  which  garnished  his  dress  as  a 
clown  is  in  his  holiday  clothes ;  while  the  dress  of  Ilaleigh  was 
a  well-fancied  and  rich  suit,  which  the  wearer  bore  as  a  garb 
too  well  adapted  to  his  elegant  person  to  attract  particular 
attention.  iTessilian  said,  therefore,  *  That  Blount's  dress  was 
finest,  but  Raleigh's  the  best  fancied.' 

Blount  was  satisfied  with  his  decision.  'I  knew  mine  was 
finest,'  he  said ;  'if  that  knave  Doublestitch  had  brought  me 
home  such  a  simple  doublet  as  that  of  Raleijjh's,  I  would  have 
beat  his  brains  out  with  his  own  pressing-iron.  Nay,  if  we 
must  be  fools,  ever  let  us  be  fools  of  the  first  head,  say  I.' 

'But  why  gettest  thou  not  on  thy  braveries,  Tressil;<»nr 
said  Raleigh. 

'  I  am  excluded  fi"ora  my  apartment  by  a  silly  mistake,'  said 
Tressilian,  'and  separated  for  the  time  from  my  baggage.  I 
was  about  to  seek  thee,  to  beseech  a  share  of  thy  loo&ing.' 

'  Anil  welcome,'  said Ralo^srh  ;  'it  is  a  noble  one.  My  Lord 
of  Leicester  has  done  us  that  kindness,  and  lodged  us  in 
princely  fashion.  If  his  courtesy  be  extorted  reluctantly,  it  is 
at  least  extended  far.  I  would  advise  you  to  tell  your  strait 
to  the  earl's  chamberlain  :  you  will  have  instant  redress.' 

'  Nay,  it  is  not  worth  wnile,  since  you  can  spare  me  room,' 
replied  Tressilian  :  '  I  would  not  be  troublesome.  Has  any  one 
come  hither  with  you  1 ' 

'Oh,  ay,'  said  Blount;  'Varney,  and  a  whole  tribe  of 
lieieesterians,  besides  about  a  score  of  us  honest  Sussex  folk. 
We  are  all,  it  seems,  to  receive  the  Queen  at  what  they  call 
the  (jrallery  Tower,  and  witness  some  fooleries  there  ;  and  then 
we're  to  remain  in  attendance  upon  the  Queen  in  the  great 
hall  —  (iod  bless  the  mark  !  —  while  those  who  are  now  waiting 
upon  her  Grace  get  rid  of  their  slough,  and  doff  their  riding- 
suits.  Heaven  help  me,  if  her  Grace  should  speak  to  me,  I 
shall  never  know  what  to  answer ! ' 

'  And  what  has  detained  them  so  long  at  Warwick  ? '  said 
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Tressilian,  onwilling  that  their  oonvenation  shoald  return  to 
his  own  afiiEurs. 

'  Such  a  succession  of  fooleries,'  said  Blount,  '  as  were  never 
seen  at  Bartholomew  Fair.  We  have  had  speeches  and  players, 
and  dogs  and  bears,  and  men  making  monkeys,  and  women 
moppets,  of  themselves.  I  marvel  the  Queen  could  endure  it. 
But  ever  and  anon  came  in  something  of  "  the  lovely  light  of 
her  gracious  countenance,"  or  some  such  trasL  Ah !  vanity 
makes  a  fool  of  the  wisest.  But,  come,  let  us  on  to  this  same 
Gallery  Tower,  though  I  see  not  what  thou,  TressL'ian,  canst 
do  wito  thy  riding-dress  and  boots.' 

'  I  will  take  my  station  behind  thee,  Blount,'  said  Tressilian, 
who  saw  that  his  friend's  unusual  finery  had  taken  a  strong 
hold  of  his  imagination ;  '  thy  goodly  size  and  gay  dress  will 
cover  my  defects.' 

'And  so  thou  shalt,  Edmund,'  said  Blount  'In  &ith,  i  am 
fflad  thou  think'st  my  garb  weU&ncied,  for  all  Mr.  Wittypate 
here ;  for  when  one  does  a  foolish  thing,  it  is  right  to  uu  it 
handsomely.' 

So  saying,  Blount  cocked  his  beaver,  threw  out  his  leg,  and 
marched  manfully  forward,  as  if  at  the  head  of  his  bri^de 
of  pikemen,  ever  and  anon  looking  with  complaisance  on  his 
crimson  stockings,  and- the  huge  yellow  roses  which  blossomed 
on  his  shoes.  'Tressilian  followed,  wrapt  in  his  own  sad 
thoughts,  and  scarce  minding  Raleigh,  whose  c|uick  fancy, 
amused  by  the  awkward  vanity  of  his  respectable  fhsnd,  vented 
itself  in  jests,  which  he  whispered  into  Tressilian's  ear. 

In  this  manner  they  crossed  the  long  bridge,  or  tilt-yard, 
and  took  their  station,  with  other  gentlemen  of  quality,  before 
the  outer  gate  of  the  gallery,  or  entrance-tower.  The  whole 
amounted  to  about  forty  persons,  all  selected  as  of  the  first 
rank  under  that  of  knighthood,  and  were  disposed  in  double 
rows  on  either  side  of  the  gate,  like  a  guard  of  honour,  within 
the  close  hedge  of  pikes  and  partisans,  which  was  fonned  by 
Leicester's  retainers,  wearing  his  liveries.  The  ^entlcn\ei\ 
carried  no  arms  save  their  swords  and  daggers.  _  These  tjallants 
were  as  gaily  dressed  as  imagination  could  devise  ;  and  as  tlio 
garb  of  the  time  permitted  a  great  display  of  expensive  mag- 
nificence, nought  was  to  be  seen  but  velvet  and  cloth  of  gold 
and  silver,  ribbons,  feathers,  gems,  and  golden  chains.  In 
spite  of  his  more  serious  subjocts  of  distress,  Tressilian  could 
not  help  feeling  that  he,  with  his  riding-suit,  however  hand 
some  it  might  be,  made  rather  an  unworthy  figure  among 
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these  '  fierce  vanities,'  aud  the  rather  because  he  saw  that  his 
dishabille  was  the  subiect  of  wonder  among  his  own  friends 
and  uf  scorn  among  the  partizans  of  Leicester. 

We  could  not  suppress  this  &ct,  though  it  may  seem  some- 
thing at  variance  with  the  gravity  of  Tressilian's  character; 
hut  the  truth  is,  that  a  regard  for  personal  appearance  is 
a  species  of  self-love  from  which  the  wisest  are  not  exempt, 
and  to  which  the  mind  clings  so  instinctively,  that  not  only 
the  soldier  advancing  to  ahuost  inevitable  death,  but  even 
the  d(X)med  criminal  who  goes  to  certain  execution,  shows  an 
auxiety  to  array  his  person  to  the  best  advantage.  But  this 
is  a  digression. 

It  was  the  twilight  of  a  summer  night  (9th  Jul}r  1575),  the 
sun  having  for  some  time  set,  and  all  were  in  anxious  expec- 
tation of  the  Queen's  immediate  approach.  The  multitude 
had  remained  assembled  for  many  hours,  and  their  numbers 
were  still  rather  on  the  increase.  A  profuse  distribution  of  re- 
freshmeuts,  together  with  roasted  oxen,  and  barrels  of  ale  set 
a  broiich  in  different  places  of  the  road,  had  kept  the  populace  in 
perfect  love  and  loyalty  towards  the  Queen  and  her  mvourite, 
which  might  have  somewhat  abated  had  &sting  been  added 
to  watching.  They  passed  away  the  time,  therefore,  with  the 
usual  popular  amusements  of  whooping,  hallooing,  shrieking, 
and  playing  rude  tricks  upon  each  other,  forming  the  chorus 
of  discordant  sounds  usual  on  such  occasions.  These  pre- 
vailed all  through  the  crowded  roads  and  fields,  and  espe- 
cially beyond  the  gate  of  the  chase,  where  the  greater  number 
of  the  common  sort  were  stationed ;  when,  all  of  a  sudden,  a 
'^iii^le  rocket  was  seen  to  shoot  into  the  atmosphere,  and,  at 
the  instant,  far  heard  over  flood  and  field,  the  great  bell  of  the 
castle  tolled. 

Iiumediately  there  was  a  pause  of  dead  silence,  succeeded 
by  a  deep  bum  of  expectation,  the  united  voice  of  many 
thousands,  none  of  whom  spoke  above  their  breath  ;  or,  to  use 
a  siiif^ular  expression,  the  whisper  of  an  immense  multitada 

'They  come  now,  for  certain,'  said  Raleiffh.  'Tressiliau, 
that  sound  is  grand.  We  hear  it  from  this  distance,  as 
mariners,  after  a  long  voyage,  hear,  upon  their  night-watch, 
tlie  tide  rush  upon  some  dir-tant  and  unknown  shore.' 

'  Mass ! '  answered  Blount,  '  I  hear  it  rather  as  I  used  to  hear 
mine  own  kine  lowing  from  the  close  of  Wittens  Westlowe.' 

'He  will  assuredly  graze  presently,'  said  Raleigh  to  Tres- 
siliau :  '  his  thought  is  all  of  fat  oxen  and  fertile  meadows ; 
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he  grows  little  better  than  one  of  his  own  beeves,  and  nnly 
beoomea  ffrand  when  he  is  provoked  to  pushing  and  goring.' 

'We  shall  have  him  at  that  presently,"  said  Tressilian,  'if 
you  spare  not  your  wit' 

'  Tosh,  I  care  not,'  answered  Raleigh ;  '  but  thou  too.  Tres- 
silian, hast  turned  a  kind  of  owl,  that  flies  only  by  night  -.  haist 
exchanged  thy  songs  for  schreechings,  and  good  company  for  an 
ivy- tod.' 

'  But  what  manner  of  animal  art  thou  thyself,  Raleigh,'  said 
Tressilian,  *  that  thou  boldest  us  ail  so  lightly  ? ' 

'  Who,  I  ? '  replied  Raleigh.  '  An  eagle  am  I,  that  never 
will  think  of  dull  earth  while  there  is  a  heaven  to  soar  in  and 
a  sun  to  gaze  upon.' 

'Well  brag^,  by  St.  Barnaby!'  said  Blount;  'but,  ^'ood 
Master  Eagle,  beware  the  cage,  and  beware  the  fowler.  M.uiy 
birds  have  flown  as  high,  that  1  have  seen  stuffed  with  strMw, 
and  hung  up  to  scare  kites.  But  hark,  what  a  dead  silence 
hath  fallen  on  them  at  once  ! ' 

'The  procession  pauses,'  said  Raleigh,  'at  the  gate  of  the 
chase,  where  a  sibyl,  one  of  the  Fatidkiv,  meets  the  Queen,  t(> 
tell  her  fortune.  I  saw  the  verses;  there  is  little  savour  in 
them,  and  her  (Jr;ice  has  been  already  crammed  full  with  siicli 
poetical  compliments.  She  whispered  to  me  during  the  Re- 
corder's speech  yonder,  at  Fonl  Mill,  as  she  entered  the  liberties 
of  Warwick,  how  she  was  "pertwm  barbanp  loquelw."  ' 

'  The  Queen  whispered  to  htm ! '  said  Blount,  in  a  kind  of 
soliloquy.     '  Good  God,  to  what  will  this  world  come  ! ' 

His  farther  meditations  were  interrupted  by  a  shout  of 
applause  from  the  multitude,  so  tremendously  vociferous  tlmt 
the  country  echoed  for  miles  round.  The  guard.s,  thickly 
stationed  upon  the  road  by  which  the  Queen  was  to  advancie, 
caught  up  the  acclamation,  which  ran  like  wildfire  to  the  castle, 
and  announced  to  all  within  that  Queen  Elizabeth  had  entered 
the  royal  chase  of  Kenilworth.  The  whole  music  of  the  ca>tlo 
sounded  at  once,  and  a  round  of  artillery,  with  a  salvo  of  small 
arms,  was  discharged  from  the  battlements;  but  the  imise  nf 
drums  and  trumpets,  and  even  of  the  cannon  themseUes,  was 
but  faintly  heard  amidst  the  roaring  and  reiterated  welcomes 
of  the  multitude. 

As  the  noise  began  to  abate,  a  broad  glare  of  light  was 
seen  to  appear  from  the  gate  of  the  park,  and,  l>roadeninfr  and 
brightening  as  it  came  nearer,  advanced  along  the  open  end 
fair  avenue  that  led  towards  the  Gallery  Tower ;  which,  a<  we 
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have  already  noticed,  was  lined  on  either  hand  by  the  retainers 
of  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  The  word  was  passed  along  the  line, 
'  The  Queen !  The  Queen  !  Silence,  and  stand  feat ! '  Onward 
came  the  cavalcade,  illuminated  by  two  hundred  thick  waxen 
torches,  in  the  hands  of  as  many  horsemen,  which  cast  a  hght 
like  that  of  broad  day  all  around  the  procession,  but  especially 
on  the  principal  group,  of  which  the  Queen  herself,  arrayed  in 
the  most  splendid  manner,  and  blazing  with  jewels,  formed  the 
central  figure.  She  was  mounted  on  a  milk-white  horse,  which 
she  reined  with  peculiar  grace  and  dignity ;  and  in  the  whole 
of  her  stately  and  noble  carriage  you  saw  the  daughter  of  an 

hundred  kings.  ^    ,       ,    .       1,1,       ,.     x.  a 

The  ladies  of  the  court,  who  rode  beside  her  Majesty,  had 
taken  especial  care  that  their  own  external  appearance  should 
not  be  more  glorious  than  their  rank  and  the  occasion  altogether 
ilenianded,  so  that  no  inferior  luminary  might  apnear  to  ap- 
proach the  orbit  of  royalty.  But  their  personal  charms,  and 
the  magnificence  by  which,  under  every  prudential  restraint, 
they  were  necessarily  distinguished,  exhibited  them  as  the 
very  flower  of  a  realm  so  far  famed  for  splendour  and  beauty. 
The  magnificence  of  the  courtiers,  Iree  from  such  restraints  as 
prudence  imposed  on  the  ladies,  was  yet  more  unbounded. 

Leicester,  who  glittered  like  a  golden  image  with  jewels  and 
cloth  of  g'ld,  rode  on  her  Majesty's  right  hand,  as  well  in 
quality  of  her  host  as  of  her  master  of  the  horse.  The  black 
steed  which  he  mounted  had  not  a  single  white  hair  on  his 
body,  and  was  one  of  the  most  renowned  chargers  in  Europe, 
having  been  purchased  by  the  earl  at  large  expense  for  this 
royiil  occasion.  As  the  noble  animal  chafed  at  the  slow  pace 
of  the  procession,  and,  arching  his  stately  neck,  champed  on 
the  silver  bits  which  restrained  him,  the  foam  flew  firom  his 
mouth  and  specked  his  well-formed  limbs,  as  if  with  spots  of 
snow.  Tlie  nder  well  became  the  high  place  which  he  held 
and  the  pr^ad  steed  which  he  bestrode  ;  for  no  man  in  England, 
or  perhaps  in  Europe,  was  more  perfect  than  Dudley  in  horse- 
manship and  all  other  exercises  belonging  to  his  quality.  He 
was  bare-headed,  as  were  all  the  courtiers  in  the  train ;  and 
the  red  torchlight  shone  upon  his  long  curled  tresses  of  dark 
hnir,  and  on  his  noble  features,  to  the  beauty  of  which  even 
the  severest  criticism  could  only  object  the  lordly  fault,  as  it 
maybe  termed,  of  a  forehead  somewhat  too  high.  On  that 
proud  evening,  those  features  wore  all  the  grateful  solicitude 
of  a  subject  to  show  himself  sensible  of  the  high  honour  which 
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the  Queen  was  oonferring  on  hini,  and  all  the  pride  and  a&th- 
fiKstion  which  becune  so  glorious  a  moment  Yet,  thou<;ii 
neitiiOT  eye  nor  feature  betrayed  aught  but  feelings  whicli 
suited  the  occasion,  some  of  the  earl's  personal  attendants  re- 
marked that  he  was  unusually  ijale,  and  ihej  expressed  to  each 
other  their  fear  that  he  was  taking  more  fatigue  than  consisted 
with  his  health. 

Vamey  followed  close  behind  his  master,  as  the  principal 
eaquire  in  waiting,  and  had  charge  of  his  lordship's  black  velvet 
bonnet,  garnish^  with  a  clasp  of  diamonds  and  surmountod 
by  a  white  plume.  He  ke  t  his  eye  constantly  on  his  master ; 
and,  for  reasons  with  which  the  reader  is  not  unaquainted, 
was,  among  Leicester's  numerous  dependants,  the  one  who  was 
most  anxious  that  his  lord's  strength  and  resolution  should 
carry  him  successfully  through  a  day  so  agitating.  For, 
although  Varney  was  one  of  the  few  —  the  very  few  —  moral 
monsters  who  contrive  to  lull  to  sleep  the  remorse  of  their  own 
bosoms,  and  are  drugged  into  moral  insensibility  by  athei.siii, 
as  men  in  extreme  agony  are  lulled  by  opium,  vet  he  knew 
that  in  the  breast  of  nis  patron  there  was  already  awakened 
the  fire  that  is  never  quenched,  and  that  his  lord  felt,  amid  all 
the  pomp  and  magnificence  we  have  described,  the  gnawin^r 
of  the  worm  that  meth  not  Still,  however,  assured  as  Lord 
Leicester  stood,  by  Vamey's  own  intelligence,  that  his  counte.ss 
laboured  under  an  indisposition  which  formed  an  unanswerable 
apology  to  the  Queen  for  her  not  appearing  at  Kenilworth, 
there  was  little  danger,  his  wily  retainer  thought,  tliat  a  nian 
so  ambitious  would  betray  himself  by  giving  way  to  any  ex- 
ternal weakness. 

The  train,  male  and  female,  who  attended  immediately  iiix^n 
the  Queen's  person  were,  of  course,  of  the  bravest  and  the  fair- 
est—  the  hignest  bom  nobles  and  the  wisest  counsellors  of  that 
distinguished  reign,  to  repeat  whoso  names  were  but  to  weary 
the  reader.  Behind  came  a  long  crowd  of  knights  and  gentle- 
men, whose  rank  and  birth,  however  distinguished,  were  thmwii 
into  shade,  as  their  persons  into  the  rear  of  a  procession  whose 
front  was  of  such  august  majesty. 

Thus  marshalled,  the  cavalcade  approached  the  Gallcrv 
Tower,  which  formed,  as  we  have  often  observed,  the  e.xtreme 
barrier  of  the  castla 

It  was  now  the  part  of  the  huge  porter  to  step  forward  ;  Itiit 
the  lubbard  was  so  overwhelmed  with  confusion  of  spirit  the 
contents  of  one  immense  black-jack  of  double  ale,  which  lie 
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bad  just  dnmk  to  quicken  his  memory,  having  treacherously 
confused  the  hnin  it  was  intended  to  clear — that  he  only 
groaned  piteouslv,  and  remained  sitting  on  his  stone  seat ;  and 
the  Queen  would  have  passed  on  without  greeting,  had  not  the 
gigantic  warder's  secret  all^r,  Flibbertigibbet,  who  lay  perdue 
bdiind  him,  thrust  a  pin  into  ike  rear  of  the  short  lemoral 
garment  which  we  elsewhere  described. 

The  porter  uttered  a  sort  of  yell,  which  came  not  amiss 
into  his  part,  started  up  with  his  club,  and  dealt  a  sound  douse 
or  two  on  each  side  of  him ;  and  then,  like  a  coach-horse 

E ricked  by  the  spur,  ste^ted  off  at  once  into  the  full  career  of 
is  address,  and,  hj  dint  of  active  prompting  on  the  part  of 
Dickie  Sludge,  delivered,  in  sounds  of  gigantic  intonation,  a 
speech  which  may  be  thus  abridged,  the  reader  being  to  suppose 
that  thts  fost  lines  were  addressed  to.  the  throng  who  approached 
the  gateway ;  t^e  conclusion,  at  the  approadi  of  the^  Queen, 
upon  sight  of  whom,  as  struck  by  some  Heavenly  vision,  the 
gigantic  warder  dnmped  his  club,  resigned  his  keys,  and  gave 
open  way  to  the  goaaess  of  the  night  and  all  her  magnificent 
train :  — 

'  What  stir,  what  turmoil,  have  we  for  the  nones  f 
Stand  back,  my  muters,  or  beware  your  bones  i 
Sin,  I'm  •  warder,  and  no  man  of  straw, 
My  Toice  keeps  order,  and  my  club  gives  law. 

Yet  soft  —  nay,  stay  —  what  vision  have  we  here  t 

What  dainty  darling 's  this  —  what  peerless  peer  I 

What  loveliest  foce,  that  loving  ranks  enfold. 

Like  brightest  diamond  chased  in  purest  gold  ? 

Dazzled  and  blind,  mine  office  I  forsake, 

My  club,  my  key,  my  knee,  my  homage  take. 

Briffht  paragon,  pass  on  in  joy  ami  bliss  ;  — 

Reshrew  the  gate  that  opeit  not  wide  at  such  a  sight  as  this  !  '* 

Elizabeth  received  most  graciously  the  homi^e  of  the 
Herculean  porter,  and,  bending  her  head  to  him  in  requital, 
passed  through  his  guarded  tower,  from  the  top  of  which  was 
poured  a  clamorous  blast  of  warlike  music,  which  was  replied 
to  by  other  bands  of  minstrelsy  placed  at  different  points  on 
the  castle  walls,  and  by  others  again  stationed  in  the  chase ; 
while  the  tones  of  the  one,  as  they  yet  vibrated  on  the  echoes, 
were  caught  up  and  answered  by  new  harmony  from  different 
quarters. 

Amidst  these  bursts  of  music,  which,  as  if  the  work  of 
enchantment,  seemed  now  close  at  hand,  now  softened  by 

■  See  Imitation  of  Oascoiipie.    Note  15. 
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distant  space,  now  wailing  so  low  and  sweet  as  if  that  distance 
were  gradually  prolonged  until  only  the  last  lingering  stniing 
could  reach  the  ear,  Queen  Elizabeth  crossed  the  (rallery  Tuwer, 
and  came  upon  the  long  bridge  which  extended  from  thence  to 
Mortimer's  Tower,  and  which  was  already  as  light  as  day,  so 
many  torches  had  been  &8tened  to  the  palisades  on  either  KJde. 
Most  of  the  nobles  here  alighted,  and  sent  their  horses  U)  the 
neighbouring  village  of  Kenilworth,  following  the  Queen  on 
foo^  as  did  the  gentlemen  who  had  stood  in  array  to  receive 
her  at  the  Gallery  Tower. 

On  this  occasion,  as  at  different  times  during  the  evcnin);r, 
Raleigh  addressed  himself  to  Tressilian,  and  was  not  a  little 
surprised  at  his  vague  and  unsatis&ctory  answers ;  wjiich, 
joined  to  his  leaving  his  apartment  without  any  assigned  reason, 
appearing  in  an  undress  when  it  was  likely  to  be  offensive  to 
we  Queen,  and  Aome  other  symptoms  of  irregularity  which  he 
thought  he  discovered,  led  him  to  doubt  whether  his  friend  did 
not  labour  under  some  temporary  derangement 

Meanwhile,  the  Queen  had  no  sooner  stepped  on  the  bridge 
than  a  new  spectacle  was  provided ;  for,  as  soon  as  the  music 
gave  signal  that  she  was  so  far  advanced,  a  rafb,  so  disp))scd 
as  to  resemble  a  small  floating  island,  illuminated  by  a  ^rcat 
variety  of  torches,  and  surrounded  by  floating  pagents  formed 
to  represent  sea-horses,  on  which  sat  Tritons,  Nereids,  an<l 
other  &bulous  deities  of  the  seas  and  rivers,  made  its  appear- 
ance upon  the  lake,  and,  issuing  from  behind  a  small  heronry 
where  it  had  been  concealed,  floated  gently  towards  the  farther 
end  of  the  bridge. 

On  the  islet  jpeared  a  beautiful  woman,  clad  in  a  watchet- 
coloured  silkei>  mantle,  bound  with  a  broad  girdle,  inseriLed 
with  characters  like  the  phylacteries  of  the  Hebrew.*.  Her  feet 
and  arms  were  bare,  but  ner  wrists  and  ankles  were  adorned 
with  gold  bracelets  of  uncommon  size.  Amidst  her  long  silky 
black  nair  she  wore  a  crown  or  chaplet  of  artificial  mistletoe, 
and  here  in  her  hand  a  rod  of  ebony  tipped  with  silver.  Two 
nymphs  attended  on  her,  dressed  in  the  same  antique  and 
mystical  guise. 

The  pageant  was  so  well  managed,  that  this  Lady  of  the 
Floating  Island,  having  performed  her  voyage  with  much 
picturesque  effect,  landed  at  J'ortimer's  Tower,  with  her  two 
attendants,  just  as  Elizabeth  presented  herself  before  that  out- 
work. The  stranger  then,  in  a  well-penned  speech,  announced 
herself  as  that  famous  Lady  of  the  Lake,  renownt     -n  th» 
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gtories  of  King  Arthur,  who  had  narsed  the  youth  of  the  re- 
doubted Sir  Lancelot,  and  whose  beauty  had  proved  too  power- 
ful both  for  the  wisdom  and  the  spells  of  the  mighty  Merlin. 
Since  tl^t  early  period,  she  had  remained  possessed  of  her 
crystal  dominions,  she  said,  despite  the  various  men  of  &me 
and  might  by  whom  Kenilworth  had  been  successively  tenanted. 
The  Saxons,  the  Danes,  the  Normans,  the  Saintlowes,  the 
Clintons,  the  Montforts,  the  Mortimers,  the  Plantagenets,  great 
though  they  were  in  anus  and  magiiiticence,  had  never,  she  said, 
caused  her  to  raise  her  head  from  the  waters  which  hid  her 
crj'stal  palace.  But  a  greater  than  all  these  great  names  had 
now  appeared,  and  she  came  in  homage  and  duty  to  welcome 
the  peerle&s  Elizabeth  to  all  sport  which  the  castle  and  its 
environs,  which  lake  or  land,  could  afford. 

The  Queen  received  this  address  also  with  great  courtesy, 
and  made  answer  in  raillery,  *We  thought  this  lake  had  be- 
longed to  our  own  dominions,  fair  dame  ;  but  since  so  famed  a 
lady  claims  it  for  hers,  we  will  be  glad  at  some  other  time  to 
have  further  communing  with  you  touching  our  joint  interests.' 

With  this  gracious  answer,  the  Lady  of  the  liake  vanished, 
antl  Arion,  who  was  amongst  the  maritime  deities,  appeared  upon 
his  dolpi  m.  But  Lamroume,  who  had  taken  upon  him  the 
part  in  the  absence  of  Wayland,  being  chilled  with  lemaining 
immersed  in  an  element  to  which  he  was  not  ftiendly,  having 
never  got  his  speech  by  heart,  and  not  haying,  like  the  porter, 
the  advantage  of  a  prompter,  paid  it  off  with  impudence,  tear- 
ing off  his  vizard,  and  swearing,  '  Cog's  bones !  he  was  none  of 
Arion  or  Orion  either,  but  honest  Mike  Lambounie,  that  had 
been  drinking  her  Majesty's  health  from  raoniing  till  midnight, 
and  was  come  to  bid  her  heartily  welcome  to  Kenilworth 
Castle.' 

This  unpremeditated  buffoonery  answered  the  purpose  prob- 
ably better  than  the  set  speeMch  would  have  done,  'rhe  Queen 
laughed  heartily,  and  swore,  in  her  turn,  that  he  had  made  the 
best  speech  she  had  heard  that  day.  Lamboume,  who  instantly 
saw  Ins  jest,  had  saved  his  bones,  jumped  on  shore,  gave  his 
dolphin  a  ki.;k,  and  declared  ho  would  never  meddle  with  fish 
again,  except,  at  dinner. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  Queen  was  about  to  enter  the 
castle,  that  memorable  discharge  of  fireworks  by  water  and 
l'M(l  took  place,  which  Master  Laneham,  formerly  introduced 
to  tilt!  reader,  has  .strained  all  his  eloquence  to  describe. 

'Such,'  says  the  clerk  of  the  council-chamber  door,  'was 
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the  Uaze  of  barou^  darts,  Uie  gleams  of  stars  coruacant, 
the  streams  and  bail  of  fiery  soarks,  lightnings  of  wildfire,  and 
flight-shot  of  thunderbolts  with  continoanoe,  tenor,  and  vebe- 
menoy,  that  the  heaTena  thundoed,  the  waters  sarged,  and  the 
earth  shook ;  attd  for  my  part^  hardy  as  I  am,  it  made  me  ven 
▼engeably  afiraid.' ' 

'  Sm  rwUTlUM  at  Kcnilwortb.    Not*  IC 
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Nay,  thk  ia  matter  for  the  month  of  March, 
When  barer  are  niaddeat.     Either  speak  in  retain, 
Oiving  oold  aigument  tke  wall  of  {laaHion, 
Or  1  break  up  the  court. 

BSAVMONT  AND  FUCTCBIB. 

IT  is  by  no  means  oar  purpose  to  detail  minutely  all  the 
orincely  festivities  of  Kenilwortb,  after  the  &shioD  of 
Master  Robert  Laneham,  whom  we  qaoted  in  the  con- 
clusion of  the  last  chapter.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that,  under 
discliaT^e  of  the  splendid  fireworks,  which  we  have  borrowed 
Laneham 's  eloquence  to  describe,  the  Queen  entered  the  base- 
court  of  Kenilworth,  through  Mortimer's  Tower,  and  moving  on 
through  pageants  of  heathen  gods  and  heroes  of  antiquity,  who 
offered  gifts  and  compliments  on  the  bended  knee,  at  length 
found  her  way  to  the  great  hall  of  the  castle,  gorgeously  hung 
for  her  reception  with  the  richest  silken  tapestry,  misty  wiiSi 
perfumes,  and  sounding  to  strains  of  soft  and  delicious  music. 
From  the  highly  carved  oaken  roof  hung  a  superb  chandelier  of 
gilt  bronze,  formed  like  a  spread  eagle,  whose  outstretched 
wings  suuported  three  male  and  three  female  figures,  grasping 
a  pair  of  branches  in  each  hand.  The  hall  was  thus  illuminated 
by  twenty-four  torches  of  wax.  At  the  upper  end  of  the 
splendid  apartment  was  a  state  canopy,  overuiadowing  a  royal 
throne,  and  beside  it  was  a  door,  whicn  opened  to  a  long  suite 
of  apjirtments,  decorated  with  the  utmost  magnificence  for  the 
Queen  and  her  ladies,  whenever  it  should  be  her  pleasure  to  be 
private. 

The  Eari  of  Leicester  having  handed  the  Queen  up  to  her 
throne  and  seated  her  there,  knelt  down  before  her,  and  kiss- 
ing the  hand  which  she  held  out,  with  an  air  in  which  romantic 
and  respectful  gallantry  was  happily  mingled  with  the  air  of 
ioyiil  devotion,  he  thanked  her,  in  terms  of  the  deepest  grati- 
tude, tor  the  highest  honour  which  a  sovereign  could  render  to 
a  subject.    So  handsome  did  he  look  when  kneeling  before  her, 
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that  £luabeUi  was  tempted  to  prolong  the  scene  a  little  longer 
than  thete  was,  strictnr  speaking,  aeccAsity  for;  and  ere  >lte 
raised  hiin,  she  passed  her  hand  over  his  head,  ao  near  ha 
almost  to  toaoh  hu  long  curled  and  perfumed  hair,  and  with  a 
moTemeut  of  fondness,  that  seemed  tu  intimate  she  would,  if 
she  dared,  have  made  the  motion  a  slight  caress.* 

She  at  length  raised  him  ;  and,  standing  beside  the  throne,  he 
explained  to  ner  the  various  preparations  which  had  been  nmile 
for  her  amusement  and  accommodation,  all  of  which  receive«l 
her  prompt  and  gracious  approbation.  The  earl  then  prayeil 
her  Majesty  for  permission  that  he  himself,  and  the  noliles 
who  had  Men  in  attendance  upon  her  during  the  journey, 
might  retire  for  a  few  minutes,  and  put  themselves  into  a  guise 
more  fitting  for  dutiful  attendance,  during  which  space,  those 
gentlemen  of  worship  (pmnting  to  Vaniev,  Blount,  Tressiliun, 
and  others),  who  had  already  put  themselves  into  fresh  attire, 
would  have  the  honour  of  keeping  her  presence-chamber. 

'Be  it  so,  my  lord,'  answers  the  Queen ;  ' you  could  manage 
a  tiieatare  well,  who  can  thus  command  a  double  set  of  actors. 
For  ourselves,  we  will  receive  your  courtesies  this  evening  but 
clownish!^,  since  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  change  our  riding 
attire,  being  in  effect  something  mtigued  with  a  journey  which 
t^e  cMicourse  of  our  good  people  luith  rendered  slow,  though 
the  love  they  have  shown  our  person  hath,  at  the  same  time, 
made  it  delightful' 

Leicester,  having  received  this  permission,  retired  accord- 
ingly, and  was  followed  by  those  nobles  who  had  attcndcil  the 
Queen  to  Kenilworth  in  person.  The  gentlemen  who  had  pre- 
ceded them,  and  were  of  course  dre»ied  for  tlie  solemnity, 
remained  in  attendance.  But  being  most  uf  them  uf  rather  in- 
ferior rank,  thev  remained  at  an  a^ul  distance  from  the  throne 
which  Elizabeth  occupied.  The  Queen's  sharp  eye  soon  dis- 
tinguished Raleigh  amongst  them,  with  one  or  two  others  who 
were  personally  known  to  her,  and  she  instantly  made  tiieni  a 
sign  to  approach,  and  accosted  them  very  graciously.  Raleigh, 
in  particular,  the  adventure  of  whose  cluak,  as  well  a.s  the 
incident  of  the  verses,  remained  on  her  mind,  wad  very  gra- 
ciously received ;  and  to  him  she  most  frequently  applied  i'ur 
information  concerning  the  names  and  rank  of  those  who  were 
in  presence.  These  he  communicated  concisely,  and  not  with- 
out some  traits  of  humorous  satire,  by  which  Eliicabeth  seemed 
much  amused.    '  And  who  is  yonder  clownish  fellow  ? '  she  siiid, 

'  See  Ellxabeth  and  Leicester.    Note  17. 
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looking  at  Tressilian,  whone  soiled  dress  on  this  occasion  greatly 
obecared  hi«  g[Ood  mien. 

'  A  poet,  if  it  pleas'?  yuar  Grace,'  replied  Raleigh. 

'I  might  have  gaessed  that  from  his  careless  s^arb,'  said 
Elizabeth.  'I  have  known  some  poets  m  thoughtless  as  to 
throw  Uieir  cloaks  int<>  gutters.' 

'It  must  have  been  when  the  .<un  dazzled  both  their  eyes 
and  their  jud^',ment,'  answered  Raleigh. 

Elizabeth  stilled,  and  proceeded  — '  I  asked  that  slovenly 
ft'lkiw'H  naiae,  and  yuu  only  told  me  his  profession.' 

'Tre^silian  is  his  name,  said  Raleigh,  with  internal  re- 
luctance, for  be  foresaw  nothing  favourable  to  his  friend  from 
the  manner  in  which  she  took  notice  of  him. 

'Tressilian  ! '  answered  Elizaljeth.  *0h,  the  Menelans  of  our 
ruman. ...  Why,  he  has  dressed  himself  in  a  guise  that  will  go 
far  to  exculpate  his  £ur  and  fiilse  Helen.  And  where  is  Fam- 
liarn,  or  whatever  his  name  is  —  my  Lonl  of  Leicester's  man,  I 
mean  —  the  Paris  of  this  Devonshire  tale  '< ' 

With  still  greater  reluctance,  llaleigh  named  and  pointed 
out  to  her  Vamey,  for  whom  the  tailor  had  dune  all  tnat  art 
could  perform  in  making  his  exterior  ri^n-euHle  ;  and  nlio,  if  he 
had  ui»t  grace,  had  a  sort  of  tact  and  KabitiiHl  knowledge  of 
brei''ling  which  came  in  place  of  it. 

The  Queen  turned  her  eyes  from  the  one  to  the  other.  '  I 
dfiubt,'  she  said,  'this  same  poeiical  Muster  'IVessilian,  who  is 
too  learned,  I  warrant  me,  to  remember  what  ])resence  he  was 
to  appear  in,  may  be  one  of  those  of  whom  Geoffrey  Chaucer 
says  wittily,  the  wisest  clerks  are  not  the  wisest  men.  I 
reiueinl^r  that  Vaniey  is  a  smooth-tongued  varlet.  I  doubt 
this  fair  runaway  hath  had  reasons  for  breaking  her  faith.' 

To  this  Raleigh  durst  make  no  answer,  aware  how  little  he 
should  benefit  Tressilian  by  contradicting  the  Queen's  senti- 
ments, and  not  at  all  certain,  oii  the  whole,  whether  the  best 
thing  that  could  befall  him  would  not  bo  that  she  should  put 
an  end  at  once  by  her  authority  to  this  afiiair,  upon  which  it 
sec  lied  to  him  Tressilian 's  thoughts  were  fixed  with  unavailing 
and  distressing  pertinacity.  As  these  reflections  passed  through 
hio  active  brain,  the  lower  door  of  the  hall  opened,  and  Leicester, 
accompanied  by  several  of  his  kinsmen  and  of  the  nobles  who 
had  embraced  his  faction,  re-entered  the  castle  hall. 

The  favourate  earl  was  now  apparelled  all  in  white,  his 
shoes  being  of  white  velvet ;  his  understocks,  or  stockings,  of 
knit  silk;  his  upper  stocks  of  white  velvet,  lined  with  cloth 
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of  sUrer,  which  was  shown  at  the  slashed  part  of  the  middl, 
thigh ;  his  doublet  of  cloth  of  silver,  the  close  jerkin  of  white 
velvet^  embroidered  with  silver  and  seed-pearl,  his  girdle  umi 
the  scabbturd  of  his  swotd  of  white  velvet  with  golden  baeklc:^ ; 
his  poniard  and  sword  halted  and  mounted  with  gold ;  and  over 
all,  a  rich  loose  robe  of  white  satin,  with  a  border  of  gohlen 
embroidery  a  foot  in  breadth.  The  collar  of  ^e  Ga.iei,  imd 
the  azure  Garter  itself  around  his  knee,  completed  the  apjxiint 
mente  of  the  Barl  of  Leicester;  which  were  so  well  wat<,lKMl 
by  his  fair  stature,  graceful  gesture,  fine  proportion  of  Imdy, 
and  handsome  countenance,  that  at  that  moment  he  was  ad- 
mitted by  all  who  saw  him  as  the  goodliest  person  whom  they 
had  ever  looked  upon.  Sussex  and  the  other  nobles  were  alw 
richly  attired ;  but,  in  point  of  splendour  and  gracefulness  of 
mien,  Leicester  far  exceeded  them  all. 

Elizabeth  received  him  with  ^reat  complacency.  '  We  have 
one  piece  of  royal  justice,'  she  said,  '  to  attend  to.  It  is  a  ])ie(e 
of  justice,  too,  which  interests  us  as  a  woman,  as  well  as  in 
the  <diaracter  of  mother  and  guardian  of  the  Eng  ish  people' 

An  involuntary  shudder  came  over  Leicester,  as  he  1  towed 
low,  expressive  of  his  readiness  to  receive  her  royal  commands , 
and  a  similar  cold  fit  came  over  Vamey,  whoso  eyes  (seldom 
during  that  evening  removed  from  his  patron)  instantly  iier 
ceived,  from  the  change  in  his  looks,  slight  as  that  was,  of 
what  the  Queen  was  speaking.  But  Leicester  had  wroiij;lit 
his  resolution  up  to  the  point  which,  in  his  crooked  policy,  ho 
judged  necessary;  and  when  Elizabeth  added— 'It  is  oi  the 
matter  of  Varney  and  Tressilian  we  speak :  is  the  lady  here, 
my  lord  t '  His  answer  was  ready  — '  Gracious  madam,  she  is 
not' 

Elizabeth  bent  her  brows  and  compressed  her  lips.  Mlur 
orders  were  strict  and  positive,  my  lord,'  was  her  answer 

'And  should  have  Iteen  obeyed,  good  my  liege,'  reulied 
Leicester,  '  had  they  been  expressed  in  the  form  of  the  lightest 
wish.  But  —  Vamey,  step  forward  —  this  gentleman  will  iiifl  )rm 
your  Grace  of  the  cause  why  tSe  lady  (he  could  not  force  his 
rebellious  tongue  to  utter  the  words  '  his  wife ')  cannot  atteiul 
on  your  royal  presence.' 

Vamey  advanced,  and  pleaded  with  readiness,  what  indeed 
he_  firmly  believed,  the  absolute  incapacity  of  the  party  ffor 
neither  did  he  daro,  in  Leicester's  presence,  ♦■erm  her  his  wife) 
to  wait  on  her  Grace. 

'Here,'  said    he,   'are   attestations   from    a    most   learned 
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ihysician,  whose  skill  and  honour  are  well  known  to  my  good 
jord  of  Leicester ;  and  from  an  honest  and  devout  Protestant, 
a  man  of  credit  and  sabstance,  one  Anthony  Foster,  the  gentle- 
man in  whose  house  she  is  at  present  bestowed,  that  she  now 
labours  under  an  illness  which  altogetW  unfits  her  for  suc^ 
a  jouri?ey  as  betwixt  this  castle  and  the  neighbourhood  ot 
Oxford.' 

"fhis  altera  the  matter,'  said  the  Queen,  taking  the  certi- 
ficates in  her  hand,  and  glancing  at  their  contents.  'Let 
Trcssilian  come  forward.  Master  Tressilian,  we  have  much 
syiupathy  for  your  situation,  the  rather  that  you  seem  to  have 
get  your  heart  deeply  on  this  Amv  Robsart  or  Vamey.  Our 
power,  thanks  to  God  and  the  willing  obedience  of  a  loving 
people,  is  worth  much,  but  there  are  some  things  which  it 
cannot  compass.  We  cannot,  for  example,  command  the  affec- 
tions  of  a  gidd>  young  girl,  or  make  her  love  sense  and  learn- 
ing better  than  a  courtier's  fine  doublet;  and  we  cannot 
control  sickness,  with  which  it  seems  this  lady  is  afilicted,  who 
may  not,  by  reason  of  such  infirmity,  attend  our  court  hore,  as 
we  had  required  her  to  do.  Here  are  the  testimonials  of  the 
physician  who  hath  her  under  his  charge,  and  the  gentleman  in 
whoRc  bouse  she  resides,  so  setting  fortn.' 

'  Under  your  Majesty's  &vour,'  said  Tressilian  hastiljr,  and, 
in  his  alarm  for  the  consequence  of  the  imposition  practised  on 
the  Queen,  forgetting,  in  part  at  least,  nis  own  promise  to 
Amy,  'these  certificaties  speak  not  the  trutk' 

'  now,  sir ! '  said  tlie  Queen.  '  Impeach  ni]r  Lord  of  Leicester's 
veracity!  But  you  shall  have  a  mir  hearing.  In  our  pres- 
ence the  meanest  of  our  subjects  shall  be  heard  against  the 
proudest,  and  the  least  known  against  the  most  &voured ; 
therefore  you  shall  be  heard  fairly,  but  beware  you  speak  not 
without  a  warrant !  Take  these  certificates  in  your  own  hand ; 
look  at  them  carefully,  and  say  manfully  if  you  impugn  the 
truth  of  them,  and  upon  what  evidence.' 

As  the  Queen  spoke,  his  promise  and  all  its  consequences 
rushed  on  the  mind  of  the  unfortunate  Tressilian,  and  while  it 
controlled  his  natural  inclination  to  pronounce  that  a  falsehood 
which  he  knew  firom  the  evidence  of  his  senses  to  be  untrue, 
gav.  an  indecision  and  irresolution  to  his  appearance  and 
utt«rance,  which  made  strongly  against  him  in  the  mind  of 
Elizabeth,  as  well  as  of  all  wiio  beheld  him.  He  turned  the 
papers  over  and  over,  as  if  ho  had  been  an  idiot,  incapable  of 
cimiprehonding  their  contents.     The  Queen's  impatience  began 
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to  become  visibla  'You  are  a  scholar,  sir,'  she  said,  'and  of 
some  note,  as  I  have  heard ;  yet  you  seem  wondroas  slow  in 
reading  text-hand.  How  say  you,  are  these  certificates  true 
or  noT 

'Madam,'  said  Tressilian,  with  obvious  embarrassment  and 
hesitation,  anxious  to  avoid  admitting  evidence  which  he  might 
afterwurds  have  reason  to  confute,  yet  equally  desirous  to  keep 
his  word  to  Amy,  and  to  give  her,  as  he  had  promised,  space 
to  plead  her  own  cause  in  her  own  way — 'madam  —  madam, 
your  Graee  calls  on  me  to  admit  evidence  which  ought  to  be 
proved  valid  by  those  who  found  their  defence  upon  it.' 

'Why,  Tressilian,  thou  art  critical  as  well  as  poetical,'  said 
the  Queen,  bending  on  him  a  brow  of  displeasure ;  '  methiuks 
these  writings,  being  produced  in  the  presence  of  the  noble 
earl  to  whom  this  castle  pertains,  and  his  honour  being 
appealed  to  as  the  guarantee  of  their  authenticity,  might  be 
evidence  enough  for  thee.  But  since  thou  lists  to  be  so  fonual 
—  Vamey,  or  rather  my  Lord  of  Leicester,  for  the  affair  be 
comes  yours  (these  words,  though  spoken  at  random,  thrilled 
through  the  earl's  marrow  and  bones),  what  evidence  have  you 
as  touching  these  owtificates  t ' 

Vamejr  hastened  to  reply,  preventing  Leicester— '  So  please 

Cr  Maiesty,  my  young  Lord  of  Oxford,  who  is  here  in  presence, 
ws  Master  Anthouy  Foster's  hand  and  his  character.' 

The  Earl  of  Oxford,  a  younij  unthrift,  whom  Foster  had  more 
than  once  accommodated  with  loans  on  usu'ous  interest^ 
acknowledged,  on  this  ayyeal,  that  he  knew  him  as  a  wealthy 
and  independent  iirankliii,  supposed  to  be  worth  much  money, 
and  verified  the  certificate  produced  to  be  his  handwriting. 

'  And  who  speaks  to  iiie  doctor's  certificate  ? '  said  the  Queen. 
'Alasco,  methiuks,  is  Us  name.' 

Masters,  her  Majesty's  physician  (not  the  less  willingly  that 
he  remembered  his  rei.ulse  from  Say's  Court,  and  thought  tliat 
his  present  testimony  might  gratify  Leicester,  and  mortify  the 
Earl  of  Sussex  and  his  laction),  acknowledged  he  had  more  than 
one*  consulted  with  Doctor  Alasco,  and  sjjoke  of  him  as  a  inuii 
of  extraordinary  learning  and  hidden  acquirements,  though  not 
altogether  in  the  regular  course  of  practice.  ITie  Earl  of  Hunt- 
ingdon, Lord  Leicester's  brother-in-law,  and  the  old  Countoss  of 
Rutland,  next  sang  his  praises,  and  both  remembered  the  thin, 
beautiful  Italian  hand  in  which  he  was  wont  to  write  his  receipts, 
and  which  corresponded  to  the  certificate  jiroduced  as  his. 

'  And  now,  I  trust.  Master  Tressiliuu,  this  matter  is  emled,' 
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gaid  the  Queen.  *  We  will  do  something  ere  the  night  is  older 
to  reconcile  old  Sir  Hugh  Robsart  to  tlie  match.  You  have  done 
your  duty  8omethin({  more  than  boldly ;  but  we  were  no  woman 
had  we  not  compassion  for  the  wounds  which  true  love  deab : 
80  we  forgive  your  audacity,  and  vonr  unoleansed  boots  withal, 
which  have  wellnigh  overpowered,  my  Lord  of  Leicester's  per- 
fumes.' ,  .  ,  »  xl. 

So  spoke  Elisabeth,  whose  nicety  of  scent  was  one  of  tne 
characteristics  of  her  organisation,  as  appeared  long  afterwards 
when  she  expelled  Essex  from  her  presence  on  a  charge  against 
his  boots  similar  to  that  which  she  now  expressed  against  those 

ofTressilian.  ,,     .     •  v  j 

But  'fressilian  had  by  this  time  collected  himself  astonished 
as  he  had  at  first  been  by  the  audacity  of  the  fiilsehood  so 
feasibly  supported,  and  placed  in  array  against  the  evidence  of 
hi«  own  eyes.  He  rushed  forward,  kneeled  down,  and  caught 
the  Queen  by  the  skirt  of  her  robe.  *  As  you  are  Christian 
woman,'  he  said,  '  madam,  as  you  are  crowned  queen,  to  do 
equal  justice  among  your  subjects— as  you  hope  yourself  to  have 
feir  hearing  —  which  God  grant  you  —  at  that  last  bar  at  which 
we  must  all  plead,  graat  me  one  small  request !  Decide  not  this 
matter  so  hastily.  Give  me  but  twenty-four  hours'  interval,  and 
I  will,  at  the  end  of  that  brief  space,  produc«  evidence  which 
will  show  to  demonstration  that  these  certificates,  which  state 
this  unhappy  lady  to  be  now  ill  at  ease  in  Oxfordshire,  arefiilse 

as  hell!'  ,   , 

'Let  go  my  train,  sir  i '  said  Elizabeth,  who  was  startled  at 
his  vehemence,  though  she  had  too  much  of  lion  in  her  to  fear. 
'The  fellow  must  be  distraught ;  that  witty  knave,  my  godson 
Harrington,  must  have  him  into  his  rhymes  of  Orlando  Furum  ! 
And  yet,  by  this  light,  there  is  something  strange  in  the  vehe- 
mence of  his  demand.  Speak,  Tressilian  ;  what  wilt  thou  do  if, 
at  the  end  of  these  four-and-twentv  hours,  thou  canst  not  con- 
fute a  fact  80  solemnly  proved  as  this  lady's  illness  ? ' 

'  I  will  lay  down  my  head  on  the  block,'  answered  Tressilian. 

'  Pshaw ! '  replied  the  Queen.  '  God's  light !  thou  speak  st  liko 
a  fiiol.  What  head  falls  in  England  but  by  just  sentence  of 
English  law  1  I  ask  thee,  man  —  if  thou  hast  sense  to  understaiul 
me  -  wilt  thou,  if  thou  shalt  tail  in  this  improbable  attempt  of 
thine,  render  me  a  good  and  sufiicient  reason  why  thou  dost 
undertake  it  1 ' 

Tressilian  paused,  and  again  hesitated  ;  because  he  felt  con- 
vinfed  that  if;  within  the  interval  demanded,  Amy  should  become 
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reconoiled  to  her  hasband,  he  woald  in  vaat  case  do  her  the  vont 
of  offices  by  a^in  ripping  ap  the  whole  cirounutaoces  before 
Bisabeth,  and  showing  how  that  wise  and  jealous  princess  had 
been  unposed  np(m  bv  fidse  testimonials.  The  consciousnesn  of 
t^  dil«nma  renewed  his  extreme  embarrassment  of  look,  voice, 
and  manner;  he  hesitated,  looked  down,  and  on  the  Queeu 
repeating  her  question  with  a  stern  voice  and  flashing  eye,  he 
admitted  with  faltering  words,  'That  it  might  be  — he  could 
not  positively  —  that  is,  in  certain  events  —  explain  the  reasons 
and  grounds  on  which  he  acted.' 

'  «ow,  by  the  soul  of  King  Henry,'  said  the  Queen,  •  this  is 
either  moonstruck  madness  or  very  knavery!  Seest  thou, 
Rdeigh,  thy  friend  is  £hr  too  Pindaric  for  this  preeence.  Have 
him  away,  and  make  us  quit  of  him,  or  it  shall  be  the  worse  for 
him ;  fat  his  fli«^ts  are  too  unbridled  for  any  plaoe  but  Par 
uassus  or  St.  Luke's  HosnitaL  But  come  back  instantly  thyself, 
when  he  isplaced  under  fitting  restraint.  We  wish  we  had  seen 
ti»e  beauty  which  could  make  such  havoc  in  a  wise  man's  brain.' 

Tressilian  was  again  endeavourinf  to  address  the  Queen, 
when  Raleigh,  in  obedience  to  the  order  she  had  received,  inter- 
fered, and,  with  Blount's  assistance,  half-led,  ladf-forced  him 
out  of  the  presence-chamber,  where  he  himself  indeed  began  to 
think  his  appearance  did  his  cause  more  harm  than  good. 

When  they  had  attained  the  ante-chamber,  Raleigh  entreated 
Blount  to  see  Tressilian  safely  conducted  into  the  apartments 
allotted  to  the  Earl  of  Sussex's  followers,  and,  if  necessary,  rec- 
ommended that  a  guard  should  be  mounted  on  him. 

'This  extravagant  passion,'  he  said,  'and,  as  it  would  .seem, 
the  news  of  the  lady's  illness,  has  utterly  wrecked  his  excellent 
iudgmeut  But  it  will  pass  away  if  he  be  kept  quiet.  Only 
let  him  break  forth  again  at  no  rate ;  for  he  is  already  far  in 
her  Hurhness's  displeasure,  and  should  she  be  again  provoked, 
she  win  find  for  him  a  worse  place  of  confinement  and  st«rnci 
keeners.' 

'I  judged  as  much  as  that  he  was  mad,' said  Nicholas  Blount, 
looking  down  upon  his  own  crimson  stockings  and  yellow  roses, 
'  whenever  I  saw  him  wearing  yonder  damned  boots,  which  stunk 
so  in  her  nostrils.  I  will  but  see  him  stowed,  and  be  back  with 
vou  presently.  But,  Walter,  did  the  Queen  ask  who  I  was? 
Methought  she  glanced  an  eye  at  me.' 

'  Twenty  —  twenty  eye-glances  she  sent,  and  I  told  her  all 

how  thou  wert  a  brave  soldier,  and  a But,  for  God's  .sake, 

get  off  Tressilian  I ' 
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'  I  win  —  1  will,'  said  Blooot ;  '  but  methinks  ^bi8  court- 
haunting  is  no  such  bad  pastime,  after  alL  We  shall  rise  by 
it,  Walter,  my  brave  bd.  Thou  saidst  I  was  a  good  soldier, 
and  a What  besides,  dearest  Walter  t ' 

'  An  all  unutterable  —  cod's-head.    For  Grod's  sake,  begone ! ' 

Tressilian,  without  &rther  resistance  or  expostulation,  fol- 
lowed, or  rather  suffered  himself  to  be  conducted  b^  Blount  to 
Raleigh's  lodging,  where  he  was  formally  installed  into  a  small 
truckle-bed,  pla^  in  a  wardrobe  and  designed  for  a  domestic. 
He  saw  but  too  plainly  that  no  remonstrances  would  avail  to 
procure  the  help  or  sjrmpathv  of  his  friends,  until  the  lapse  of 
the  time  for  which  he  had  pledged  himself  to  remain  inactive 
should  enable  him  either  to  explain  the  whole  dronmstances  to 
them,  or  remove  from  him  every  pretext  or  desire  of  &rther 
interference  with  the  fortunes  of  Amy,  by  her  having  found 
means  to  place  herself  in  a  state  of  reconciliation  with  her 
husband. 

With  great  difficulty,  and  only  by  the  most  patient  and  mild 
remonstrances  with  Blount,  he  escaped  the  disgrace  and  morti- 
fication of  having  two  of  Sussex's  stoutest  yeomen  quartered  in 
his  apartment  At  last,  however,  when  Nicholas  had  seen  him 
fairly  deposited  in  his  truckle-bed,  and  had  bestowed  one  or 
two  liearty  kicks,  and  as  hearty  curses,  on  the  boots,  whidi,  in 
his  lately  acquired  spirit  of  foppery,  he  considered  as  a  strong 
8ympU)m,  if  not  the  cause,  of  ms  friend's  malady,  he  contented 
himself  with  the  modified  measure  of  locking  the  door  on  ibe 
unfortunate  Tressilian,  whose  gallant  and  disinterested  efforts 
';o  save  a  female  who  had  treated  him  with  ingratitude  thus 
terminated,  for  the  present,  in  the  displeasure  of  his  sovereign, 
and  the  conviction  of  his  friends  that  he  was  little  better  than 
a  madman. 
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The  wisest  MTereigns  err  like  private  men, 

And  royal  hand  tias  sometimes  laid  the  sword 

or  chivalry  upon  a  worthless  shoulder, 

Which  better  had  been  branded  by  the  hangman. 

What  then  ?    Kings  do  their  best ;  and  they  and  we 

Muat  anawer  for  the  intent,  and  not  the  event 

Old  Play. 

'  T  is  a  melancholy  matter,'  said  the  Queen,  when  Tressilian 
was  withdrawn,  '  to  see  a  wise  and  learned  man's  wit  llius 
pitifully  nnsetUed.  Yet  this  public  display  of  his  inij^r- 
feotion  of  brain  plainly  shows  ns  that  his  supposed  injury  aud 
accusation  were  fruitless ;  and  therefore,  my  ijord  of  Leicesiter, 
we  remember  your  suit  formerly  made  to  us  in  behalf  of  your 
&itiiful  servant  Vamey,  whose  good  gifts  and  fidelity,  as  they 
are  useful  to  you,  ought  to  have  due  reward  from  us,  kriowing 
well  that  your  lordship,  and  all  you  have,  are  so  earnestly 
devoted  to  our  service.  And  we  render  Vamey  the  honour 
more  especially  that  we  are  a  guest,  and  we  fear  a  chargeable  and 
troublesome  one,  under  your  lordship's  roof;  and  also  for  the 
satis&ction  of  the  good  old  knight  of  Devon,  Sir  Hugh  Robsiirt, 
whose  daughter  he  hath  married  ;  and  we  trust  the  especiul 
mark  of  grace  which  we  are  about  to  confer  may  reconcile  him 
to  his  son-in-law.     Your  sword,  my  Lord  of  Leicester.' 

The  earl  unbuckled  his  sword,  and,  taking  it  by  the  point, 
presented  on  bending  knee  the  hilt  to  Elizabeth. 

She  took  it  slowly,  drew  it  from  the  scabbard,  and  while  the 
ladies  who  stood  around  turned  away  their  eyes  with  real  ti 
atlected  shuddering,  she  noted  with  a  curious  eye  the  hijjli 
polish  and  rich  damasked  ornaments  upon  the  glittering  lilade. 

'Had  I  been  a  man,'  she  said,  'methinks  none  ot  iny  an- 
cestors would  have  loved  a  good  sword  better.  As  it  is  with 
me,  I  like  to  look  on  one,  and  could,  like  the  fairy  of  whom  1 
liave  read  in  some  Italian  rhymes  —  were  n»y  godsi^n  Hanin^tuu 
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here,  he  coald  tell  me  the  passage*— even  trim  my  hair  and 
arrange  my  head-gear  in  such  a  steel  mirror  as  this  is.  Richard 
Varney,  come  forth  and  kneel  down.  In  the  name  of  God 
and  St  George,  we  dub  thee  knight !  Be  faithful,  brave,  and 
fortunate.    Arise,  Sir  Richard  Varney.' 

Vamey  arose  and  retired,  making  a  deep  obeisance  to  the 
sovereign  who  had  done  him  so  much  honour. 

'The  buckling  of  the  spur,  and  what  other  rites  remain,' 
said  the  Queen,  'may  be  finished  to-morrow  in  the  chapel;  foi 
we  intend  Sir  Richard  Vamey  a  companion  in  his  honours. 
And  as  we  must  not  be  partial  in  conferring  such  distinction, 
we  mean  on  this  matter  to  confer  with  our  cousin  of  Sussex.' 

That  noble  earl,  who,  since  his  arrival  at  Kenilworth,  and 
indeed  since  the  commencement  of  this  progress,  had  found 
himself  in  a  subordinate  situation  to  Leicester,  was  now  wear- 
ing a  heavy  cloud  on  his  brow  —  a  circumstance  which  had  not 
escaped  the  Queen,  who  hoped  to  ai)i)eaae  his  discontent,  and 
to  follow  out  her  system  of  balancing  policy,  by  a  mark  of 
peculiar  favour,  the  more  gratifying  as  it  was  tendered  at  a 
moment  when  his  rival's  triumph  appeared  to  be  complete. 

At  the  summons  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Sussex  hastily  ap- 

Eroached  her  person  ;  and  being  asked  on  which  of  his  followers, 
eiuf  a  gentfeman  and  of  merit,  he  would  wish  the  honour  of 
kniglthood  to  be  conferred,  he  answered,  with  more  sincerity 
than  policy,  that  he  would  have  ventured  to  speak  for  Tressilian, 
to  whom  he  conceived  he  owed  his  own  life,  and  who  was  a  dis- 
tinguished soldier  and  scholar,  besides  a  man  of  unstained 

lineage,  *  only,'  he  said,  *  he  feared  the  events  of  that  night ' 

and  then  he  stopped.  ^     -j  m-    u    u 

'  I  am  glad  your  lordship  is  thus  considerate,  said  Elizabeth  ; 
'the  events  of  this  night  would  make  us,  in  the  eyes  of  our 
subjects,  as  mad  as  this  poor  brain-sick  gentleman  himself— 
for  we  ascribe  his  conduct  to  no  malice  —  should  we  choose  this 
moment  to  do  him  grace.' 

'  In  that  case,'  said  the  Eari  of  Sussex,  somewhat  discounte- 
nanced, '  your  Majesty  will  allow  me  to  name  my  master  of  the 
horse,  Master  Nicholas  Blount,  a  gentleman  of  fair  estate  and 
ancient  name,  who  has  served  your  Majesty  both  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  and  brought  awav  bloody  marks  on  his  person,  all 
honourably  taken  and  retiuited.'  ,.  ,  i 

The  Qneen  could  not  help  shrugging  her  shoulders  slightly 
even  at  this  second  suggestion  ;  and  the  Duchess  of  Rutland, 

'  See  Italian  Poetry.    Note  18. 
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who  read  in  the  Qaeen's  manner  that  she  had  expected  Sussex 
woald  have  named  Baleigh,  and  thas  would  have  enabled  her 
to  natify  her  own  wish  while  the  hcmoored  his  TecomiueiuU- 
tio£  only  waited  the  Queen's  assent  1»  what  he  had  pr(>iH.se.i 
and  then  said,  that  she  hoped,  since  these  two  hi«h  nobles  Imrl 
heen  each  permitted  to  suffiest  a  candidate  for  the  honours  uf 
chivaliy,  she,  in  behalf  of  the  hMiies  in  presence,  might  have  a 
sindlar  indulgence.  .        v       .      •  i  .l 

'I  were  no  woman  to  refuse  you  such  a  boon,    said  the 

iQneen,  smiling.  ..     ^.  ,  ..x.       t- 

•Then,'  pursued  the  dudiess,  'in  the  name  of  these  fair 
ladies  present,  I  request  your  Miflesty  to  confer  the  rank  of 
knighthood  on  Walter  Raleigh,  whose  birth,  deeds  of  amis,  and 
ironiptitude  to  serve  our  sex  with  sword  or  pen,  deserve  such 
li  itinction  from  us  tSL'  ,  ™.    ,    ,         .,.       .         u 

*Gram?Tcy,  fiur  ladies,'  said  Ehiabeth,  smihng,  'your  born 
id  irrantt^i  and  the  gentle  squire  Laok-Cloak  shall  becoine  the 
good  knight  Lack-Cloak  at  your  desire.^  Let  the  two  aspirants 
for  the  honour  of  chivalry  step  forward.'      .      _      ...  . 

Blount  was  not  as  yet  returned  from  seeing  Tressiliaii,  as  he 
conceived,  safely  disposed  of;  but  Raleigh  came  forth,  and, 
kneeling  down,  received  at  the  hand  of  the  Virgin  Queen  tliat 
title  of  honour,  which  was  never  conferred  on  a  more  distm 
gnished  or  more  illustrious  object  ,   ,    ^  i 

Shortly  afterwards,  Nicholas  Blount  entered,  and,  hastily 
apprised  by  Sussex,  who  met  him  at  the  door  of  the  hall,  of 
the  Queen's  gracious  purpose  regarding  him,  he  was  desired  to 
advance  towards  the  throne.  It  is  a  sight  sometimes  seen,  and 
it  is  both  ludicrous  and  pitiable,  when  an  honest  man  ot  plain 
common  sense  is  surprised,  by  the  coquetry  of  a  pretty  woman 
or  any  other  cause,  into  those  frivolous  foppenes  which  only  sit 
well  upon  the  youthful,  the  gay,  and  those  to  whom  long  practice 
has  rendered  them  a  second  nature.  Poor  Blount  was  m  this 
situation.  His  head  was  already  giddy  from  a  consciousness 
of  unusual  finery,  and  the  supposed  necessity  of  suiting  his 
manners  to  the  gaiety  of  his  dress ;  and  now  this  sudd.  5'  view 
of  promotion  altogetJier  completed  the  conquest  of  the  nowiy 
inhaled  spirit  of  foppery  over  his  natural  disposition,  and  con- 
verted a  plain,  honest,  awkward  man  into  a  coxcomb  ot  a  new 

and  most  ridiculous  kind.  ,    ,   „    •      i.  i   i    ^i. 

The  knight-expectant  advanced  up  the  hall,  the  whole  lengtn 

of  which  he  had  unfortunately  to  traverse,  tummp  out  Ins  to^ 

with  so  much  zeal  that  he  presented  his  leg  at  ever}-  sto;  witD 
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its  broad  side  foremost,  so  that  it  greatly  resembled  an  old- 
Ikshioiied  table  kuife  with  a  curved  point,  when  seen  sidewavs. 
The  rest  of  his  gait  was  in  proportion  to  this  unhappy  amble  ; 
and  the  implied  mixture  of  bashful  fear  and  self-satisfaction 
was  so  unutterably  ridiculous  that  Leicester's  friends  did  not 
suppress  a  titter,  in  which  many  of  Sussex's  partisans  were 
unaule  to  resist  joining,  though  ready  to  eat  their  nails  with 
mortification,  Sussex  himself  lost  all  patience,  and  could  not 
forbear  whispering  into  the  ear  of  his  friend,  *  Curse  thee !  canst 
thou  not  wau  like  a  man  and  a  soldier  t '  an  interjection  which 
ouly  made  honest  Blount  start  and  stop,  until  a  glance  at  his 
yellow  roses  and  crimson  stockings  restored  his  seif-oonBdence, 
when  on  he  went  at  the  same  pace  as  before. 

The  Queen  conferred  on  poor  Blount  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood with  a  marked  sense  of  reluctance.  That  wise  princess 
was  fiilly  aware  of  the  propriety  of  using  great  cireumspection 
anil  economy  in  bestowing  those  titles  of  hoiiour,  which  the 
Stewarts,  who  sucoeeded  to  her  throne,  distributed  with  an 
imprudent  liberality  which  greatly  diminished  their  value. 
Blount  had  no  sooner  arisen  and  retired  than  she  turned  to 
the  Dutchess  of  Rutland.  'Our  woman  wit,'  she  said,  'dear 
Rutland,  is  sharper  than  that  of  those  proud  things  in  doublet 
and  hose.  Seest  thou,  out  of  these  three  knights,  thine  is  the 
ouly  true  metal  to  stamp  chivalry's  imprint  upon  1 ' 

'Sir  Richard  Vamey,  surely  — the  friend  of  my  Lord  of 
Leicester  — surely  he  has  merit,  replied  the  duchess. 

'Varney  has  a  sly  countenance  and  a  smooth  tongue,'  re- 
plied the  Queen.  '  1  fear  me,  he  will  prove  a  knave  ;  but  the 
promise  was  of  ancient  standing.  My  Lord  of  Sussex  must 
have  lost  his  own  wits,  I  think,  to  recommend  to  us  first  a 
mailman  like  Tressilian  and  then  a  clownish  fool  like  this  other 
fellow.  I  protest,  Rutland,  that  while  he  sat  on  his  knees 
before  me  mopping  and  mowing  as  if  he  had  scalding  porrid^'e 
in  bis  mouth,  1  had  much  ado  to  forbear  cutting  him  over  the 
pate,  instead  of  striking  his  shoulder.' 

'  Yi.ur  Majesty  gave  him  a  smart  accolade,'  said  the  ducb-^ss ; 
'we  will)  stood  behind  heard  the  blade  clatter  on  his  collar-bone, 
ami  the  poor  man  fidgeted  too  as  if  he  felt  it.' 

'  I  could  not  help  it,  wench,'  said  the  Queen,  laughing ;  '  but 
we  will  have  this  same  Sir  Nicholas  sent  to  Ireland  or  Scotland, 
or  somewhere,  to  rid  our  court  of  so  antic  a  chevalier ;  he  niay 
bi"  a  fjood  soldier  in  the  field,  though  a  preposterous  ass  in  a 
banniietiiig-hall.' 
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The  duooQTM  became  then  more  general,  and  bgoq  ail«r 
there  was  a  summons  to  the  banquet 

In  OTder  to  obey  this  signal,  the  company  were  under  the 
neceesity  of  crossing  the  inner  court  of  the  castle,  that  they 
might  reach  the  new  buildings,  containing  the  Uurge  banquetiiig 
loom,  in  whioh  j^rqiatations  for  supper  were  made  upon  a  scale 
of  profuse  magnifioence  corresponding  to  the  occasion. 

The  livery  cupboards  were  loaded  with  ^Ute  of  the  richet 
description,  and  the  most  varied  ;  some  articles  tasteful,  stiine 
perhaps  grotesque,  in  the  invention  and  decoration,  Ixit  all 
goreeously  magnificent,  both  fr«  ai  the  richness  of  the  \vi>i'h 
and  value  of  the  materials.  Thus  the  chief  table  was  a<IunitMl 
by  a  salt,  ship-&shion,  made  of  mother-of-pearl,  gamishod  with 
silver  and  divers  warlike  ensiirns,  and  other  omanitnts,  an 
chore,  sails,  and  sixteen  pieces  ut  diiance.  It  bore  a  figure  of 
Fortune,  placed  on  a  globe,  with  a  flag  in  her  hand.  Another 
salt  was  mshioned  of  silver,  in  tin  form  of  a  swan  in  full  sail. 
That  chivaby  might  not  be  omitted  amid  this  splemloin.  a 
silver  St  George  was  presented,  mounted  and  equipued  in  the 
usual  fiuhion  in  which  he  bestrides  the  dragon.  The  tn^jures 
were  moulded  to  be  in  some  sort  useful.  The  horse's  'ail  was 
managed  to  hold  a  case  of  knives,  while  the  breast  of  tlie  dmgm 
presented  a  similar  accommodaiion  for  oyster  knives.* 

In  the  course  of  the  passage  from  the  hall  of  retcitti* n 
to  the  banqueting-room,  and  especially  in  the  comtyar.l,  the 
new-made  knights  were  assailed  by  the  heralds,  pursuivant  nun 
strels,  etc.,  with  the  usual  cry  of  '  Largesse—  lary, . »,  c/m-^lirr-- 
iris  kardisl'  an  ancient  invocation,  intended  to  iiwak.  i.  the 
bounty  of  the  acolytes  of  chivalry  towards  those  uho.se  husi 
ness  it  was  to  register  their  armonal  bearings,  and  celebrate  the 
deeds  by  which  Qiey  were  illustrated.  The  call  was,  of  eourse, 
Uberally  and  courteously  answered  by  those  to  whom  it  was 
addressed.  Vamey  gave  his  largesse  with  an  affeetation  of 
complaisance  and  humility.  Raleigh  bestowed  his  with  the 
giaceful  ease  peculiar  to  one  who  has  uttjiiued  bis  own  place, 
and  is  familiar  with  it^  dignity.  Honest  Blount  gave  what  his 
tailor  had  left  him  of  his  half-year's  rent,  dropping  some  pieces 
in  his  hurry,  then  stooping  down  to  look  for  them,  and  then 
distributing  them  amongst  the  various  claimants  witli  the 
anxious  face  and  mien  of  the  parish  beadle  dividing  a  dole 
among  paupers.  , 

These  .donations  were  accepted  with  the  usual  clamour  and 

'  ?««  FurnKure  of  Kenllworth.    Note  18. 
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nW«  of  applause  common  on  such  occasions  ;  but,  as  the  parties 
gntified  were  chieHy  dependants  of  Lord  Leicester,  it  was  Var- 
ney  whose  name  wa^  repeated  with  the  loudest  acclamations. 
Lamboume,  especially,  distinguished  himself  by  his  vocifera- 
tions of  '  Long  life  to  Sir  Richard  Vamey !  Health  and 
honour  to  Sir  Richard !   Nerer  was  a  more  worthy  kniffht 

dubbed !'  then,  suddenly  sinking  his  Toine,  he  added  — 

'  .since  the  valiant  Sir  Pandarus  of  Troy  '  —  a  winding-up  of  his 
clamorous  applause  which  set  all  men  a-linghing  who  were 
within  hearing  of  it 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  an^hing  farther  of  the  festivities  of 
the  evening,  which  were  so  brilliant  in  themselves,  and  received 
with  such  obvious  and  willing  satisfaction  by  the  Queen,  that 
Ijeicester  retired  to  his  own  apartment  with  all  the  giddy 
raptiireA  of  successful  ambition.  Vamey,  who  had  changed  his 
Hplendid  attire,  and  now  waited  on  his  patron  in  a  very  modest 
and  plain  undress,  attended  to  do  the  honours  of  we  earl's 
cottcher. 

'How!  Sir  Richard,'  said  Leicester,  smiling,  'your  new  rank 
Rcarce  saits  the  humility  of  this  attendance.' 

'I  would  disown  that  rank,  my  lord,'  said  Vamey,  'could  I 
thi  'k  it  was  to  remove  me  to  a  distance  from  your  lordship's 
person.' 

'Thou  art  a  grateful  fellow,'  said  Leicester  ;  'but  I  must  not 
allow  yon  to  do  what  would  abate  you  in  the  opinion  of  others.' 

While  thus  speaking,  he  still  accepted,  without  hesitation, 
the  otfices  about  his  person,  which  the  new-made  knight  seemed 
to  rend'ir  as  eagerly  as  if  he  had  really  felt,  in  discharging  the 
task,  that  pleasnre  which  his  words  espresso  i. 

'  I  am  not  afraid  of  men's  misconstruction,'  he  said,  in  answer 
to  Leicester's  remark,  '  since  there  is  not  —  permit  me  to  undo 
the  collar  —  a  man  within  the  castle  who  does  not  expect  very 
soon  to  see  persons  of  a  rank  far  superior  to  that  which,  by 
your  goodness,  I  now  hold,  rendering  the  duties  of  the  bed- 
chamber to  you,  and  accounting  it  an  honour.' 

'  It  might,  indeed,  so  have  been,'  said  the  earl,  with  an  in- 
voluntary sigh  ;  and  then  presently  added,  '  My  gown,  Vamey 
—  I  will  look  out  on  the  night  Is  not  the  moon  near  to  the 
full?' 

'I  think  so,  my  lord,  according  to  the  calendar,'  answered 
Vamey. 

There  was  an  abutting  window,  which  opened  on  a  small 
projecting  balcony  of  stone,  battlemented  as  is  usual  in  Gothic 
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castles.  The  earl  undid  the  lattice,  and  stepped  out  into  the 
open  air.  The  station  he  had  chosen  commanded  an  extensive 
view  of  the  lake  and  «roodlands  beyond,  where  the  bright  inoon- 
hght  restCKi  on  the  clear  blue  waters  and  the  distant  luiisses 
of  oak  and  elm  trees.  The  moon  rode  hi^h  in  the  heavens, 
attended  by  thousands  and  thousands  of  inferior  luminaries. 
All  seemed  already  to  be  hushed  in  the  nether  world,  except- 
ing occasionally  the  voice  of  the  watch,  for  the  yeomen  of 
the  ^ard  performed  that  fluty  wherever  the  Queen  was  pres- 
ent m  person,  and  the  distant  baying  of  the  hounds,  dis- 
turbed by  the  preparations  amongst  the  grooms  and  prickers 
for  a  magnificent  hunt,  which  was  to  be  the  amusement  uf  the 
next  day. 

Leicester  looked  out  on  the  blue  arch  of  heaven,  with 
gestures  and  a  countenance  expressive  of  anxious  exultation, 
while  Vamey,  who  remained  within  the  darkened  apartment, 
could,  himself  unnoticed,  with  a  secret  satis&ction,  sec  his 

Eatron  stretch  his  hands  with  earnest  gesticulation  towards  the 
eavenlv  bodies. 

'  Ye  distant  orbs  of  living  fire,'  so  ran  the  muttered  invoca- 
tion of  the  ambitious  earl,  '  ye  are  silent  while  you  wheel 
your  mystic  rounds,  but  Wisdom  has  given  to  you  a  V(jice. 
Tell  me,  then,  to  what  end  is  my  high  course  destined :  Shall 
the  jfreatness  to  which  I  have  aspired  be  bright,  pre-eminent, 
and  stable  as  your  own  ;  or  am  I  but  doomed  to  draw  a  brief 
and  glittering  train  along  the  nightly  darkness,  and  then  to  sink 
down  to  earth,  like  the  ^e  refuse  of  those  artificial  fires  with 
which  men  emulate  your  rays  V 

He  looked  on  the  heavens  in  profound  silence  for  a  minute 
or  two  longer,  and  then  again  stepped  into  the  apartment,  where 
Vamey  seemed  to  have  been  engaged  in  putting  the  earl's 
jewels  into  a  casket. 

'  What  said  Alasco  of  my  horoscope  1 '  demanded  Leicester. 
'  You  already  told  me,  but  it  has  escaped  me,  for  I  think  but 
lightly  of  that  art' 

'Many  learned  and  great  men  have  thought  otherwise,'  said 
Varney ;  'and,  not  to  flatter  your  lordship,  my  own  opinion 
leans  that  way.' 

'  Ay,  Saul  among  the  prophets ! '  said  Leicester.  '  I  tlioufjlit 
thou  wert  sceptical  in  all  such  matters  as  thou  couhlst  mitiior 
see,  hear,  smell,  taste,  or  touch,  and  that  thy  belief  was  limited 
by  thy  senses.' 

'Perhaps,  my  lord,' said  Varmy,  'I  may  be  misled  (jii  the 
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present  occasion  by  my  wish  to  find  the  predictions  of  astrology 
true.  Alasco  says  that  your  &TOurite  planet  is  culminating, 
and  that  the  adverse  influence  —  he  would  not  use  a  plainer 
^jra  —  though  not  overcome,  was  evidently  combust^  I  think 
he  said,  or  retrograde.' 

'It  is  even  so,'  said  Leicester,  looking  at  an  abstract  of 
astrological  calculations  which  he  had  in  his  hand  :  'the 
stronger  influence  will  prevail,  and,  as  I  think,  the  evil  hour 
po.ss  away.  Lend  me  your  hand.  Sir  Richard,  to  doff  my 
gown ;  and  remain  an  iuntant,  if  it  is  not  too  burdensome  to 
your  knighthood,  while  I  compose  myself  to  sleep.  ^  I  believe 
the  bustle  of  this  day  has  fevered  my  blood,  for  it  streams 
through  my  veins  like  a  current  of  molten  leiewl  —  remain  an 
instant,  I  pray  you  :  I  would  fain  feel  my  eyes  heavy  ere  I 
closed  them.' 

Vamey  officiouslv  assisted  his  lord  to  bed,  and  placed  a 
massive  silver  night-lamp,  with  a  short  sword,  on  a  marble 
table  which  stood  close  by  the  head  of  the  coucL  Either  in 
order  to  avoid  the  light  of  the  lamp,  or  to  hide  his  countenance 
from  Vamey,  Leicester  drew  the  curtain,  heavy  with  entwined 
silk  and  gold,  so  as  completely  to  shade  his  Smjc.  Vamey  took 
a  seat  near  the  bed,  but  with  his  back  towards  his  master,  as  if 
to  intimate  that  he  was  not  watching  him,  and  quietly  waited 
till  Leicester  himself  led  the  way  to  the  topic  by  which  his 
mind  was  engrossed. 

'  And  so,  Vamey,'  said  the  earl,  after  waiting  in  vain  till  his 
dependant  should  commence  the  conversation, '  men  talk  of  the 
Queen's  fiivour  towards  me  1 ' 

'  Ay,  my  good  lord,'  said  Vamey ;  '  of  what  can  they  else, 
since  it  is  so  strongly  manifested  ^ '        . 

'  She  is  indeed  my  good  and  ^racions  mistress,'  said  Leicester, 
after  another  pa' :-e  j  '  but  it  is  written,  "Put  not  thy  trust  in 
princes."' 

'  A  good  sentence  and  a  true,'  said  Varnoy,  '  unless  you  can 
unite  their  interest  with  yours  so  absolutely  that  they  must 
needs  sit  on  your  wrist  like  hooded  hawks.' 

'I  know  what  thou  meanest,'  said  Leicester,  impatiently, 
'  though  thou  art  to-night  so  prudentially  careful  of  what  thou 
sayest  to  me.  Thou  wouldst  intimate,  I  might  marrjr  the  Queen 
if  I  would?' 

'  It  is  your  speech,  my  lord,  not  mine,'  answered  Varoey 
'but  whosesoever  be  the  speech,  it  is  the  thought  of  ninety- 
nine  out  of  an  hundred  men  throughout  broad  England.' 
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'  Ay,  but,'  Baid  Leicester,  taming  himself  in  his  bed,  '  the 
hundredth  man  knows  better.  Thou,  for  example,  knowest 
the  obstacle  that  cannot  be  overleaped.' 

'  It  must,  my  lord,  if  the  stars  speak  true,'  said  Varney, 
composedly. 

'  What !  talk'st  thou  of  them,'  said  Leicester,  '  that  believest 
not  in  them  or  in  aught  else  ? ' 

'You  mistake,  my  lord,  under  your  gracious  pardon,'  said 
Varney  :  '  I  believe  in  many  things  that  predict  the  future.  I 
believe,  if  showers  Ml  in  April,  that  we  shall  have  flowers  in 
May ;  that  if  the  sun  shines,  grain  will  ripen ;  and  I  believe 
in  much  natural  philosophy  to  the  same  effect,  which,  if  the 
stars  swear  to  me,  I  will  sav  the  stars  speak  the  trutL  And  in 
like  manner,  I  will  not  disbelieve  that  which  I  see  wished  for 
and  expected  on  earth,  solely  because  the  astrologers  have  read 
it  in  the  heavens.' 

'  Thou  art  right,'  said  Leicester,  again  tossing  himself  on  his 
couch  — '  earth  does  wish  for  it.  I  have  had  advices  from  the 
Reformed  Churches  of  Grermany,  from  the  Low  Countries,  from 
Switzerland,  urging  this  as  a  point  on  which  Europe's  safety 
depends.  France  will  not  oppose  it.  The  ruling  party  in 
Scotland  look  to  it  as  their  best  security.  Spain  fears  it,  but 
cannot  prevent  it.    And  yet  thou  knowest  it  is  impossible.' 

'I  know  not  that,  my  lord,'  said  Varney :  'the  countess  is 
indisposed.' 

'  Villain ! '  said  Leicester,  startit  up  on  his  couch,  and  seizing 
the  sword  which  lay  on  the  table  beside  him,  '  go  thy  thoughts 
that  way  ?    Thou  wouldst  not  do  murder  ! ' 

'  For  whom  or  what  do  you  hold  me,  my  lord  ? '  said  Varney, 
assuming  the  superiority  of  an  innocent  man  subjected  to  unjust 
suspicion.  '  I  said  nothing  to  deserve  such  a  horrid  imputation 
as  your  violence  infers.  I  said  but  that  the  countess  was  ill. 
And  countess  though  she  be  —  lovely  and  beloved  as  she  is 
surely  your  lordship  must  hold  her  to  be  mortal  ?  She  may 
die,  and  your  lordship's  hand  become  once  more  your  own.' 

'  Away !  —  away  ! '  said  Leicester ;  '  let  me  have  no  more  of 
this.' 

'Good-night,  my  lord,'  said  Varney,  seeming  to  ni'derstand 
this  as  a  command  to  depart ;  but  Leicester's  voice  interrupted 
his  purpose. 

'Thou  'scapest  me  not  thu,s,  sir  fool,'  said  he ;  '  1  tliink  thy 
knighthood  has  addled  thy  brains.  Confess  tliou  hast  talked  of 
impossibilities  as  of  things  which  may  come  to  pass,' 
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•My  lord,  long  live  your  fair  countess,'  said  Varney;  'but 
neither  your  love  nor  my  good  wishes  can  make  her  immortal. 
But  God  grant  she  live  long  to  be  happy  herself  and  to  render 
you  so !  1  see  not  but  you  may  be  King  of  England  notwith- 
standing.' ,  ,      •  ,  T    •      X 

'  Nay,  now,  Varney,  thou  art  stark  mad,  said  Leicester. 

'  I  would  I  were  myself  within  the  same  nearness  to  a  good 
estate  of  freehold,'  said  Varney.  '  Have  wp  not  known  in  other, 
countries,  how  a  left-handed  marriage  might  subsist  betwixtl 
persons  of  differing  degree  ?— ay,  and  be  no  hindrance  to  pre- 
vent the  husband  from  conjoining  himself  afterwards  with  a 
more  suitable  partner  V 

'  I  have  heard  of  such  things  in  Germany,'  said  Leicester.  _ 

'Ay,  and  the  most  learned  doctors  in  foreign  universities 
justify  the  practice  from  the  Old  Testament,  said  Varney. 
'  And,  after  all,  where  is  the  harm  ?  The  beautiful  partner 
whom  you  have  chosen  for  true  love  hM  your  secret  hours  of 
relaxation  and  affection.  Her  fame  is  safe ;  her  conscience  may 
slumber  securely.  You  have  wealth  to  provide  royally  for  your 
issue,  should  Heaven  bless  you  with  offspring.  Meanwhile,  you 
may  give  to  Elizabeth  ten  times  the  leisure,  and  ten  thousand 
times  the  affection,  that  ever  Don  Philip  of  Spain  spared  to  her 
sister  Mary ;  yet  you  know  how  she  doted  on  him  though  so 
coll',  and  neglectful.  It  reouires  but  a  close  mouth  and  an  open 
brow,  and  you  keep  your  Eleanor  and  your  fair  Rosamond  far 
er  ugb  separate.  Leave  me  to  build  you  a  bower  to  which  no 
jea'xis  queen  shall  find  a  clue.' 

Leicester  was  silent  for  a  moment,  then  sighed  and  said,  '  It 
is  impossible.  Good-night,  Sir  Richard  Varney  ;  yet  stay — — 
Can  yon  guess  what  meant  Tressilian  by  showing  himself  in 
su(;h  careless  guise  before  the  Queen  to-day?  To  strike  her 
tender  heart,  I  should  guess,  \...  .  all  the  sympathies  due  to  a 
lover  abandoned  by  his  mistress,  and  abandoning  himself 

Varney,  smothering  a  sneering  laugh,  answered, '  He  believed 
Master  'rressilian  had  no  such  matter  in  his  head.' 

'  How !  ■  said  Leicester,  '  what  mean'st  thou  1  There  is  ever 
kuavevy  in  that  laugh  of  t'  ine,  Varney.' 

'  I  only  meant,  my  lord,'  said  Varney,  '  that  Tressilian  has 

taken  the  sure  way  to  avoid  heart-breaking.     He  hath  had  a 

companion  —  a   female  companion  —  a   mistress  —  a   feort  of 

Vs  wife  or  sister,  as  I  believe  — with  him  in  Mervyn's 

^  ,.er,  where  I  quartered  liini  for  certain  reasons  of  my  own.' 

'  A  mistress  !  mean'st  thou  a  paramour  ] ' 
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'Ay,  my  lord ;  what  female  else  waits  for  hours  in  a  gentle- 
m's  chamber  ? ' 


'By  my  fiuth,  time  and  space  fitting,  this  were  a  good  tale 
to  tell,'  said  Leicester.  '  I  ever  distrusted  those  bookish,  hTOo- 
critical,  seeming-virtuous  scholar  Well,  Master  Tressilian 
rnaketi  somewhat  familiar  with  my  house ;  if  I  look  it  over,  he 
is  indebted  to  it  for  certain  recollections.  I  would  not  harm 
him  more  than  I  can  help.    Keep  eye  on  him,  however,  Varney.' 

'I  lodged  him  for  that  reason,  said  Varney,  'in  Mervyn's 
Tower,  where  he  is  under  the  eye  of  my  very  vigilant,  if  he 
were  not  also  my  very  drunken,  servant,  Michael  Lamboume, 
whom  I  have  told  jrour  Grace  of 

'  Grace  ! '  said  Leicester ; '  what  mean'st  thou  by  that  epithet  1 ' 

'It  came  unawares,  my  lord;  and  yet  it  sounds  so  very 
natural  that  I  cannot  recall  it' 

'It  is  thine  own  preferment  that  hath  turned  thy  brain,' 
said  Leicester,  laughing ;  '  new  honours  are  as  heady  as  uew 
wine.'  • 

'May  your  lordship  soon  have  cause  to  say  so  from  experi- 
ence,' said  Varney;  and,  wishing  his  patron  good-night,  he 
withdrew. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII 


Here  stands  the  victim  ;  there  the  prond  betrayer, 
£'eu  as  the  hind  pull'd  down  by  strangling  doga 
Lies  at  the  hunter's  feet,  who  courteous  proffers 
To  some  high  dauie,  the  Dian  of  the  chase, 
To  whom  he  looks  for  guerdon,  his  sliarp  blade. 
To  gash  the  sobbing  throat 

The  Woodsman. 
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WE  are  now  to  return  to  Mervyn'a  Bower,  the  apart- 
ment, or  rather  the  prison,  of  the  unfortunate 
countess  of  Leicester,  who  for  some  time  kept  within 
bounds  her  uncertainty  and  her  impatience.  She  was  aware 
that,  in  the  tumult  of  the  day,  there  might  be  some  delay  ere 
her  letter  could  be  safely  conveyed  to  the  hands  of  Leicester, 
and  that  some  time  more  might  elapse  ere  he  could  extricate 
himself  from  the  necessary  attendance  on  Elizabeth,  to  come 
and  visit  her  in  her  secret  bower.  '  I  will  not  expect  him,'  she 
said,  '  till  night :  he  cannot  be  absent  from  his  royal  guest,  even 
to  see  me.  He  wiU,  I  know,  come  earlier  if  it  be  possible,  but 
1  will  not  expect  him  before  night'  And  yet  all  the  while  she 
did  expect  him ;  and,  while  she  tried  to  argue  herself  into  a 
contrary  belief,  each  hasty  noise,  of  the  hundred  which  she 
heard,  sounded  like  the  hurried  step  of  Leicester  on  the  stair- 
case, hasting  to  fold  her  in  his  arms. 

The  fatigue  of  body  which  Amy  had  lately  undergone, 
with  the  agitation  of  mind  natural  to  so  cruel  a  state  of 
uncertainty,  began  by  degrees  strongly  to  affect  her  nerves, 
and  she  almost  feared  her  total  inability  to  maintain  the 
necessary  self-command  through  the  scenes  which  might  lie 
before  her.  But,  although  spoiled  by  an  over-indulgent  system 
of  education,  Anay  had  naturally  a  mind  of  great  power,  united 
witli  a  frame  which  her  share  in  her  father's  woodland  exercises 
had  rendered  uncommonly  healthy.  She  summoned  to  her  aid 
such  mental  and  bodily  resources;  and  not  i  t  onscious  how 
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much  the  issue  of  lior  hte  might  depend  on  her  own  self- 
possession,  she  prayed  ii  rnally  for  strength  of  body  and  for 
mental  fortitude,  and  rt  . « ed,  at  the  same  time,  to  yield  to 
no  nervous  impulse  which  might  weaken  either. 

Yet,  when  the  great  bell  of  the  castle,  which  was  placed  in 
Cajsar's  Tower,  at  no  great  distance  from  that  called  Mervyn's, 
began  to  send  its  pealing  clamour  abroad,  in  signal  of  the 
arrival  of  the  royal  procession,  the  din  was  so  painfully  acute 
to  ears  rendered  nervously  sensitive  by  anxiety,  that  she  could 
hardl;^^  forbear  shrieking  with  anguish  in  answer  to  every 
stunning  clash  of  the  relentless  peal. 

Shortly  afterwards,  when  the  small  apartment  was  at  once 
enlightened  by  the  shower  of  artificial  fires  with  which  the  air 
was  suddenly  filled,  and  which  crossed  each  other  like  fiery 
spirits,  each  bent  on  his  own  separate  mission,  or  like  .sala- 
manders executing  a  fix)lic  dance  in  the  region  of  the  sylphs, 
the  countess  felt  at  first  as  if  each  rocket  shot  close  by  her 
eyes,  and  discharged  its  sparks  and  Hashes  so  nigh  that  Hhe 
could  feel  a  sense  of  the  heat  But  she  struggled  against  the.se 
&nta8tic  terrors,  and  compelled  herself  to  arise,  stand  by  the 
window,  look  out,  and  gaze  upon  a  sight  which  at  aiiotlier 
time  would  have  appeared  to  her  at  once  captivating  and 
fearful.  The  magnificent  towers  of  the  castle  were  enveloped 
in  garlands  of  artificial  fire,  or  shrouded  with  tiaras  of  pale 
smoke.  The  surface  of  the  lake  glowed  like  molten  iron,  wiile 
many  fireworks  (then  thought  extremely  wonderful,  though 
now  common),  whose  flame  continued  to  exist  in  the  opposing 
eltJaent,  dived  and  rose,  hissed  and  roared,  and  spouted  lire, 
like  so  many  dragons  of  enchantment  sporting  upon  a  burning 
lake. 

Even  Amy  was  for  a  moment  interested  by  what  wa.s  to  her 
so  new  a  scene.  'I  had  thought  it  magical  art^'  she  said,  'but 
poor  Tressilian  taught  me  to  judge  of  such  things  a.s  they  are. 
Great  Gkxi !  and  may  not  these  idle  splendours  resemble  my 
own  hoped-for  happiness  —  a  single  spark,  which  is  in.stantly 
swallowed  up  by  surrounding  darkness  —  a  precarious  <;low, 
which  rises  but  for  a  brief  space  into  the  air,  that  its  fall  may 
be  the  lower  1  0  Leicester  f  after  all  —  all  that  thou  ha.st  said 
—  l\ast  sworn  —  that  Amy  was  thy  love,  thy  life,  can  it  be  that 
thou  art  the  magician  at  who.se  nod  these  enchantradnts  arise, 
and  that  she  sees  them  as  an  outcast,  if  not  a  captive  ? ' 

The  sus  ained,  prolonged,  and  repeated  bursts  of  music 
from  so  many  different  (juarters,  and  at  so  many  varying  puiuts 
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of  distance,  which  sounded  as  if  not  the  Castle  venilworth 
only,  but  the  whole  country  around,  jad  been  at  once  the 
scene  of  solemnising  some  high  national  festival,  carried  the 
same  oppressive  thought  still  closer  to  he  heart,  while  some 
notes  wouIq  melt  in  distant  and  falling  tones,  as  if  in  com- 
passion for  her  sorrows,  and  some  burst  close  and  near  upon 
her,  as  if  mocking  her  misery,  with  ail  the  insolence  of  unlimited 
mirth.  'Those  sounds,'  she  said,  'are  mine  — mine  because 
they  are  his  ;  but  I  cannot  say,  "  Be  still,  these  loud  strain?  suit 
me  not" ;  and  the  voice  of  the  meanest  peasant  that  mingles  in 
the  dance  would  have  more  power  to  modulate  the  music  than 
the  command  of  her  who  i£  mistress  of  all ! ' 

By  degrees  the  sounds  of  revelry  died  away,  and  the 
countess  withdrew  from  the  window  at  which  she  had  sate 
listening  to  thein.  It  was  night,  but  the  moon  afforded  con- 
siderable light  in  the  room,  so  that  Amy  was  able  to  make  the 
arrangement  which  she  judged  necessary.  There  was  hope 
that  Leicester  might  come  to  her  aprtment  as  soon  as  the 
revel  in  the  castle  had  subsided;  but  there  was  also  risk 
she  might  be  disturbed  by  some  unauthorised  intruder.  She 
had  lost  confidence  in  the  key,  since  Tressilian  had  entered 
so  easily,  though  the  door  was  locked  on  the  inside;  yet  all 
the  additional  security  she  could  think  of  was  to  place  the 
table  across  the  door,  that  she  might  be  warned  by  the  noise, 
should  any  one  attempt  to  enter.  Having  taken  these  necessary 
precautions,  the  unfortunate  lady  withdrew  to  her  couch, 
stretched  herself  down  on  it,  mused  in  anxious  expectation, 
and  counted  more  than  one  hour  after  midnight,  till  exhausted 
nature  proved  too  strong  for  love,  for  grief,  for  fear,  nay,  even 
for  unr3rtainty,  and  she  slept. 

Yes,  she  slept.  The  Indian  sleeps  at  the  stake,  in  the 
intf<-  Is  b-^tweeu  his  tortures ;  and  mental  torments,  in  like 
nif'v  ust  by  long  continuance  the  sensibility  of  the 

s"    .  jat  an  interval  of  lethargic  repose  must  necessarily 

ei     0  pangs  which  they  inflict  can  again  be  renewed. 

untess  slept,  then,  for  several  hours,  and  dreamed 
that  sne  v.as  m  the  ancient  house  at  Cumnor  Place,  listening 
for  tlie  low  whistle  with  which  Leicester  often  used  to  announce 
his  presence  in  the  courtyard,  when  arriving  suddenly  on  one 

V  1  ^^f^^  ^^^^'  ^"*  ""  ^^^^  occasion,  instead  of  a  whistle, 
she  heard  the  peculiar  blast  of  a  bugle-horn,  such  as  her  father 
used  to  wind  on  the  fall  of  the  stag,  and  which  huntsmen  then 
called  a  'mort.'    She  ran,  as  she  thought,  to  a  window  that 
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looked  into  the  courtvBrd,  which  she  saw  filled  with  men  in 
mounting  garments.  The  old  curate  seemed  about  to  read  tlie 
funera.^  service.  Mumblazen,  tricked  out  in  an  antique  dress, 
like  an  ancient  herald,  held  aloft  a  scutcheon,  with  its  usual 
decorations  of  skulls,  cross-bones,  and  hour-glasses,  surrounding 
a  coat-of-arms,  ul'  which  she  could  only  distinguish  that  it  vsas 
surmounted  with  an  earl's  coronet  The  old  man  lookeil  at 
her  with  a  ghastly  smile,  and  said,  '  Amy,  are  they  not  riglitly  ■ 
quartered  ] '  Just  as  he  spoke,  the  horns  again  poured  on  her 
ear  the  melancholy  yet  wild  strum  of  the  mort,  or  death-n<>te, 
and  she  awoke. 

The  countess  awoke  to  hear  a  real  bugle-note,  or  rather  the 
combined  breath  of  many  bugles,  sounding  not  the  mort,  but  the 
jolly  reveille,  to  remind  the  inmates  of  the  Castle  of  Kenilworth 
that  the  pleasures  of  the  day  were  to  commence  with  a  mag- 
nificent stag-hunting  in  the  neighbouring  chase.  Amy  started 
up  from  her  couch,  listened  to  the  sound,  Siivv  the  first  beams 
of  the  summer  morning  already  twinkle  through  the  lattice  of 
her  window,  and  recollected,  with  feelings  of  giddy  agony,  where 
she  was,  and  how  circumstanced. 

'  He  thinks  no*  of  im^  she  said  —  *  he  will  not  come  nigh  me  I 
A  queen  is  his  guest,  and  what  cares  he  in  what  corner  of  his 
huge  castle  a  wretch  like  me  pines  in  doubt,  which  is  fivst 
fading  into  despair  \ '  At  once  a  sound  at  the  door,  as  of  some 
one  attempting  to  open  it  softly,  filled  her  wi'h  an  ineHiilile 
mixture  of  joy  and  fear ;  and,  hastening  to  remove  the  olistai  le 
she  had  placed  against  the  door,  and  to  unlock  it,  she  had  the 
precaution  to  ask,  '  Is  it  thou,  my  love  t ' 

'  Yes  my  countess,'  murmured  a  whisper  in  reply. 

She  threw  open  the  door,  and  exclaiming,  '  Leicester ! '  flung 
her  arms  around  the  neck  of  the  man  who  stood  without, 
muffled  in  his  cloak. 

♦  No  —  not  quite  Leicester,'  answered  Michael  Lambourno,  ii.. 
he  it  was,  returning  the  caress  with  vehemence  —  'not  i["ite 
Leicester,  my  lovely  and  most  loving  duchess,  but  as  good  a 
man.' 

With  an  exertion  of  force  of  which  she  would  at  another 
time  have  thought  herself  incapable,  the  countess  freed  iier  elf 
from  the  profane  and  profaning  grasp  of  the  drunken  debauchee, 
and  retreated  into  the  midst  of  her  apartment,  where  despair 
gave  her  courage  to  make  a  stand. 

As  Lamboume,  on  entering,  dropped  the  lap  of  his  cloak 
from  his  face,  she  knew  Varney's  profligate  servant,  the  very 
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Ust  person,  excepting  his  detested  master,  by  whom  she  would 
have  wished  to  be  discovered.  But  she  was  still  closely  muffled 
in  her  travelling  dress,  and  as  Lamboume  had  scarce  ever  been 
admitted  to  her  presence  at  Cuiunor  Place,  her  person,  she  hoped, 
might  not  be  so  well  known  to  him  as  his  was  to  her,  owing  to 
Janet's  pointing  him  frequently  out  as  he  crossed  the  court, 
and  telling  stones  of  his  wickemiess.  She  might  have  had  still 
greater  confidence  in  her  disguise  bad  her  experience  enabled 
her  to  discover  that  he  was  much  intoxicated  ■  but  this  could 
scarce  have  consoled  her  for  the  risk  which  flhe  might  incur 
firom  such  a  character,  in  sucl  a  time,  place,  and  circumstances. 

Ijaniboume  flung  the  door  behind  him  as  he  entered,  and 
folding  his  arms,  as  if  in  mocker*  of  the  attitude  of  distraction 
into  which  Amy  had  thrown  herself,  he  proceeded  thus  :  '  Hwk 
ye,  most  fiair  Calipolis  —  or  most  lovely  countess  of  clouts,  and 
divine  duchess  of  dark  comers  —  if  thou  takest  all  that  trouble 
of  skewering  thyself  together,  like  a  trussed  fowl,  that  there 
may  be  more  pleasure  in  the  carving,  even  save  thyself  the 
labour.  I  love  thv  first  frank  manner  the  best ;  like  thy  nresent 
as  little  (he  made  a  step  towards  her,  and  staggerea)  —  as 
little  as  —  such  a  damned  uneven  floor  as  this,  where  a  gentle- 
man may  break  his  neck,  if  he  does  not  walk  as  upright  as  a 
posture-master  on  the  tight-rope.' 

'  Stand  back ! '  said  the  countess :  '  do  not  approach  nearer 
to  me  on  thy  peril ! ' 

'  My  peril !  and  stand  back !  Why,  how  now,  madam  t 
Must  you  have  a  better  mate  than  honest  Mike  Lamboume  1 
I  have  been  in  America,  girl,  where  the  gold  grows,  and  have 
brought  off  such  a  lo"d  on 't * 

'Good  friend,'  said  the  countess  in  great  terror  at  the 
ruffian's  determined  and  audacious  manner,  '  I  prithee  begone, 
and  leave  me.' 

'  And  so  I  wir  'tty  one,  when  we  are  tired  of  each  other's 
company,  not  a  ^  jooner.'  He  seized  her  by  the  arm,  while, 
incapable  of  further  defence,  she  uttered  shriek  upon  shriek. 
'  Nay,  scream  away  if  you  like  it,'  said  he,  still  holding  her 
fast :  '  I  have  heard  the  sea  at  the  loudest,  and  I  mind  a 
squalling  woman  no  more  than  a  miauling  kitten.  Damn  me ! 
I  have  heard  fifty  or  a  hundred  screaming  at  once,  when  there 
was  a  town  stormed.' 

The  cries  of  the  countess,  however,  brought  unexpected  aid, 
in  the  person  of  Laurence  Staples,  who  had  heard  her  exclama- 
tions from  his  apartment  below,  and  entered  in  good  time  to 
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•ave  her  from  being  discovered,  if  not  from  more  atrocious 
violence.  I^arenoe  was  drank  also  from  the  debauch  of  the 
preceding  night ;  but  fortunately  his  intoxication  had  taken  a 
different  turn  fit)m  that  of  Lambourae. 

'What  the  devil's  noise  is  this  in  the  ward?'  he  said 
'  What !  man  and  woman  together  in  the  same  cell !  that  is 
aoainst  rale.  I  will  Lave  decency  under  my  rale,  by  St.  Peter 
of  the  Fetters.' 

'  Get  thee  downstairs,  thou  drunken  beast,'  said  Lambourue ; 
'seest  thou  not  the  lady  and  I  would  be  private  ? ' 

'Good  sir  — worthy  sir,'  said  the  countess,  addressing  the 
jailor,  '  do  but  save  me  from  him,  for  the  sake  of  mercy ! ' 

'  She  speaks  feirly,'  said  the  jailor,  'and  I  will  take  her  i>art. 
I  love  my  prisoners ;  and  I  have  had  as  good  prisoners  under 
my  key  as  they  have  had  in  Newgate  or  the  Compter.  And 
80,  being  one  of  my  lambkins,  as  I  say,  no  one  iluill  disturb 
her  in  her  penfold.  So,  let  ^'o  the  woman,  or  I  '11  knock  your 
brains  out  with  my  keys.' 

'  I  '11  make  a  blood-pudding  of  thy  midriff  first,'  answered 
Lambourae,  laying  his  left  hand  on  his  dagger,  but  still  detain- 
ing *he  countess  by  the  arm  with  his  right.  '  So  have  at  thee, 
tho  "Id  ostrich,  whose  only  living  is  upon  a  bunch  of  iron 
keys! 

Laurence  raised  the  arm  of  Michael,  and  prevented  him 
fit)m  drawing  his  dagger;  and  as  Lambourae  struggled  and 
strove  to  shake  him  off,  the  countess  made  a  sudden  exertion 
on  her  side,  and  slipping  her  hand  out  of  the  glove  on  which 
the  raffian  still  kept  hold,  she  gained  her  liberty  and,  escap- 
ing from  the  apartment,  ran  downstairs;  while,  at  the  same 
moment,  she  heard  the  two  combatants  fall  on  the  floor  with  a 
noise  which  increased  her  terror.  1  ■  .,  outer  wicket  offered  no 
impediment  to  her  flight,  having  been  opened  for  Lambonnu's 
admittance ;  so  that  she  succeeded  in  escaping  down  the  stair, 
and  fled  into  the  rleasance,  which  seemed  to  her  hasty  glance 
the  direction  in  which  she  was  most  likely  to  avoid  pursuit. 

Meanwhile,  Laurence  and  Lambourne  rolled  on  the  floor 
of  the  apartment,  closely  grappled  together.  Neither  had, 
happily,  opportunity  to  draw  their  daggers;  but  liaurence 
found  space  enough  to  dash  his  heavy  keys  across  Michaels 
face,  and  Michael,  in  retuM,  grasped  the  turnkey  so  felly  by 
the  throat  that  the  b!'"  '  pushed  from  nose  and  moutii ;  so 
that  they  were  bot!i  go« »  and  filthy  spectacles,  when  om-  of 
the  other  officers  of  the  household,  attracted  by  the  no'  e  of 
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the  irajr,  entered  the  room,  &nd  with  some  difficulty  effected 
the  separation  of  the  eombatanta. 

'A  murrain  on  you  both,'  said  the  charitable  mediator, 
'and  especiallv  on  you,  Master  Lamboume!  What  the  fiend 
lie  you  here  for,  fighting  on  the  floor,  like  two  butchers'  curs 
in  the  kennel  of  the  shambles  V 

Lamboume  arose,  and,  somewhat  sobered  by  the  interposi- 
tion of  a  third  party,  looked  with  something  less  than  his 
usual  brazen  impudence  of  visage.  '  We  fought  for  a  wench, 
an  thou  must  know,'  was  his  reply. 

'  A  wench !    Where  is  she  ? '  said  the  officer. 

'Why,  vanished,  I  think,'  said  Lamboume,  looking  around 
bim  ; '  unless  Laurence  hath  swallowed  her.  That  filthy  paunch 
of  his  devours  as  many  distressed  damsels  and  oppressed  orphans 
as  e'er  a  giant  in  King  Arthur's  history :  they  are  his  prime 
food ;  he  worries  them  body,  soul,  and  substance.' 

'Ay  — ay!  It's  no  matter,'  said  Laurence,  gathering  up 
his  huge  ungainly  form  from  the  floor ;  *  but  I  have  had  your 
betters,  Mastei  Michael  Lam''^ume,  under  the  little  turn  of 
my  forefinger  and  thumb ;  and  I  shall  have  thee,  before  all 's 
done,  under  my  hatches.  The  impudence  of  thv  brow  will  not 
always  save  thy  shin-bones  from  iron,  and  thy  foul  thirsty 
gullet  from  a  hempen  cord.'  The  words  were  no  sooner  out  of 
his  mouth  than  Lamboume  again  made  at  him. 

'Nay,  go  not  to  it  again,'  said  the  sewer,  'or  I  will  call  for 
him  shall  tame  you  both,  and  that  is  Master  Vamey  —  Sir 
Richard,  1  mean ;  he  is  stirring,  I  promise  you :  I  saw  him 
cross  the  court  just  now.' 

'  Didst  thou,  by  G—  ? '  said  Lamboume,  seizing  on  the  basin 
and  ewer  which  stood  in  the  apartment.  '  Nay,  then,  element, 
do  thy  work.  I  thought  I  Lad  enough  of  thee  last  .night,  w^  " 
I  Hoated  about  for  Orion,  like  a  cork  on  a  fermenting  c  .> 
of  ale.' 

So  saying,  he  fell  to  work  to  cleanse  from  his  fwe  and  hands 
the  signs  of  the  fray,  and  get  his  apparel  into  some  j-.ler. 

'What  hast  thou  done  to  him  i '  saiH  +he  sewe:  sr-eaking 
aside  to  the  jailor  ;  'his  face  is  fearfully  buei'ed.' 

'  It  is  but  the  imprint  of  the  key  of  uiy  cabinet,  too  good 
a  mark  for  his  gallows-face.  No  man  shall  abuse  or  insult  my 
prisoners ;  they  are  my  jewels,  and  I  lock  them  in  safe  casket 
accordingly.  And  so,  mi.stres8,  leave  off  your  wailing.  Hey! 
why,  surely  there  was  a  woman  here  ! ' 

'1  think  you  are  all  mad  this  morning,'  said  the  sewer. 
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saw  DO  woman  here,  nor  no  man  neither  in  a  proper  sense,  but 
only  two  beasts  rolling  on  the  floor.' 

'Nay,  then,  I  am  undone,'  said  the  jailor:  'the  prison's 
broken,  that  is  alL  EenilworUi  prison  is  broken,'  he  continued, 
in  a  tone  of  maudlin  lamentation,  'which  was  the  strongest 
iail  betwixt  this  and  the  Welsh  marches  —  ay,  and  a  house  that 
has  had  knights,  and  earls,  and  kings  sleeping  in  it,  as  secure  as 
if  they  had  been  in  the  tower  of  London.  It  is  broken,  the 
prisoners  fled,  and  the  jailor  in  mach  danger  of  being  banged ! ' 

So  saying,  he  retreated  down  to  his  own  den  to  conclude  liis 
lamentations,  or  to  sleep  himself  sober.  Lamboume  and  the 
sewer  followed  him  close,  and  it  was  well  for  them,  since  the 

{'ailor,  out  of  mere  habit,  was  about  to  lock  the  wicket  after 
lim ;  and  had  thev  not  been  within  the  reach  of  interfering, 
they  would  have  bad  the  pleasure  of  being  shut  up  in  the 
turret-chamber,  from  which  the  countess  md  been  just  de- 
livered. 

That  unhappy  lady,  as  soon  as  she  found  herself  at  liberty, 
fled,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  into  the  Pleasance.  She 
had  seen  t!-is  richly  ornamented  space  of  ground  from  tlie 
window  of  Mervyn's  Tower  j  and  it  occurred  to  her,  at  the 
moment  of  her  escape,  that,  among  its  numerous  arbours, 
bowers,  fountains,  statues,  and  grottoes,  she  might  find  .some 
recess,  in  which  she  could  lie  concealed  until  she  nad  an  opipor- 
tunity  of  addressing  herself  to  a  protector,  to  whom  she  might 
communicate  as  much  as  she  dared  of  her  forlorn  situation,  and 
through  whose  means  she  might  supplicate  an  interview  with 
her  husband. 

'  If  I  could  see  my  guide,'  she  thought,  '  I  would  leani  if  lie 
had  delivered  my  letter.  Even  did  I  but  see  Tressilian,  it  were 
better  to  risk  Dudley's  anger,  by  confiding  my  whole  situation 
to  one  who  is  the  very  soul  of  honour,  than  to  run  the  hazard 
of  farther  insult  among  the  insolent  menials  of  this  ill  ruled 
place.  I  will  not  again  venture  into  an  inclosed  apartment. 
1  will  wait  —  I  will  watch ;  amidst  so  many  human  beings,  tlure 
must  be  some  kind  heart  which  can  judge  and  compassionate 
what  mine  endures.' 

In  truth,  more  than  one  party  entered  and  traversed  the 
Pleasance.  But  they  were  in  joyous  groups  of  four  or  five 
persons  together,  laughing  and  jesting  in  their  own  fulness  ut 
mirth  and  lightness  of  heart. 

The  retreat  which  she  had  chosen  gave  her  the  easy  idter- 
native  of  avoiding  observation.     It  was  but  stepping  bauk  to 
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the  farthest  recess  of  a  ^tto,  ornamented  with  rustic  work 
and  moss-seats,  and  terminated  by  a  fountain,  and  she  mwht 
easily  remain  concealed,  or  at  her  pleasure  discover  herself  to 
any  soUtary  wanderer  whose  curiosity  might  lead  him  to  that 
romantic  retirement.     Anticipating  such  an  opportunity,  she 
looked  into  the  clear  basin  which  the  silent  fountain  held  up 
to  her  like  a  mirror,  and  felt  shocked  at  her  own  appearance, 
and  doubtful  at  the  same  tune,  muffled  and  disfigured  as  her 
disguise  made  her  seem  to  herself,  whether  any  female  (and  it 
was  from  the  compassion  of  her  own  sex  that  she  chiefly  ex- 
pected sympathy)  would  engage  in  conference  with  so  suspicious 
an  object    Reasoning  thus  like  a  woman,  to  whom  external 
appearance  is  scarcely  in  any  circumstances  a  matter  of  unim- 
portance, and  like  a  beauty,  who  had  some  confidence  in  the 
power  of  her  own  charms,  she  laid  aside  her  travelling-cloak 
and  capotaine  hat,  and  placed  them  beside  her,  so  that  she 
could  assume  them  in  an  instant,  ere  one  could  penetrate  from 
the  entrance  of  the  grotto  to  its  extremity,  incase  the  intru- 
sion of  Vamey  or  of  Lamboume  should  render  such  disguise 
necessary.    The  dress  which  she  wore  under  these  vestments 
was  somewhat  of  a  theatrical  cast,  so  as  to  suit  the  assumed 
personage  of  one  of  the  females  who  was  to  act  in  the  pageant. 
Wayland  had  found  the  means  of  arranging  it  thus  upon  the 
second  day  of  their  journey,  having  experienced  the  service 
arising  from  the  assumption  of  such  a  character  on  the  preced- 
ing day.    The  fountain,  acting  both  as  a  mirror  and  ewer, 
afforded  Amy  the  means  of  a  brief  toilette,  of  which  she  availed 
herself  as  hastily  as  possible ;  then  took  in  her  hand  her  small 
casket  of  jewels  in  case  she  might  find  them  useful  intercessors, 
and  retiring  to  the  darkest  and  most  sequestered  nook,  sat 
down  on  a  seat  of  moss,  and  awaited  till  fate  should  give  her 
some  ''lance  of  rescue  or  of  propitiating  an  intercessor. 
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Have  you  not  seen  the  partridge  quake, 
Viewing  the  hawk  approaching  nigh  ! 

She  cuddles  close  beneath  the  brake, 
Afraid  to  sit,  afraid  to  fly. 

P&ios. 

IT  chanced,  upon  that  memorable  morning,  that  one  of  the 
earliest  of  the  huntress  train  who  appeared  from  her  cham- 
ber in  full  array  for  the  chase  was  the  princess  for  whom 
all  these  pleasures  were  instituted,  England's  Maiden  Queen. 
I  know  not  if  it  were  by  chance,  or  out  of  the  befitting  courte.sy 
due  to  a  mistress  by  whom  he  was  so  much  honoured,  that  she 
had  scarcely  made  one  step  beyond  the  threshold  of  her  chamber 
ere  Leicester  was  by  her  side,  and  proposed  to  her,  until  the 

Preparations  for  the  chase  had  been  completed,  to  view  the 
leasance  and  the  gardens  which  it  connected  with  the  castle- 
yard. 

To  this  new  scene  of  pleasures  they  walked,  the  earl's 
arm  affording  his  sovereign  the  occasional  support  which  she 
required,  where  flights  of  steps,  then  a  favourite  ornament  iu  a 
garden,  conducted  them  from  terrace  to  terrace  and  from  par- 
terre to  parterre.  The  ladies  in  attendance,  gifted  with  pru- 
dence, or  endowed  perhaps  with  the  amiable  desire  of  acting  as 
they  would  be  done  by,  did  not  conceive  their  duty  to  the 
Queen's  person  required  them,  though  they  lost  not  sight  of  her, 
to  ap[)roach  so  near  as  to  share,  or  perhaps  disturb,  the  con- 
versation betwixt  the  Queen  and  the  earl,  who  was  not  only 
her  host,  but  also  her  most  trusted,  esteemed,  and  favoured 
servant.  They  contented  themselves  with  admiring  the  grace 
of  this  illustnous  couple,  whose  robes  of  state  were  now  ox- 
chanped  for  hunting-suits,  almost  equally  magnificent. 

Elizabeth's  silvan  dress,  which  was  of  a  pale  blue  silk,  with 
silver  lace  and  niguillettes,  approached  in  form  to  that  of  the 
ancient  Amazons;  and  wa.«,  therefore,  well  suited  at  "U'o  to 
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her  height  and  to  the  dignity  of  her  mien,  which  her  conscious 
rank  and  long  habits  of  authority  had  rendered  in  some  degree 
too  masculine  to  be  seen  to  the  best  advantage  in  ordinary 
female  weeds.  Leicester's  hunting-suit  of  Lincoln  green,  richlv 
embroidered  with  gold,  and  crossed  by  the  gay  baldric,  which 
sustained  a  bugle-horn,  and  a  wood-knife  instead  of  a  sword, 
became  its  master,  as  did  his  other  vestments  of  court  or  of  war. 
For  such  were  the  perfections  of  his  form  and  mien,  that 
Leicester  was  always  supposed  to  be  seen  to  the  greatest 
advantage  in  the  character  and  dress  which  for  the  time  he 
represented  or  wore.  ,    ,      „         .  ,   , 

The  conversation  of  Elizabeth  and  the  fevounte  earl  has 
not  reached  us  in  detail.  But  those  who  watched  at  some 
distance  (and  the  eyes  of  courtiers  and  court  ladies  are  right 
sharp)  were  of  opinion  that  on  no  occasion  did  the  dignity  of 
Elizabeth,  in  gesture  and  motion,  seem  so  decidedly  to  soften 
away  into  a  mien  expressive  of  indecision  and  tenderness.  Her 
step  was  not  only  slow,  but  even  unequal,  a  thing  most  unwonted 
ill  ner  carriage ;  her  looks  seemed  bent  on  the  ground,  and  there 
was  a  timid  disposition  to  withdraw  from  her  companion,  which 
external  gesture  in  females  often  indicates  exactly  the  opposite 
tendency  in  the  secret  mind.  The  Dutchess  of  Rutland,  who 
ventured  nearest,  was  even  heard  to  aver  that  she  discerned  a 
tear  in  Elizabeth's  eye  and  a  blush  on  her  cheek;  and  still 
farther,  '  She  bent  her  looks  on  the  ground  to  avoid  mine,'  said 
the  duchess ;  '  she  who,  in  her  ordinary  mood,  could  look  down 
a  lion.'  To  what  conclusion  these  symptoms  led  is  sufficiently 
evident;  nor  were  they  probably  entirely  groundless.  The 
progress  of  private  conversation  betwixt  two  persons  of  dif- 
ferent sexes  IS  often  decisive  of  their  fate,  and  gives  it  a  turn 
very  different  perhaps  from  what  they  themselves  anti  ipeted. 
Gallantry  becomes  mingled  with  conversation,  and  affection 
and  passion  come  gradually  to  mix  with  gallantry.  Nobles,  as 
well  as  shepherd  swains,  will,  in  such  a  trying  moment,  say  more 
than  they  intended;  and  queens,  like  village  maidens,  will 
listen  longer  than  they  should. 

Horses  in  the  meanwhile  neighed  and  champed  the  bits  with 
impatience  in  the  base-court ;  hounds  yelled  in  their  couple-s 
and  yeomen,  rangers,  and  prickers  lamented  the  exhaling  of  the 
dew,  which  would  prevent  the  scent  from  lying.  But  Leicester 
had  another  chase  in  view,  or,  to  speak  more  justly  towards 
hini,  had  become  engaged  in  it  without  premeditation,  us  the 
high-spirited  hunter  which  follows  the  cry  of  the  hounds  that 
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Lave  crossed  his  path  by  accident  The  Queen,  an  accom- 
plished and  handsome  woman  —  the  pride  of  England,  the  hope 
of  France  and  Holland,  and  tJie  dread  of  Spain,  had  prokbly 
listened  with  more  than  usual  &vour  to  that  mixture  of  ro- 
mantic gallantry  with  which  she  always  loved  to  be  addressed ; 
and  the  earl  had,  in  vanitv,  in  ambition,  or  in  both,  thrown  in 
more  and  more  of  that  delicious  ingredient,  until  bis  impor- 
tunity became  the  language  of  love  itself 

'No,  Dudley,'  said  Elizabeth,  yet  it  was  with  broken  accents 
t  —  *  no,  I  must  be  the  mother  of  my  people.  Other  ties,  that 
make  the  lowly  maiden  happy,  are  denied  to  her  soveieign. 
No,  Leicester,  urge  it  no  more.  Were  I  as  others,  free  to  seek 
my  own  happiness,  then,  indeed  —  but  it  cannot  —  cannot  be. 
Delav  die  chase — delay  it  tor  half  an  hour — and  leave  me,  mv 
lord. 

'  How,  leave  you,  madam ! '  said  Leicester.  '  Has  my  mad- 
ness offended  you  ? ' 

'No,  Leicester,  not  so  ! '  answered  the  Queen,  hastily ;  'but 
it  is  madness,  and  must  not  be  repeated.  Go,  but  go  not  far 
from  hence ;  and  meantime  let  no  one  intrude  on  my  privacy.' 

While  she  spoke  thus,  Dudley  bowed  deeply,  and  retired 
with  a  slow  and  melancholy  air.  The  Queen  stood  gazing  after 
him,  and  murmured  to  herself — 'Were  it  possible  —  were  it 
but  possible!  But  no  — no;  Elizabeth  must  be  the  wife  and 
mother  of  Eu^land  alone.' 

As  she  spoke  thus,  and  in  order  to  avoid  some  one  whose 
step  she  heard  approaching,  the  Queen  turned  into  the  grotto 
in  which  her  hapless,  and  yet  but  too  successful,  rival  l?y 
concealed. 

The_  mind  of  England's  Elizabeth,  if  somewhat  shaken  by 
the  agitating  interview  to  which  she  had  just  put  a  period,  was 
of  that  firm  and  decided  character  which  soon  recovers  its 
natural  tone.  It  was  like  one  of  those  ancient  druidical  nidnu- 
ments  called  rocking-stones.    The  finger  of  Cupid,  boy  as  he  is 

Binted,  could  put  her  feelings  in  motion,  but  the  power  of 
ercules  could  not  have  destroyed  their  equilibrium.    As  she 
advanced  with  a  slow  pace  towards  the  inmost  extremity  of 
'  the  grotto,  her  countenance,  ere  she  had  proceeded  half  the 
length,  had  recovered  its  dignity  of  look  and  her  mien  its  air 
of  command. 

It  was  then  the  Queen  became  aware  that  a  female  figure  was 
placed  beside,  or  rather  partly  behind,  an  alabaster  column,  at 
the  foot  of  which  arose  the  pellucid  fountain,  which  occuiiied 
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the  inmost  recess  of  the  twilight  grotto.  The  okssical  mlud  of 
Elizabeth  suggested  the  story  of  Numa  and  Egeria,  and  ahe 
doubted  not  ttiat  some  Italian  sculptor  had  here  represented 
the  naiad  whose  inspirations  gave  laws  to  Rome.  As  she  ad- 
vanced, she  became  doubtful  whether  she  beheld  a  statue  or 
a  form  of  flesh  and  blood.  The  unfortunate  Amy,  indeed, 
remained  motionless,  betwixt  the  desire  which  she  had  to  make 
her  condition  known  to  one  of  her  own  sex  and  her  awe  for  the 
stately  form  which  approached  her,  and  which,  though  her  eyes 
had  never  before  beheld,  her  fears  instantly  suspected  to  be  the 
personage  she  really  was.  Amy  had  arisen  from  her  seat  with 
the  purposvi  of  addressing  the  lady  who  entered  the  grotto 
alone,  and,  as  she  at  first  thought,  so  opportunely.  But  when 
she  recollect*  d  the  alarm  which  Leicester  had  expressed  at  the 
Queen's  knoving  aught  of  their  union,  and  became  more  and 
more  satisucl  t^t  the  person  whom  she  now  beheld  was  Eliza- 
beth iierself,  she  stood  with  one  foot  advanced  and  one  with- 
drawn, her  arms,  head,  and  hands  perfectly  motionless,  and  her 
cheek  as  pallid  as  the  alabaste/  i>edestal  against  which  she 
leaned.  Her  dress  was  of  pale  sea-green  silk,  little  distinguished 
ill  that  imperfect  light,  and  somewhat  resembled  the  drapery  of 
a  Grecian  nymph,  such  an  antique  disguise  having  been  thought 
the  most  secure,  where  so  many  masquers  and  revellers  were 
assembled;  so  that  the  Queen's  doubt  of  her  being  a  living 
form  was  well  iustified  by  all  contingent  circumstances,  as  well 
as  by  the  bloodless  cheek  &nd  the  fixed  eye. 

Elizabeth  remained  in  doubt,  even  after  she  had  approached 
within  a  few  paces,  whether  she  did  not  gaze  on  a  statue  so 
cunningly  fiishioned  that  by  the  doubtfiil  hght  it  could  not  be 
distinguished  from  reality.  She  stopped,  therefore,  and  fixed 
upon  this  interesting  object  her  princely  look  with  so  much 
keenness  that  the  astonishment  which  had  kept  Amy  im- 
movable gave  way  to  awe,  and  she  gradually  cast  down  her 
eyes  and  drooped  her  head  under  the  commanding  gaze  of  the 
sovereign.  Still,  however,  she  remained  in  all  respects,  saving 
this  slow  and  profound  inclination  of  the  head,  motionless  and 
silent. 

From  her  dress,  and  the  casket  which  she  instinctively  held 
in  her  hand,  Elizabeth  naturally  conjectured  that  the  beautiful 
but  mute  figure  which  she  beheld  was  a  iMjrformer  in  one  of  the 
various  theatrical  pageants  which  had  been  placed  in  different 
situations  to  surpnse  her  with  their  homage,  and  that  the  poor 
player,  overcome  with  awe  at  her  presence,  had  either  forgot 
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the  part  assigned  her  or  lacked  courage  to  go  through  it.  It 
was  natural  and  courteous  to  give  her  some  encouragement - 
and  Elizabeth  accordingly  said,  in  a  tone  of  condescending 
kindness,  'How  now,  &ir  nymph  of  this  lovely  ^tto,  art  thou 
spell-lound  and  struck  with  dumbnes^s  by  the  wicked  enchantet 
^om  men  term  fear  t  We  are  his  swo'ra  enemy,  maiden,  and 
can  reverse  his  charm.    Speak,  we  command  thee.' 

Instead  of  answering  her  bv  speech,  the  unfortunate  countes 
dropped  on  her  knee  before  the  Queen,  let  her  casket  fall  from 
her  hand,  and  clasping  her  palms  together,  looked  up  in  the 
Queen's  face  with  such  a  mixed  agony  of  fear  and  supplication 
that  Elizabeth  was  considerably  affected. 

*  What  may  this  mean  1 '  she  said ;  '  this  is  a  stronger  passion 
than  befits  the  occasion.  Stand  up,  damsel ;  what  wouldst  thou 
have  with  us  1 ' 

_  '  Your  protection,  madam,'  faltered  forth  the  unhappy  peti- 
tioner. 

'  Each  daughter  of  England  has  it  while  she  is  worthy  of  it,' 
replied  the  Queen  ;  '  but  your  distress  seems  to  have  a  deeper 
root  than  a  forgotten  task.  Why,  and  in  what,  do  you  crave 
our  protection]' 

Amy  hastily  endeavoured  to  recall  what  she  were  best  to 
say,  which  might  secure  herself  firom  the  imminent  dangers 
that  surrounded  her,  without  endangering  her  husband ;  and 
plunging  from  one  thought  to  another,  amidst  the  chaos  which 
filled  her  mind,  she  could  at  length,  in  answer  to  the  Queen's 
repeated  inquiries  in  what  she  sought  protection,  only  iiilter 
out,  'Alas  !   I  know  not.' 

'  This  is  folly,  maiden,'  said  Elizabeth,  impatiently ;  fur 
there  was  something  in  the  extreme  confusion  of  the  suppliant 
which  irritated  her  curiosity,  as  well  as  interested  her  feelings. 
'The  sick  man  must  tell  his  malady  to  the  physician,  nor 
are  we  accustomed  to  ask  questions  so  oft  without  receiving  an 
answer.' 

'I  request  —  I  implore,'  stammered  forth  the  unfortunate 
countess  —  'I  beseech  your  gracious  protection — against  — 
against  one  Vaniey.'  She  choked  welh  jh  as  she  uttered  tlie 
fatal  word,   vhich  was  instantly  caught  up  by  the  Queen. 

•  What  Variiey  1  Sir  Richard  Varney  —  the  servant  of  Lord 
Leicester  1    What,  damsel,  are  you  to  hinij  or  he  to  yon  1 ' 

'  I  —  I  —  was  his  prisoner  —  and  he  practi.sed  on  my  life  — 

and  I  broke  forth  to  —  to ' 

'  To  throw  thyself  on  my  protection,  doubtless,'  saiil  Kliza- 
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beth.    "fhou  shalt  have  it  —  that  is,  if  thou  art  worthy;  for 
we  will  siffc  this  matter  to  the  uttermost.    Thou  art,' 
beu(liiV[  on  the  countess  an  eye  which  seemed  desig 
pierce  ner  very  inmost  soul  —  *  thou  art  Amy,  daughter 
Hugh  Robsart  of  Lidcote  Hall  V 

'Foreive  me  —  forgive  me,  most  gracious  princess! 
Amy,  dropping  once  more  on  her  knee,  from  which  she  lad 

arisen. 

'For  what  should  I  forgive  thee,  silly  wemh?'  said  Elia^ 
beth ;  '  for  being  the  daughter  of  thine  own  fether  ?  Thou  art 
brain-sick,  surely.  Well,  1  see  I  must  wring  the  story  from 
thee  by  inches.  Thou  didst  deceive  thine  old  and  honoured 
father  —  thy  look  confesses  it ;  cheated  Master  Tressilian  —  thy 
blush  avoucnes  it ;  and  married  this  same  Vamey  1 ' 

Amy  sprung  on  her  feet,  and  interrupted  the  Queen  eagerly, 
with,  '  No,  madam  —  no ;  as  there  is  a  God  above  us,  I  am  not 
the  sordid  wretch  you  would  make  me !  I  am  not  the  wife  of 
that  contemptible  slave  —  of  that  most  deliberate  villain !  I 
am  not  the  wife  of  Vamey !  I  would  rather  be  the  bride  of 
destruction ! ' 

The  Queen,  overwhelmed  in  her  turn  b^  Am/s  vehemence, 
stmA  silent  for  an  instant,  and  then  replied,  '  Why,  God  ha' 
mercy,  woman!  I  see  thou  canst  talk  mst  enough  when  the 
theme  likes  thee.  Nay,  tell  me,  woman,'  she  contmued,  for  to 
the  impulse  of  curiosity  was  now  added  that  of  an  undefined 
jealousy  that  some  deception  had  been  practised  on  her  — '  tell 
me,  woman  —  for,  by  God's  day,  I  will  know  —  whose  wife,  or 
whose  paramour,  art  thou  ?  Speak  out,  and  be  speedy.  Thou 
wert  better  dally  ^vith  a  lioness  than  with  Elizabetli.' 

Urged  to  this  extremity,  dragged  as  it  were  by  irresistible 
force  to  the  verge  of  a  precipice,  which  she  saw  but  could  not 
avoid,  permitted  not  a  moment's  respite  by  the  eager  words 
and  menacing  gestures  of  the  otTended  Queen,  Amy  at  length 
uttered  in  despair,  '  The  Eari  ot  Leicester  knows  it  all.' 

'  The  Earl  of  Leicester ! '  said  Elizabeth,  in  utter  astonish- 
ment. '  The  Earl  of  Leicester ! '  she  repeated,  with  kindliiig 
anger.  'Woman,  thou  art  set  on  to  this  —  thou  dost  belie 
him  :  L<3  takes  no  keen  of  such  things  as  thou  art.  Thou  art 
suborned  to  slander  the  noblest  lord  and  the  truest-hearted 
gentleman  in  England !  But  were  he  the  right  hand  of  our 
trust,  or  something  yet  dearer  to  us,  thou  shalt  have  thjr  hear- 
ing, and  that  in  his  presence.  Come  with  me  —  come  with  me 
instantly  ! ' 
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As  Amy  shrunk  back  with  terror,  which  the  incensed  Queen 
interpret^  as  that  of  conscious  guilt,  Elizabeth  rapidly  ad- 
vanced, seized  on  her  arm,  and  hastened  with  swift  and  long 
stepA  ont  of  the  grottou  and  along  the  principal  alley  of  the 
Pleasance,  dragging  with  her  the  terrifiwl  countess,  whom  she 
still  held  by  t^e  arm,  and  whose  utmost  exertions  could  but 
just  keep  pace  with  those  of  the  indignant  Queen. 

Leicester  was  at  this  moment  the  centre  of  a  splendid  group 
of  lords  and  ladies,  assembled  together  under  an  arcade,  ur 
portico,  which  closed  the  alley.  The  company  had  (Irawn 
together  in  that  place  to  attend  the  commanos  of  her  Majesty 
when  the  hunting-party  should  go  forward,  and  their  astonish- 
ment may  be  imagined  when,  instead  of  seeing  Mizabcth  ad- 
vance towards  them  with  her  usual  measured  dignity  of  motion, 
they  beheld  her  walking  so  rapidly  that  she  was  in  the  midst 
of  them  ere  they  were  aware;  and  then  observed,  with  fear 
and  surprise,  that  her  features  were  flushed  betwixt  anger  a;'H 
agitation,  that  her  hair  was  loosened  by  her  haste  of  niotio.., 
and  that  her  eyes  sparkled  as  they  were  wont  when  the  spirit  of 
Henry  VIII.  mounted  highest  in  his  daughter.  Nor  were  they 
less  astonished  at  the  appearance  of  the  pale,  attenuated,  half- 
dead,  yet  still  lovely,  female  whom  the  Queen  upheld  by  main 
strength  with  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  she  waved  aside  the 
ladies  and  nobles  who  pressed  '^v  j-ds  her,  under  the  idea  that 
she  was  taken  suddenly  ill.  *  Whu  e  is  my  Ijord  of  Leicester  ? '  she 
said,  in  a  tone  that  thrilled  with  astonishment  all  the  courtiers 
who  stood  around.     '  Stand  forth,  my  Lord  of  Leicester ! ' 

If,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  serene  day  of  summer,  wlien  all 
is  light  and  laughing  around,  a  thunderbolt  were  to  fall  from 
the  clear  blue  vault  of  heaven,  and  rend  the  earth  at  the  very 
feet  of  some  careless  traveller,  he  could  not  gaze  upon  the 
smouldering  chasm  which  so  unexpectedly  yawned  before  him 
with  half  the  astonishment  and  fear  which  Leicester  felt  at  the 
sight  that  so  suddenly  presented  itself.  He  had  that  instant 
been  receiving,  with  a  political  affectation  of  disavowing  and 
misunderstanding  their  meaning,  the  half-uttered,  half-inti- 
mated congratulations  of  the  courtiers  upon  the  favour  of  the 
Queen,  carried  apparently  to  its  highest  pitch  during  the  inter- 
view of  that  morning ;  from  which  most  of  them  seemed  to 
augur  that  he  might  soon  arise  from  their  equal  in  rank  to 
become  their  master.  And  now,  while  the  subdued  yet  proud 
smile  with  which  he  disclaimed  those  inferences  was  yet  curling 
his  cheek,  the  Queen  shot  into  the  circle,  her  passions  excited 
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to  the  nttennort ;  and,  supporting  with  one  hand,  and  appar- 
ently without  an  effort,  the  pale  and  sinking  form  of  his  aunost 
expiring  wife,  and  pointing  with  the  finder  of  the  other  to 
her  balf-d«id  features,  demanded  in  a  voice  that  sounded  to 
the  ear  of  the  astounded  statesman  like  the  last  dread  trumpet- 
call,  that  is  to  summon  body  and  spirit  to  the  judgment-seat, 
'Knowest  thou  this  woman?'  ..       ,   ,.      n 

As,  at  the  blast  of  that  last  trumfiet,  the  ^ilty  shall  call 
upon'the  mountains  to  cover  them,  Leicester's  inward  thoughts 
invoked  the  stately  arch  which  he  had  l  lit  in  his  pride  to 
burst  its  strong  conjunction  and  overwhelm  them  in  its  ruins. 
But  the  cemented  stones,  architrave  and  battlement^  stood 
fest ;  and  it  was  the  proud  master  himself  who,  as  if  some 
actual  pressure  had  bent  him  to  the  earth,  kneeled  down  before 
Elizabeth,  and  prostrated  his  brow  to  the  marble  flagstones  on 
which  she  stooa  .  ,,,... 

'Leicester,'  said  Elizabeth,  in  a  voice  which  trembled  with 
passion,  'could  I  think  thou  hast  practised  on  me  — on  me  thy 
sovereign  —  on  me  thy  confiding,  thy  too  partial  mistress,  the 
base  and  ungrateful  deception  which  thy  present  confusion  sur- 
mises—by all  that  is  holy,  felse  lord,  that  head  of  thine  were 
in  as  great  peril  as  ever  was  thy  fether's ! '         ,     ,    ,      ., 

Leicester  had  not  conscious  innocence,  but  he  had  pnde,  1» 
support  him.  He  raised  slowly  his  brow  and  features,  which 
were  black  and  swoln  with  contending  emotions,  and  only 
replied,  '  My  head  cannot  fall  but  by  the  sentence  of  my  peers ; 
to  them  I  will  plead,  and  not  to  a  princess  who  thus  requites 
my  faithful  service  ! ' 

•What!  my  lords,'  said  Elizabeth,  looking  around,  'we  are 
defied,  I  think  —  defied  in  the  castle  we  have  ourselves  bestowed 
on  this  proud  man !  My  Lord  Shrewsbury,  you  are  marshal  of 
Englan(^  attach  him  of  high  treason ! ' 

'Whom  does  your  Grace  mean!'  said  Shrewsbury,  much 
surprised,  for  he  had  that  instant  joined  the  astonisaed  circle. 

'Whom  should  I  mean  but  that  traitor,  Dudley  Eari  of 
Leicester !  Cousin  of  Hunsdon,  order  out  your  band  of  gentle- 
men pensioners,  and  take  him  into  instant  custody.  I  say, 
villain,  make  haste!'  ,    •      i- 

Hunsdon,  a  rough  old  noble,  who,  from  his  relatiouship  to  the 
Boleyns,  was  accustomed  to  use  more  freedom  with  the  Queen 
than  almost  any  other  dared  to  do,  replied  bluntly,  '  And  it  is 
like  your  Grace  might  order  me  to  the  Tower  to-morrow  for 
making  too  much  haste.     1  do  beseech  you  to  be  patient.' 
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'  Patient !  God's  life ! '  exclaimed  the  (^aeen,  oame  not  the 
word  to  me ;  thou  know'st  not  of  what  he  u  guilty ! ' 

Amy,  who  had  by  thw  time  in  some  degree  recovered  herself 
and  who  saw  her  hasband,  as  she  conceived,  in  the  utmost 
danger  from  the  rage  of  an  offended  sovereign,  instantly  (and 
alas  I  how  many  women  have  done  the  same)  forgot  hei  own 
wrong^  and  her  own  danger  in  her  apprehensions  for  him,  antl 
throwing^  herself  before  tne  Queen,  embrace<l  her  knees,  while 
she  exclaimed,  '  He  is  guiltless,  madam  —  he  is  guiltless  :  no  one 
can  lav  aught  to  the  charge  of  the  noble  Leicester ! ' 

'Why,  minion,'  answered  the  Queen,  'didst  not  thou  thy 
self  say  that  the  Earl  of  Leicester  was  privy  to  thy  whole 
history  t' 

'Did  I  say  sol'  repeated  the  unhappy  Amy,  laying  mde 
every  consideration  of  consistency  and  of  self-interest ;  '  Oh,  if 
I  did,  I  foully  belied  him.  May  God  so  judge  me,  as  I  believe 
he  was  never  privy  to  a  thought  that  would  haxm  me ! ' 

'Woman!'  said  Elizabeth  'I  will  know  who  has  moved 
thee_  to  this;  or  my  wrath  —  and  the  wrath  of  kings  is  a 
flaming  fire  —  shall  wither  and  consume  thee  like  a  weed  in  the 
furnace.' 

As  the  Queen  uttered  this  threat,  Leicester's  better  angel 
called  his  pride  to  his  aid,  and  reproached  him  with  the 
utter  extremity  of  meanness  which  would  overwhelm  him  for 
ever  if  he  stooped  to  take  shelter  under  the  generous  inter- 

Eeition  of  his  wife,  and  abandoned  her,  in  return  for  her 
ndness,  to  the  resentment  of  the  Queen.  He  had  already 
raised  his  head,  with  the  dimity  of  a  man  of  honour,  to 
avow  his  marriage,  and  proclami  himself  the  protector  of  his 
countess,  when  Vamey,  bom,  as  it  appeared,  to  be  his  master's 
evil  genius,  rushed  into  the  presence,  with  every  mark  of  dis- 
order on  his  face  and  apparel. 

'  What  means  this  saucy  intrusion  ? '  said  Elizabeth. 

Varney,  with  the  air  of  a  man  overwhelmed  with  grief  and 
confusion,  prostrated  himself  before  her  feet,  exclaiming,  '  Par- 
don, my  liege  —  pardon!  or  at  least  let  your  justice  avenge 
itself  on  me,  where  it  is  due ;  but  spare  my  noble,  my  generous, 
my  innocent  patron  and  master  ! ' 

Amy,  who  was  yet  kneeling,  started  up  as  she  saw  the  man 
whom  she  deemed  most  odious  place  himself  so  near  her,  and 
was  about  to  fly  towards  Leicester,  when,  checked  at  once 
by  the  uncertainty  and  even  timidity  which  his  looks  had  re- 
assumed  as  soon  as  the  appearance  of  his  confidant  seemed  to 
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open  a  ne'  aoene,  she  hung  back,  and,  nttering  a  fiunt  Bcrearo, 
besought  of  her  Maiesty  to  cauM  her  to  be  impruoned  in  the 
lowest  dungeon  of  the  castle  —  to  di  .1  with  her  as  the  worst  of 
criminals  — '  but  spare,'  the  exclaimed,  '  my  sight  and  bearing 
what  will  destroy  the  little  judgment  I  have  left —  the  sight  of 
that  unutterable  and  most  uiameless  villain  ! ' 

'  And  why,  sweetheart  f '  said  the  Queen,  moved  by  a  new 
iupuUe;  'what  Lath  he,  this  fidse  Imight,  since  such  thou 
accountent  him,  done  to  thee  ^' 

'  Oh,  worse  than  sorrow,  madam,  and  worse  than  injury :  he 
\\a»  sown  dissension  where  most  there  should  be  peaoa  I 
Hhall  go  mad  if  I  look  lon^r  on  him ! ' 

'Beshrew  me,  but  I  think  thou  art  distraught  already,' 
answered  the  Queen.  '  My  Lord  Hunsdon,  look  to  this  poor 
distressed  voung  woman,  and  let  her  be  safehr  bestowed  and 
in  honest  keeping  till  we  require  her  to  be  rorthcoming.' 

Two  or  three  of  the  ladies  in  attendance,  either  moved  by 
compassion  for  a  creature  so  interesting  or  by  some  other 
motive,  offered  their  service  to  look  after  her ;  but  the  Queen 
briefly  answered,  '  Ladies,  under  favour,  no.  You  have  all, 
give  tiod  thai^ !  sharp  ears  and  nimble  tongues  ;  our  kinsman 
Hunsdon  has  ears  of  the  dullest,  and  a  tongue  somewhat 
rough,  but  yet  of  the  slowest  Hunsdon,  look  to  it  that  none 
have  speech  of  her.' 

'  By  Our  Lady  ! '  said  Hunsdon,  taking  in  his  strong,  sinewy 
anns  the  fading  and  almost  swooning  form  of  Amy,  *  she  is  a 
lovely  child  ;  and  though  a  rough  nurse,  your  Grace  hath  given 
her  a  kind  one.  She  is  safe  with  me  as  one  of  my  own  lady- 
birds of  daughters.' 

So  saying,  he  carried  her  off,  unresistingly  and  almost  uncon- 
sciously; his  war-worn  locks  and  long  grey  beard  mingling  with 
her  light-brown  tresses,  as  her  head  reclined  on  his  strong  square 
shoulder.  The  Queen  followed  him  with  her  eye ;  she  had 
already,  with  that  self-command  which  forms  so  necessary  a 
part  of  a  sovereign's  accomplishments,  suppressed  every  appear- 
ance of  agitation,  and  seemed  as  if  she  desired  to  banish  all 
traces  of  her  burst  of  passion  from  the  recollection  of  those 
who  had  witnessed  it  'My  Lord  of  Hunsdon  says  well,'  she 
observed;  'he  is  indeed  but  a  rough  nurse  for  so  tender  a 
babe.' 

'  My  Lord  of  Hunsdon,'  said  the  Dean  of  St  Asaph's, '  I  speak 
it  not  in  defamation  of  his  more  noble  qualities,  hath  a  broad 
license  in  speech,  and  garnishes  his  discourse  somewhat  too 
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freely  with  the  oroel  and  saperatitioas  oatha,  which  aavoar  both 
ol'profaneneaa  and  of  old  Papiatrie.' 

^It  is  the  fault  of  his  Mood,  Mr.  Dean,'  said  the  Queen, 
tanung  sharply  round  apon  the  reverend  dionitary  a^  »he 
spoke ;  'and  yoa  may  blame  mine  for  the  seme  oistemperat  tire. 
The  Boleyns  were  ever  a  hot  and  plain-Rpoken  race,  more  hasty 
to  speak  their  mind  tlian  carefal  to  choose  their  expression^. 
And,  by  my  word  —  I  hope  there  is  no  sin  in  that  affirmation  > 
—  I  question  if  it  were  much  cooled  by  mixing  with  tlwt  uf 
Tudor.' 

As  she  made  this  lost  observation,  she  eniled  graciously, 
and  stole  her  eyes  almost  insensiuly  round  to  seek  those  of  the 
Eari  of  Leicester,  to  whom  she  now  began  to  think  she  hud 
spoken  with  hasty  harshness  upon  the  unfounded  suspicion  of 
a  m  ^ment 

The  Queen's  eye  found  the  carl  in  no  mood  to  accent  the 
implied  offer  of  conciliation.  His  own  looks  had  followed, 
with  late  and  rueful  repentance,  the  faded  form  which  Huns 
don  had  just  borne  from  the  presence ;  tiiey  now  rejiosed 
gloomingly  on  the  ground,  but  more  — so  at  least  it  seemed 
to  Elizabeth  —  with  the  expression  of  one  who  has  received 
an  uniust  affront  than  of  him  who  is  conscious  of  guilt.  She 
turned  her  fece  angrily  from  him,  and  said  to  Vamey,  '  Sjteak 
Sir  Richard,  and  explain  these  riddles ;  thou  hast  8en.se  ;u.d 
the  use  of  speech,  at  least,  which  elsewhere  we  look  for  in 
vain.' 

As  she  said  this,  she  darted  another  resentful  glance  towards 
Leicester,  while  the  wily  Vamey  hastened  to  'I  his  own 
story. 

'  Your  Majestjr's  piercing  eye,'  he  said,  'has  already  detected 
the  cruel  malady  of  my  beloved  lady  ;  which,  unhappy  th.it  I 
am,  I  would  not  suffer  to  be  expressed  in  the  certificate  of  her 
physician,  seeking  to  conceal  what  has  now  broken  out  with  so 
much  the  more  scandal.' 

'  She  is  then  distraught  ? '  said  the  Queen  ;  '  indeed,  we 
doubted  not  o.  .  :  her  whole  demeanour  bears  it  out.  1  found 
her  moping  in  a  corner  of  yonder  grotto  ;  and  every  word  she 
spoke  —  which  indeed  I  dragged  from  her  as  by  the  rack  -  she 
instantly  recalled  and  forswore.  But  how  came  she  hither? 
Why  had  yon  her  not  in  safekeeping?' 

'My  gracious  liege,'  said  Vamey,  'the  worthy  gentleman 
under  whose  charge  I  left  her,  Master  Anthony  Foster,  has 
come  hither  but  now,  as  fast  as  man  and  horse  can  travel,  to 
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^wme  of  her  mobm,  which  she  managed  with  the  art  peculiar 
to  many  who  are  afflicted  -^th  this  maudy.  He  is  at  hood  for 
esatuination.' 

'  Let  it  be  for  anotht  i  time,'  said  the  Queen.  '  Bot,  Sir 
Richard,  we  envy  von  not  your  domestic  feiioity :  your  lady 
railed  on  you  bitterly,  and  seemed  ready  to  swoon  at  beholding 
you.' 

'  It  is  the  nature  of  persons  in  her  disorder,  so  please  your 
Grace,'  answered  Vamey,  '  to  be  ever  most  inveterate  in  their 
spleen  against  those  whom,  in  their  better  moments,  they  hold 
nearest  and  dearest' 

'  We  have  heard  so,  indeed,'  said  Elizabeth,  '  and  give  &ith 
to  the  saying.' 

'  May  your  Grace  then  be  pleased,'  said  Vamey, '  to  command 
my  unfortunate  wife  to  be  delivered  into  the  custody  of  her 
friends  t ' 

iieicester  partiy  started;  but,  making  a  strong  effort,  he 
subdued  his  emotion,  while  Elizabeth  answered  simrply,  '  You 
are  something  too  hasty.  Master  Vamey  ;  we  will  have  first  a 
report  of  the  uuiy's  health  and  state  of  mind  from  Masters,  our 
own  physician,  and  then  determine  what  shall  be  thought  just 
You  shall  have  license,  however,  to  see  her,  that,  if  there  beany 
matrimonial  quarrel  betwixt  you  —  such  things  we  have  heard 
do  oc  ur,  even  betwixt  a  loving  couple  —  you  may  make  it  up, 
without  fiirther  scandal  to  our  court  or  trouble  to  ourselves.' 

Vamey  bowed  low,  and  made  no  other  answer. 

Elizabeth  a^ain  looked  towards  Leicester,  and  said,  with  a 
degree  of  condescension  which  could  only  arise  out  of  the  most 
heartfelt  interest,  'Discord,  as  the  Italian  poet  says,  will  find 
her  way  into  peaceful  convents,  as  well  as  into  the  ptivacy  of 
families ;  and  we  fear  our  own  guards  and  uohers  will  harJly 
e.xclude  her  from  courts.  My  Lord  of  Ijeicester,  vou  are  ofFeiidcf' 
with  us,  and  we  have  right  to  be  oflenfled  with  you.  We  wi  1 
take  the  lion's  part  upon  us,  and  be  the  tirst  to  forgive.' 

Leicester  smoothed  his  brow,  as  if  })y  an  effort,  but  the  trouble 
was  too  deep-seated  that  its  placidity  should  at  once  retum. 
He  said,  however,  that  which  fitted  the  occasion,  '  That  he  could 
nut  have  the  happiness  of  forgiving,  because  she  who  commanded 
him  to  do  so  could  commit  no  injury  towaiJs  him.' 

Elizabeth  seemed  content  with  this  reply,  and  intimated  her 

leasure  that  the  sports  of  the  morning  should  proceed.     The 

iifiles  sounded  —  the  hounds  bayed  —  the  horses  pranced  :  but 

>nrtiers  and  ladies  sought  the  amusements  to  which  they 
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were  summoned  with  hearts  very  different  from  those  which  had 
leaped  to  the  morning's  reveille.  There  was  doabt,  and  fear,  uud 
expectation  on  every  brow,  and  surmise  and  intrigue  in  every 
wmsper. 

Blount  took  un  opportunity  to  whisper  into  Raleigh's  ear, 
'This  storm  came  like  a  levanter  in  the  Mediterranean.' 

'  Varium  et  mutabile,'  answered  Raleigh,  in  a  similar  tone. 

•  Nay,  I  know  nought  of  your  Latin,'  said  Blount ;  '  but  I 
thank  God  Tressilian  took  not  the  sea  during  that  hurricane.  He 
could  scarce  have  missed  shipwreck,  knowing  as  he  does  so  little 
how  to  trim  his  sails  to  a  court  gale.' 

'  Thou  wouldst  have  instructed  him  t '  said  Raleigh. 

'  Why,  I  have  profited  by  my  time  as  well  as  thou.  Sir  Walter,' 
replied  honest  Blount.  '  I  am  knight  as  well  as  thou,  and  of 
the  earlier  creation.' 

•  Now,  God  further  thy  wit,'  said  Raleigh  ;  '  but  for  Tressilian, 
I  would  I  knew  what  were  the  matter  with  him.  He  told  lue 
this  morning  he  would  not  leave  his  chamber  for  the  space  of 
twelve  hours  or  thereby,  being  bound  by  a  promise.  This  lady's 
madness,  when  he  shall  learn  it,  will  not,  I  fear,  cure  his  in- 
firmity. The  moon  is  at  the  fullest,  and  men's  brains  are  work- 
ing like  yeast.  But  hark !  they  sound  to  mount  Let  us  to 
horsey  Blount :  we  young  knights  must  deserve  our  spurs.' 


CHAPTER  XXXV 


Sincerity, 
Thou  firat  of  virtues,  let  no  mortal  leave 
Thy  onward  path,  although  the  earth  should  gape, 
And  from  tlie  gulf  of  hell  destruction  cry, 
To  take  dissimulation's  winding  way. 

D<mgUu. 

IT  was  not  till  after  a  long  and  successful  morning's  roori, 
and  a  prolonged  repast  which  followed  the  return  of  the 
Queen  to  the  castle,  that  Leicester  at  length  found  him- 
self alone  with  Varney,  from  whom  he  now  learned  the  whole 
particulars  of  the  countess's  escape,  as  they  had  been  brought 
to  Kenilworth  by  Foster,  who,  in  his  terror  for  the  consequences, 
had  himself  posted  thither  with  the  tidings.  As  Varney,  in  his 
narrative,  took  especial  care  to  be  silent  concerning  those  prac- 
tices on  the  countess's  health  which  had  driven  her  to  so  des- 
perate a  resolution,  Leicester,  who  could  only  suppose  that  she 
had  adopted  it  out  of  jealous  impatience  to  attain  the  avowed 
state  and  appearance  belonging  to  her  rank,  was  not  a  little 
offended  at  the  levity  with  whidi  his  wife  had  broken  his  strict 
coumiands,  and  exposed  him  to  the  resentment  of  Elizabeth. 

'1  have  given,'  he  said,  'to  this  daughter  of  an  obscure 
Devonshire  gentleman  the  proudest  name  m  England.  I  have 
made  her  sharer  of  my  bed  and  of  my  fortunes.  I  ask  but 
of  her  a  little  patience,  ere  she  launches  forth  upon  the  full 
current  of  her  grandeur,  and  the  infatuated  woman  will  rather 
ha/xard  her  own  shipwreck  and  mine,  will  rather  involve  me  in 
a  thousand  whirlpools,  shoals,  and  quicksands,  and  compel  me 
to  a  thousand  devices  which  shame  me  in  mine  own  eyes,  thaa 
tarry  for  a  little  space  longer  in  the  obscuritjr  to  which  she  was 
born.  So  lovely,  so  delicate,  so  fond,  so  faithful,  yet  to  lack 
in  so  grave  a  matter  the  pnulence  which  one  might  hope  from 
the  veriest  fool  —  it  puts  nie  beyond  my  patience.' 
'  We  may  post  it  over  yet  well  enough,'  said  Varney,  '  if  my 
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lady  will  be  but  ruled,  and  take  on  her  the  character  which  the 
time  commands.' 

*  It  is  but  too  true,  Sir  Richard,'  said  Leicester,  '  there  is 
indeed  no  other  remedy.  I  have  heard  her  termed  thy  witc  in 
my  presence,  without  contradiction.  She  must  bear  the  title 
until  she  is  &r  from  Kenii worth.' 

'And  long  afterwards,  I  trust,'  said  Vamey;  then  instantly 
added,  '  For  1  cannot  but  hope  it  will  be  long  after  ere  she  bear 
the  title  of  Lady  Leicester  :  I  fear  me  it  may  scarce  be  with  safety 
during  the  life  of  this  Queen  But  your  lordship  is  best  ju(lj,'e, 
you  alone  knowing  what  passages  have  taken  place  bet'vixt 
Elizabeth  and  you.' 

'You  are  right,  Vamey,'  said  Leicester;  'I  have  this  morn- 
ing been  both  fool  and  villain ;  and  when  Elizabeth  hears  ot  my 
unhappy  marriage,  she  cannot  but  think  herself  treated  with 
that  premeditated  slight  which  women  never  forgive.  We  have 
once  this  day  stood  upon  terms  little  short  of  defiance ;  ami  to 
those,  I  fear,  we  must  again  return.' 

'  Is  her  resentment^  theii.  so  implacable  ? '  said  Vamey. 

'  Far  from  it,'  replied  the  earl ;  '  for,  being  what  she  is  in 

3[>irit  and  in  station,  she  has  even  this  day  been  but  too  cou- 
escending,  in  giving  me  opportunities  to  repair  what  she  thinks 
my  feulty  neat  of  temper.' 

'Ay,'  answered  Varney;  'the  Italians  say  right:  in  hirers' 
quarrels  the  party  that  loves  most  is  always  most  willing  to 
acknowledge  the  greater  fault.  So  then,  my  lord,  if  this  nnioii 
with  the  lady  could  be  concealed,  you  stand  with  Elizabeth  as 
you  did?' 

Leicester  sighed,  and  was  silent  for  a  moment,  ere  he  replied, 

'  Vamey,  I  think  thou  art  true  to  me,  and  I  will  tell  thee  ail. 
I  do  not  stand  where  I  did.  I  have  spoken  to  Elizabeth  —  tinder 
what  mad  impulse  I  know  not  —  on  a  theme  which  canimt  lie 
abandoned  without  touching  every  female  feeling  to  the  (jiiick, 
and  which  yet  1  dare  not  and  cannot  prosecute.  She  can  no\  er, 
never  forgive  me  for  having  caused  and  witnessed  those  jield 
ings  to  human  passion.' 

'We  must  do  something,  my  lord,'  said  Vamey,  'and  that 
speedily.' 

'  There  is  nought  to  be  done,'  answered  Ijeicester,  desiiund 
ingly  ;  '  I  am  like  one  that  has  long  toiled  up  a  dangerous  jiieei 

Eice,  and  when  he  is  within  one  perilous  stride  of  tho  top,  finds 
is  progress  arrested  when  retreat  has  become  inip<^    ible.     1  see 
above  me  the  pinnacle  which  I  cannot  reach,  beneath  \\w  the 
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abyss  into  which  I  muet  fidl,  as  soon  as  my  relaxing  grasp  and 
dizzy  brain  join  to  hnrl  me  from  my  present  precarious  stance.' 

'Think  better  of  your  situation,  my  lord,'  said  Vamey  ;  '  let 
U8  try  the  experiment  in  which  you  have  but  now  acquiesced. 
Keep  we  your  marriage  from  Elizabeth's  knowledge,  and  all  may 
yet  be  well.  I  will  instantly  go  to  the  lady  myself.  She  hates 
me,  because  I  have  been  earnest  with  your  lordship,  as  she  truly 
suspects,  in  opposition  to  what  she  terms  her  rights.  I  care  not 
for  her  prejudices.  She  shall  listen  to  me ;  and  I  will  show  her 
such  reasons  for  yielding  to  the  pressure  of  the  times,  that  I 
doubt  not  to  bring  back  her  consent  to  whatever  measure  these 
exigencies  may  require.' 

'No,  Vamey,'  said  Leicester;  'I  have  thought  upon  what 
is  to  be  done,  and  I  will  myself  speak  with  Amy.' 

It  was  now  Vamey's  tuni  to  feel,  upon  his  own  account,  the 
terrors  which  he  affected  to  participate  solely  on  account  of  his 
patron.     '  Your  lordship  will  not  yourself  speak  >«'itb  the  lady  t ' 

'  It  is  my  fixed  purpose,'  said  Leicester ;  '  fetch  me  one  of 
the  livery  cloaks ;  I  will  pass  the  sentinel  as  thy  servant 
Thou  art  to  have  free  access  to  her.' 

'But,  my  lord ' 

'1  will  have  no  "buts,"  '  replied  Leicestei  ;  '  it  shall  be  even 
thus,  and  not  otherwise.  Hunsdon  sleeps,  I  think,  in  Saint- 
lowe's  Tower.  We  can  go  thither  from  these  apartments  by 
the  private  passage,  without  risk  of  meeting  any  one.  Or  what 
if  I  do  meet  Hunsdon  1  he  is  more  my  friend  than  enemy,  and 
thick-witted  enough  to  adopt  any  belief  that  is  thrust  on  him. 
Fetch  me  the  cloak  instantly.' 

Vamey  had  no  alternative  save  obedience.  In  a  few  minutes 
Leicester  was  muffled  in  the  mantle,  pulled  his  bonnet  over 
his  brows,  and  followed  Vamey  along  the  secret  passage  of  the 
castle  which  communicated  with  Hunsdon 's  ajjartments,  in  which 
there  was  scarce  a  chance  of  meeting  any  inquisitive  p'ei  jn, 
and  liardly  light  enough  for  any  such  to  have  satisfied  their 
curioiity.  They  emerged  at  a  door  where  Lord  Hunsdon  had, 
with  militaij  precaution,  placed  a  sentinel,  one  of  his  own 
iiortherii  retainers  as  it  fortuned,  who  readily  admitted  Sir 
Uichard  Vamey  and  his  attendant,  saying  only,  in  his  northern 
diaect,  'I  would,  man,  thou  couldst  make  the  mad  lady  be 
||till  yonder  ;  for  her  moans  do  sae  dirl  through  ray  head  that 
1  would  rather  keep  watch  on  a  snow-drift  in  the  wastes  of 
Catlowdie.' 

They  hastily  entered,  and  shut  the  door  behind  them. 
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•  Now,  good  devil,  if  there  be  one,'  said  Vamey,  within  him 
self,  '  for  once  help  a  votary  at  a  dead  pinch,  for  my  boat  ii 
among  the  breakers  ! ' 

The  Countess  Amy,  with  her  hair  and  her  garments  dishev- 
elled, was  seated  upon  a  sort  of  couch,  in  an  attitude  of  the 
deepest  affliction,  out  of  which  she  was  startled  by  the  opening 
of  the  door.  She  turned  hastily  round,  and,  fixing  htr  eye  on 
Vamey,  exclaimed,  '  Wretch !  art  thou  come  to  frame  some  new 
plan  of  villany  ? ' 

Leicester  cut  short  her  reproaches  by  stepping  forward  and 
dropping  his  cloak,  while  he  said,  in  a  voice  rather  of  authority 
than  of  affection, '  It  is  with  me,  madam,  you  have  to  commune, 
not  with  Sir  Richard  Varney.' 

The  change  effected  on  the  countess's  look  and  manner  was 
like  magic.  '  Dudley  ! '  she  exclaimed  — '  Dudley !  and  art  thou 
come  at  last  1 '  And  with  the  speed  of  lightning  she  flew  to  her 
husband,  clung  around  his  necK,  and,  unheeding  the  presence 
of  Vamey,  overwhelmed  him  with  caresses,  while  she  bathed  his 
face  in  a  flood  of  tears ;  muttering,  at  the  same  time,  but  in 
broken  and  disjointed  monosyllables,  the  fondest  expressions 
which  love  teaches  his  votjiries. 

Leicester,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  had  reason  to  be  angry  with 
his  lady  for  transgressing  his  commands,  and  thus  placing  him 
in  the  perilous  situation  in  which  he  had  that  morning  stood. 
But  what  displeasure  could  keep  its  ground  before  these  tes- 
timonies of  affection  from  a  being  so  lovely  that  even  the 
negligence  of  dress,  and  the  withering  effects  of  fear,  grief, 
and  fatigue,  which  would  have  impaired  the  beauty  of  others, 
rendered  hers  but  the  more  interesting !  He  received  and 
repaid  her  caresses  with  fondness,  mingled  with  melanclioly, 
the  last  of  which  she  seemed  scarcely  to  observe,  until  the  first 
transport  of  her  own  joy  was  over ;  when,  looking  anxiously 
in  his  face,  she  asked  if  he  was  ill. 

'  Not  in  my  body.  Amy,'  was  his  answer. 

•Then  I  will  be  well  too.  0  Dudley!  I  have  been  ill!- 
very  ill,  since  we  last  met !  —  for  I  call  not  thi.s  inornmg's 
horrible  vision  a  meeting.  I  have  been  in  sickness,  in  griet, 
and  in  danger.     But  thou  art  come,  and  all  is  joy,  and  health, 

and  safety ! '  j  .  > 

'Alas !  Amy,'  said  Leicester,  '  thou  hast  undone  me  : 
'  I,  my  lord ! '  said  Amy,  her  cheek  at  once  losing  its  tran- 
sient flush  of  joy ;  'how  could  I  injure  that  which  I  love  better 
than  myselfl 
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'  I  would  not  upbraid  you,  Amy,'  replied  the  earl ;  '  but  are 
you  not  here  contrary  to  my  express  commands ;  and  does  not 
your  presence  here  endanger  botn  yourself  and  me  ? ' 

'  Does  it  —  does  it  indeed  ? '  she  exclaimed,  eagerly  ;  '  then 
why  am  I  here  a  moment  longer?  Oh,  if  you  knew  by  what 
fears  I  was  urged  to  quit  Cumnor  Place !  But  I  will  say 
nothing  of  myself,  only  that,  if  it  might  be  otherwise,  J 
would  not  willingly  return  thither;  yet  if  it  concern  your 
safety ' 

'  We  will  think,  Amy,  of  some  other  retreat,'  said  Leicester  ; 
'  and  you  shall  ^o  to  one  of  my  northern  castles,  under  the 
personage  —  it  will  be  but  needful,  I  trust,  for  a  very  few  days 
—  of  Varney's  wife.' 

'  How,  my  Lord  of  Leicester ! '  said  the  lady,  disengaging 
herself  from  his  embra 'es  ;  '  is  it  to  your  wife  you  give  the  dis- 
honourable counsel  to  acknowledge  herself  the  bride  of  another 
—and  of  all  men,  the  bride  of  that  Varney  1 ' 

'Madam,  I  speak  it  in  earnest.  Varney  is  my  true  and 
faithful  servant,  trusted  in  my  deepest  secrets.  I  had  better 
lose  my  right  hand  than  his  service  at  this  moment  You 
have  no  cause  to  scorn  him  as  you  do.' 

*I  could  assign  one,  my  lord,'  replied  the  countess;  'and  I 
see  he  shakes  even  under  that  assured  look  of  his.  But  he 
that  is  necessary  as  your  right  hand  to  your  safety  is  free 
from  any  accusation  of  mine.  Mav  he  be  true  to  you ;  and 
that  he  may  be  true,  trust  him  not  too  much  or  too  far.  But 
it  is  enough  to  say,  that  I  will  not  go  with  him  unless  by 
violence,  nor  would  I  acknowledge  him  as  my  husoand  wtre 
all ' 

'  It  is  a  temporary  deception,  madam,'  said  Leicester,  irritated 
by  her  opposition,  '  necessary  for  both  our  safeties,  endangered 
by  you  through  female  caprice,  or  the  premature  desire  to  seize 
on  a  rank  to  which  I  gave  you  title  only  under  condition  that 
our  marriage,  for  a  time,  should  continue  secret.  If  my  pro- 
posal disgust  you,  it  is  yourself  has  brought  it  on  both  of  us. 
There  is  no  other  remedy  :  you  must  do  what  your  own  im- 
patient folly  hath  rendered  necessary  —  I  conmiand  you.' 

'I  cannot  put  your  commands,  my  lord,'  said  Amy,  'in  bal- 
ance with  those  of  honour  and  conscience.  I  will  not,  in  this 
instance,  obey  you.  You  may  achieve  your  own  dishonour, 
to  which  these  crooked  policies  naturally  tend ;  but  I  will  do 
nought  that  can  blemisn  mine.  How  could  you  again,  my 
lord,  acknowledge  me  as  a  pure  and  chaste  matron,  worthy  to 
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share  your  fortunes,  when,  holding  that  high  character,  I  "had 
strolled  the  country  the  acknowledged  wife  of  such  a  protiigate 
fellow  as  your  servant  Varney  ^ '      . 

'  My  lord,'  said  Varney,  interposing,  '  my  lady  is  too  much 
prejudiced  against  me,  unhappily,  to  listen  to  what  I  can  offer ; 
yet  it  may  please  her  better  tnan  what  she  proposes.    Slie  lias 

S^ood  interest  with  Master  Edmund  Tressiliau,  and  could  dmibt- 
eas  prevail  on  him  to  consent  to  be  her  companion  to  Lidcote 
Hall,  and  there  she  might  remain  in  safety  until  time  peruiitted 
the  development  of  this  mystery.' 

Leicester  was  silent,  but  stood  looking  eagerly  on  Amy, 
with  eyes  which  seemed  suddenly  to  glow  as  much  with  sus- 
picion as  with  pleasure. 

The  countess  only  said,  'Would  to  Grod  I  were  in  my  father's 
house  !  When  I  left  it,  I  little  thought  I  was  leaving  peace  of 
mind  and  honour  behind  me.' 

Varney  proceeded  with  a  tone  of  deliberation.  '  Doulitless 
this  will  make  it  necessary  to  take  strangers  into  my  lord's 
counsels  ;  but  surely  the  countess  will  be  warrant  for  the  honour 
of  Master  Tressilian  and  such  of  her  father's  &mily ' 

'  Peace,  Varney,'  said  Leicester  ;  '  by  Heaven  I  will  strike  my 
dagger  into  thee,  if  again  thou  namest  Tressilian  as  a  partner 
of  my  counsels  ! ' 

'  And  wherefore  not  ? '  said  the  countess ;  '  unless  they  be 
counsels  fitter  for  such  as  Varney  than  for  a  man  of  stainless 
honour  and  integrity.  My  lord  —  my  lord,  bend  no  angry  l)rovvs 
on  me ;  it  is  the  truth,  and  it  is  I  who  speak  it.  I  once  did 
Tressilian  wrong  for  your  sake ;  I  will  not  do  him  the  further 
injustice  of  being  silent  when  his  honour  is  brought  in  (luestiim, 
I  can  forbear,'  she  said,  looking  at  Varney,  '  to  pull  the  iiiii>k 
off  hypocrisy,  but  I  will  not  permit  virtue  to  be  slandered  in 
my  hearing. 

There  was  a  dead  pause.  Leicester  stood  displeased,  yet  un- 
determined, and  too  conscious  of  the  weakness  of  his  cause ; 
while  Varney,  with  a  deep  and  hypocritical  affectation  of  .surrow, 
mingled  with  humility,  bent  his  eyes  on  the  ground. 

It  was  then  that  the  Countess  Amy  displayed,  in  the  midst 
of  distress  and  difficulty,  the  natural  energy  of  character  wliicli 
would  have  rendered  her,  had  fate  allowed,  a  distinguished 
ornament  of  the  rank  which  she  held.  She  walked  uj)  to 
Leicester  with  a  composed  step,  a  dignified  air,  and  loi'ks  in 
which  strong  affection  essayed  m  vain  to  shake  the  firmiicss  of 
conscious  truth  and  rectitude  of  principle.     '  You  have  sjioke 
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your  mind,  my  lord,'  she  said,  '  in  these  difficulties,  with  which. 
iiiilmppily,  I  have  found  mvself  unable  to  comply.  This  gentle- 
man —  this  person,  I  would  say  —  has  hinted  at  another  scheme^ 
to  which  I  object  not  but  as  it  displeases  you.  Will  your  lord- 
ship be  pleased  to  hear  what  a  young  and  timid  woman,  but  your 
most  affectionate  wife,  can  suggest  in  the  present  extremity  T ' 

Leicester  was  silent^  but  bent  his  '..aad  towards  the  countess, 
as  an  intimation  that  she  was  at  liberty  to  proceed. 

'There  hath  been  but  one  cause  for  all  these  evils,  my  lord,' 
she  proceeded,  'and  it  resolves  itself  into  the  mysterious 
duplicity  with  which  you  have  been  induced  to  surround  your- 
self. Extricate  yourself  at  once,  my  lord,  from  the  tyranny  of 
these  flisgr  ;  '"•il  trammels.  Be  like  a  true  English  gentleman, 
knight,  and  earl,  who  holdts  that  truth  is  the  foundation  of 
honour,  and  that  honour  is  dear  to  him  as  the  breath  of  his 
nostrils.  Take  your  ill-fated  wife  by  the  hand ;  lead  her  to  the 
footstool  of  Elizabeth's  throne ;  .say  that,  "  In  a  moment  of  in- 
fatuation, moved  by  supposed  beauty,  of  which  none  perhaps 
can  now  trace  even  the  remains,  I  gave  my  hand  to  this  Amy 
Robsart."  You  will  then  have  done  justice  to  me,  my  lord,  and 
to  your  own  honour ;  and  should  law  or  power  require  you  to 
part  from  me,  I  will  oppose  no  objection,  since  I  may  then 
witli  honour  hide  a  grieved  and  broKen  heart  in  those  shades 
from  which  your  love  withdrew  me.  Then  —  have  but  a  little 
jxitience,  and  Amy's  life  will  not  long  darken  your  brighter 
prospects.' 

Tliere  was  .so  much  of  dignity,  so  much  of  tenderness,  in  the 
countess's  remonstrance  that  it  moved  all  that  was  noble  and 
},'cnerous  in  the  soul  of  her  husband.  The  scales  seemed  to  fall 
frdm  his  eyes,  and  the  duplicity  and  tergiversation  of  which  he 
hiul  heen  guilty  stung  him  at  once  with  remorse  and  .shame. 

'  I  am  not  worthy  of  you.  Amy,'  In)  said,  'that  could  weigh 
aii!,'ht  which  ambition  has  to  give  against  snch  a  heart  as  thine ! 
I  have  a  bitter  penance  to  perform,  in  di -entangling,  before 
sneering  foes  and  astounded  friends,  all  the  meshes  of  my  own 
ileceitt'ul  policy.  And  the  Queen  —  but  let  her  take  my  head, 
as  she  lias  threatened.' 

'  Your  head,  my  lord  ! '  said  the  countess ;  '  because  you  used 
tlie  freedom  and  liberty  of  an  Engli.sh  subject  in  choosing  a 
wii'e  1  For  shame ;  it  is  this  distrust  of  the  Queen's  justice, 
this  apprehension  of  danger,  which  cannot  but  be  imaginary, 
that,  like  scarecrows,  have  iiuluceil  you  to  forsake  the  straight- 
forward path,  which,  as  it  is  the  best,  is  also  the  safest.' 
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'Ah,  Amv,  thou  little  knowest!'  said  Dudley;  but,  in 
stantly  checking  himself  he  added,  '  Yet  she  shall  not  find  in 
me  a  safe  or  easy  victim  of  arbitrary  vengeance.  I  have  friends 
—  I  have  allies  —  I  will  not,  like  Norfolk,  be  dragged  to  the 
block  as  a  victim  to  sacrifice.  Fear  not,  Amy ;  thou  shalt  see 
Dudley  bear  himself  worthy  of  his  nama  I  must  instantly 
communicate  with  some  of  those  firiends  on  whom  I  can  best 
rely ;  for,  as  things  stand,  I  may  be  made  prisoner  in  my  own 
castle.' 

'  Oh,  my  good  lord,'  said  Amy, '  make  no  faction  in  a  peaceful 
state!  lliere  is  no  firiend  can  help  us  so  well  as  our  o\rn 
candid  truth  and  honour.  Bring  but  these  to  our  assistance, 
and  you  are  safe  amidst  a  whole  armv  of  the  envious  and  malig- 
nant Leave  these  behind  vou,  and  all  other  defence  will  be 
fruitless.     Truth,  my  noble  lord,  is  well  painted  unarmed.' 

'But  wisdom,  Amy,'  answered  Leicester,  'is  arrayed  in 
panoply  of  proof  Argue  not  with  me  on  the  means  1  shall 
use  to  render  my  confession  —  since  it  must  be  called  so  —  as 
safe  as  may  be ;  it  wiU  be  fraught  with  enough  of  danger,  do 
what  we  ynil.  Vamey,  we  must  hence.  Farewell,  Amy,  whom 
I  am  to  vindicate  as  mine  own  at  an  expense  and  risk  of  which 
thou  alone  couldst  be  worthy!  Tou  shall  soon  hear  farther 
from  me.' 

He  embraced  her  fervently,  muffled  himself  as  before,  and 
accompanied  Vamey  from  the  apartment.  The  latter,  as  be 
left  the  room,  bowed  low,  a»id,  as  he  raised  his  body,  regarded 
Amy  with  a  peculiar  expression,  as  if  he  desired  to  know  how 
far  nis  own  pardon  w&s  included  in  the  reconciliation  which  had 
taken  place  betwixt  her  and  her  lord.  The  countess  looked 
upon  him  with  a  fixed  eye,  but  seemed  no  more  conscious  of  his 
presence  than  if  there  had  been  nothing  but  vacant  air  on  the 
spot  where  he  stood. 

'She  has  brought  me  to  the  crisis,'  he  muttered.  'She  or 
I  are  lost  There  was  something  —  I  wot  not  if  it  was  fear  or 
pity  —  that  prompted  me  to  avoid  this  fatal  crisis.  It  is  now 
decided.     She  or  I  must  perish.' 

While  he  thus  spoke,  he  observed,  with  surprise,  that  a 
boy,  repulsed  by  the  sentinel,  made  up  to  Leicester  and  spoke 
with  him.  Vamey  was  one  of  those  politicians  whom  not  the 
slightest  appearances  escape  without  inquiry.  He  asked  the 
sentinel  what  the  lad  wanted  with  him,  and  received  for  answer, 
that  the  boy  had  wished  him  to  transmit  a  parcel  to  the  mad 
lady,  but  that  he  cared  not  to  take  charge  of  it,  such  com- 
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munication  being  beyond  big  commission.  His  curiosity  satish 
fied  in  that  particular,  he  approached  bis  patron,  and  heard 
him  say.  'm  bov,  thenactet  shaU  be  delivered.' 

'Thanks,  good  Master  Serving-man,'  said  the  boy,  and  was 
out  of  sight  in  an  instant 

Leicester  and  Vamey  returned  with  hasty  steps  to  the  earl  a 
private  apartment  by  the  same  passage  which  nad  conducted 
them  to  Saintlowe's  Tower. 
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.  I  have  said 

^w  u  an  adulteress,  I  have  said  with  whom  — 
More,  she 's  a  traitor,  and  Cauiillo  is 
A  federary  with  her,  and  one  tliat  knows 
What  she  should  shame  to  know  herself. 

Winter's  Tale. 

'HEY  were  no  sooner  in  the  earl's  cabinet  than,  t.ikina 
his  tablets  from  his  pocket,  he  began  to  write,  siieakiu" 
partly  to  Vamey  and  partly  to  Ijiujself:  'Theiv  me 
many  of  them  close  bounden  to  me,  and  especially  tJiw-c  in 
good  estate  and  high  office ;  many  who,  if  they  look  hack 
towards  my  benefits,  or  forward  towards  the  perils  which  inav 
befeU  themselves,  wdl  not,  I  think,  be  disposed  to  see  me  sta  rer 
unsupported.  Let  me  see  — Knollis  is  sure,  and  throii-liliis 
means  Guernsey  and  Jersey.  Horsey  commands  in  the  fsle  »{ 
Wieht  My  brother-in-law,  Huntingdon,  and  Pembroke  have 
authority  m  Wales.  Through  Bedford  I  lead  the  Puritans  witli 
their  interest,  so  powerful  in  all  the  boroughs.  My  brotlior  ut 
Warwick  is  equal,  wellnigh,  to  myself  in  wealth,  rollowers,  and 
dependencies.  Sir  Owen  Hopton  is  at  my  devotion  ;  he  .  niu 
mands  the  Tower  of  London,  and  the  national  treasure  (leiKi>ite.l 
there,    m  father  and  grandfather  needed  never  to  have  .-t.  m  ,wA 

irr?"'  1  ,  ^  **^®  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^y  ^^"«  forecast  their  enteri.i  i>ts 
Why  look  you  so  sad,  Vamey  ?  I  tell  thee,  a  tree  so  deep  in„to.l 
18  not  easily  to  be  torn  up  by  the  tempest.' 

'Alas!  my  lord,'  said  Vamey,  with  well-acted  passion,  and 
tben  resumed  the  same  look  of  despondency  which  Leicester 
nad  before  noted. 

'Alas ! '  repeated  Leicester, '  and  wherefore  alas.  Sir  Richard  ? 
l^otb  your  new  spmt  of  chivalrj-  supply  no  more  vigorous 
ejaculation  when  a  noble  struggle  is  impending  ?  Or,  if  "alas " 
means  thou  wilt  flinch  from  the  conflict,  thou  niaycst  leave  the 
castle,  or  go  join  mine  enemies,  whichever  thou  thinkost  best.' 
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'  Not  80,  my  lord,'  answered  his  confidant ;  '  Vamey  will  be 
found  fighting  or  dying  by  your  side.  Forgive  me  if,  in  love 
to  yua,  I  see  more  fully  than  yoar  noble  heart  permits  yon  to 
do  the  inextricable  difficulties  with  which  you  are  surrounded. 
You  are  strong,  my  lord,  and  powerful;  yet,  let  me  say  it 
without  offence,  you  are  so  only  by  the  reflected  light  of  the 
Queen's  favour.  While  you  are  Elizabeth's  &vouritc  you  are 
all,  save  in  name,  like  an  actual  sovereign.  But  let  her  call 
back  the  honours  she  has  bestowed,  and  the  prophet's  gourd 
did  not  wither  more  suddenly.  Declare  against  the  Queen, 
and  I  do  not  say  that  in  the  wide  nation,  or  in  this  province 
alone,  you  would  find  yourself  instantly  deserted  and  out- 
numbered; but  I  will  say,  that  even  in  this  very  castle,  and 
in  the  midst  of  your  vassals,  kinsmen,  and  dependants,  yon 
would  be  a  captive,  ni^,  a  sentenced  captive,  should  she 
please  to  say  the  word.  Think  upon  Norfollc,  my  lord  —  upon 
the  iwwerful  Northumberland  —  the  splendid  Westmoreland  — 
think  on  all  who  have  made  head  against  this  sage  princess. 
The}'  are  dead,  captive,  or  fugitive.  This  is  not  like  other 
thrones,  which  can  be  overturns  by  a  combination  of  powerful 
nobles :  the  broad  foundations  which  support  it  are  in  the 
extended  love  and  affections  of  the  people.  You  might  share 
it  with  Elizabeth  if  you  would ;  but  neither  yours  nor  any 
other  power,  foreign  or  domestic,  will  avail  to  overthrow  or 
even  to  shake  it.' 

He  paused,  and  Leicester  threw  his  tablets  from  him  with 
an  air  of  reckless  despite.  '  It  may  be  as  thou  sayest,'  he  said ; 
'and,  in  sooth,  I  care  not  whether  truth  or  cowardice  dictate 
thy  forebodings.  But  it  shall  not  be  said  I  fell  without  a 
struggle.  Give  orders  that  those  of  my  retainers  who  served 
under  me  in  Ireland  be  gradually  drawn  into  the  main  keep, 
and  let  our  gentlemen  and  friends  statid  on  their  guard,  and 
go  armed,  as  if  they  expected  an  onset  from  the  followers  of 
Sussex.  Possess  the  townspeople  with  some  apprehension ;  let 
them  t<ake  arms  and  be  ready,  at  a  given  signul,  to  overpower 
the  pensioners  and  yeomen  of  the  guard.' 

'Let  me  remind  you,  my  lord,'  said  Vamey,  with  the  same 
appearance  of  deep  and  melancholy  interest,  'that  you  have 
given  me  orders  to  prepare  for  disarming  the  Queen's  guard. 
It  is  an  act  of  high  treason,  but  you  ahA\  nevertheless  be 
obeyed.' 

'  I  care  not,'  said  Leicester,  desperately  — *  i  care  not.  Shame 
is  behind  me,  ruin  before  me ;  I  must  on.' 
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Here  there  was  another  pause,  whiub  Vamey  at  lensth  broke 
nith  the  following  words  —  *  It  w  come  to  the  point  I  have  long 
dreaded.  I  must  either  witness,  like  an  ungrateful  beai^t,  the 
downfall  of  the  best  and  kindest  of  masters,  or  I  must  H^teuk 
what  I  would  have  buried  in  the  deepest  oblivion,  or  tuld  by 
any  other  mouth  than  mine.' 

'  What  is  that  thou  sayest,  or  wouldst  say  1 '  replied  the  earl; 
'  we  have  no  time  to  waste  on  words,  when  the  tunes  call  ii.s  to 
action.' 

'  My  speech  is  soon  made,  my  lord  —  would  to  God  it  were 
as  soon  answered !  Your  marriage  is  the  sole  cause  of  the 
threatened  breach  with  vour  soverei^,  my  lord,  is  it  nut  ? ' 

'  Thou  knowest  it  is !  replied  Leicester.  '  What  neals  so 
fruitless  a  question?' 

'Pardon  me,  my  lord,'  said  Varuey;^  'the  use  lies  here. 
Men  will  wager  their  lands  and  lives  in  defence  of  a  rich 
diamond,  my  lord;  but  were  it  not  first  prudent  to  look  if 
there  is  no  flaw  in  it?' 

'What  means  this?'  said  Leicester,  with  eyes  sternly  fixed 
on  his  dependant :  '  of  whom  dost  thou  dare  to  speak  1 ' 

'It  is  —  of  the  Countess  Amy,  my  lord,  of  whom  I  am 
unhappily  bound  to  speak  ;  and  of  whom  I  will  speak,  were 
your  lordship  to  kill  me  for  my  zeal.' 

'Thou  mayest  happen  to  deserve  it  at  my  hand,'  said  the 
earl ;  '  but  speak  on,  I  will  hear  thee.' 

'Nay,  then,  my  lord,  I  will  be  bold.  I  speak  for  my  t»wn 
life  as  well  as  for  your  lordship's.  I  like  not  this  lady's  ttiini^r- 
ing  and  trickstering  with  this  same  Edmund  Tressilian.  You 
know  him,  my  lord.  You  know  he  had  formerly  an  interest  in 
her,  which  it  cost  your  lordship  some  pains  to  Kupvri-  (i  .  Ynu 
know  the  eagerness  with  which  he  has  pressed  on  the  suit 
against  me  in  behalf  of  this  lady,  the  open  object  of  which  is  to 
drive  your  lordship  to  an  avowal  of  what  I  must  ever  call  your 
most  unhappy  marriage,  the  point  to  which  my  lady  also  b 
willing,  at  any  risk,  to  urge  you.' 

Leicester  smiled  constramedly.  'Thou  meanest  well,  good 
Sir  Richard,  and  wouldst,  I  think,  sacrifice  thine  own  honour, 
as  well  as  that  of  any  other  person,  to  save  me  from  wliat  thou 
think  'st  a  step  so  terrible.  But,  remember '  —  he  spoke  these 
words  with  the  most  stern  decision  — '  you  speak  of  the  Count«ss 
of  Leicester.' 

'I  do,  my  lord,'  said  Vamey;  'but  it  is  for  the  welfare  of 
the  Earl  of  Leicester.    My  tale  is  but  begun.    I  do  most  strongly 
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belieTO  that  this  Tressilian  Las,  from  the  heginning  of  his 
moviog  in  her  cause,  been  in  connivance  with  her  ladyship 
the  countess.' 

'Thou  speak'st  wild  madness,  Vamey,  with  the  sober  &ao 
of  a  preacher.  Where  or  how  could  they  communicate  to- 
gether?' 

'  My  Iwd,'  said  Vamey,  '  unfortunacely  I  can  show  that  but 
too  weU.  It  was  just  before  the  supplication  was  presented  to 
the  Queen,  in  TresHilian's  name,  that  I  met  him,  to  my  utter 
astonishment,  at  the  postern  gate  which  leads  from  the  de- 
mesne at  Cumnor  Place.' 

'  Tbou  met'st  him,  villain !  and  why  didst  thou  not  strike 
him  dead  T '  exclaimed  Leicester. 

'  I  drew  on  him,  my  lord,  and  he  on  me ;  and  had  not  my 
foot  slipped,  he  would  not,  perhaps,  have  been  again  a  stumbling 
block  in  your  lord.ship'8  path.' 

Leicester  seemed  struck  dumb  with  surprise.  At  length  he 
answered,  '  What  other  evidence  hast  thou  of  this,  Vamey, 
save  thine  own  assertion  ?  for,  as  I  will  punish  deeply,  I  will 
examine  coolly  and  warily.  Sacred  Heaven !  but  no  —  I  will 
examine  coldly  and  warily  —  coldly  and  warily.'  He  repeated 
these  words  more  than  once  to  himself,  as  if  in  the  very  sound 
there  was  a  sedative  riuality ;  and  again  compressing  his  lips, 
as  if  he  feared  some  violent  expression  might  escape  from  them, 
he  asked  again,  '  What  farther  proof  1 ' 

'Enough, my  lord,'  said  Vamey,  'and  to  spare.  I  would  it 
rested  with  me  alone,  for  with  me  it  might  have  been  silenced 
for  ever.  But  my  servant,  Michael  Lamboume,  witnessed  the 
whole,  and  was,  indeed,  the  means  of  first  introducing  Tressilian 
into  Cumnor  Place  ;  and  therefore  I  took  him  into  my  service, 
and  retained  him  in  it,  though  soniething  of  a  debauched 
fellow,  that  I  might  have  his  tongue  always  under  my  own 
ccnmand.'  He  then  ac(j[uainted  Lord  Leicester  how  easy  it 
wa;  to  prove  the  circumstance  of  their  interview  true,  by 
evidence  of  Anthony  Foster,  with  the  corroborative  testimonies 
of  the  various  persons  at  Cumnor,  who  had  heard  the  wager 
laid,  ar.d  had  seen  Lamboume  and  Tressilian  set  off  together. 
In  the  whole  narrative,  Vamey  hazarded  nothing  fabulous,  ex- 
cepting that,  not  indeed  by  direct  assertion,  but  by  inference, 
he  led  his  patron  to  suppose  that  the  interview  betwixt  Amy 
and  Tressilian  at  Cumnor  Place  had  been  longer  than  the  few 
minutes  to  which  it  was  in  reality  limited. 

'  And  wherefore  was  I  not  told  of  all  this  ? '  said  Leicester, 
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Bterniy.     '  Why  did  all  of  ye  —  and  in  particular  thou,  Vamey 
—  keep  back  from  me  such  material  iuformation  ? ' 

•Because,  my  lord,'  replied  Varney,  '  the  countess  pretended 
to  Foster  and  to  me  that  Tressilian  had  intruded  himself  upon 
her ;  and  I  concluded  their  interview  had  been  in  all  honour, 
and  that  she  aouKI  at  her  own  time  tell  it  to  your  lordship. 
Your  lordship  knows  with  what  unwilling  ears  we  listen  to  evil 
surmises  agamst  those  whom  we  love ;  and  I  thank  Heaven  1 
am  no  make-bate  or  informer,  to  be  the  first  to  sow  them.' 

'You  are  but  too  ready  to  receive  them,  however,  Sir 
Richard,'  replied  his  patron.  'How  knowest  thou  that  this 
interview  was  not  in  all  honour,  as  thou  hast  said  ?  Methinks 
the  wife  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester  might  speak  for  a  short  time 
with  such  a  person  as  Tressilian  without  injury  to  me  or 
suspicion  to  herself.' 

'  Questionless,  my  lord,'  answered  Vamey ;  '  had  I  thought 
otherwise,  I  had  been  no  keeper  of  the  secret.  But  here  lies 
the  rub  —  Tressilian  leaves  not  the  place  without  establishing 
a  correspondence  with  a  poor  man,  the  landlord  of  an  inn  in 
Cumnor,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off  the  lady.  He  sent 
down  an  emissan^  of  his,  whom  I  trust  soon  to  have  in  rifrlit 
sure  keeping  under  Mervyn's  Tower,  Killigrew  and  Lauikshey 
are  scouring  the  country  in  quest  of  him.  The  host  is  re- 
warded with  a  ring  for  keeping  counsel ;  your  lordship  may 
have  noted  it  on  Tressilian's  hand  — here  it  is.  This  fellow, 
this  agent  makes  his  way  to  the  Place  as  a  pedlar,  holds  cun- 
ferences  with  the  lady,  and  they  make  their  escape  together  In- 
night  ;  rob  a  poor  fellow  of  a  horse  by  the  way,  such  was  tlieir 
guilty  haste;  and  at  length  reach  this  castle,  where  tlie 
Countess  of  Leicester  finds  refuge  —  I  dare  not  say  in  what 

place.' 

'Speak,  I  command  thee,'  said  Leicester —  ' speak,  while  I 

retain  sense  enough  to  hear  thee.' 

'Since  it  must  be  so,'  answered  Varney,  'the  kdy  resorted 
immediately  to  the  apartment  of  Tressilian,  where  she  remained 
many  hours,  partly  in  company  with  him  and  partly  alone.  I 
told  you  Tressilian  had  a  paramour  in  his  chamber  ;  1  little 
dreamed  that  paramour  was '  i       •    •  ' 

'Amy,  thou  wouldst  say,'  answered  Leicester;  'but  it  is 
false  -false  as  the  smoke  of  hell !  Ambitious  she  may  lie  — 
fickle  and  impatient  — 't  is  a  woman's  fault ;  but  false  to  me  : 


never,  never, 
hastily. 


The  proof— the  proof  of  this! '  he  ixclaimed, 
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•Carrol,  the  aeputy-marshal,  ushered  her  thither  by  her  own 
desire  on  yesterday  aftenioou  ;  Lambourne  and  the  warder  both 
found  her  there  at  an  early  hour  this  morning.' 

'  Was  Tressilian  there  with  her  ] '  said  Leicester  in  the  same 
hurried  tone. 

'  No,  my  lord.  You  may  remember,'  answered  Varney,  '  that 
he  wa.s  that  night  placed  with  Sir  Nicholas  Blount,  under  a 
Rpecies  of  arrest.' 

'Did  Carrol,  or  the  of-L-i  ls'!oiv.>,  know  who  she  was?' 
demanded  Leicester. 

'No,  my  lord,'  replied  V  iru'  y.  '(Jarro  and  the  warder  had 
never  .seen  the  countess,  a,  u'  ijan)boiim<  knew  her  not  in  her 
disguise ;  but,  in  seeking  to  pic.\,:.'  hor  leaving  the  cell,  he 
obtained  possession  of  one  of  her  gloves,  which,  I  think,  your 
lonlsiup  may  know,' 

He  gave  the  glove,  which  had  the  bear  and  ragged  staff,  the 
earl's  impress,  embroidered  upon  it  in  seed-pearls. 

'Ido— I  do  recognise  it,  said  Leicester.  'They  were  my 
own  gift.  The  fellow  of  it  was  on  the  arm  which  she  threw 
this  very  day  around  my  neck ! '  He  spoke  this  with  violent 
agitation. 

'Yo.ir  lordship,'  said  Varney,  'might  yet  further  inquire  of 
the  lady  herself  resjjecting  the  truth  of  these  passages.' 

'It  needs  not  — it  needs  not,'  said  the  tortured  earl :  'it  is 
written  in  characters  of  burning  light,  as  if  they  were  branded 
on  my  very  eyeballs !  I  see  her  infamy  —  I  can  see  nought 
else  ;  and  —  gracious  Heaven  !  —  for  this  vile  woman  was  I  about 
to  commit  to  danger  the  lives  of  so  many  noble  friends  —  shake 
the  foundation  of  a  lawful  throne  —  carry  the  sword  and  torch 
through  the  bosom  of  a  peaceful  land  —  wrong  the  kind  mistress 
who  made  me  what  I  am,  and  would,  but  for  that  hell-framed 
marriage,  have  made  me  all  that  man  can  be !  All  this  I 
was  ready  to  do  for  a  woman  who  trinkets  and  traffics  with 
my  worst  foe  !  And  thou,  villain,  why  didst  thou  not  speak 
sooner?' 

'  My  lord,'  said  Varney,  '  a  tear  from  my  lady  would  have 
blotted  out  all  I  could  have  said.  Besides,  I  had  not  these 
proofs  until  this  very  morning,  when  Anthony  Foster's  sudden 
arrival,  with  the  exanunations  and  declarations  which  he  had 
extorted  from  the  innkeeper  (losling  and  others,  explained  the 
manner  of  her  Hight  from  C'umnor  Place,  and  my  own  researches 
discovered  the  steps  which  she  had  taken  here.' 

'Now,  may  Goa  be  praised  for  the  light  He  has  given!  so 
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full,  so  satisliEtctory,  that  there  hreathes  not  a  man  in  England 
who  shall  (jail  my  proceeding  rash  or  mjr  revere  unjust 
And  yet,  Vamey,  so  young,  so  foir,  so  fawning,  and  so  false ! 
Hence,  then,  her  hatred  to  thee,  my  trusty,  my  well-beloved 
servant,  because  you  withstood  her  plots  and  endangered  her 
paramour's  life ! ' 

'  I  never  gave  her  any  other  cause  of  dislike,  my  lord,' 
replied  Varney ;  '  but  she  knew  that  my  counsels  went  directly 
to  diminish  her  influence  with  your  lordship,  and  that  I  was, 
and  have  l>een,  ever  ready  to  penl  my  life  against  your  enemies.' 

'It  r  too,  too  apparent,'  replied  Leicester;  'yet,  with  what 
an  air  of  magnanimity  she  exhorted  me  to  commit  my  head  to 
the  Queen's  mercy  rather  than  wear  the  veil  of  falsehood  a 
moment  longer !  Methinks  the  angel  of  truth  himself  can  have 
no  such  tones  of  high-souled  impulse.  Can  it  be  so,  Varney ! 
Can  falsehood  use  thus  bolc.y  the  language  of  truth?  Can 
infamy  thus  assume  the  guise  of  purity  t  Vamey,  thou  hast 
been  my  servant  from  a  child  ;  I  have  raised  thee  high  —  can 
raise  thee  higher.  Think  —  think  for  me !  Thy  brain  was  ever 
shrewd  and  piercing.  May  she  not  be  innocent )  Prove  her  so, 
and  all  I  have  yet  done  for  thee  shall  be  as  nothing  —  nothing 
—  in  comparison  of  thy  recompense ! ' 

The  agony  with  which  his  master  spoke  had  some  effect  even 
on  the  MiHilened  Vamey,  who,  in  the  midst  of  his  own  wicked 
and  ambitious  designs,  really  loved  his  patron  as  well  as  such  a 
wretch  was  capable  of  loving  an)rthing ;  but  he  comforted  him- 
self, and  subdued  his  self-reproaches,  with  the  reflection  tiiat,  if 
he  inflicted  upon  the  eu>l  some  immediate  and  transitory  paiu, 
it  was  in  order  to  pave  his  way  to  the  throne,  which,  were  this 
marriage  dissolved  by  death  or  otherwise,  he  deemed  Elizalwth 
would  willingljr  share  with  his  benefector.  He  therefore  perse- 
vered in  his  diabolical  policy ;  and,  after  a  moment's  considera- 
tion, answered  the  anxious  queries  of  the  earl  with  a  melancholy 
look,  as  if  he  had  in  vain  sought  some  exculpation  for  the 
countess  ;  then  suddenly  raising  his  l^ead,  he  said,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  hope,  which  instantly  communicated  itself  to  the 
countenance  oi  his  patron  — '  Yet  wherefore,  if  guilty,  should 
she  have  perilled  herself  by  coming  hither  1  Why  not  rather 
have  fled  to  her  father's  or  elsewhere  ?  —  though  that,  indeed, 
might  have  interfered  with  her  desire  to  be  acknowledged  as 
Countess  of  Leicester.' 

'  True  —  true  —  true  ! '  exclaimed  Leicester,  his  transient 
gleam  of  hope  giving  way  t6  the  utmost  bitterness  of  feeling  and 
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expression ; '  thou  art  not  fit  to  fathom  a  woman's  depth  of  wit, 
Varney.  I  see  it  all.  She  would  not  quit  the  estate  and  title 
of  the  wittol  who  had  wedded  her.  Ay,  and  if  in  my  madness 
I  had  started  in^o  rebellion,  or  if  the  ang.y  Queen  had  taken 
iny  head,  as  shi  this  morning  threatened!,  the  wealthy  dower 
which  law  would  have  assigned  to  the  Countess  Dowager  of 
Leicester  had  been  no  bad  windfall  to  the  beggarly  Tressilian. 
Well  might  she  goad  me  on  to  danger,  which  could  not  end 
otherwise  than  profitably  to  her.  Speak  not  for  her,  Varney  •, 
I  will  have  her  blood ! '  „  ,.  . 

'My  lord,'  replied  Varney,  'the  wildness  of  your  distress 
breaks  forth  in  the  wildness  of  your  language.' 

'  I  say,  speak  not  for  her,'  replied  Leicester ;  '  she  has  dis- 
honoured me  — she  would  have  murdered  me;  all  ties  are 
burst  between  us.  She  shall  die  the  death  of  a  traitress  and 
adulteress,  well  merited  both  by  the  laws  of  God  and  man  !  And 
-what  is  this  casket,'  he  said,  'which  was  even  now  thrust 
into  my  hand  by  a  boy,  with  the  desire  I  would  convey  it  to 
Tressilian,  as  he  could  not  give  it  to  the  countess  1  By  Heaven ! 
the  words  surprised  me  as  he  spoke  them,  though  other  naatters 
chased  them  from  my  brain  ;  but  now  they  return  with  double 
force.  It  is  her  casket  of  jewels !  Force  it  open,  Varney  — 
force  the  hinges  open  with  thy  poniard.' 

'  She  refused  the  aid  of  my  dagger  once,'  thought  Varney,  as 
he  unsheathed  the  weapon,  'to  cut  the  string  which  bound  a 
letter,  but  now  it  shall  work  a  mightier  ministry  m  her  fortunes. 

With  this  reflection,  by  using  the  three-cornered  stiletto- 
blade  as  a  wedge,  he  forced  open  the  slender  sdver  hinges  ot 
the  casket.  The  Eari  -,o  sooner  saw  them  give  way  than  he 
snatched  the  caske .  Sir  Richard's  hand,  wrenched  off  the 

cover,  and  tearing  '■  splendid  contents,  flung  them  on 

the  floor  in  a  tratisp.  .  ..i  rage,  while  he  eagerly  searched  for 
some  letter  or  billet  which  should  make  the  fancied  guiit  ot 
his  iimocent  countess  yet  more  apparent.  Then  stamping 
furiously  on  the  gems,  he  exclaimed,  '  Thus  I  annihilate  the 
miserable  toys  for  which  thou  hast  sold  thyself,  body  and 
soul,  consigned  thyself  to  an  early  and  timeless  death,  and  me 
to  misery  and  remorse  for^  ever !  Tell  me  not  of  forgiveness, 
Varney.    She  is  doomed ! '  j-        i. 

So  saying,  he  left  '"he  room,  and  rushed  into  an  adjacent 
closet,  the  door  of      .ioh  he  locked  and  bolted. 

Varney  looked  after  him,  while  something  of  a  more  human 
feeling  seemed  to  co.  '•ond  with  his  habitual  sneer.     '  I  am  sorry 
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for  hifl  weakness,'  he  said,  '  but  love  has  made  him  a  child.  He 
throws  down  and  treads  on  these  costly  toys ;  with  the  sitme 
vehemence  would  he  dash  to  pieces  this  frailest  toy  of  all,  of 
which  he  used  to  rave  so  fondly.  But  that  taste  also  will  be 
foii^tten  when  its  object  is  no  more.  Well,  he  has  no  eye  to 
value  things  as  they  deserve,  and  that  nature  has  given  to 
Vamey.  When  Leicester  shall  be  a  sovereign,  he  will  think  as 
little  of  the  gales  of  passion  through  which  he  gained  that 
royal  port  as  ever  did  sailor  in  harbour  of  the  perils  of  a 
voyaga  But  thdse  tell-tale  articles  must  not  remain  here ; 
they  are  rather  too  rich  vails  for  the  drudges  who  dress  the 
chamber.' 

While  Vamey  was  employed  in  gathering  together  and 
putting  them  into  a  secret  drawer  of  a  cabinet  tnat  chanced  to 
be  unlocked,  he  saw  the  door  of  Leicester's  closet  open,  the 
tapestry  pushed  tiside,  and  the  earl's  fiw^e  thrust  out,  but  with 
eyes  so  dead,  and  lips  and  cheeks  so  bloodless  and  pale,  that  he 
started  at  the  sudden  change.  No  sooner  did  his  eyes  encounter 
the  earl's  than  the  latter  withdrew  his  head  and  shut  the  door 
of  the  closet  This  manoeuvre  Leicester  repeated  twice,  without 
speaking  a  word,  so  that  Varney  began  to  doubt  whether  his 
brain  was  not  actually  affected  by  his  mental  agony.  The  third 
time,  however,  he  beckoned,  and  Vamey  obeyed  the  siijiial. 
When  he  entered,  he  soon  found  his  patron's  perturbation  was 
;  jt  caused  by  insanity,  but  by  the  fellness  of  purpose  which  he 
entertained  contending  with  various  contrary  passions.  They 
passed  a  full  hour  in  close  consultation  ;  after  which  the  Ivnl 
of  Leicester,  with  an  incredible  exertion,  dressed  himself  and 
went  to  attend  his  royal  guest 
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Tou  have  displaced  the  mirth,  broke  the  good  meeting 
With  most  admired  disorder. 

Madieth. 


IT  was  afterwards  remembered  that,  during  the  banquets 
and  revels  which  occupied  the  remainder  of  this  eventful 
day,  the  bearing  of  Leicester  and  of  Vamey  were  totally 
diiferent  fi^m  their  usual  demeanour.  Sir  Richard  Vamey 
had  been  held  rather  a  man  of  counsel  and  of  action  than  a 
votary  of  pleasure.  Business,  whether  civil  or  military,  seomed 
always  to  be  his  proper  sphere;  and  while  in  festivals  and 
revels,  although  he  well  understood  how  to  trick  them  up  and 

E resent  them,  his  own  part  was  that  of  a  mere  spectator ;  or,  if 
e  exercised  his  wit,  it  was  in  a  rough,  caustic,  and  severe 
manner,  rather  as  if  he  scoffed  at  the  exhibition  and  the  guests 
than  shared  the  common  pleasure. 

But  upon  the  present  day  his  character  seemed  changed. 
He  mixed  among  the  younger  courtiers  and  ladies,  arm  appeared 
for  the  moment  to  be  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  light-nearted 
gaiety  which  rendered  him  a  match  for  the  liveliest.  Thosa 
who  had  looked  upon  him  as  a  man  given  up  to  graver  and 
more  ambitious  pursuits,  a  bitter  sneerer  and  passer  of  sarcasms 
at  the  expense  of  those  who,  taking  life  as  they  find  it,  were 
disposed  to  snatch  at  each  pastime  it  presents,  now  perceived 
with  astonishment  that  his  wit  could  carry  as  smooth  an 
edge  as  their  own,  his  laugh  be  as  lively,  and  his  brow  as 
unclouded.  By  what  art  of  damnable  hypocrisy  he  could 
draw  this  veil  of  gaiety  over  the  black  thoughts  of  one  of  the 
worst  of  human  bosoms  must  remain  unintelligible  to  all  but 
his  compeers,  if  any  such  ever  existed ;  but  he  was  a  man  of 
extraordinary  powers,  and  those  powers  were  unhappily  dedi- 
cated in  all  their  energy  to  the  very  worst  of  purposes. 

It  was  entirely  different  with  Leicester.  However  habituated 
his  mind  usually  was  to  play  the  part  of  a  good  courtier,  and 
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appear  gay,  assiduous,  and  firee  from  all  care  but  that  of 
enhancing  the  pleasure  of  the  moment,  while  his  bosom  in- 
ternally throbbed  with  the  pangs  of  unsatisfied  ambition, 
jealousy,  or  resentment,  his  heart  had  now  a  yet  more  dreadful 
guest,  whose  workings  could  not  be  overshadowed  or  suppressed ; 
and  you  might  read  in  his  vacant  eye  and  troubled  brow  that 
his  thoughts  were  far  absent  fi"om  the  scenes  in  which  he  was 
compelling  himself  to  ^lay  a  part  He  looked,  moved,  and 
spoke  as  if  by  a  succession  of  continued  eftbrts  ;  and  it  seemed 
as  if  his  will  had  in  some  degree  lost  the  promptitude  of  com- 
mand over  the  acute  mind  and  goodly  form  of  which  it  was  the 
regent.  His  actions  and  gestures,  instead  of  appearing  the 
consequence  of  simple  volition,  seemed,  like  those  of  an  au- 
tomaton, to  wait  the  revolution  of  some  internal  machinery  ere 
they  could  be  performed ;  and  his  words  fell  from  him  piece- 
meal, interrupted,  as  if  he  had  first  to  think  what  he  was  to 
say,  then  how  it  was  to  be  said,  and  as  if,  after  all,  it  was  only 
by  an  etfort  of  continued  attention  that  he  completed  a  sentence 
without  forgetting  both  the  one  and  the  other. 

The  singular  effects  which  these  distractions  of  mind  pro- 
duced upon  the  behaviour  and  conversation  of  the  most  accom- 
plished courtier  of  Englani',  as  they  were  visible  to  the  luwest 
and  dullest  menial  who  approached  his  person,  could  not  escape 
the  notice  of  the  most  intelligent  princess  of  the  age.  Is' or  is 
there  the  least  doubt  that  the  alternate  negligence  and  irreg- 
ularity of  his  manner  would  have  called  down  Elizabeth's 
severe  displeasure  on  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  had  it  not  occurred 
to  her  to  account  for  it  by  supposing  that  the  apprehen- 
sion of  that  displeasure  which  she  had  expressed  towards 
him  with  such  vivacity  that  very  morning  was  dwelling  upon 
the  spirits  of  her  favourite,  and,  spite  of  his  efforts  to  the 
contrary,  distracted  the  usual  graceful  tenor  of  his  mien  and 
the  charms  of  his  conversation.  When  this  idea,  so  flattering 
to  female  vanity,  had  once  obtained  possession  of  her  mind,  it 
proved  a  fill  and  satisfactory  'apology  for  the  numerous  errors 
and  mistakes  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester  ;  and  the  watchful  circle 
around  observed  with  astonishment  that,  instead  of  resenting 
his  repeated  negligence  and  want  of  even  ordinary  attention, 
although  these  were  points  on  which  she  was  usually  extremely 
punctilious,  the  Queen  sought,  on  the  contrary,  to  afford  him 
time  and  means  to  recollect  himself,  and  deigned  to  assist  him 
in  doing  so,  with  an  indulgence  which  seemed  altogether  incon- 
sistent with  her  usual  character.     It  was  clear,  however,  that 
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this  conld  not  last  much  longer,  and  that  Elizabeth  must 
finally  put  another  and  more  severe  construction  on  Leicester's 
uncourteous  conduct,  when  the  earl  was  summoned  by  Varney 
to  speak  with  him  in  a  different  apartment. 

After  having  had  the  message  twice  delivered  to  him,  he  rose, 
and  was  about  to  withdraw,  as  it  were,  by  instinct;  then 
stopped,  and,  turning  round,  entreated  permission  of  iLe  Queen 
to  absent  himself  for  a  brief  space  upon  matters  of  pressing 
importance. 

'Go,  my  lord,'  said  the  Queen  ;  '  we  are  aware  our  presence 
must  occasion  sudden  and  unexpected  occurrences,  which  require 
to  be  provided  for  on  tbe  instant.  Yet,  my  lord,  as  you  would 
have  us  believe  ourself  your  welcome  and  honoured  guest,  we 
entreat  you  to  think  less  of  our  good  cheer,  and  favour  us  with 
more  of  your  good  countenance  than  we  have  this  day  enjoyed ; 
for,  whether  prince  or  peasant  be  the  guest,  the  welcome  of  the 
host  will  always  be  the  better  part  of  the  entertainment.  Go, 
ray  lord ;  and  we  trust  to  see  you  return  with  an  unwrinkled 
brow  and  those  free  thoughts  which  you  are  wont  to  have  at 
the  disposal  of  your  friends.' 

Leicester  only  bowed  low  in  answer  to  this  rebuke,  and 
retired.  At  the  door  of  the  apartment  he  was  met  by  Vamey, 
who  eagerly  drew  him  apart,  and  whispered  in  his  ear,  '  All  is 
well!' 

'  Has  Masters  seen  her  ? '  said  the  earl. 

'  He  has,  my  lord  ;  and  as  she  would  neither  answer  his 
queries  nor  allege  any  reason  for  her  refusal,  he  will  give  full 
testimony  that  she  labours  under  a  mental  disorder,  and  may 
be  best  committed  to  the  charge  of  her  friends.  The  oppor- 
tunity is  therefore  free  to  remove  her  as  we  proposed.' 

'  But  Tressilian  ? '  said  Leicester. 

'  He  will  not  know  of  her  departure  for  some  time,'  replied 
Varney ;  '  it  shall  take  place  this  very  evening,  and  to-morrow 
he  shall  be  cared  for.' 

'  No,  by  my  soul,'  answered  Leicester ; '  I  will  take  vengsance 
on  him  with  mine  own  hand  ! ' 

'  You,  my  lord,  and  on  so  inconsiderable  a  man  as  Tressilian  ! 
No,  my  lord,  he  hath  long  wished  to  visit  foreign  parts.  Trust 
him  to  me  :  I  will  take  care  he  returns  not  hither  to  tell 
tales.' 

'  Not  so,  by  Heaven,  Varney  ! '  exclaimed  Leicester.  '  incon- 
siderable do  you  call  an  enemy  that  hath  had  power  to  wound 
me  so  deeply  that  my  whole  after  life  must  be  oni^  scene  (>f 
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remorse  and  misery  t  No ;  rather  than  forego  the  right  of  doing 
myself  justice  with  my  hand  on  that  accursed  villaiu,  I  win 
unfold  the  whole  truth  at  Elizabeth's  footstool,  and  let  her 
vengeance  descend  at  once  on  them  and  on  myself.' 

Vamey  saw  with  ^eat  alarm  that  his  lord  was  wrought  up 
to  such  a  pitch  of  agitation  that,  if  he  gave  not  way  to  him,  he 
was  perfectly  capable  of  adopting  the  desperate  resolution 
which  he  had  announced,  and  which  was  instant  ruin  to  all  the 
schemes  of  ambition  which  Vamey  had  formed  for  hia  patron 
anH  for  himself.  But  the  earl's  rage  seemed  at  once  uncijutrol- 
lable  and  deeply  concentrated ;  and  while  he  spoke  his  eyes  shot 
fire,  his  voice  trembled  with  excess  of  passion,  and  the  light 
foam  stood  on  his  lip. 

His  confidant  made  a  bold  and  successful  effort  to  obtain 
the  mastery  of  him  even  in  this  hour  of  emotion.  '  My  lord,' 
he  said,  leading  him  to  a  mirror,  'behold  your  reflection  in 
that  glass,  and  think  if  these  agitated  features  belong  to  one 
who,  m  a  condition  so  extreme,  is  capable  of  forming  a  resolu- 
tion for  himsel£' 

'What,  then,  wouldst  thou  make  me?'  said  Leicester, 
struck  at  the  change  in  his  own  physiognomy,"  though  offended 
at  the  freedom  with  which  Vamey  made  the  appeal.  '  Am  I 
to  be  thy  ward,  thy  vassal  —  the  property  and  subject  of  my 
servant  ? ' 

'No,  my  lord,'  said  Vamey,  firmly,  'but  be  master  of  your- 
self and  of  your  own  passion.  My  lord,  I,  your  bom  servant, 
am  ashamed  to  see  how  poorly  you  bear  yourself  in  the  storm 
of  fury.  Go  to  Elizabeth's  feet,  confess  your  marriage,  im- 
peach your  wife  and  her  paramour  of  adultery,  aud  avow 
yourself,  amongst  all  your  peers,  the  wittol  who  married  a 
country  girl,  and  was  cozened  by  her  and  her  book-learned 
gallant.  Go,  my  lord ;  but  first  take  farewell  of  Ilichard 
Vamey,  with  all  the  benefits  you  ever  conferred  on  him.  He 
served  the  noble,  the  lofty,  the  high--  winded  Leicester,  and  was 
more  proud  of  depending  on  him  than  he  would  be  of  com 
manding  thousands.  But  the  abject  lord  who  stoops  to  every 
Sjdverse  circumstance,  whose  judicious  resolves  are  scattered 
like  cIiafF  before  every  wind  of  passion,  him  Richard  Vamey 
♦erves  not.  He  is  as  much  above  him  in  constancy  of  mind 
as  beneath  him  in  rank  and  fortune.' 

Vamey  spoke  thus  without  hypocrisy,  for,  though  the  firm- 
tm«i  of  mind  which  he  boasted  w&s  hardness  and  inipenetra- 
bihfjr    yet  he  really  felt  the  ascendency  which  he  vaunted; 
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while  the  interest  which  he  actually  felt  in  the  fortunes  of 
Leicester  gave  unusual  euotion  to  bis  voice  and  manner. 

Leicester  was  overpowered  by  his  assumed  superiority;  it 
seemed  to  the  unfortunate  earl  as  if  his  last  fnend  was  about 
to  abandon  him.  He  stretched  his  hand  towtmis  Vamey  as 
he  uttered  the  words,  'Do  not  leave  me.  What  wouldst  thou 
have  me  do  1 ' 

'Be  thyself  my  noble  master,'  said  Vamey,  touching  the 
earl's  hand  with  his  lips,  after  having  respectfiilly  grasped  it  in 
his  own  —  'be  yourself,  superior  to  those  storms  of  passion 
which  wreck  inferior  minds.  Are  you  the  first  who  has  been 
cozened  in  love  ?  The  first  whom  a  vain  and  licentious  woman 
has  chtated  into  an  affection  which  she  has  afterwards  scorned 
and  misused?  And  will  you  suflFer  yourself  to  be  driven 
fmutic,  because  you  have  not  been  wiser  than  the  wisest  men 
wliom  the  world  has  seen  ?  Let  her  be  as  if  she  had  not 
been — let  her  pass  from  your  memory  as  unworthy  of  ever 
haviug  held  a  place  there.  Let  your  strong  resolve  of  this 
morning,  which  I  have  both  courage,  zeal,  and  means  enough 
to  execute,  be  like  the  fiat  of  a  superior  being,  a  passionless 
act  of  justice.    She  hath  deserved  death  —  let  her  die!' 

While  he  was  speaking,  the  earl  held  his  hand  fest,  com- 
pressed his  lips  hard,  and  frowned,  as  if  he  laboured  to  catch 
from  Varney  a  portion  of  the  cold,  ruthless,  and  dispassionate 
fmuness  which  he  recommended.  When  he  was  silent,  the 
earl  still  continued  to  grasp  his  hand,  until,  with  an  effort  at 
cahn  decision,  he  was  able  to  articulate,  '  Be  it  so  —  she  dies ! 
But  one  tear  might  be  permitted.' 

'Not  one,  my  lord,'  interrupted  Vamey,  who  saw  by  the 
quivering  e^e  and  convulsed  cheek  of  his  patron  that  he  was 
about  to  give  way  to  a  burst  of  emotion,  'not  a  tear  —  the 
time  permits  it  not.     Tressilian  must  be  thought  of ' 

'  That  indeed  is  a  name,'  said  the  earl,  '  to  convert  tears  into 
blood.  Varney,  I  have  thought  on  this,  and  I  have  deter- 
mined—  neither  entreaij  nor  argument  shall  move  me  —  Tres- 
silian shall  be  my  own  victim.' 

'  It  is  madness,  my  lord ;  but  you  are  too  mighty  for  me  to 
bar  your  way  to  your  revenge.  Yet  resolve  at  least  to  choose 
fitting'  time  and  opportunity,  and  to  forbear  him  until  these 
shall  be  found.' 

'Thou  shalt  order  me  in  what  thou  vrilt,'  said  Leicester, 
'only  thwart  me  not  m  this.' 

'  Then,  my  lord,'  said  Varney,  '  I  first  request  of  you  to  lay 
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asirle  the  wild,  suspected,  and  half-frenzied  demeanour  whicji 
hath  this  day  drawn  the  eyes  of  all  the  court  upon  you  ;  und 
wluch,  but  tor  the  Queen's  oartial  indulgence,  which  she  huth 
extended  towards  you  in  a  degree  far  beyond  her  nature,  she 
had  never  given  you  the  opportunity  to  atone  for.' 

'  Have  I  indeed  been  so  negligent  ? '  said  Leicester,  a.s  one 
who  awakes  from  a  dream.  'I  thought  I  had  coloured  it  well ; 
but  fear  nothing,  my  mind  is  now  eased  —  I  am  calm.  My 
horoscope  shall  be  fulfilled  ;  and  that  it  may  be  fulfilled,  I  will 
tax  to  the  highest  every  faculty  of  my  mind.  Fear  me  not,  I 
say.  I  will  to  the  Queen  instantly  ;  not  thine  own  looks  aud 
language  shall  be  more  impenetrable  than  mine.  Hast  thuu 
augnt  else  to  say  ? ' 

'I  must  crave  your  signet-ring,'  said  Vamey,  gravely,  'in 
token  to  those  of  your  servants  whom  I  must  emplrv  that  I 
possess  your  full  authority  in  commanding  their  ai^ 

Leicester  drew  off  the  signet-ring  which  he  commonly  used 
and  gave  it  to  Vamey  with  a  haggard  and  stem  expression 
of  countenance,  adding  only,  in  a  low,  half-whispered  tone, 
but  with  terrific  emphasis,  the  words,  '  What  thou  dost,  do 
quickly.' 

Some  anxiety  and  wonder  took  place,  meanwhile,  in  the 
presence-hall  at  the  prolonged  absence  of  the  noble  lord  of  the 
castle,  and  great  was  the  delight  of  his  friends  when  they  saw 
him  enter  as  a  man  from  whose  bosom,  to  all  human  seeming, 
a  weight « v  ^.Are  had  been  just  removed.  Amply  did  Leicester 
that  dd,y  -•  (idem  the  pledge  he  had  given  to  Vamey,  wlios(.ion 
saw  himself  no  longer  under  the  necessity  of  maintainiiij,'  a 
character  so  different  Itom  his  own  as  that  which  lie  had 
assumed  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  day,  and  gradually  relapsed 
into  the  same  grave,  shrewd,  caustic  observer  of  conversation 
and  incident  which  constituted  his  usual  part  in  society. 

With  Elizabeth,  Leicester  played  his  game  as  one  to  whom 
her  natural  strength  of  talent,  and  her  weakness  in  one  or  two 
particular  points,  were  well  known.  He  was  too  wary  to 
exchange  on  a  sudden  the  sullen  personage  which  lie  had 
played  before  he  retired  with  Vamey ;  but,  on  approaching  her, 
it  seemed  softened  into  a  melancholy,  which  had  a  touch  of 
tenderness  in  it,  and  which,  in  the  course  of  conversing  with 
Elizabeth,  and  as  she  dropped  in  compassion  one  mark  of 
favour  after  another  to  console  him,  passed  into  a  flow  of 
affectionate  gallantry  the  most  assiduous,  the  most  delicate, 
the  most  insinuating,  yet  at  the  same  time  the  most  respeit- 
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{ill,  with  which  a  ([ueen  was  ever  addressed  bv  a  subject 
Elizabeth  listened  as  in  a  sort  of  enchantment ;  her  jealousy 
of  power  was  lulled  asleep ;  her  resolution  to  forsake  all  social 
or  domestic  ties,  rnd  dedicate  herself  exclusively  to  the  cure 
of  her  i)eople,  began  to  be  shaken,  and  once  more  the  star  of 
Dudley  culminated  in  the  court  horizon. 

But  Leicester  did  not  enjoy  this  triumph  over  nature  and 
over  conscience  without  its  being  embittered  to  him,  not  only 
by  the  internal  rebellion  of  his  feelings  against  the  violence 
which  he  exercised  over  them,  but  by  many  accidental  circum- 
stances, which,  in  the  course  of  the  banquet,  and  during  the 
subse(iuent  amusements  of  the  evening,  jarred  uiwn  that  nerve 
the  least  vibration  of  which  was  agony. 

Tlic  courtiers  were,  for  example,  in  the  great  hall,  after 
havinji  left  the  banqueting-room,  awaiting  the  appearance  of  a 
spleiulid  masque,  which  was  the  expected  entertainment  of 
this  evening,  when  the  Queen  interrupted  a  wild  career  of  wit 
which  the  Earl  of  Leicester  was  runr.ing  against  Lord  Wil- 
loughby,  Raleigh,  and  some  other  courtiers,  by  saying,  'We 
will  imiHjach  you  of  high  treason,  my  lord,  if  you  proceed  in 
this  attempt  to  slay  us  with  laughter.  And  here  comes  a  thing 
may  make  us  all  grave  at  his  pleasure,  our  learned  physician 
Masters,  \vith  news  belike  of  our  poor  suppliant,  Lady  Vamey ; 
nay,  my  lord,  we  will  not  have  you  leave  us,  for  this  being 
a  dispute  betwixt  married  persons,  we  do  not  hold  our  own  ex- 

Krifcuce  deep  enough  to  decide  thereon,  without  good  counsel. 
ow  now,  Masters,  what  think'st  thou  of  the  runaway  bride  1 ' 

The  smile  with  which  Leicester  had  been  speaking  when 
the  Queen  interrupted  him  remained  an-ested  on  his  lips,  as 
if  it  had  been  carved  there  by  the  chisel  of  Michael  Ang"'lo  or 
of  Chantrey ;  and  he  listened  to  the  speech  of  the  physician 
with  tne  same  immovable  cast  of  countenance. 

'  The  Lady  Vaniev,  gracious  sovereign,'  said  the  court  physi- 
cian Masters,  '  is  sullen,  and  would  hold  little  conference  with 
me  touching  the  state  of  her  health,  talking  wildly  of  being 
soon  to  plead  her  own  cause  before  your  own  presence,  and  of 
answering  no  meaner  person's  inquiries.' 

'Now,  the  Heavens  forefend ! '  said  the  Queen;  'we  have 
already  suffered  fi-om  the  misconstructions  and  broils  which 
seem  to  follow  this  poor  brain-sick  lady  wherever  she  comes. 
Think  you  not  so,  my  lord  1 '  she  added,  appealing  to  Leicester, 
with  something  in  her  look  that  indicated  regret,  even  tenderly 
e.xpressed,  for  their  disagreement  of  that  morning.     Ijeicester 
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oompeUed  himself  to  bow  low.  The  utmost  force  he  .,ml,i 
exert  was  madaiuate  to  the  farther  effort  of  eipreusiiiK  in  wonl. 
his  acquiescence  in  the  Queen's  sentiment 

'You  are  vindictive,'  she  said,  'my  lord;  but  we  will  find 
time  and  place  to  punish  you.     But  once  more  to  this  same 

SSSterer  ^  ^"°*^"     ^^*   °^   ^^'   ''*'""^ 

^  'She  is  sullen,  madam,  as  I  already  said,'  replied  Masters 
and  refuses  to  answer  interrogatories  or  be  amenable  t,', 
tfie  authority  of  the  mediciner.  1  conceive  her  to  be  i)osH>.se,l 
with  a  delmum,  which  1  incline  to  term  rather  hujU,,,,lri,, 
than  pkrene*i.y,  and  I  think  she  were  best  cared  for  hy  l,cr 
tiusband  in  his  own  house,  and  removed  from  all  this  lm>tle 
of  piigeantH,  which  disturbs  her  weak  brain  with  the  must  f;,,, 
tastic  phantoms.    She  drops  hints  as  if  she  were  soi.io  irreat 

Eerson  in  disguise  —  some  countess  or  princess  perchance     ( ;,  A 
elp  tliem,  such  are  often  the  hallucinations  of  these  infin,, 
persons ! 

'Nay,  then,'  said  the  Queen,  'away  with  her  with  all  s|,ee.l 
Let  Vamey  care  for  her  with  fitting  humanity ;  but  l.-t  ti.em 
nd  the  castle  of  her  forthwith.  She  will  think  hersell  la.Iy  of 
aU,  1  warrant  you  It  is  pity  so  fair  a  form,  however,  should 
have  an  infirm  understanding.     What  think  you,  my  l..r.i ' 

It  IS  Dity  indeed,'  said  the  earl,  repeating  the  wonls  like  a 
task  which  was  set  him. 

'But,  perhaps  '  said  Elizabeth,  'you  do  not  join  wit  I,  ms  i„ 
our  opimon  of  her  beauty ;  and  indeed  we  have  1  n.nvi,  ,nei, 
prefer  a  stateher  and  more  Juno-like  form  to  that  (lrn„,,in.r 
fragile  one,  that  hung  its  head  like  a  broken  lily  \x  „ien 
are  tyrants,  my  lord,  who  esteem  the  animation  of  ti.o  Strife 
above  the  triumph  of  an  unresisting  conquest,  and,  like  sturdy 
champions,  love  best  those  women  who  can  wage  contest  with 
them.  I  could  think  with  you,  Rutland,  that,  give  nn  Lord 
of  Leicester  such  a  piece  of  painted  wax  for  a  bride,  he  would 
have  wished  her  dead  ere  the  end  of  the  honeymoon  ' 

As  she  said  this,  she  looked  on  Leicester  so  expressively 
that  while  h:s  heart  revolted  against  the  egregious  falselioocl, 
ne  did  himself  so  much  violence  as  to  reply  in  a  whisper  that 
Leicester  8  love  was  more  lowly  than  her  xMajestv  deciued.'siiice 
It  was  settled  where  he  could  never  command,'biit  must  ever 
obey. 

1  he  Queen  blushed,  and  bid  him  be  silent ;  yet  l..uke,l  as 
If  she  expected  that  he  would  not  obey  her  commands.    But 
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«t  that  moment  Uie  floarish  of  trumpets  and  kettle-drumfl 
from  a  high  balcony  which  overlooked  the  hall  aimuunced  the 
entrance  of  the  masquers,  and  relieved  Leicester  from  ^he  hor- 
rible state  of  constraint  and  dissimulation  in  which  the  result 
of  his  own  duplicity  had  placed  him. 

The  masque  which  entered  consisted  of  four  separate  bands, 
which  followed  each  other  at  brief  intervals,  each  consistinc 
of  six  principal  persons  and  as  many  torch-bearers,  and  each 
representing  one  of  the  various  nations  by  which  England  had 
at  difl'erent  times  been  occupied. 

The  aboriginal  Britons,  who  first  entered,  were  ushered  in 
by  two  ancient  Druids,  whose  hoary  hair  was  crowned  with  a 
chaplet  of  oak,  and  who  bore  in  their  hands  branches  of  mistle- 
toe. The  masquers  who  followed  these  venerable  figures  were 
succeeded  by  two  bards,  arrayed  in  white,  and  bearing  harps, 
which  they  occasionally  touched,  sin^ng  at  the  same  time 
certain  stanzas  of  an  ancient  hymn  to  Belus,  or  the  Sun.  The 
aboriginal  Britons  had  been  selected  from  amongst  the  tallest 
and  most  robust  young  gentlemen  in  attendance  on  the  court. 
Their  masks  were  accommodated  with  long  shaggy  beards  and 
hair ;  their  vestments  were  of  the  hides  of  wolves  and  bears ; 
while  their  legs,  arms,  and  the  upper  parts  of  their  bodies,  being 
sheathed  in  flesh-coloured  silk,  on  which  were  traced  in  grotes<iue 
lines  representations  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  of  animals  and 
other  terrestrial  objects,  gave  them  the  lively  appearance  of  our 
painted  ancestors,  whose  fi'eedom  was  first  trenched  upon  by 
the  Romans. 

The  sons  of  Rome  who  came  to  civilise  as  well  as  to  conquer, 
were  next  produced  before  the  princely  assembly  ;  and  the 
manager  of  the  revels  had  correctly  imitated  the  high  crest  and 
military  habits  of  that  celebrated  people,  accommodating  them 
with  the  light  yet  strong  buckler,  and  the  short  two-edged 
sword,  the  use  of  which  had  made  them  victors  of  the  world. 
The  Roman  eagles  were  borne  before  them  by  two  standard- 
bearers,  who  recited  a  hymn  to  Mars,  and  the  classical  warriors 
followed  with  the  grave  and  haughty  step  of  men  who  aspired 
at  universal  conquest 

The  third  quadrille  represented  the  Saxons,  clad  in  the 
bearskins  which  they  had  brought  with  them  from  the  German 
forests,  and  bearing  in  their  hands  the  redoubtable  battle-axes 
A'hich  made  such  havoc  among  the  natives  of  Britain.  They 
vere  preceded  by  two  scalds,  who  chanted  the  praises  of  Odin. 

i*ict  came  the  knightly  Normans,  in  their  mail-shirts  and 
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hoods  of  steel,  with  all  the  panoply  of  chivalry,  and  marshalled 
by  two  minstrels,  who  sung  of  war  and  ladies'  love. 

These  four  bands  entered  the  spacious  hall  with  the  utmost 
order,  a  short  pause  being  made  that  the  spectators  might 
satisfy  their  curiosity  as  to  each  quadrille  before  the  appearauce 
of  the  ncjct.  They  then  marched  completely  round  the  hall,  in 
order  the  more  fully  to  display  themselves,  regulating  their 
steps  to  organs,  shalms,  hautboys,  and  virginals,  the  music  of 
the  Lord  Leicester's  household.  At  length  the  four  quadrilles 
of  masquers,  ranging  their  torch-bearers  behind  them,  drew  up 
in  their  several  ranks  on  the  two  opposite  sides  of  the  hall,  so 
that  the  Romans  confronting  the  fintons,  and  the  Saxons  the 
Normans,  seemed  to  look  on  each  other  with  eyes  of  wonder, 
which  presently  appeared  to  kindle  into  anger,  expressed  by 
menacing  gestures.  At  the  burst  of  a  strain  of  martial  music 
from  the  gallery,  the  masquers  drew  their  swords  on  all  sides, 
and  advanced  against  each  other  in  the  measured  steps  of  a 
sort  of  Pyrrhic  or  military  dance,  clashing  their  swords  against 
their  adversaries'  shields,  and  clattering  them  against  their 
blades  as  they  passed  each  other  in  the  progress  of  the  dance. 
It  was  a  very  pleasant  spectacle  to  see  how  the  various  bands, 
preserving  regularity  amid  motions  which  seemed  to  be  totally 
irregular,  mixed  together,  and  then  disengaging  themselves 
resumed  each  their  own  original  rank  as  the  music  varied. 

In  this  symbolical  dance  were  represented  the  conflicts  which 
had  taken  place  among  the  various  nations  which  had  anciently 
inhabited  Britain. 

At  length,  after  many  mazy  evolutions,  which  aflForded  great 
pleasure  to  the  spectators,  the  sound  of  a  loud-voiced  trumpet 
was  heard,  as  if  it  blew  for  instant  battle  or  for  victory  won. 
The  masquers  instantly  ceased  their  mimic  strife,  and  collecting 
themselves  under  their  original  leaders,  or  pre.senters,  for  such 
was  the  appropriate  phrase,  seemed  to  share  the  anxious  ex- 
pectation which  the  spectators  experienced  concerning  what  was 
next  to  appear. 

The  doors  of  the  hall  were  thrown  wide,  and  no  less  a  person 
entered  than  the  fiend-bom  Merlin,  dressed  in  a  strange  and 
mystical  attire,  suited  to  his  ambiguous  birth  and  magical 
power.  About  him  and  behind  him  fluttered  or  gaiiil)i)llcd 
many  extraordinary  forma,  intended  to  represent  the  spiiits  who 
waited  to  do  his  powerful  bidding;  and  so  much  did  tliis  part 
of  the  pageant  interest  the  menials  and  others  of  the  lower  class 
then  in  the  castle,  that  many  of  them  forgot  even  the  reverence 
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due  to  the  Queen's  presence  so  far  as  to  tbrast  themselves  into 
the  lower  part  of  the  hall. 

The  Earl  of  Leicester,  seeing  his  officers  had  some  difficulty 
to  repel  these  intruders,  without  more  disturbance  than  was 
fitting  where  the  Queen  was  in  presence,  arose  and  went  him- 
self to  the  bottom  of  the  hall ;  Elizabeth,  at  the  same  time, 
with  her  usual  feeling  for  the  common  people,  requesting  that 
they  might  be  permitted  to  remain  undisturbea  to  witness 
the  pageant.  Leicester  went  under  this  pretext ;  but  his  real 
motive  was  to  gain  a  moment  to  himself,  and  to  relieve  his 
mind,  were  it  but  for  one  instant,  from  the  dreadful  task  of 
hiding,  under  the  guise  of  gaiety  and  gallantry,  the  lacerating 
pangs  of  shame,  anger,  remorse,  and  thirst  for  vengeance.  He 
imposed  silence  by  his  look  and  sign  upon  the  vulgar  crowd  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  apartment ;  but,  instead  of  instantly  return- 
ing to  wait  on  her  Majesty,  he  wrapped  his  cloak  around  him, 
and  mixing  with  the  crowd,  stood  in  some  degree  an  undis- 
tinguified  spectator  of  the  progress  of  the  masque. 

Merlin,  having  entered  and  advanced  into  the  midst  of  the 
hall,  summoned  the  presenters  of  the  contending  bands  around 
him  by  a  wave  of  his  magical  rod,  and  announced  to  them,  in 
a  poetical  speech,  that  the  isle  of  Britain  was  now  commanded 
by  a  royal  maiden,  to  whom  it  was  the  will  of  fate  that  they 
should  all  do  homage,  and  request  of  her  to  pronounce  on  the 
various  pretensions  which  each  set  forth  to  be  esteemed  the 
pre-eminent  stock  from  which  the  present  natives,  the  happy 
subjects  of  that  angelical  princess,  derived  their  lineage. 

In  obedience  to  this  mandate,  the  bands,  each  moving  to 
solemn  music,  passed  in  succession  before  Elizabeth  ;  doing  her, 
as  they  passed,  each  after  the  fashion  of  the  people  whom  they 
represented,  the  lowest  and  most  devotional  homage,  which  she 
returned  with  the  same  gracious  courtesy  that  had  marked  her 
whole  conduct  since  she  came  to  Kenilworth. 

The  presenters  of  the  several  masques,  or  quadrilles,  then 
alleged,  each  in  behalf  of  his  own  troop,  the  reasons  which  they 
had  for  claiming  pre-eminence  over  the  rest ;  and  when  they 
had  been  all  heard  in  turn,  she  returned  them  this  gracious 
answer :  '  That  she  was  sorry  she  was  not  better  qualified  to 
decide  upon  the  doubtful  question  which  had  been  propounded 
to  her  by  the  direction  of  the  famous  Merlin,  but  that  it  seemed 
to  her  that  no  single  one  of  these  celebrated  nations  could  claim 
pre-eminence  over  the  others  as  having  most  contributed  to 
form  the  Englishman  of  her  own  time,  who  unquestionably 
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derived  from  each  of  them  some  worthy  attribute  of  his  cW 
acter.  Thus,'  she  said,  'the  Ehiglishman  had  from  the  ancient 
Briton  his  bold  and  tameless  spirit  of  freedom ;  ftiim  the  Roman 
his  disoiplioed  courage  in  war,  witii  his  love  of  letters  and  civil- 
isation in  time  of  peace ;  fit)m  the  Saxon  his  wise  and  equitable 
laws ;  and  from  the  chivalruus  Norman  his  love  of  honour  and 
courtesy,  with  his  generous  desire  for  gloir.' 

Merhn  answered  with  readiness,  tlut  it  did  indeed  require 
that  so  many  choice  qualities  should  meet  in  the  English  as 
/might  render  them_  in  some  measure  the  muster  of  the  perfec- 
tions of  other  nations,  since  that  alone  could  render  them  in 
some  degree  deserving  of  the  blessings  they  enjoyed  under  the 
reigna  of  England's  Elizabeth. 

The  music  then  sounded,  and  the  quadrilles,  together  »ith 
Merlin  and  his  assistants,  had  begun  to  remove  from  me  crowded 
hall,  when  Leicester,  who  was,  as  we  have  mentioned,  stationed 
for  the  moment  near  the  bottom  of  the  hall,  and  consequently 
engaged  in  some  degree  in  the  crowd,  felt  himself  pulled  bv  the 
cloak,  while  a  voice  whispered  in  his  ear,  'My  lord,  I  do  desire 
aome  instant  con£srenoe  with  you.' 
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How  ia  't  with  me,  when  eveiy  noise  appals  me  1 

Macbeth. 

DESIEE  some  conference  with  you.'  The  words  were 
simple  in  themselves,  but  Lord  Leicester  was  in  that 
alarmed  and  feverish  state  of  mind  when  the  most  ordi- 
nary occurrences  seem  fraught  with  alarming  import ;  and  he 
turned  hastily  round  to  survey  the  person  by  whom  they  had 
been  spoken.  There  was  nothing  remarkable  in  the  speaker's 
appearance,  which  consisted  of  a  black  silk  doublet  and  short 
mantle,  with  a  Uack  vizard  on  his  face  ;  for  it  appeared  he  had 
been  among  the  crowd  of  masks  who  had  thronged  into  the  hall 
in  the  retinue  of  Merlin,  though  he  did  not  wear  any  of  t^e  ex- 
travagant disguises  by  which  most  of  them  were  distinguished. 

'  Who  are  vou,  or  what  do  you  want  with  me  1 '  said  Leicester, 
not  without  betraying,  by  his  accents,  the  hurried  state  of  his 
spirits. 

'  No  evil,  my  lor(^'  answered  the  mask,  'but  much  good  and 
honour,  if  you  wiU  rightly  understand  my  purpose.  But  I  must 
speak  with  you  more  privately.' 

'  I  can  speak  with  no  nameless  stranger,'  answered  Leicester, 
dreading  he  knew  not  precisely  what  ft-om  the  request  of  the 
stranger ; '  and  those  who  are  known  to  me  must  seek  another 
and  a  fitter  time  to  ask  an  interview.' 

He  would  have  hurried  away,  but  the  mask  still  detained 
him. 

'Those  who  talk  to  your  lordship  of  what  your  own  honour 
demands  have  a  right  over  your  tiwe,  whatever  occupations 
you  may  lay  aside  in  order  to  indulge  them." 

'  How  !  my  honour !     Who  dare  impeach  it  1 '  said  Leicestei. 

'  Your  own  conduct  alone  can  furnish  grounds  for  accusing 
■t,  my  lord,  and  it  is  that  topic  on  which  I  would  speak  with 
you.' 
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'Ton  are  insolent,'  said  Leicester,  'and  abuse  the  hospit- 
able license  of  the  time,  which  prevents  me  from  having  you 
punished.     I  demand  your  namel' 

'  Edmund  Tressilian  of  Cornwall,'  answered  the  mask.  'My 
tongue  has  been  bound  by  a  promise  for  four-and-twenty  hours : 
the  space  is  passed  —  I  now  speak,  and  do  your  lordship  the 
justice  to  address  myself  first  to  you.' 

The  thrill  of  astonishment  which  had  penetrated  to  Leicester's 
very  heart  at  hearing  that  name  pronounced  by  the  voice  of  the 
man  he  most  detested,  and  by  whom  he  conceived  himself  so 
deeply  injured,  at  first  rendered  him  immovable,  but  iii!>tantly 
gave  way  to  such  a  thirst  for  revenge  as  the  pilgrim  in  the 
desert  feels  for  the  water-brooks.  He  had  but  sen^e  aiui  self- 
government  enough  left  to  prevent  his  stabbing  to  the  heart 
ih.e  audacious  villain  who,  after  the  ruin  he  had  brought  upon 
him,  dared,  with  such  unmoved  assurance,  thus  to  practise  upon 
him  &rther.  Determined  to  suppress  for  the  moment  every 
^mptom  of  agitation  in  order  to  perceive  the  full  scope  of 
Tressilian's  purpose,  as  well  as  to  secure  his  own  vengeiince, 
he  answered  in  a  tone  so  altered  by  restrained  passion  as  scarce 
to  be  intelligible  — '  And  what  does  Master  Edmund  Tressilian 
require  at  my  hand  V 

'Justice,  my  lord,'  answered  Tressilian,  calmly  but  fimiiy. 

'  Justice,'  said  Leicester, '  all  men  are  entitled  to.  Yof,  Master 
Tressilian,  are  peculiarly  so,  and  be  assured  you  shall  have  it.' 

'  I  expect  nothing  less  from  your  nobleness,'  answered  Tres- 
silian ;  'but  time  presses,  and  I  must  speak  with  you  to-night. 
May  I  wait  on  you  in  your  chamber  1 ' 

'  No,'  answered  Leicester,  sternly,  '  not  under  a  roof,  and  that 
roof  mine  own.     We  will  meet  under  the  free  cope  of  heaven.' 

'  You  are  discomposed  or  displeased,  my  lord,'  replied  Tres- 
silian ; '  yet  there  is  no  occasion  for  distemperature.  The  place 
is  equal  to  me,  so  you  allow  me  one  half-hour  of  your  time 
uninterrupted.' 

'A  shorter  time  will,  I  trust,  suffice,'  answered  Leicester. 
'Meet  me  in  the  Pleasance,  when  the  Queen  ha.s  retired  to  her 
chamber.' 

'Enough,'  said  Tressilian,  mid  withdrew;  while  a  sort  cf 
rapture  seemed  for  the  moment  to  occupy  the  mind  of  Leicester. 

'  Heaven,'  he  said,  'is  at  last  favourable  to  me,  and  has  put 
within  my  reach  the  wretch  who  has  branded  me  with  this 
deep  ignominy  —  who  has  inflicted  on  me  this  cruel  a}?ony.  I 
will  blame  fate  no  more,  since  I  am  afforded  the  means  of 
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tracing  die  viles  by  which  he  means  still  fiuther  to  practise  on 
Tue,  and  then  of  at  once  convicting  and  punishing  his  villany. 
To  my  task  —  to  my  task !  I  will  not  sink  under  it  now,  since 
midnight,  at  feithest,  will  bring  me  vengeance.' 

Wmle  these  reflections  thronged  through  Leicester's  mind, 
he  again  made  his  way  amid  the  obsequious  crowd,  which 
divided  to  give  him  passage,  and  resumed  liis  place,  envied  and 
admired,  heaide  the  person  of  his  sovereign.  But,  could  the 
bosom  of  him  thus  admired  and  envied  have  been  laid  open 
before  the  inhabitants  of  that  crowded  hall,  with  all  its  dark 
thoughts  of  guilty  ambition,  blighted  affection,  deep  vengeance, 
and  conscious  sense  of  meditated  cruelty  crossing  each  other 
like  spectres  in  the  circle  of  some  foul  enchantress,  which  of 
them,  from  the  most  ambitious  noble  in  the  courtly  circle 
down  to  the  most  wretched  menial  who  lived  by  shifting  of 
trenchers,  would  have  desired  to  change  characters  with  the 
fe'  ourite  of  Elizabeth  and  the  Lord  of  Kenilworth ! 

New  tortures  awaited  him  as  soon  as  he  had  rejoined 
Hizabeth. 

'  You  come  in  time,  my  lord,'  she  said,  '  to  decide  a  dispute 
between  u>t  ladies.  Here  has  Sir  Richard  Varney  asked  our 
permission  to  depart  from  the  castle  with  his  infirm  lady, 
naving,  as  he  tells  us,  your  lordship's  consent  to  his  absence, 
so  he  can  obtain  ours.  Certes,  we  have  no  will  to  withold 
him  from  the  affectionate  charge  of  this  poor  young  person ; 
but  you  are  to  know,  that  Sir  Richard  Vaniey  hath  this  day 
shown  himself  so  much  captivated  with  these  ladies  of  ours, 
that  here  is  our  Duchess  of  Rutland  says,  he  will  carry  his 
poor  insane  wife  no  farther  than  the  lake,  plunge  her  in,  to 
tenant  the  crystal  palaces  that  the  enchanted  nymph  told  us 
of,  and  return  a  jofly  widower,  to  dry  his  tears  and  to  make 
up  the  loss  among  our  train.  How  say  you,  my  lord  ?  We 
have  seen  Vamey  under  two  or  three  different  guises ;  you 
know  what  are  his  proper  attributes  —  think  you  he  is  capable 
of  playing  bis  lady  such  a  knave's  trick  ? ' 

Leicester  was  confounded,  but  the  danger  was  urgent,  and 
a  reply  absolutely  necessary.  '  The  ladies,  he  said,  '  think  too 
lightly  of  one  of  their  own  sex  in  supposing  she  could  deserve 
such  a  fate,  or  too  ill  of  ours,  to  think  it  could  be  inflicted  upon 
an  innocent  female.' 

'Hear  him,  my  ladies,'  said  Elizabeth  ;  'like  all  his  sex,  he 
would  excuse  their  cruelty  by  imputing  fickleness  to  us.' 

'  Say  not  us,  madam,'  replied  the  earl ;  '  we  say  that  meaner 
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women,  like  the  lesser  lights  of  heaven,  have  revolutions  and 
phases,  but  who  shall  impute  mutability  to  the  sun  or  tn 
Eliabeth!' 

The  discourse  presently  afterwards  assumed  a  less  perilons 
tendency,  and  Leicester  continued  to  support  his  part  in  it  with 
spirit,  at  whatever  expense  of  mental  agony.  So  pleasing  did 
it  seem  to  Elizabeth,  that  the  castle  bell  had  sounded  iniilnicrht 
ere  she  retired  from  the  company,  a  circumstance  unusual  in  W 
quiet  and  regular  habits  of  disposing  of  time.  Her  departure 
was,  of  course,  the  signal  for  breaking  up  the  company,  who 
dispersed  to  their  several  places  of  repose,  to  dream  over  the 
pastimes  of  the  day  or  to  anticipate  those  of  the  morrow. 

The  unfortunate  lord  of  the  castle,  and  founder  of  the  proud 
festival,  retired  to  for  different  thoughts.  His  direction  to  the 
valet  who  attended  him  was  to  send  Vamey  instantly  to  his 
apartment.  The  messenger  returned  after  some  delay,  and 
informed  him  that  an  hour  had  elapsed  since  Sir  Richard 
Vamey  had  left  the  castle  by  the  postern  gate,  with  three  other 
persons,  one  of  whom  was  transported  in  a  horse-litter. 

'How  came  he  to  leave  the  castle  after  the  watch  was  set?' 
said  Leicester.     '  I  thought  he  went  not  till  daybreak.' 

'He  gave  satisfactory  reasons,  as  I  understand,'  .said  the 
domestic,  '  to  the  guard,  and,  as  I  hear,  showed  your  lordship's 
signet ' 

' True  —  true,' said  the  earl;  'yet  he  has  been  ha.sty.  Do 
any  of  his  attendants  remain  behind  t ' 

'  Michael  Lambourne,  my  lord,'  said  the  valet,  '  was  not  to 
be  found  when  Sir  Richard  Vamey  departed,  and  his  master 
was  much  incensed  at  his  absence.  I  saw  him  but  now  saddling 
his  horse  to  gallop  after  his  master.' 

'  Bid  him  come  hither  instantly,'  said  Leicester ;  '  1  have  a 
message  to  his  master.' 

The  servant  left  the  apartment,  and  Leicester  traversed  it 
for  some  time  in  deep  meditation.  '  Vamey  is  over  zealous,' 
he  said  — '  over  pressing.  He  loves  me,  1  think  ;  but  lie  hath 
his  own  ends  to  serve,  and  he  is  inexorable  in  pursuit  of  them. 
If  I  rise  ho  rises,  and  he  hath  shown  himself  already  but  too 
eager  to  rid  me  of  this  obstacle  which  seems  to  stand  betwixt 
me  and  sovereigiity.  Yet  I  will  not  stoop  to  bear  this  disgrace. 
She  shall  be  punished,  but  it  shall  be  more  advisedly.  1  already 
feel,  even  in  anticipation,  that  over-haste  would  light  the  llames 
of  hell  in  my  bosom  No ;  one  victim  is  enough  at  unce,  and 
that  victim  already  waits  n.e.' 
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He  seized  upon  writing-materials,  and  hastily  traced  the^e 
words:  —  'Sir  Kichard  Vamey,  we  have  resolved  to  defer  the 
matter  entrusted  to  your  care,  and  strictly  command  you  to 
proceed  no  farther  in  relation  to  our  countess  until  our  further 
order.  We  also  command  your  instant  return  to  Kenilworth, 
as  soon  as  you  having  safely  bestowed  that  with  which  you  are 
entrusted.  But  if  the  safe-placing  of  your  present  charge  shall 
detain  you  longer  than  we  think  for,  we  command  you,  in  that 
case,  to  send  back  our  signet-ring  by  a  trusty  and  speedy 
messenger,  we  having  present  need  of  the  same.  And  requir- 
ing your  strict  obedience  in  these  things,  and  commending  you 
to  Crod's  keeping,  we  rest  your  assured  good  fiiend  and  master, 

'R.  Leicester. 

'  Given  at  our  Castle  of  Kenilworth,  the  tenth  of  July,  in  the 
year  of  salvation  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy-five.' 

As  Leicester  had  finished  and  sealed  this  mandate,  Michael 
Laniboume,  booted  up  to  mid-thigh,  having  his  riding-cloak 
ffirthed  around  him  with  a  broad  helt,  and  a  felt  cap  on  his 
head,  like  that  of  a  courier,  entered  his  apartment,  ushered  in 
by  the  valet. 

'  What  is  thy  capacity  of  service  t '  said  the  earl. 

'Equerry  to  vour  lordship's  master  of  the  horse,'  answered 
Lamboume,  with  his  customary  assurance. 

'Tie  up  thy  saucy  ton  '  e,  sir,*  .said  Leicester;  'the  jests 
that  may  suit  Sir  Richard  Varney's  presence  suit  not  mine. 
How  soon  wilt  thou  overtake  thy  master?' 

'  In  one  hour's  riding,  my  lord,  if  man  and  horse  hold  good,' 
said  Lamboume,  with  an  instant  alteration  of  demeanour  from 
an  approach  to  familiarity  to  the  deepest  respect.  The  earl 
measured  him  with  his  eye  from  top  to  toe. 

'  I  have  heard  of  thee,  he  said  :  '  men  say  thou  art  a  prompt 
fellow  in  thy  service,  but  too  much  given  to  brawling  and  to 
wassail  to  be  trusted  with  things  of  moment' 

'  My  lord,'  said  Lamboume,  '  I  have  been  soldier,  sailor, 
traveller,  and  adventurer;  and  these  are  all  trades  in  which 
men  enjoy  to-day  because  they  ha  /e  no  surety  of  to-morrow. 
But  though  I  may  misuse  mme  own  leisure,  I  have  never 
neglected  the  duty  I  owe  my  master.' 

'See  that  it  be  so  in  this  instance,'  said  Leicester,  'and  it 
shall  do  thee  good.  Deliver  this  letter  speedilv  and  carefully 
into  Sir  Richard  Vamey'a  hands.' 
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'  Does  my  oommission  reach  no  &rther  1 '  said  Lambourae. 

'No,'  answered  Leicester;  'but  it  deeply  concerns  lue  th&t 
it  be  caidfally  as  well  as  hastily  executed. 

'I  will  spare  neither  care  nor  horse-flesh,'  answered  Lam- 
bourne,  and  immediately  took  his  leave. 

'So  this  is  the  end  of  my  private  audience,  from  which  I 
hoped  so  much ! '  he  muttered  to  hiwuelf,  as  be  went  through 
the  long  gallery  and  down  the  back  staircase.  '  Cog's  bones !  I 
thought  tne  earl  had  wanted  a  cast  of  mine  office  in  some  secret 
intrigae,  and  it  all  ends  in  carrying  a  letter !  Well,  hi,s  pleasure 
shall  be  done,  however,  and,  as  his  lordship  well  says,  it  may  do 
me  good  another  time.  The  child  must  creep  ere  he  walk,  and 
so  must  your  in&nt  courtier.  I  will  have  a  look  into  this  letter, 
however,  which  he  hath  sealed  so  sloven-like.'  Having  accom- 
plished this,  he  clapped  his  hands  together  in  ecstasy,  exclaim- 
ing, '  The  countess  —  the  countess !  I  have  the  secret  that  shall 
vaake  or  mar  me.  But  come  forth.  Bayard,'  he  added,  leading 
his  horse  into  the  courtjrard,  'for  your  flanks  and  my  spurs 
must  be  presently  acquainted.' 

Lamboume  mounted  accordingly,  and  left  the  castle  by  the 
postern  gate,  where  his  free  passage  was  permitted,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  message  to  that  effect  left  bv  Sir  Richard  Vuniey. 

As  soon  as  Lamboume  and  the  valet  had  left  the  apartment, 
Leicester  proceeded  to  change  his  dress  for  a  very  plain  una, 
threw  his  mantle  around  him,  and,  taking  a  lamp  in  his  hand, 
went  by  the  private  passage  of  communication  to  a  small  secret 
postern  door  which  opened  into  the  courtyard,  near  to  the 
entrance  of  the  Pleasance..  His  reflections  were  of  a  more  calm 
and  determined  character  than  they  had  been  at  any  late  period, 
and  he  endeavoured  to  claim,  even  in  his  own  eyes,  the  char 
acter  of  a  man  more  sinned  against  than  sinning. 

'I  have  suffered  the  deepest  injury,'  such  was  the  tenor  of 
his  meditations,  'yet  I  have  restricted  the  instant  revenge 
which  was  in  my  power,  and  have  limited  it  to  that  which  is 
manlv  and  noble.  But  shall  the  union  which  this  false  woman 
has  this  day  disgraced  remain  an  abiding  fetter  on  nie,  to  check 
me  in  the  noble  career  to  which  my  destinies  invite  me  ?    No 

—  there  are  other  means  of  disengaging  such  ties,  without  un- 
loosing the  cords  of  life.  In  the  sight  of  God,  I  am  no  longer 
bound  by  the  union  she  has  broken.     Kingdoms  shall  divide  us 

—  oceans  roll  betwixt  us,  and  their  waves,  whose  abysses  have 
swallowed  whole  navies,  shall  be  the  sole  depositaries  uf  the 
deadly  mystery.' 
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By  such  a  train  of  argument  did  Leicester  labour  to  reconcile 
l-is  conscience  to  the  prosecution  of  pUns  of  vengeance  so 
hastily  adopted,  and  of  schemes  of  ambition  which  had  become 
80  woven  in  with  every  purpose  and  action  of  his  life  that  he 
was  incapable  of  the  effort  of  relinquishing  them ;  until  his 
revenge  appeared  to  him  to  wear  a  face  of  justice,  and  even  of 
generous  moderation.  .  ,      ^     j  xu 

In  this  mood,  the  vindictive  and  ambitious  earl  entered  the 
superb  precincts  of  the  Pleasance,  then  illumined  by  the  full 
moon.  The  broad  yellow  light  was  reflected  on  all  sides  from 
the  white  freestone  of  which  the  pavement,  balustrades,  and 
architectural  ornaments  of  the  place  were  constructed,  and 
not  a  single  fleecy  cloud  was  visible  in  the  azure  sky,  so  that 
the  scene  was  nearly  as  light  as  if  the  sun  had  but  just  left  the 
horizon.  The  numerous  statues  of  white  marble  glimmered  in 
the  pale  light,  like  so  many  sheeted  ghosts  just  arisen  from 
their  sepulchres,  and  the  fountains  threw  their  jets  into  the 
air,  as  if  they  sought  that  their  waters  should  be  brightened 
by  the  moonbeams,  ere  they  fell  down  again  upon  their  basins 
in  showers  of  spaAling  silver.  The  day  had  been  sultry,  and 
the  gentle  night  breeze,  which  sighed  along  the  terrace  of  the 
Pleasance,  raised  not  a  deeper  breath  than  the  fan  in  the  hand 
of  youthful  beauty.  The  bird  of  summer  night  had  built  many 
a  nest  in  the  bowers  of  the  adjacent  garden,  and  the  tenants 
now  indemnified  themselves  for  silence  during  the  day  by  a  full 
chorus  of  their  own  unrivalled  warblings,  now  joyous,  now 
pathetic,  now  united,  now  responsive  to  each  other,  as  if  to 
express  their  delight  in  the  placid  and  delicious  scene  to  which 
they  poured  their  melody. 

Musing  on  matters  &r  different  from  the  fall  of  waters,  the 
gleam  of  moonlight,  or  the  song  of  the  nightingale,  the  stately 
Leicester  walked  slowly  from  the  one  end  of  the  terrace  to  the 
other,  his  cloai  wrapped  around  him,  and  his  sword  under  his 
arm,  without  seeing  anything  resembling  the  human  form. 

'I  have  been  fooled  by  my  own  generosity,'  he  said,  'if  I 
have  suffered  the  villain  to  escape  me  — ay,  and  perhaps  to  go 
to  the  rescue  of  the  adulteress,  who  is  so  poorly  guarded.' 

These  were  his  thoughts,  which  were  instantly  dispelled 
when,  turning  to  look  back  towards  the  entrance,  he  saw  a 
human  form  advancing  slowly  from  the  portico,  and  darkening 
the  various  objects  with  its  shadow,  as  passing  them  success- 
ively, in  its  approach  towards  him. 

'Shall  I  strike  ere  I  again  hear  his  detested  voice  1    was 
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Leioester's  thousht,  as  be  grasmd  the  hilt  of  the  sword.  '  Bat 
no !  I  will  see  which  way  his  vue  practice  tends.  I  will  watch, 
disgusting  as  it  is,  the  coils  and  mazes  of  the  loathsome  snake, 
ere  I  put  forth  my  strength  and  crush  him.' 

His  hand  quitted  the  sword-hilt,  and  he  advanced  slowly 
towards  Tressilian,  collecting,  for  their  meeting,  aJl  the  self- 
possession  he  could  command,  i...til  they  came  front  to  front 
with  each  other. 

Tressilian  made  a  profound  reverence,  to  which  the  c:irl, 
renlied  with  a  haughty  inclination  of  the  head,  and  the  wonls, 
'  You  sought  secret  conference  with  me,  sir ;  I  am  here,  and 
attentive.' 

'  My  lord,'  said  Tressilian,  '  I  am  so  earnest  in  that  which  I 
have  to  sav,  and  so  desirous  to  find  a  patient,  nay,  a  favourable, 
hearing,  that  I  will  stoop  to  exculpate  myself  from  whatever 
might  prejudice  your  lordship  against  me.  You  think  me  your 
enemy  t ' 

•  I^ve  I  not  some  apparent  cause  1 '  answered  Leicester, 
perceiving  that  Tressilian  paused  for  a  rei)ly. 

'  You  do  me  vrrong,  my  lord.  I  am  a  fnend,  but  neither  a 
iependant  nor  partizan,  of  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  whom  courtiers 
call  your  rival ;  and  it  is  some  considerable  time  since  I  ceased 
to  regard  either  courts  or  court  intrigues  as  suited  to  my 
temper  or  genius.' 

'  No  doubt,  sir,'  answered  Leicester,  '  there  are  other  occupa- 
tioas  more  worthy  a  scholar,  and  for  such  the  world  holds 
Master  Tressilian  :  love  has  bis  intrigues  as  well  as  ambition.' 

'I  perceive,  my  lord,'  replied  Tressilian,  'you  give  umch 
weight  to  my  early  attachment  for  the  unfortunate  young  per- 
son of  whom  I  am  about  to  speak,  and  perhaps  think  I  am  prose- 
outing  her  cause  out  of  rivalry  more  than  a  sense  of  justice.' 

'  No  matter  for  my  thoughts,  sir,'  said  the  ear'  •  '  proceed 
You  have  as  yet  spoken  of  yourself  only  —  an  ii  ■  rtant  and 
worthy  subject  douotless,  but  which,  perhaps,  i  -i  not  alto- 
gether so  deeply  concern  me  that  I  should  postj  ue  my  repose 
to  hear  it.  Spare  me  farther  prelude,  sir,  and  speak  to  the 
purpose,  if  indeed  you  have  aught  to  say  that  concerns  me. 
When  you  have  done,  I,  in  my  turn,  have  something  to  com- 
municate.' 

'I  will  speak,  then,  without  farther  prelude,  my  lord,'  an- 
swered Tressilian ;  ' having  to  say  that  which,  as  it  ctnicems 
your  lordshifi's  honour,  I  am  confident  you  will  not  think  your 
time  wasted  in  listening  to.     I  have  to  request  an  account  froi.. 
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your  lordnhip  of  the  unhappy  Amv  Robsart,  whose  history  » 
too  weU  known  to  you.  1  regret  deeply  that  I  did  not  at  ouce 
take  this  course,  and  make  yourself  judge  between  me  and  the 
villain  by  whom  she  is  injured.  My  lord,  she  extricated  her- 
self from  an  unlawfiil  and  most  perUous  state  of  confinement, 
trostiug  to  the  effects  of  her  own  remonstrance  upon  her  un- 
worthy nuslwnd,  and  extorted  from  me  a  promise  that  I  would 
not  interfere  in  her  behalf  until  she  had  used  her  own  efforts 
to  have  her  rights  acknowledged  by  him.'  ^ 

'  Hi  ! '  said  Leicester,  '  remember  you  to  whom  you  speak  1 

'  1  speak  of  her  unwortliy  husband,  my  lord,'  repeated  Tres- 
silian, '  and  my  respect  can  find  no  softer  language.  The  un- 
lappy  young  woman  is  withdrawn  from  my  knowledge,  and 
sequestered  in  some  secret  place  of  this  castle  —  if  she  be  not 
transferred  to  some  place  of  seclusion  better  fitted  for  bad  de- 
signs. This  must  be  reformed,  my  lord  —  I  speak  it  as  authorised 
by  her  father  —  and  this  ill-fated  marriage  must  be  avouched  and 
proved  in  the  Queen's  presence,  and  the  lady  placed  without 
restraint  and  at  her  own  free  disposal.  And,  permit  me  to  say, 
it  concerns  no  one's  honour  that  these  most  lust  demands  of 
mine  should  be  complied  with  so  much  as  it  does  that  of  your 
lordship.' 

The  earl  stowl  as  if  he  had  been  petnfied,  at  the  extreme 
coolness  with  which  the  man,  whom  he  considered  as  having 
injured  him  so  deeply,  pleaded  the  cause  of  his  criminal  para- 
mour, as  if  she  had  been  an  innocent  woman,  anH  he  a  dis- 
interested advocate  ;  nor  was  his  wonder  lessened  bv  the  warmth 
with  which  'Pressilian  seemed  to  demand  for  her  the  rank  and 
situation  which  she  had  disgraced,  and  the  advantages  of  which 
she  was  doubtless  to  share  with  the  lover  who  advocated  her 
cause  with  such  effrontery.  Tressilian  had  been  silent  for  more 
than  a  minute  ere  the  earl  recovered  from  the  excess  of  his 
astonishment ;  and,  considering  the  prepossessions  with  which 
his  mind  was  occupied,  there  is  little  wundiT  that  his  passion 
gainetl  the  mastery  of  every  other  considerati'  m.  '  I  have  heard 
you,  Master  Tressilian,'  said  he,  '  without  i  iterruption,  and  I 
bless  God  that  my  ears  were  never  before  made  to  tuigle  by  the 
words  of  so  frontless  a  villain.  The  task  uf  chastising  vou  is 
fitter  for  the  hangman's  scourge  than  the  sword  of  a  nobleman, 
but  yet Villain,  draw  and  defend  thyself! ' 

As  he  spoke  the  last  words,  he  dropped  his  mantle  on  the 
ground,  struck  Tressilian  smartly  with  his  sheathed  sword,  and 
instantly  drawing  his  rapier,  put  liimself  into  a  posture  of 
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SManlt  Tie  Tehement  fury  of  his  language  at  first  filled 
Treflsilian,  in  !  is  turn,  with  surprise  equal  to  what  Leicester 
had  felt  when  Ik  addressed  him.  But  astonishment  gave  piace 
to  resentainv.  vhen  the  unmerited  insults  of  his  laiij,'uage 
were  fi^oved  'i  .i  blow,  which  immediately  put  to  flight  every 
thought  save  that  of  instant  combat  Tressilian's  swonl  was 
instantly  drawn,  und  though  perhaps  somewhat  inferior  to 
Leicester  in  the  imj  of  the  weapon^  he  understood  it  well 
enough  to  i   .'ar,i     the  contest  with  great  spirit,  the  ratlier 
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that  of  the 
could  not 
frenzy  or     * 

The  ren&> 
either  part} 
heard  benet: 
terrace,  miiip'-    mi , 
are  interro)  t  >  I,  ^vu] 

At   the   ;ia:   j  tii-- 
jackanape  is    ight : 

Leicester,  v  i  anwh; 


>'&s  for  the  time  the  more  cool,  !<ince  he 
ing  Leicester's  conduct  either  to  actual 
iu;";ence  of  some  strong  delusion. 
had  continued  for  several  minuter   without 
a  wourd,  when  of  a  sudden  voices  were 
-■tico,  "/hinh  formed  tito  entrance  of  the 
;.'       D?  >i'  nen  advancing  hastily.    '  We 
•■       er  to  his  antagonist;  'follow  me.' 
uice  from    the  portico  said,    'The 
^O'.  are  tilting  here. 
.  '  '▼  oflF  Tressilian  into  a  sort  of  recess 

bMimd  one  oi  the  louiitaiii:^,  which  served  to  conceal  them, 
while  six  of  the  yeomen  of  the  Queen's  guard  passed  along  the 
middle  wdk  of  the  Plaasance,  and  they  could  near  one  say  to 
the  rest,  'We  shall  never  find  them  to-night  among  all  these 
.squirting  fiiniiols,  souirrel-cages,  and  rabbit-holes ;  but  if  we 
light  not  on  them  before  we  reach  the  farther  end,  we  will 
return,  and  mount  a  guard  at  the  entrance,  and  so  secure  them 
till  morning.' 

'A  proper  matter,'  said  another,  'the  drawing  of  swords  so 
near  the  Queen's  presence,  ay,  and  in  her  verj-  palace  as  't  were ! 
Hang  it,  they  must  be  some  poor  drunken  game-cocks  fiillen 
to  snarring;  'twere  pity  almost  we  should  fiad  them  — the 
penalty  is  chemping  off  a  hand,  is  it  not?  'Twere  hard  to  lose 
hand  for  handling  a  bit  of  steel,  that  coraes  so  natural  to  one » 
gripe.' 

"Thou  art  a  brawler  thyself,  George,'  said  another;  'but 
take  heed,  for  the  law  stands  as  thou  .sayest' 

'Ay,'  said  the  first,  'an  the  aci  be  not  mildly  construed; 
for  thou  know'st  't  i.*?  not  the  Queen's  palace,  but  my  Lord  of 
Leicester's.* 

'  Why,  for  that  matter,  the  pjenalty  may  be  as  severe,'  <Ah\ 
another ;  '  for  an  our  gracious  mistress  be  queen,  a.s  she  is,  God 
save  her,  my  Lord  of  Leicester  is  as  good  as  king.' 
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•Hush !  tboo  knare ! '  Mid  a  thai ;  '  how  know'st  thoa  who 
eav  be  within  heMiog  1 '  ,     v  ^ 

They  pMsed  on,  making  •  bnd  of  caielem  March,  bat 
seemingly  more  intent  on  their  own  oonvereation  than  bent  on 
discovering  the  persons  who  had  created  the  noctomal  dui- 

Tliey  had  no  Booner  passed  forward  along  the  terrace  than 
Leicester,  making  a  sign  to  Tressilian  to  follow  him,  glided 
awav  ii  an  opposite  direction,  and  escaped  through  the  portico 
undiscuvered.  He  conducted  Tressilian  to  Mervyn's  Tower. 
in  which  he  was  now  again  lodged ;  and  then,  are  parting  with 
hiin,  said  these  words,  '  If  thou  hast  Murage  to  continne  and 
bring  to  an  end  what  is  thus  broken  off,  be  near  me  whMi  the 
court  goes  forth  to-morrow  ;  we  shall  find  a  time,  and  1  will  give 
vou  a  signal  when  it  is  fitting.'  ,       t      •  »...  l 

'My  Tor(l,'  said  Tressilian,  'at  another  time  I  might  have 
inquired  the  meaning  of  this  strange  and  furious  inveteracv 
aminst  me.  But  you  have  laid  that  on  my  shoulder  which 
only  blood  can  wash  away ;  and  were  yoo  as  high  as  your 
proudest  wiefties  ever  carried  you,  I  woaid  have  fi^m  you 
satisfaction  for  my  wounded  honour.'  ,   ,       •  u^ 

On  these  tenns  they  parted,  but  the  adventures  of  the  night 
were  not  yet  ended  with  Leicester.  He  was  compelled  t.j  pass  bv 
Saintlowe'-  Tower  in  order  to  L'ain  the  private  paasage  whi^ 
led  to  his  own  chamber,  and  in  the  entrance  thereof  he  met  Lord 
Hunsdon  half-clothed  .nd  with  a  naked  sword  under  his  arm. 

'Are  you  awakened,  too,  with  this  'larum,  mv  Lord  of 
Leicester  ? '  said  the  old  soldier.  '  'T  is  well.  By  gog  s  nail^  the 
nights  are  as  noisy  as  the  day  in  tins  castle  of  yours.  Some 
two  hours  since,  I  was  awakened  by  the  pcreams  of  that  poor 
brain-sick  Li>  \y  Vamey,  whom  her  husband  was  forcing  away. 
I  promise  you  it  required  both  your  warrant  and  the  Queen  a 
to  keep  me  from  entering  into  the  gams,  and  cutting  that 
Vamey  of  yours  over  the  head ;  and  now  there  is  a  brawl  down 
in  the  Pleasance,  or  what  call  you  the  stone  terrace-walk,  where 
all  vonder  gimcracks  stand  V  i         i     i. 

The  first  part  of  the  old  man's  speech  went  through  the 
earls  heart  like  a  knife ;  to  the  last  he  answered  that  he  huis 
self  h;vd  heard  the  clash  of  swords,  and  had  come  down  to  take 
order  with  those  who  had  been  so  insolent  so  near  the  Queen  s 
presenca         '  ,     .  , 

'  ^'ay,  then,'  said  Hunsdon,  '  I  will  be  glad  of  your  tord.hip  s 

company.' 
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Leicester  was  thus  compelled  to  turn  back  with  the  rough 
old  lord  to  the  Pleasance,  where  Hunsdon  heard  from  the 
yeomen  of  the  guard,  who  were  under  his  immediate  commaiid 
the  ansuccessfiil  search  they  had  made  for  the  authors  of  the 
disturbance ;  and  bestowed  for  their  pains  some  round  dozen  of 
curses  on  them,  as  hizy  knaves  and  blind  whoresons.  Leicester 
also  thought  it  necessary  to  seem  angry  that  no  discovery  had 
been  effected ;  but  at  length  suggested,  to  Lord  Hunsdon  that 
after  all,  it  could  only  be  some  foolish  voung  men  who  had  been 
drinking  healths  pottle-deep,  and  who  would  be  sufficiently 
scared  by  the  search  which  had  taken  place  after  them 
Hunsdon,  who  was  himself  attached  to  his  cup,  allowed  that  a 
pmt-flagon  might  cover  many  of  the  follies  which  it  had  caused 
'But,  added  he,  'unless  your  lordship  will  be  less  lilieral  in 
your  housekeeping,  and  restrain  the  overflow  of  ale,  and  wne 
and  wassail,  I  foresee  it  will  end  in  my  having  some  of  these 
good  fellows  into  the  guard-house,  and  treating  them  to  a  dose 
of  the  strappado.  And  with  this  warning,  good-night  to  you.' 
Joyful  at  being  rid  of  his  company,  I^icester  took  leave  of 
him  at  the  entrance  of  his  lodging,  where  they  had  first  met, 
and  ei^nng  the  private  passage,  took  up  the  lamp  which  he 
had  left  there,  and  by  its  expinng  light  found  the  way  to  his 
own  apartment 
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Room  t  room  I  for  my  horse  will  wince 

If  he  comes  within  so  many  yards  of  a  prince  ; 

For  to  tell  you  true,  and  in  rhyme, 

He  was  fo&l'd  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time  ; 

When  the  great  Earl  of  Lester 

In  his  castte  did  feast  her. 

Bkn  Jonson,  Mcuque  of  Owls, 

THE  amusement  with  which  Elizabeth  and  her  court  were 
next  day  to  be  regaled  was  an  exhibition  by  the  true- 
hearted  men  of  Coventry,  who  were  to  represent  the 
strife  between  the  English  and  the  Danes,  agreeably  to  a  custom 
loug  preserved  in  their  ancient  borough,  anJ  warranted  for 
truth  by  old  histories  and  chronicles.  In  this  pageant,  one  party 
of  the  townsfolk  presented  the  Saxons  and  the  other  the  Danes, 
and  set  forth,  both  vu  rude  rhymes  and  with  hard  blows,  the 
contentions  of  these  two  fierce  nations,  and  the  Amasonian 
courage  of  the  English  women,  wlm,  according  to  the  story,  were 
tlie  principal  agents  in  the  general  massacre  of  the  Danes,  which 
took  place  at  Hocktide,  in  the  year  of  God  1012.  This  sport, 
which  had  been  long  a  favourite  pastime  with  the  men  of 
Coventry,  had,  it  seems,  been  put  down  by  the  influence  of 
some  zealous  clergyman  of  the  more  precise  cast,  who  chanced 
to  have  considerable  influence  with  the  magistrates.  But  the 
generaUty  of  the  inhabitants  had  petitioned  the  Queen  that 
they  might  have  their  play  again,  and  be  honoured  with  per- 
mission to  represent  it  before  her  Highness.  And  when  the 
matter  was  canvassed  in  the  little  council  which  usually 
attended  the  Queen  for  despatch  of  business,  the  proposal, 
although  opposed  by  some  of  the  stricter  sort,  found  tovour  in 
the  eyes  of  Elizabeth,  who  said  that  such  toys  occupied,  with- 
out offence,  the  minds  of  many  who,  lacking  them,  might  find 
worse  subjects  of  pastime ;  and  that  their  pastors,  however 
commendable  for  learning  and  godliness,  were  somewhat  too 
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sour  in  preaching  against  the  pastimes  of  thoir  flocks ;  and  so 
the  pageant  was  permitted  to  proceed. 

Accordingly,  aiter  a  morning  repast^  which  Master  Laneham 
calls  an  amorosial  breakfast,  the  principal  persons  of  the  court, 
in  attendance  upon  her  Majesty,  pressed  to  the  Gallery  Tower, 
to  witness  the  approach  of  the  two  contending  parties  of 
English  and  Danes ;  and  after  a  signal  had  been  given,  the 
gate  which  opened  in  the  circuit  of  the  chase  was  thrown  nide 
to  admit  them.  On  thev  came,  foot  and  horse ;  for  some  of 
the  more  ambitious  burghers  and  yeomen  had  put  themselves 
into  fantastic  dresses,  imitating  knights,  in  order  to  resenible 
the  chivalry  of  the  two  different  nations.  However,  to  prevent 
fatal  accidents,  they  were  not  permitted  to  appear  on  real 
horses,  but  had  only  license  to  accoutre  themselves  with  tho.<e 
hobW-horses,  as  they  are  called,  which  anciently  formed  tie 
chief^  delight  of  a  morris-dance,  and  which  still  are  exhil)ived 
on  the  stage,  in  the  grand  battle  fought  at  the  conclu.sion  of 
Mr.  Bayess  tragedy.  The  infantry  followed  in  similar  dis 
guises.  The  whole  exhibition  was  to  be  considered  as  a  .sort 
of  anti-masque,  or  burlesque  of  the  more  stately  pageants,  in 
which  the  nobility  and  gentry  bore  part  in  the  show,  ami, 
to  the  best  of  their  knowledge,  imitated  with  accuracy  the 
personages  whom  they  represented.  The  Hocktide  play  was 
of  a  different  character,  the  actors  being  persons  of  inferior 
degree,  and  their  habits  the  better  fitted  for  the  occasion  the 
more  incongruous  and  ridiculous  that  they  were  in  themselveii. 
Accordingly,  their  array,  which  the  progress  of  our  tale  allows 
us  no  time  to  describe,  was  ludicrous  enough,  and  their  weapons, 
though  sufficiently  formidable  to  deal  sound  blows,  were  lone 
alder-poles  instead  of  lances,  and  sound  cudgels  for  swordi^ :  and 
for  fence,  both  cavalry  and  infantry  were  well  equipped  with 
stout  head-pieces  and  targets,  both  made  of  thick  leather. 

Captain  Coxe,  that  celebrated  humorist  of  Coventry,  whose 
library  of  ballads,  almanacks,  and  penny  histories,  fairly 
wrapped  up  in  parchment,  and  tied  round  for  security  with  a 
)iece  of  whipcord,  remains  still  the  envy  of  antiquaries,  being 
limself  tbe  ingenious  nerson  under  whose  direction  the  pageant 
lad  been  set  forth,  rode  valiantly  on  his  hobby-horse  befure  the 
>ands  of  English,  high-trus.sed,  saith  Laneham,  and  brandishing 
lis  long  sword,  as  became  an  experienced  man  of  war,  who  had 
ought  under  the  Queen's  fether,  bluff  King  Henry,  at  the  siege 
of  Boulogne.  This  chieftain  was,  as  right  and  reason  triived, 
the  first  to  enter  the  lists,  and,  passing  the  gallery  at  the  head 
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of  his  myrmidons,  kissed  the  hilt  of  his  sword  to  the  Queen, 
and  executed  at  tlie  same  time  a  gambade,  the  like  whereof 
had  never  been  practised  by  two-legged  hobby-horse.  Then 
passing  on  with  all  his  followers  of  cavaliers  and  infantry,  he 
drew  «iem  up  with  martial  skill  at  the  opposite  extremity  of 
the  bridge,  or  tilt-yard,  until  his  antagonists  should  be  &irly 
prepared  for  the  onset 

This  was  no  long  interval ;  for  the  Danish  cavalry  and 
infantry,  no  way  inferior  to  the  English  in  number,  valour,  and 
equipment,  instantly  arrived,  with  the  northern  bagpipe  blowing 
before  them  in  token  of  their  country,  and  headed  by  a  cunning 
master  of  deience,  only  inferior  to  the  renowned  Captain  Coxe, 
if  to  him,  in  the  discipline  of  war.  The  Danes,  as  invaders,  took 
their  station  under  the  Gallery  Tower,  and  opposite  to  that  of 
Mortimer ;  and,  when  their  arrangements  were  completely  made, 
a  signal  was  given  for  the  encounter. 

Taeir  first  charge  upon  each  other  was  rather  moderate,  for 
either  party  had  some  dread  of  being  forced  into  the  lake.  But 
as  reinforcements  came  up  on  either  side,  the  encounter  grew 
from  a  skirmish  into  a  blaziug  battle.  They  rushed  upon  one 
another,  as  Master  Laneham  testifies,  like  rams  inflamed  by 
jealousy,  with  such  furious  encounter  that  both  parties  were 
often  overthrown,  and  the  clubs  and  targets  made  a  most  horrible 
clatter.  In  many  instances  that  hai)pened  which  had  been 
dreaded  by  the  more  experienced  warriors  who  began  the  day 
of  strife.  The  rails  which  defended  the  ledges  of  the  bridge  had 
been,  perhaps  on  purpose,  left  but  slightly  fastened,  and  gave 
way  under  the  pressure  of  those  who  thronged  to  the  combat, 
80  that  the  hot  courage  of  many  of  the  combatAnts  received  a 
sufficient  coding.  These  incidents  might  have  occasioned  more 
serious  damage  than  became  such  an  affray,  for  rnany^  of  the 
champions  who  met  with  this  mischance  could  not  swim,  and 
those  who  could  were  encumbered  with  their  suits  of  leathern 
and  paper  armour ;  but  the  case  had  been  provided  for,  and 
there  were  several  boats  in  readiness  to  pick  up  the  unfortunate 
warriors  and  convey  them  to  the  dry  land,  where,  dripping  and 
dejected,  they  comforted  themselves  with  the  hot  ale  and  strong 
waters  which  were  liberally  allowed  to  them,  without  showing 
any  desire  to  re-enter  so  desperate  a  conflict. 

Captain  Coxe  alone,  that  paragon  of  black-letter  antiquaries, 
after  twice  experiencing,  horse  and  man,  the  perilous  leap  from 
the  bridge  into  the  It^e,  equal  to  any  extremity  to  which  the 
favourite  heroes  of  chivalry,  whose  exploits  he  studied  in  an 
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abridged  form,  whether  Amadis,  Belianis,  Bevis,  or  his  own  Guy 
of  Warwick,  had  ever  been  subjected  to  —  Captain  Coxe,  we  re- 
peat, did  alone,  after  two  such  mischances,  rush  again  into  the 
heat  of  conflict,  his  bases  anti  the  foot-cloth  of  his  hobby-horse 
dropping  water,  and  twice  reanimated  by  vuice  and  example  the 
flrooping  spirits  of  the  English ;  so  that  at  last  their  victory 
over  the  Danish  invaders  became,  us  was  just  and  reasonaljle, 
complete  and  decisive.  Worthy  ho  was  to  be  rendered  immortal 
by  the  pen  of  Ben  Jonson,  who,  fifty  years  afterwards,  deemed 
that  a  masque,  exhibited  at  Kenilwurth,  could  be  ushered  in  by 
none  with  so  much  propriety  as  by  the  ghost  of  Captain  Coxe, 
mounted  upon  his  redoubted  hobby-horse. 

These  rough  rural  },'ambol8  may  not  altogether  agree  with 
the  reader's  preconceived  idea  of  an  entertainment  presented 
before  Elizabeth,  in  whose  reign  letters  revived  with  such  bril- 
liancy, and  whose  court,  governed  by  a  female  whose  sense  of 
propriety  was  equal  to  her  strength  of  mind,  was  no  less  dis- 
tinguished for  delicacy  and  refinement  than  her  councils  fur 
wiMom  and  fortitude.  But  whether  from  the  political  wit^h  to 
seem  interested  in  popular  sports,  or  whether  fi*om  a  spark 
of  old  Henry's  rough  masculine  spirit,  which  Elizabeth  some- 
times displayed,  it  is  certain  the  Queen  laughed  heartily  at 
the  imitation,  or  rather  burlesciue,  of  chivalry  which  was  pre- 
sented in  the  Coventry  play.  She  called  near  her  person  the 
Earl  of  Sussex  and  Lord  Hunsdon,  partly  perhaps  U)  make 
amends  to  the  former  for  the  long  and  private  audiences  with 
which  she  had  indulged  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  by  engaging  hiiu 
in  conversation  upon  a  pastime  which  better  suited  his  taste 
than  those  pageants  that  were  furnished  forth  firom  the  stores 
of  antiquity.  The  disposition  which  the  Queen  showed  to 
Laugh  and  jest  with  her  military  leaders  gave  the  Ktirl  of 
Leicester  the  opportunity  he  had  been  watching  for  withdraw- 
ing from  the  royal  presence,  which  to  the  court  around,  so  well 
had  he  chosen  his  time,  had  the  graceful  appearance  of  leaving 
his  rival  free  access  to  the  Queen's  person,  instead  of  availing 
himself  of  his  ri^ht  as  her  landlord  to  stand  periietually  betwixt 
others  and  the  light  of  her  countenance. 

Leicester's  thoughts,  however,  had  a  far  different  object 
fi"om  mere  courtesy  ;  for  no  sooner  did  he  see  the  Queen  fairly 
engaged  in  conversation  with  Sussex  and  Hunsdon,  behind 
whose  back  stood  Sir  Nicholas  Blount^  grinning  from  car  to 
ear  at  each  word  which  was  spoken,  than,  makiii;'  a  sigri  to 
Tressilian,  who,  according  to  appointment,  watched  his  motions 
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at  a  little  distance,  he  extricated  himself  from  the  press,  atul 
walking  towards  the  chase,  made  his  way  through  the  crowds; 
of  ordinary  spectators,  who,  with  open  mouth,  stood  gazing  uu 
the  battle  of  the  English  and  the  Danes.  When  he  had  accom- 
plished this,  which  was  a  work  of  some  difficulty,  he  shot 
another  glance  behind  him  to  see  that  Tressilian  had  been 
equally  successful,  and  as  soon  as  he  saw  him  also  free  from  the 
crowd,  he  led  the  way  to  a  small  thicket,  behind  which  stood 
a  lackey  with  two  horses  ready  saddled.  He  Hung  himself  on 
the  one,  and  made  signs  to  Tressilian  to  mount  the  other,  who 
obeyed  without  speaking  a  single  word. 

Leicester  then  spurred  his  horse,  and  galloped  without 
stopping  until  he  reached  a  sequestered  spot,  environed  by 
lofty  oaks,  about  a  mile's  distance  frcm  the  castle,  and  in  an 
oppo!<ite  direction  from  the  scene  to  which  curiosity  was  draw- 
ing every  spectator.  He  there  dismountetl,  bound  his  horse  to 
a  tree,  and  only  pronouncing  the  words,  '  Here  there  is  no  risk 
of  interruption,' laid  his  cloak  across  his  saddle  and  drew  his 
8ff(ird. 

Tressilian  imitated  his  example  punctually,  yet  could  not 
ibrbear  saying,  as  he  drew  his  weapon,  '  My  lord,  as  I  have 
been  known  to  many  as  one  who  docs  not  fear  death,  when 
placed  in  balance  with  honour,  methinks  I  may  without  dero- 
gation ask,  wherefore,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  honourable, 
your  lordship  has  dareid  to  offer  me  such  a  mark  of  disgrace  as 
places  us  on  these  terms  with  respect  to  each  other  ? ' 

'If  you  like  not  such  marks  of  my  scorn,'  replied  the  earl, 
'betake  yourself  instantly  to  your  weapon,  lest  I  repeat  the 
usage  jou  complain  of.' 

'It  shall  not  need,  my  lord,'  said  Tressilian.  ' God  iudge 
betwi.xt  us!  and  your  blood,   if  you  fall,  be  on  your  own  nead.' 

He  had  scarce  completed  the  sentence  when  they  instantly 
closed  in  combat. 

But  Leicester,  who  was  a  perfect  master  of  defence  among 
all  other  exterior  accomplishments  of  the  time,  had  seen,  on 
the  preceding  night,  enough  of  Tressilian's  strength  and  skill 
to  make  him  fijpit  with  more  caution  than  heretofore,  and 
prefer  a  secure  revenge  to  a  hasty  one.  Po  •  some  minutes 
they  fought  with  equal  skill  and  fortune,  till,  ii;  a  (lesperate 
lounge  which  Leicester  successfully  put  aside,  Tressilian  ex- 
posed himself  at  disadvantage  ;  and,  in  a  subsequent  attempt 
to  close,  the  earl  forced  his  sword  from  his  hand  and  stretched 
him  on  the  ground.     With  a  grim  smile,  he  held  the  point  of 
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his  rapier  within  two  inches  of  the  throat  of  his  fiJIen  adversarv 
and  placing  his  foot  at  the  same  time  upon  his  breast,  bid  him 
confess  his  villanous  wrongs  towards  him,  and  prepare  for 
death. 

'  I  have  no  villany  nor  wrong  towards  thee  to  confess,' 
answered  Tressilian,  'and  am  better  prepared  for  death  than 
thou.  Use  thine  advantage  as  thou  wflt,  and  may  God  forgive 
you !    I  have  given  you  no  cause  for  this.' 

'No  cause!  exclaimed  the  earl  —  'no  cause!  But  why 
parley  with  such  a  slave '    Die  a  liar,  as  thou  hast  lived  '. ' 

He  had  withdrawn  his,  arm  for  the  purpose  of  striking  the 
fatal  blow,  when  it  was  suddenly  seized  from  behind. 

The  earl  turned  in  wrath  to  shake  off  the  unexpected 
obstacle,  but  was  surprised  to  find  that  a  strange-lookini,'  boy 
had  hold  of  his  sword-arm,  and  clung  to  it  with  such  tenacity 
of  grasp  that  he  could  not  shake  him  off  without  a  considerable 
struggle,  in  the  course  of  which  Tressilian  had  opportunity  to 
rise^  and  possess  himself  once  more  of  his  weapon.  Leicester 
again  turned  towards  him  with  looks  of  unabated  ferocity,  and 
the  combat  would  have  recommenced  with  still  more  desperation 
on  both  sides,  had  not  the  boy  clung  to  Lord  Leicester's  knees, 
and  in  a  shrill  tone  implored  him  to  listen  one  moment  ere  he 
prosecuted  this  quarrel. 

'Stand  up,  and  let  me  go,*  said  Leicester,  'or,  by  Heaven, 
I  will  pierce  thee  with  my  rapier  !  What  hast  thou  to  do  to 
bar  my  way  to  revenge  ? ' 

*  Much  —  much  ! '  exclaimed  the  undaunted  boy  ;  '  since  my 
folhr  has  been  the  cause  of  these  bloody  quarrels  between  you, 
and  perchance  of  worse  evils.  Oh,  if  you  would  ever  again 
enjoy  the  peace  of  an  innocent  mind,  if  you  hope  again  to  sleep 
in  peace  and  unhaunted  by  remorse,  take  so  much  leisure  as  to 
peruse  this  letter,  and  then  do  as  you  list' 

^  While  he  spoke  in  this  eager  and  earnest  manner,  to  which 
his  singular  features  and  voice  gave  a  goblin -like  effect,  he  held 
up  to  Leicester  a  packet,  secured  with  a  long  tress  of  woman's 
hair,  of  a  beautiful  H^ht  brown  colour.  Enraged  as  he  was, 
nay,  almost  blinded  with  fury  to  see  his  destined  revenge  so 
strangely  frustrated,  the  Earl  of  Leicester  could  not  resist  this 
extraordinary  supplicant.  He  snatched  the  letter  from  his 
hand,  changed  colour  as  he  looked  on  the  superscription, 
undid,  with  faltering  hand,  the  knot  which  secured  it,  glanced 
over  the  contents,  and,  staggering  back,  would  have  fallen,  had 
he  not  rested  against  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  where  he  stooil  for 
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an  instant,  his  eyes  bent  on  the  letter,  and  his  sword-point 
turned  to  the  ground,  without  seeming  to  be  conscious  of  the 
presence  of  an  antagonist  towards  whom  he  had  shown  little 
mercy,  and  who  might  in  turn  have  taken  him  at  advantage. 
But  for  such  revenue  Tressilian  was  too  noble-minded ;  he  also 
stood  still  in  snipnse,  waiting  the  issue  of  this  strange  fit  of 
passion,  but  holmng  bis  weapon  ready  to  defend  himself,  in  case 
of  need,  against  some  new  and  sudden  attack  on  the  part  of 
Leicester,  whom  he  again  suspected  to  be  under  the  influence 
of  actutJ  frenzy.  The  boy,  indeed,  he  easily  recognised  as  his 
old  acquaintance  Dickon,  whose  face,  once  seen,  was  scarcely 
to  be  forgotten;  but  how  he  came  hither  at  so  critical  a 
moment,  why  his  interference  was  so  energetic,  and,  above  all, 
how  it  came  to  produce  so  powerful  an  effect  upon  Leicester, 
were  questions  imich  he  could  nut  solve. 

But  the  letter  was  of  itself  powerful  enough  to  work  effects 
yet  more  wonderful.  It  was  that  which  the  unfortunate  Amy 
had  written  to  her  husband,  in  which  she  alleged  the  reasons 
and  manner  of  her  flight  firom  Cumnor  Place,  informed  him  of 
her  having  made  her  way  to  Kenilworth  to  enjoy  his  protection, 
and  mentioned  the  circumstances  which  had  compelled  her  to 
take  refuge  in  Tressilian's  apartment,  earnestly  requesting  he 
would,  without  delay,  assign  her  a  more  suitable  asylum.  The 
letter  concluded  with  the  most  earnest  expressions  of  devoted 
attachment  and  submission  to  his  will  in  all  things,  and 
particularly  respecting  her  situation  and  place  of  residence, 
conjuring  him  only  that  she  might  not  be  placed  under  the 
guardianship  or  restraint  of  Vamey. 

The  letter  dropped  from  Leicester's  hand  when  he  had 
perused  it  '  Take  my  sword,'  he  said,  '  Tressilian,  and  pierce 
my  heart,  as  I  would  but  now  have  pierced  yours  ! ' 

' My  lord,'  said  Tressilian,  'you  have  done  roe  great  wrong ; 
but  something  within  my  breast  ever  whispered  that  it  was  by 
egregious  error.' 

'  Error  indeed ! '  said  Leicester,  and  handed  him  the  letter ; 
'  I  have  been  made  to  believe  a  man  of  honour  a  villain,  and 
the  best  and  purest  of  creatures  a  false  profligate.  Wretched 
boy,  why  comes  this  letter  now,  and  where  has  the  bearer 
linfjered  1 ' 

'I  dare  not  tell  you,  my  lord,'  said  the  boy,  withdrawing,  as 
if  to  keep  beyond  ms  reach ;  '  but  here  comes  one  who  was  the 
messenger.' 

Wayland  at  the  same  moment  came  up;  and,  interrogated 
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b^  Leicester,  hastily  detailed  all  the  circumstiuioes  of  his  escape 
with  Amy,  the  &tal  practices  which  bad  driven  her  to  flight, 
and  her  anxious  d^ire  to  throw  herself  under  the  instant 
protection  of  her  husband,  pointing  out  the  evidence  of  the 
domestics  of  Kenilwortb,  '  who  could  not,'  he  observed,  '  but 
remember  her  eager  inquiries  after  the  Earl  of  Leicester  on  her 
first  arrival' 

'  The  villains ! '  exclaimed  Leicester ;  '  but  oh,  that  worst  of 
villains,  Vamey !  and  she  is  even  now  in  his  power  ! ' 

'  But  not,  I  trust  in  God,'  said  Tressilian,  '  with  any  cum- 
mands  of  &tal  import  ? ' 

'No  —  no  —  no ! '  exclaimed  the  earl,  hastily.  '  I  said  some- 
thing in  madness ;  but  it  was  recalled  —  fully  recalled  —  by  a 
hasty  messenger ;  and  she  is  now  —  she  must  now  be  safe.' 

'  Yes,'  said  Tressilian,  '  she  must  be  safe,  and  I  mmt  be 
assured  of  her  safety.  My  own  quarrel  with  you  is  ended,  my 
lord ;  but  there  is  another  to  begin  with  the  seducer  of  Amy 
Rob^ot,  who  has  screened  his  guilt  under  the  cloak  of  the 
in&mous  Vamey.' 

'  The  seducer  of  Amy ! '  replied  Leicester,  with  a  voice  like 
thunder;  'say  her  husband!  —  her  misguided,  blinded,  most 
unworthy  husband  !  She  is  as  surely  Countess  of  Leicester  as 
I  am  belted  earl.  Nor  can  you,  sir,  point  out  that  manner  of 
justice  which  I  will  not  render  her  at  my  own  free  will.  1 
need  scarce  say,  I  fear  not  your  compulsion.' 

The  generous  nature  of  Tressilian  was  instantly  turned  from 
consideration  of  anything  personal  to  himself,  and  centred  at 
once  upon  Amy's  wel&re.  He  had  by  no  means  undoubting 
confidence  in  the  f  ctuatiug  resolutions  of  Leicester,  whof^e 
mind  seemed  to  hiu.  agitated  beyond  the  government  of  culm 
reason  ;  neither  did  he,  notwithstanding  the  assurances  he  had 
received,  think  Amy  safe  in  the  hands  of  his  dependants.  '  My 
lord,'  he  said,  calmly,  '  1  mean  you  no  offence,  and  am  far  fnmi 
seeking  a  quarrel.  But  my  duty  to  Sir  Hugh  Robsart  com- 
pels me  to  carry  this  matter  instantly  to  the  Queen,  that  the 
countess's  rank  may  be  acknowledged  in  her  person.' 

'  You  sbali  not  need,  sir,'  replied  the  earl,  haughtily ;  '  do 
not  dare  to  interfere.  No  voice  but  Dudley's  shall  proclaim 
Dudley's  infamy.  To  Elizabeth  herself  will  I  tell  it,  and  then 
for  Cumnor  Place  with  the  speed  of  '.fs  and  death  ! ' 

So  saying,  he  unbound  his  horse  from  the  tree,  threw  himself 
into  the  saddle,  and  rode  at  full  gallop  towards  the  castle. 

'Take  me  before  you,  Master  Tressilian,'  said  the  boy,  see'   ' 
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Tresnlian  mount  in  the  same  haste ;  '  my  tale  is  not  all  told 
out,  and  I  need  your  protection.' 

Tressilian  complied,  and  followed  the  earl,  though  at  a  less 
furious  rate.  By  the  way  the  boy  confessed,  with  much  con- 
trition, that  in  resentment  at  W^land's  evading  all  his  in- 
quiries concerning  the  lady,  after  Dickon  conceived  he  had  in 
various  ways  merited  his  confidence,  he  had  purloined  from 
him,  in  revenge,  the  letter  with  which  Amy  had  entrusted  him 
for  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  His  purpose  was  to  have  restored  it 
to  him  that  evening,  as  he  reckoned  himself  sure  of  meeting 
with  him,  in  consequence  of  Wayland's  haviug  to  perform  the 
part  of  Arion  in  the  pageant  He  was  indeed  something  alarmed 
when  he  saw  to  whom  the  letter  was  addressed ;  but  he  argued 
that,  as  Leicester  did  not  return  to  Kenilworth  until  that  even- 
ing, it  would  be  again  in  the  possession  of  the  proper  messenger 
as  soon  as,  in  the  nature  of  things,  it  could  possibly  be  de- 
livered. But  Wayland  came  not  to  the  pageant,  having  been 
in  the  interim  expelled  by  Lamboume  from  the  castle,  and  the 
boy,  not  being  able  to  find  him,  or  to  get  speech  of  Tressilian, 
and  finding  himself  in  possession  of  a  letter  addressed  to  no 
less  a  person  than  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  became  much  afraid  of 
the  conseoueiicos  of  his  frolic.  The  caution,  and  indeed  the 
alarm,  which  Wayland  had  expresFod  respecting  Vamejr  and 
Limboume,  led  him  to  judge  that  the  letter  must  be  designed 
for  the  earl's  own  hand,  and  that  he  might  prejudice  the  lady 
by  giving  it  to  any  of  the  domestics.  He  made  an  attempt  or 
two  to  (Atain  an  audience  of  Leicester,  but  the  singularity  of 
his  features  and  the  meanness  of  his  appearance  occasioned  his 
being  always  repulsed  by  the  insolent  menials  whom  he  applied 
to  for  that  purpose.  Once,  indeed,  he  had  nearly  succeeded, 
when,  in  prowhng  about,  he  found  in  the  grotto  the  casket 
which  he  knew  to  belong  to  the  unlucky  countess,  having  seen 
it  on  her  journey,  for  nothing  escaped  his  prying  eye.  Having 
strove  in  vain  to  restore  it  either  to  Tressilian  or  the  countess, 
lie  put  it  into  the  hands,  as  we  have  seen,  of  Leicester  himself, 
but  unfortunately  he  did  not  recognise  him  in  his  disguise. 

At  length  the  boy  thought  he  was  on  the  point  of  succeed- 
ing, when  the  earl  came  down  to  the  lower  part  of  the  hall ;  but 
just  as  he  was  about  to  accost  him,  he  was  prevented  by  Tres- 
silian. As  sharp  in  ear  as  in  wit,  the  boy  heard  the  appoint- 
ment .settled  betwixt  them  to  take  place  in  the  Plea.sance,  and 
resolved  to  add  a  third  to  the  party,  in  hopes  that,  either  in 
coming  or  in  returning,  he  mignt  find  an  opportunity  of  de- 
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fit«ring  the  letter  to  Leicester ;  for  strange  stories  began  trt  flit 
among  the  domestics,  which  alarmed  him  for  the  lady's  Kjitety. 
Aooident^  howerer,  detained  Dickon  a  litUe  behind  the  uar( 
and,  as  he  reached  the  arcade,  he  saw  them  engaged  in  combat  '■ 
in  oonseqaenoe  of  which  he  hastened  to  alurm  the  guard,  having 
little  doubt  that  what  bloodshed  took  place  betwixt  them  might 
arise  oat  of  his  own  frolia  CTontinuing  to  lurk  in  the  portico 
he  heard  the  second  appointment  which  Leicester,  at  parting,' 
assigned  to  Tressilian,  and  was  keeping  them  in  view  di:ri:ig 
the  encounter  of  the  Coventry  men,  when,  to  his  surpriie,  lie 
recognised  Wayland  in  the  crowd,  much  disguised,  indec,.,  but 
not  sufficiently  so  to  escape  the  prying  ^ance  of  his  old  com- 
rade. Thev  drew  aside  out  of  the  crowd  to  explain  tieir  situa- 
tion to  each  other.  The  boy  confessed  to  Wayland  what  we 
have  above  told,  and  the  artist,  m  return,  informed  him  that 
his  deep  anxiety  for  the  &te  of  the  unfortunate  lady  had 
brought  him  bacK  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  castle,  upfjn  his 
learning  tiiat  morning  at  a  village  about  ten  miles  distant  that 
Vamey  and  Lamboume,  whose  violence  he  dr^ed,  had  both 
left  Kenilworth  over-night. 

While  thev  spoke,  they  saw  Leicester  and  Tresillian  separate 
themselves  from  the  crowd,  dogged  them  until  they  mountel 
their  horses,  when  the  boy,  whose  speed  of  foot  has  been  before 
mentioned,  though  he  could  not  possibly  keep  up  with  them, 
yet  arrived,  as  we  have  seen,  soon  enough  to  save  Tressilian's 
life.  The  boy  had  just  finished  his  tale  when  they  reached  the 
Gallery  Tower. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

Hi|^  o'er  the  eaatera  svoep  the  ran  is  hemiing, 
And  darkncM  hie*  with  her  decettfal  •haiewit ; 
So  truth  prevails  o'er  islsehood. 


AS  Tressilian  rode  along  the  bridge  lately  the  scene  of 
80  much  riotous  sport,  he  could  not  but  obtserre  that 
L  men's  couutenances  had  siogulariy  changed  during 
the  space  of  his  brief  absence.  The  muck  fight  was  over,  but 
the  men,  still  habited  in  their  inasquiug  suits,  stood  together 
in  groups,  like  the  inhabitants  of  a  city  who  have  been  just 
startled  by  some  strange  and  alarming  news. 

When  he  reached  the  base-court,  appearances  were  the 
same :  domestics,  retainers,  and  under  omcers  stood  together 
and  whispered,  bending  their  eyes  towards  the  windows  of  the 
great  hail,  with  loolu  which  seemed  at  once  alarmed  and 
mysterious. 

Sir  Nicholas  Blount  was  the  first  person  of  his  own  par- 
ticular acquaintance  Tressilian  saw,  who  left  him  no  time  to 
make  inquiries,  but  greeted  him  with,  'God  help  tiiy  heart, 
Tressilian,  thou  art  fitter  for  a  clown  than  a  courtier :  thou 
canst  not  attend,  as  becomes  one  who  fodows  her  Majesty. 
Here  you  are  c^ed  for,  wished  for,  waited  for  —  no  man  but 
you  will  serve  the  turn ;  and  hither  you  come  with  a  mis- 
befjotten  brat  on  thy  horse's  neck,  as  if  thou  wert  dry  nurse  to 
some  sucking  devil,  and  wert  just  returned  from  airing.' 

'  Why,  what  is  the  matter  1 '  said  Tressilian,  letting  go  the 
boy,  who  sprung  to  ground  like  a  feather,  and  himself  dis- 
'uounting  at  the  same  time. 

'  Why,  no  one  knows  the  matter,'  replied  Blount :  '  I  cannot 
smell  it  out  myself,  though  1  have  a  nose  like  other  courtiers. 
Only,  my  Lord  of  Leicester  has  galloped  along  the  bridge,  as 
if  he  would  have  rode  over  all  in  his  passage,  demanding  an 
audience  of  the  Queen,  and  is  closeted  even  now  with  hoi 
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and  Barldgh  and  Wabingham  ;  and  yon  are  called  for ;  bat 
whether  the  matter  be  treason  or  worse,  no  one  knows.'' 

'He  speaks  true,  by  Heaven!'  said  Raleigh,  who  that 
instant  appeared;  'you  must  immediately  to  the  Queen's 
presence.' 

'Be  not  rash,  Raleigh,'  said  Blount,  'remember  his  Ixxit* 
For  Heaven's  sake,  go  to  mv  chamber,  dear  Tressilian,  aii.l  don 
m^  new  bloom-coloured  silken  hoee;  I  have  worn  tbeui  but 
twice.' 

'  Pshaw ! '  answered  Tressilian :  '  do  thou  take  caie  of  this 
boy,  Blount ;  be  kind  to  him,  and  look  he  escapes  you  not- 
much  depends  on  him.' 

So  sajring,  he  followed  Raleigh  hastily,  leaving  honest 
Kount  with  the  bridle  of  his  horse  in  one  hand  and  the  boy  in 
the  other. 

Blount  gave  a  long  look  after  him.  '  Nobody,'  he  said, '  calls 
me  to  these  mvsteries ;  and  he  leaves  me  here  to  play  horse 
keeper  and  child-keeper  at  once.  I  could  excuse  the  one,  for  I 
love  a  good  horse  naturally ;  but  to  be  plaguml  with  a  bratchet 
whelp !     Vfhence  come  ye,  my  &ir-&vour^  little  gossip  ? ' 

'  From  tie  Pens,'  answered  the  boy. 

'  And  what  didst  thou  learn  there,  forward  imp  t ' 

'  To  catch  gulls,  with  their  webbed  feet  and  yellow  stock- 
ings,' said  the  boy. 

'  Umph ! '  said  Blount,  looking  down  on  his  own  immense  roses. 
'  Nay,  then  the  devil  take  him  asks  thee  more  questions.' 

Meantime,  Tressilian  traversed  the  full  length  of  the  great 
hall,  in  which  the  astonished  courtiers  formed  various  groups, 
and  were  whispering  mysteriously  together,  while  all  kept  their 
eyes  fixed  on  the  door  which  led  from  the  upper  end  of  the  hall 
into  the  Queen's  withdrawing-apartment  Raleigh  iKiiiitetl 
to  the  door.  Tressilian  knocked  and  was  instantly  admitted. 
Many  a  neck  was  stretched  to  gain  a  view  into  the  interior  of 
the  apartment ;  but  the  tapestrv  which  covered  the  door  on 
the  inside  was  dropped  too  suddenly  to  admit  the  slightest 
gratification  of  cunosity. 

Upon  entrance,  Tressilian  found  himself,  not  without  a 
strong  palpitation  of  heart,  in  the  pre.sence  of  Elizabeth,  who 
was  walking  to  and  fit)  in  a  violent  agitation,  which  she 
seemed  to  scorn  to  conceal,  while  two  or  three  of  her  most  sage 
and  confidential  counsellors  exchanged  anxious  looks  with  each 
other,  but  delayed  speaking  till  her  wrath  had  abated.  Before 
the  empty  chair  of  state  in  which  she  had  been  seat*<l,  and 
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vhich  was  balf  pushed  aside  by  the  violence  with  wUch  she 
hnd  started  from  it,  knelt  Leicester,  his  arms  crossed  and  his 
brows  bent  on  the  gr-juuii,  still  and  motionless  as  the  effigies 
upon  a  sepaltibre.  Beside  him  stood  the  Lord  Shrewsbury, 
then  Earl  Marshal  of  England,  holding  his  baton  of  office; 
the  earl's  sword  was  unbuckled,  and  lay  before  him  on  the 
floor. 

'Ho,  sir,'  said  the  Queen,  coming  close  up  to  Trtt«9ilian, 
and  stamping  on  the  floor  with  the  action  and  manner  of 
Henry  himself ;_ 'yo«  knew  of  this  fair  work  —  you  are  an 
accomplice  in  this  deception  which  bos  been  practised  on  us  — 
ifuu  liave  been  a  main  cause  of  our  doing  injustice?'  Tres- 
iiilian  dropped  on  his  knee  before  the  Queen,  hi.s  sense  showing 
him  the  nsK  of  attempting  any  defence  at  thut  moment  of  irri- 
tation, 'iirt  dumb,  sirrau 7 '  she  continued  ,  'thou  kuow'stof 
this  affair,  dost  thou  not?' 

'  Not,  gracious  madam,  tliat  this  poor  lady  was  Countess  of 
Leicester.' 

'Nor  shall  any  one  know  her  fur  such,'  said  Elizabeth. 
'  Death  of  my  life !  Countess  of  Leicester  I  I  say  Dame  Amy 
Dudley;  and  well  if  she  hath  not  cause  to  write  herself  widow 
of  the  traitor  Robert  Dudley.' 

'  Madam,'  said  Leicester,  'do  with  me  wbur.  it  may  be  your 
will  to  do,  but  work  no  injury  on  this  gentleman;  he  hath  in 
no  way  deserved  it.' 

'And  will  he  be  the  better  for  thy  intercession,'  said  the 
Queen,  leaving  Tressilian,  who  slowly  arose,  and  rushing  to 
Leicester,  who  continued  kneeling  — '  the  better  for  thy  inter- 
cession, thou  doubly  false  —  thou  doubly  forsworn  —  of  thy 
intercession,  whose  villany  hath  made  me  ridiculous  to  my 
subjects  and  odious  to  myself?  I  could  tear  out  mine  eyes 
for  their  blindness ! ' 

Burleigh  here  ventured  to  interpose. 

'  Madam,'  he  said,  '  remember  tliat  you  are  a  queen  —  Queen 
of  England  —  mother  of  your  people.  Give  not  way  to  this 
wild  storm  of  passion.' 

Elizabeth  turned  round  to  him,  while  a  tear  actually 
twinkled  in  her  proud  and  angry  eye.  'Burleigh,'  she  said, 
'  thon  art  a  statesman  ;  thou  dost  not,  thou  canst  not,  compre- 
hend lialf  the  scorn,  half  the  misery,  that  man  has  poured 
on  me!' 

With  the  utmost  caution,  with  the  deepest  reverence,  Bur- 
leigh took  her  hand  at  the  moment  he  saw  her  heart  was  at 
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the  fullest,  and  led  her  aside  to  an  oriel  window,  apart  from 
tiie  others. 

'  Madam,'  he  said, '  I  am  a  statesman,  bat  I  am  also  a  man 
— a  man  already  grown  old  in  your  councils,  who  Lave  not,  and 
cannot  have,  a  wish  on  eart'a  but  your  glory  and  happiness ;  I 
pray  von  tc  be  composed.' 

'  Ah,  Burleigh,'  said  Elizabeth, '  thou  little  knowest ' !  ..e 

her  tears  fell  over  her  cheeks  in  despite  of  her. 

'  I  do  —  I  do  krow,  my  honoured  sovereign.  Oh  beware  that 
you  lead  not  others  to  guess  that  which  they  know  not ! ' 

'  Ha ! '  said  Elizabeth,  pausing  as  if  a  new  train  of  thought 
had  suddenly  shot  across  her  brain.  '  Burleigh,  thou  art  right 
—  thou  art  right  —  anything  but  disgrace  —  anything  bnt  a  con- 
fession of  weakness  —  an}rthing  rather  than  seem  the  cheated  — 
slighted  —    'Sdeath !  to  think  on  it  is  distraction ! ' 

'Be  but  yourself,  my  Queen,'  said  Burleigh;  'and  soar  far 
above  a  weakness  which  no  Englishman  will  ever  believe  his 
Elizabeth  could  have  entertained,  unless  the  violen<e  of  her 
disappointment  carries  a  sad  conviction  to  his  boson.' 

'what  weakness,  my  lord?'  said  Elizabeth,  haughtily;  'would 
you  too  insinuate  that  the  favour  in  which  I  held  yonder  proud 

traitor  derived  its  source  from  aught '    But  here  she 

could  no  longer  sustain  the  proud  tone  which  she  had  asftumed, 
and  again  softened  as  she  said,  'But  why  should  I  strive  to 
deceive  even  thee,  my  good  and  wise  servant?' 

Burleigh  stooped  to  kiss  her  hand  with  affection,  and  —  rare 
in  the  annals  of  courts  —  a  tear  of  true  symiwithy  dropped  from 
the  eye  of  the  minister  on  the  hand  of  his  sovereign. 

It  is  probable  that  the  consciousness  of  possessing  this 
sympathy  aided  Elizabeth  in  supporting  her  mortificatioii  and 
suppressing  her  extreme  resentment ;  but  she  was  still  more 
moved  by  fear  that  her  passion  should  betray  to  the  public  the 
ahiont  aud  the  disappointment  which,  alike  as  a  woman  and  a 
queen,  she  was  so  anxious  to  conceal.  She  turned  from  Burleigh, 
and  sternly  paced  the  hall  till  her  features  had  recovered  their 
usual  dignity  and  her  mien  its  wonted  stateliness  of  regular 
motion. 

'Our  sovereign  is  her  noble  self  once  more,'  Tvhispered 
Burleigh  to  Walsingham  ;  '  mark  what  she  does,  and  take  heed 
you  thwart  her  not. 

She  then  approached  Tjeicester,  and  said,  with  calmness,  '  My 
Lord  Shrewsbury,  we  discharge  you  of  your  prisone. .  My  Lord 
of  Leicester,  rise  and  take  up  your  swora ;  a  (quarter  of  an 
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hour's  restraint,  under  the  custody  of  our  marshal,  my  lord, 
ia,  we  think,  no  high  penance  for  months  of  falsehood  practised 
upon  us.  We  will  now  hear  the  progress  of  this  aJair.'  She 
then  seated  herself  in  her  chair,  and  said,  '  You,  Tressilian,  step 
forward  and  say  what  you  know.' 

Tressilian  told  his  story  generously,  suppressing  as  much  as 
he  could  what  ••effected  Leicester,  and  saying  nothing  of  their 
hairing  twice  actually  fought  together.  It  is  very  nrobable 
that,  in  doing  so,  he  did  the  earl  good  service ;  for  had  the 
Queen  at  that  instant  found  anything  on  account  of  which  she 
could  vent  her  wrath  upon  him,  without  laying  open  sentiments 
of  which  she  was  ashamed,  it  might  have  &red  hard  with  him. 
She  paused  when  Tressilian  had  finished  his  tala 

'  We  will  take  that  Wayland,'  she  said,  'into  our  own  service, 
and  place  the  boy  in  our  secretary  office  for  instruction,  that 
he  may  in  future  \it>  discretion  towards  letters.  For  you, 
Tressilian,  you  did  wrong  in  not  communicating  the  whole 
truth  to  us,  and  your  promise  not  to  do  so  was  both  imprudent 
and  undutifiiL  Yet  having  given  your  word  to  this  unhapmr 
lady,  it  was  the  part  of  a  man  and  a  gentleman  to  keep  it ;  and, 
on  the  whole,  we  esteem  you  for  the  character  jrou  have  sus- 
tained in  this  matter.  My  Lord  of  Leicester,  it  is  now  your 
turn  to  tell  us  the  truth,  an  exercise  to  which  you  seem  of  late 
to  have  been  too  much  a  stranger.' 

Accordingly,  she  extorted,  by  8uccessi»0  questions,  the  whole 
history  of  nis  first  acquaintance  with  Amy  Robsart  —  their 
marriage  —  his  jealousy  —  the  causes  on  which  it  was  founded, 
and  many  particulars  besides.  Leicester's  confession,  for  such 
it  mi};ht  be  called,  was  wrenched  from  him  piecemeal,  yet  was 
upon  the  whole  accurate,  excepting  that  he  totally  omitted  to 
mention  that  he  had,  by  implication  or  otherwise,  assented  to 
Varney's  designs  upon  the  life  of  his  countess.  Yet  the  con- 
sciousness of  this  was  what  at  that  moment  lay  nearest  to  his 
heart ;  and  although  he  trusted  in  great  measure  to  the  very 
positive  counter-onlers  which  he  had  sent  by  Lamboume,  it 
was  his  purpose  to  set  out  for  Cnranor  Place  in  person  as  poon 
as  he  should  be  dismissed  from  the  presence  of  the  Queen,  who, 
he  concluded,  would  presently  leave  Kenilworth. 

But  thi  earl  reckoned  without  his  host.  It  is  true,  his 
presence  and  his  communications  were  gall  and  wormwood  to 
his  once  partial  mistress.  But,  barred  from  every  other  and 
more  direct  mode  of  revenge,  the  Queen  perceived  that  she 
gave  her  false  suitor  torture  by  these  in<nnries,  and  dwelt  on 
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them  for  that  reason,  no  more  regarding  the  pain  which  she 
herself  en)erienced  than  the  savage  cares  for  the  searing  of  hi.^ 
own  hands  bjj  grasping  the  hot  pincers  with  which  he  tears 
the  flesh  of  his  captive  enemy. 

At  length,  however,  the  haughtjr  lord,  like  a  deer  that  turns 
to  hajr,  gave  intimation  that  his  patience  was  foiling.  '  Madam,' 
he  said,  *  I  have  been  much  to  blame,  more  than  even  your 
just  resentment  has  expressed.  Yet,  madam,  let  me  say,  that 
my  guilt,  if  it  be  unpardonable,  was  not  unprovoked ;  and  that, 
if  beauty  and  condescending  dignity  could  seduce  the  frail 
heart  of  a  human  being,  I  might  plead  both  as  the  causes  of 
my  concealing  this  secret  from  your  Majesty.' 

The  Queen  was  so  much  struck  with  this  reply,  which 
Leicester  took  care  should  be  heard  by  no  one  but  herself,  that 
she  was  for  the  moment  silenced,  and  the  earl  had  tl;e  temerity 
to  pursue  his  advantage.  '  Your  Grace,  rho  has  'jardoned  so 
much,  will  excuse  my  throwing  myself  on  your  royal  mercy  for 
those  expressions  which  were  yester-morning  accounted  but  a 
light  offence.' 

The  Queen  fixe«i  her  eyes  on  him  while  she  replied,  '  Now, 
by  Heaven,  my  lord,  thy  effronteiy  passes  the  bounds  of  i)elief 
as  well  as  patience  !  But  it  shall  avail  thee  nothing.  What, 
ho !  my  lords,  come  all  and  hear  the  news.  My  Lord  of  Ijei' 
cester's  stolen  marrias^-  has  cost  me  a  husband  and  Enjjhiml 
a  king.  His  lordship  is  patriarchal  in  his  tastes  :  one  wife  at 
a  time  was  insufficient,  and  he  designed  us  the  honour  of  his 
left  hand.  Now,  is  not  this  too  insolent  —  that  ±  could  not 
grace  him  with  a  few  marks  of  court  fiivour,  but  he  must  ine 
sume  to  think  my  hand  and  crowu  at  his  disposal  ?  Yon, 
however,  think  better  of  me ;  and  I  can  pity  this  ambitious 
man,  as  I  could  a  child  whose  bubble  of  soap  has  burst  Ite 
tween  his  hands.  We  go  to  the  presence-chamber.  My  lord  of 
Leicester,  we  command  your  close  attendance  on  us, ' 

All  was  eager  expectation  in  the  hall,  and  what  was  the 
universal  astonishment  when  the  Queen  said  to  those  next 
her,  '  The  revels  of  Kenilworth  are  not  yet  exhausted,  my 
lords  and  ladies  :  we  are  to  solemnise  the  noble  owner's 
mamage. ' 

There  was  a  universal  express!  ju  of  surprise. 

'It  is  true,  on  our  royal  word,'  said  the  Queen;  'he  hath 
kept  this  a  secret  even  from  us,  that  he  might  surprise  us  with 
it  at  this  very  platje  and  time.  I  see  you  are  dying  of  curiosity 
to  know  the  happy  brida     It  is  Amy  Robsart,  the  same  who, 
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to  make  up  the  May-game  yesterday,  figured  in  the  pageant  as 
the  wife  ot  his  servant  Vamey.' 

<  For  Qod's  sake,  madam,'  said  the  earl,  approaching  her  with 
a  mixture  of  humility,  vexation,  and  shame  in  his  countenance, 
and  speaking  so  low  as  to  be  heard  by  no  one  else,  '  take  my 
head,  as  you  threatened  in  your  anger,  and  spare  me  these 
taunts !   Urge  not  a  &lling  man  —  treaid  not  on  a  crushed  worm.' 

'  A  worm,  my  lord ! '  said  the  Queen,  in  the  same  tone ;  '  nay, 
a  snake  is  the  nobler  reptile,  and  the  more  eract  similitude  — 
the  fixizen  snake  you  wot  of^  which  was  wanned  in  a  certain 
bosom ' 

'For  your  own  sake  —  for  mine,  madam,'  said  the  carl  — 
'while  there  is  yet  some  reason  left  in  me ' 

'Speak  aloud,  my  lord,'  said  Elizabeth,  'and  at  farther  dis- 
tance, so  please  you ;  your  breath  thaws  our  ruif.  What  have 
you  to  ask  of  us  ? ' 

'Permission,'  said  the  unfortunate  earl,  humbly,  'to  travel 
to  Cumnor  Place.' 

'To  fetch  home  your  bride  belike?  Why,  ay,  that  is  but 
right,  for,  as  we  have  heard,  she  is  indifferently  cared  for  there. 
But,  my  lord,  you  go  not  in  person  :  we  have  counted  upon  pass- 
ing certain  days  in  this  castle  of  Kenilworth,  and  it  were  slight 
courtesy  to  leave  us  without  a  landlord  during  our  residence 
here.  Under  your  favour,  we  cannot  think  to  incur  such  dis- 
grace in  the  eyes  of  our  subjects.  Tressilian  shall  go  to  Cumnor 
Place  instead  of  you,  and  with  him  some  gentleman  who  hath 
been  sworn  of  our  chamber,  lest  my  Lord  of  Leicester  should  be 
again  jealous  of  his  old  rival.  Whom  wouldst  thou  have  to  be 
in  commission  with  thee,  Tressilian  t ' 

Tressilian,  with  humble  deference,  suggested  the  name  of 
Raleigh. 

'  Why,  ay,'  said  the  Queen  ;  '  so  God  ha'  me,  thou  hast  made 
a  good  choice.  He  is  a  young  knight  besides,  and  to  deliver  a 
lady  from  prison  is  an  appropriate  first  adventure.  Cumnor 
Place  is  little  better  than  a  prison,  you  are  to  know,  my  lords 
and  ladies.  Besides,  there  are  certain  faitours  there  whom  we 
would  willingly  have  in  fast  keeping.  You  will  furnish  them. 
Master  Secretary,  with  the  warrant  necessary  to  secure  the 
bodies  of  Richard  Vamey  and  the  foreign  Alasco,  dead  or  alive. 
Take  a  sufficient  force  with  you,  gentlemen;  bring  the  lady 
here  in  all  honour ;  lose  no  time,  and  God  be  with  you ! ' 

They  bowed,  and  left  the  presence. 

Who  shall  describe  how  the  rest  of  that  day  was  spent  at 
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Kenilworth  1  The  Queen,  who  seemed  to  have  remained  there 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  mortifying  and  taunting  the  Earl  of 
Leicester,  showect  herself  as  skimil  in  ^t  female  art  of  venge- 
ance as  she  was  in  the  science  of  wisely  governing  her  people 
The  train  of  state  soon  caught  the  8U[^,  and,  as  he  walked 
among  his  own  splendid  preparations,  ^e  Lord  of  Kenilworth, 
in  his  owii  castle,  already  experienced  the  lot  of  a  disgraced 
ooartier,  in  the  slight  ng&rd  and  cold  manners  of  alienated 
firiends,  and  tlie  ill-oonc«ded  triumph  of  avowed  and  open 
enraiies.  Sussex,  from  his  natural  military  frankness  of  dis- 
position,^  Burleigh  and  Walsiiigham,  from  their  penetrating  and 
prospective  sagacity,  and  some  of  the  ladies,  from  the  com- 
passion of  their  sex,  were  the  only  persons  in  the  crowded  court 
who  retained  towards  him  the  oountenance  tiiey  had  borne  in 
the  morning. 

So  much  had  Leicester  been  accustomed  to  consider  court 
favour  as  the  principal  object  of  his  life,  that  all  other  sensations 
were,  for  the  time,  lost  in  the  agony  which  his  haughty  spirit 
felt  at  the  succession  of  petty  insults  and  studied  n^lects  to 
which  he  had  been  subjected ;  but  when  he  retired  to  his  own 
chamber  for  the  night,  that  long  feir  tress  of  hair  which  had 
once  secured  Amy's  letter  fell  under  his  olraervation,  and,  with 
the  influence  of  a  oouuter-charm,  awakened  his  heart  to  imhler 
and  more  natural  feelings.  He  kissed  it  a  thousand  times  ;  and 
while  he  recollected  that  he  had  it  always  in  his  power  to  shun 
the  mortifications  which  he  had  that  day  undergone,  by  retiring 
into  a  dignified  and  even  prince-like  seclusion  with  the  bejiuti 
fnl  and  beloved  partner  of  his  future  life,  he  felt  that  he  could 
rise  above  the  revenge  which  Elizabeth  had  condescended  to 
take. 

Accordingly,  on  the  following  day,  the  whole  conduct  of  the 
earl  displayed  so  much  dignified  equanimity ;  he  seemed  so 
solicitous  about  the  accommodations  and  amusements  of  his 

fuests,  yet  so  indifferent  to  their  personal  demeanour  towards 
im ;  so  respectfully  distant  to  the  Queen,  yet  so  patient  of 
her  harassing  displeasure,  that  Elizabeth  changed  her  manner 
to  him,  and,  though  cold  and  distant,  ceased  to  offer  him  any 
direct  affront.  She  intimated  also,  with  some  sharpness,  to 
others  around  her,  who  thought  they  were  consulting  her  pleas- 
ure in  showing  a  noglectfr'  conduct  to  the  earl,  that,  whilo  they 
remained  at  Fienilworth,  they  ought  to  show  the  civility  due 
from  guests  to  the  lord  of  the  castle.  In  short,  matters  were 
so  far  changed  in  twenty-four  hours  that  some  of  the  more 
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experienced  and  sagacious  courtiers  foresaw  a  strong  possibility 
of  Leicester's  restoration  to  favour,  and  r^;ulated  their  de- 
meanour towards  him,  as  those  who  might  one  day  claim  ment 
for  not  having  deserted  him  in  adversity.  It  is  time,  however, 
to  leave  these  intrigues,  and  follow  Tresbilian  and  Raleigh  on 

their  journey.       .      ,     ,    .  r      u    -j      w    i    j 

The  troop  consisted  of  six  persons;  for,  besides  Wayland, 
they  had  in  company  a  royal  pursuivant  and  two  stout  serving- 
men.  All  were  well  armed,  and  travelled  as  fast  as  it  was 
possible  with  justice  to  their  horses,  which  had  a  long  journey 
before  them.  They  endeavoured  to  procure  some  tidings  as 
they  rode  along  of  Vamey  and  his  party,  but  could  hear  none, 
as  they  had  travelled  in  the  dark.  At  a  small  village  about 
twelve  miles  from  Kenilworth,  where  they  gave  some  refresh- 
ment to  their  horses,  a  poor  clergyman,  the  curate  of  the  place, 
came  out  of  a  small  cottage,  and  entreated  any  of  the  company 
V.  ho  might  know  aught  of  surgery  to  look  in  for  an  instant  on 
a  dying  man. 

The  empiric  Wayland  undertook  to  do  his  best,  and  as  the 
curate  conducted  him  to  the  spot,  he  learned  that  the  man  had 
been  found  on  the  highroad,  about  a  mile  fi«m  the  village,  by 
labourers,  as  they  were  going  to  their  work  on  the  premimg 
morning,  and  the  curate  had  given  him  shelter  in  his  house. 
He  had  received  a  gun-shot  wound  which  seemed  to  be  obviously 
mortal,  but  whether  in  a  broil  or  fit)ni  robbers  they  could  not 
leani,  as  he  was  in  a  fever,  and  spoke  nothing  connectedly. 
Waylaad  entered  the  dark  and  lowly  apartment,  and  no  sooner 
had  the  curate  drawn  aside  the  curtain  than  he  knew  m  the 
distorted  features  of  the  patient  the  countenance  of  Michael 
Laniboume.  Under  pretence  of  seeking  something  which  he 
wanted,  Wayland  hastily  apprised  his  fellow-travellers  of  this 
extraordinary  circumstance ;  and  both  Tressilian  and  Raleigh. 
full  of  boding  apprehensions,  hastened  to  the  curate's  house  to 

see  the  dying  man.  .        „  ,     ,     /• 

The  wretch  was  by  this  time  in  the  aj^onies  of  death,  troro 
which  a  much  better  surgeon  than  Wayland  could  not  have 
rescued  him,  for  the  bullet  had  parsed  clear  through  his  body. 
He  was  sensible,  however,  at  least  in  part,  for  he  knew  Tressilian, 
and  made  signs  that  he  wished  him  to  stoop  over  his  hed. 
Tressilian  did  so,  and  after  some  inarticulate  murmurs,  m  which 
the  names  of  Varney  and  Lady  licice^^ter  were  alone  distinguish- 
able, Lamboume  bade  him  '  Make  haste,  or  he  would  come  too 
late.'    It  was  in  vain  Tressilian  urged  the  patient  for  farther 
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infomMion ;  he  seemed  to  become  in  some  degree  delirious, 
and  when  he  again  made  a  signal  to  attract  Treasilian's  attend 
tion,  It  was  onfy  for  the  purpose  of  desiring  him  to  inform  his 
uncle,  Giles  Goshng  of  the  Black  Bear,  'That  he  had  died  with 
out  his  shoes  after  all.'  A  convulsion  verified  his  words  a  few 
minutes  after,  and  the  travellers  derived  nothing  from  bavimr 
met  with  him  saving  the  obscure  fears  concerning  the  fete  of  tli^ 
countess  which  his  dying  words  were  calculated  to  convey,  aiui 
which  induced  them  to  uige  their  journey  with  their  utmost 
Apeed,  pressing  horses  in  the  Queen^  name  when  those  which 
they  rode  became  unfit  for  sarvica 
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The  death-bell  thrice  was  heard  to  ring, 

An  aerial  voice  was  heard  to  call  ; 
And  thrice  the  raven  flapp'd  its  wing 

Around  the  towers  of  Cumnor  Hall. 

MlCKLK. 

WE  are  now  to  return  to  that  part  of  our  story  where 
we  intimated  that  Vamey,  possessed  of  the  authority 
of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  of  the  Queen's  permis- 
sion to  the  same  effect,  hastened  to  secure  himself  against  dis- 
covery of  his  perfidy  by  removing  the  countess  from  Kenilworth 
Castle.  He  had  proposed  to  set  forth  early  in  the  morning ; 
but  reflecting  that  the  earl  might  relent  in  the  interim,  and 
seek  another  interview  with  the  countess,  he  resolved  to  pre- 
vent, by  immediate  departure,  all  chance  of  what  would  proba- 
bly have  ended  in  his  detection  and  ruia  For  this  purpose  he 
called  for  Lamboume,  and  was  exceedingly  incensed  to  find  that 
his  trusty  attendant  was  abroad  on  some  ramble  in  the  neigh- 
bouring village  or  elsewhere.  As  his  return  was  expected,  Sir 
Richard  commanded  that  he  should  prepare  himself  for  attend- 
ing him  on  an  immediate  journey,  and  follow  him  in  case  he 
returned  after  his  departure. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Vamey  used  the  ministry  of  a  servant 
^Ued  Robin  Tider,  one  to  whom  the  mysteries  of  Cumnor 
Place  were  already  in  some  degree  known,  as  he  had  been  there 
more  than  once  in  attendance  on  the  earl.  To  this  man,  whose 
character  resembled  that  of  Lamboume,  though  he  was  neither 
quite  so  prompt  nor  altogether  so  profligate,  Vamey  gave  com- 
mand to  have  three  horses  saddled  and  to  prepare  a  horse-litter, 
and  have  them  in  readiness  at  the  postem  gate.  The  natural 
enough  excuse  of  his  lady's  insanity,  which  was  now  universally 
believed,  accounted  for  the  secrecy  with  which  she  was  to  be 
removed  from  the  castle,  and  he  reckoned  on  the  same  apology 
'n  case  the  unfortunate  Amy's  resistance  or  screams  should 
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render  sach  necessary.  The  agency  of  Anthony  Foster  was 
indispensable,  and  tlmt  Vamey  now  went  to  secure. 

This  person,  naturally  of  a  sour,  unsocial  disposition,  and 
somewhat  tired,  besides,  with  his  journey  Irom  Cumnor  to 
Warwickshire,  in  order  to  bring  the  news  of  the  counte.<<,s'g 
escape,  had  early  extricated  himself  from  the  crowd  of  wassailers, 
&nd  betaken  himself  to  his  chamber,  where  he  lay  asleep,  when 
Vamey,  completely  equipped  for  travelling,  and  with  a  dark 
Luitem  in  his  hand,  entered  his  apartment.  He  paused  an 
instant  to  listen  to  what  his  assbciate  was  murmuring  in  his 
sleep,  and  could  plainly  distinguish  the  words,  *Am  Maria, 
ora  pro  nobis  ;  no  —  it  runs  not  so.  Deliver  us  from  evil  —  ay, 
so  it  goes.' 

'  Praying  in  his  sleep,'  said  Vamey,  'and  confounding  his  old 
and  new  devotions.  He  must  have  more  need  of  prayer  ere  I 
am  done  with  bim.  What  ho !  holy  man  —  most -blessed  peni- 
tent! Awakti  —  awake!  The  devil  has  not  discharged  you 
from  service  yet' 

As  Varuey  at  the  same  time  shook  the  sleeper  by  the  arm, 
it  changed  the  current  of  his  ideas,  and  he  roared  out,  '  Thieves ! 
—  thieves  !  I  will  die  in  defence  of  my  gold  —  my  hard-won  gold, 
that  has  cost  me  so  dear.     Where  is  Janet  ?    Is  Janet  safe  ? ' 

'  Safe  enough,  thou  bellowing  fool ! '  said  Vamey ;  '  art  thou 
not  ashamed  of  th^  clamour  ? ' 

Foster  by  this  time  was  broad  awake,  and,  sitting  up  in  his 
bed,  asked  Vamey  the  meaning  of  so  untimely  a  visit.  'It 
augurs  nothing  good,'  he  added. 

'  A  fidse  prophecy,  most  sainted  Anthony,'  returned  Vamey : 
'  it  augurs  that  the  hour  is  come  for  converting  thy  leasehold 
into  copyhold.    What  sayest  thou  to  thatl'^ 

'  Ha(ut  thou  told  me  this  in  broad  day,'  said  Foster,  '  I  had 
rejoiced;  but  at  this  dead  hour,  and  by  this  dim  light,  and 
looking  on  thy  pale  fuse,  which  is  a  ghastly  contradiction  to  thy 
light  words,  I  cannot  but  rather  think  of  the  work  that  is  to  be 
done  than  the  guerdon  to  be  gained  by  it' 

'Why,  thou  fool,  it  is  but  to  escort  thy  charge  back  to 
Cumnor  Place.' 

*  Is  that  indeed  all  t  *  said  Foster ;  '  thou  look'st  deadly  pale, 
and  thou  art  not  moved  by  trifles  —  is  that  indeed  all  ? ' 

'Ay,  that  —  and  maybe  a  trifle  more,'  said  Vamey. 

'  Ah,  that  trifle  more ! '  said  Foster ;  '  still  thou  look'st  ])iiler 
and  paler.' 

'Heed  not  my  countenance,'  said  Vamey,  'you  see  it  ny  this 
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wretched  light  Up  and  be  doing,  man.  Think  of  Ciimnor 
Place,  thine  own  proper  copyhold.  Why,  thou  mayest  found 
a  weekly  lectureship,  besides  endowing  Janet  like  a  baron's 
daughter.    Seventy  pounds  and  odd.' 

•Seventy-nine  pounds,  five  shillinKs,  and  fivepence  halfpenny, 
besides  the  value  of  the  wood,'  said  Foster ;  'and  I  am  to  have 
it  ail  as  copyhold  ] ' 

'  All,  man  —  squirrels  and  all  :  no  gipsy  shall  cut  the  value 
of  a  broom,  no  boy  so  much  as  take  a  bird's  nest,  without 
pajnng  thee  a  quittance.  Ay,  that  is  right  —  don  thy  matters 
as  &st  as  possiole ;  horses  and  ever)rthing  are  ready,  all  save 
that  accursed  villain  Lamboume,  who  is  out  on  some  infernal 
gambol.' 

'Ay,  Sir  Richard,'  said  Foster,  'you  would  take  no  advice. 
I  ever  told  you  that  drunken  profligate  would  fail  you  at  need. 
Now,  I  could  have  helped  you  to  a  sober  young  man.' 

'  What,  some  slow-spoken,  long-breathed  brother  of  the  con- 
gregation 1  Why,  we  shall  have  use  for  such  also,  man.  Heaven 
be  praised,  we  shall  lack  labourers  of  every  kind.  Ay,  that  is 
right  —  forget  not  your  pistols.     Come  now,  and  let  us  away.' 

'  Whither  1 '  said.  Anthony. 

'  To  my  lady's  chamber,  and,  mind,  she  must  along  with  us. 
Thou  art  not  a  fellow  to  be  startled  by  a  shriek  V 

'  Not  if  Scripture  reason  can  be  rendered  for  it ;  and  it  is 
written,  "  Wives,  obey  your  husbands. "  But  will  my  lord's  com- 
mands bear  us  out  if  we  use  violence  ?  * 

'Tush,  man!  here  is  his  signet,'  answered  Vamey;  and 
having  thus  silenced  the  objections  of  his  as.s<)ciate,  they  went 
together  to  Lord  Hunsdon's  apartments,  and,  actjuaintrng  the 
sentinel  with  their  purpose,  as  a  matter  sanctioned  by  the 
Queen  and  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  they  entered  the  chamber  of 
the  unfortunate  countess. 

The  horror  of  Amy  may  be  conceived  when,  starting  from 
a  bruken  slumber,  she  saw  at  her  bedside  Vamey,  the  man  on 
earth  she  most  feared  and  hated.  It  was  even  a  consolation  to 
see  that  he  was  not  alone,  though  she  had  so  much  reason  to 
(Iread  his  sullen  companion. 

'  Madam,'  said  Vamey,  '  there  is  no  time  for  ceremony.  My 
Lord  of  Leicester,  having  fully  considered  the  exigencies  of  the 
'iuie,  sends  you  his  orders  immediatly  to  accompany  us  on  our 
return  to  Cumnor  Place.  See,  here  is  his  signet,  in  token  of 
his  instant  and  pressing  commands.' 

'  It  is  false  ! '  said  the  countess  j  '  thou  hast  stolen  the  war- 
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nuit  —  thon,  who  $xt  capable  of  erety  villiuiv,  from  the  blackest 
to  the  basest ! ' 

'It  is  TEUB.  madam,'  replied  Vamey  ;  'so  true,  that  if  juu 
do  not  instantly  arise  aiid  prepare  to  attend  us,  we  must  compel 
you  to  obev  our  orden*.' 

'  Compel  I  thou  darest  not  put  it  to  that  issue,  base  as  thou 
art,  ezolaimed  the  unhappy  counteas. 

'That  remains  to  be  proved,  madam,'  said  Vamey,  who  hud 
determined  on  intimidation  as  the  only  means  of  subduinj,'  her 
high  spirit;  'if  you  put  me  to  it,  you  will  find  me  a  h-ul-L 
groom  of  the  chambers.' 

It  was  at  this  threat  that  Amv  screamed  s.^  fearfully  that, 
had  in  not  been  for  the  received  opinion  of  her  insanity,  -ihe 
would  i^uickly  have  had  Lord  Hunsdon  and  others  to  in  i  ai.l 
Perceiving,  however,  that  her  crie.^  re  vain,  she  appealed  to 
Foster  m  the  most  atTectiiig  temis,  conjuring  him,  as  his 
daughter  Janet's  honour  and  purity  were  dear  to  hiui,  wA  to 
permit  her  to  be  treated  with  unwomanly  violence. 

'Why,  madam,  wives  must  obey  their  husbands  — there ^ 
Scnptufe  warrant  for  it,'  said  Foster;  'and  if  yuu  will  dres 
yourself  and  come  'vith  us  patiently,  there's  no  one  shaP  lay 
finger  on  you  while  1  can  draw  a  pistol-trigger.' 

Seeing  no  help  arrive,  and  comforted  even  by  the  d  ,.,'ed 
language  of  Foster,  the  countess  promised  to  rise  and  dre >s  lier- 
sel^  if  they  would  agree  to  retire  from  the  room.  Vamrv  at 
the  same  time  assured  her  of  all  safety  and  honour  while  in  tiui 
hands,  and  promised  that  he  himself  would  not  appi  irh  her, 
since  lus  presence  was  so  displeasing.  Her  husband,  he  nhKi. 
would  be  at  Cumnor  Place  within  twenty-four  hours  after  they 
had  reached  it. 

Somewhat  comforted  by  this  assurance,  upon  which,  however, 
she  saw  little  reason  to  rely,  the  unhappy  Amy  made  her  toilette 
bv  the  assistance  of  the  lantern,  which  they  left  with  her  when 
they  quitted  the  apartment. 

WeCT)ing,  trembling,  and  praying,  the  unfortunate  lady 
dressed  hereelf—  with  sensations  how  different  from  the  day;" 
in  which  she  was  wont  to  decorate  herself  in  all  the  pride  of 
conscious  beauty  !  She  endeavoured  to  delay  the  comnletinj,' 
her  dress  as  long  as  she  could,  until,  terrified  by  the  impatience  of 
Varney,  she  was  obliged  to  declare  herself  ready  to  attend  them. 

When  they  were  about  to  move,  the  countess  clung  to  lister 
with  such  an  appearance  of  terror  at  Vamey's  approach,  that 
the  .latter  protested  to  her,  with  a  deep  oath,  that  he  had  no 
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tutention  wIuiteTer  of  eren  coming  ttear  her.  '  If  you  do  but 
consent  to  exeoate  jroar  husband's  iHU  in  quietness,  yon  shall/ 
be  said, '  see  but  litue  of  me.  I  will  leave  you  undisturbed  to 
the  care  of  the  usher  whom  your  good  taste  prefen.' 

'My  husband's  will ! '  she  excuiimed.  'But  it  is  the  will  of 
God,  and  let  that  be  sufficient  to  me.  I  will  go  with  Master 
Foster  as  unresistingly  as  ever  did  a  literal  sacrifice.  He  is  a 
&ther  at  least,  and  will  have  decency  if  not  humanity.  For 
thee,  Vamey,  were  it  my  latest  word,  tnou  art  a*  ^ual  stranger 
to  both.' 

Vamey  replied  only,  she  was  at  liberty  to  choose,  and  walked 
gome  paces  before  them  to  show  the  way ;  while,  hidf-leaning  on 
Foster  and  half-carried  by  him,  the  countess  was  transported 
from  Saintlowe's  Tower  to  the  postern  gate,  where  l^der  waited 
with  the  litter  and  horses. 

The  countess  was  placed  in  the  former  without  resistance. 
She  saw  with  some  satisfaction  that,  while  Foster  and  'Hder 
rode  close  by  the  litter,  which  the  latter  conducted,  the  dreaded 
Varney  lingered  behind,  and  was  soon  lost  in  darkness.  A 
little  while  she  strove,  as  the  road  win*  led  round  the  verge  of 
the  lake,  to  keep  sight  of  those  stately  towers  which  called  her 
husband  lord,  and  which  still,  in  some  places,  sparkled  with 
lights,  where  wassailers  were  yet  revelling.  But  when  the 
direction  of  the  road  rendered  this  no  longer  possible,  she  drew 
back  her  head,  and,  sinking  down  in  the  litter,  recommended 
herself  to  the  care  of  Providence. 

Besides  the  desire  of  inducing  the  countess  to  proceed  quietly 
on  her  journey,  Vamey  had  it  also  in  view  to  hav-  in  interview 
with  liamhocme,  by  whom  he  every  moment  expected  to  be 
joined,  without  the  presence  of  any  witneflses.  He  knew  the 
character  of  this  man  —  pronipt,  bloody,  resolute,  and  greedy  — 
and  judged  him  the  most  nt  agent  he  could  employ  in  his 
farther  designs.  But  ten  miles  of  their  journey  had  been 
measured  ere  he  heard  the  hasty  clatter  of  horse's  hoofs  behind 
him,  and  was  overtaken  by  Michael  Lamboume. 

Fretted  as  he  was  with  his  absence,  Varhey  received  his  profli- 
gate servant  with  a  rebuke  of  unusual  bitterness.  'Drunken 
villain,'  he  said,  'thy  idleness  and  debauched  folly  will  stretch 
a  halter  ere  it  be  long ;  and,  for  me,  I  care  not  how  soon  ! ' 

This  style  of  objurgation,  Lamboume,  who  was  elated  to  an 
unusual  degree,  not  only  by  an  extraordinary  cup  of  wine,  but  by 
the  s(irt  of  confidential  interview  he  had  just  had  with  the  earl, 
and  the  secret  of  which  be  had  made  himself  master,  did  not 
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receive  with  his  wonted  humility.  '  He  would  take  no  Insolence 
of  language,'  he  said, '  from  the  best  knight  that  ever  wore  spurs. 
Lord  Leicester  had  detained  him  on  some  business  of  import,  and 
that  was  enough  for  Vamey,  who  was  but  a  servant  like  himself.' 

Vamey  was  not  a  little  surprised  at  his  unusual  tone  of 
insolence ;  but,  ascribing  it  to  liquor,  suffered  it  to  pas.s  as  if 
unnoticed,  and  then  began  to  tumper  with  Lamboume  touchin;; 
his  willingness  to  aid  in  removing  out  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester  s 
way  an  obstacle  to  a  rise  which  would  put  it  in  his  power  to 
reward  his  trusty  followers  to  their  utmost  wish.  And  upon 
Michael  Lamboume's  seeming  ignorant  what  was  meant,  he 
plainly  indicated  'the  litter -load,  yonder,'  as  the  impediment 
which  he  desired  should  be  removed. 

'Look  you.  Sir  Richard,  and  so  forth,'  said  Michael,  'some 
are  wiser  than  some,  that  is  one  thing,  and  some  are  worse  than 
some,  that 's  another.  I  know  my  lord's  mind  on  this  matter 
better  than  thou,  for  he  hath  trusted  me  fully  in  the  matter. 
Here  are  his  mandates,  and  his  last  words  were,  "  Michael  Lam- 
boume "  —  for  his  lordship  speaks  to  me  as  a  gentleman  (if  the 
sword,  and  useth  not  the  words  "drunken  villain,"  orsuh- 
like  phrases  of  those  who  know  not  how  to  bear  new  dignities  — 
"  Vamey,"  says  he,  "  must  pa^  the  utmost  respect  to  my  counters. 
I  trust  to  you  for  looking  to  it,  Lamboume,'  says  his  lonlship, 
"and  you  must  bring  back  my  signet  from  him  peremptorily. " ' 

'  Ay,'  replied  Vamey,  '  said  he  so,  indeed  t  You  know  all, 
then  1 ' 

'All  —  all,  and  you  were  as  wise  to  make  a  friend  of  me 
while  the  weather  is  fair  betwixt  us.' 

'  And  was  there  no  one  present,'  said  Vamey,  '  when  my  lord 
80  spoke  ? ' 

'Not  a  breathing  creature,'  replied  Lamboume.  'Think 
you  my  lord  would  trust  any  on*-  with  such  matters  .save  an 
approved  man  of  action  like  myself?' 

'Most  true,'  said  Vamey;  and,  making  a  pause,  he  looked 
forward  on  the  moonlight  road.  They  were  traversinj,'  a  wide 
and  open  heath.  The  litter,  being  at  least  a  mile  beforo  them, 
was  both  out  of  sight  and  hearing.  He  looked  behind,  and 
there  was  an  expanse,  lighted  by  the  moonbeams,  without  one 
human  being  in  sight.  He  resumed  his  speech  to  Lamboume : 
'And  will  you  tum  upon  your  master,  who  has  introduced  you 
to  this  career  of  court-like  favour  —  whose  apjprentiee  ynu  have 
been,  Michael  —  who  has  taught  you  the  depths  and  .shaHows  ol 
court  intrigue?' 
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'  Michael  not  me  ! '  said  Lambourne ;  '  I  have  a  name  will 
brook  a  master  before  it  as  well  as  another ;  and  as  to  the  rest, 
if  1  have  been  an  apprentice,  my  indenture  is  out,  and  I  am 
resolute  to  set  u^  for  myself.' 

'Take  thy  quittance  first,  thou  fool!'  said  Vamey ;  and 
with  a  pistol,  which  be  had  for  some  time  held  in  his  hand, 
shot  Lambourne  through  the  body. 

The  wretch  fell  from  his  horse  witho..»,  a  single  groan ;  and 
Vamey,  dismounting,  rifled  his  pockets,  turning  out  the  lining, 
that  it  might  appear  he  had  fallen  by  robbers.  He  secured 
the  earl's  packet,  which  was  his  chief  object,  but  he  also  took 
liambourne's  purse,  containing  some  gold  pieces,  the  relics  of 
what  his  debauchery  had  left  him,  and,  trom  a  singular  com- 
bination of  feelings,  carried  it  in  his  hand  only  the  length  of  a 
small  river  which  crossed  the  road,  into  which  he  threw  it  as 
far  as  he  could  fling.  Such  are  the  strange  remnants  of  con 
science  which  remain  after  she  seems  totally  subdued,  that  this 
cruel  and  remorseless  man  would  have  felt  himself  degraded 
had  he  pocketed  the  few  pieces  belonging  to  tho  wretch  whom 
he  had  thus  ruthlessly  slain. 

The  murderer  reloaded  his  pistol,  after  cleansing  the  lock 
and  barrel  from  the  appearances  of  late  e.xplosion,  and  rode 
laliuly  after  the  litter,  satisfying  himself  that  he  had  so  adroitly 
removed  a  troublesome  witness  to  many  of  his  intrigues,  and 
the  bearer  of  mandates  which  he  had  no  intentions  to  obey, 
and  which,  therefore,  he  was  desirous  it  should  be  thought  had 
never  reached  his  hand. 

The  remainder  of  the  journey  was  made  with  a  degree  of 
speed  which  showed  the  little  care  they  had  for  the  health  of 
the  unhappy  countess.  They  paused  only  at  places  where  all 
was  under  their  command,  and  where  the  tale  they  were  pre- 
pared to  tell  of  the  insane  hi  Jy  Vamey  would  have  obtained 
ready  credit  had  she  made  an  attempt  to  appeal  to  the  com- 
passion of  the  few  persons  admitted  to  see  her.  But  Amy  saw 
no  chance  of  obtaining  a  hearing  from  any  to  whom  she  had  an 
opportunity  of  addressing  herself,  and,  besides,  was  too  terrified 
ibr  the  presence  of  Vamey  to  violate  the  implied  condition 
under  which  she  was  to  travel  free  from  his  company.  The 
authority  of  Varney,  often  so  used  during  the  earl's  private 
journeys  to  Curanor,  readily  procured  relays  of  horses  where 
wanted,  so  that  they  approached  Cumnor  Place  upon  the  night 
after  they  left  Kenilworth. 

At  this  perio'l  of  the  journey,  Vamey  came  up  to  the  rear 
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of  the  litter,  as  he  had  done  before  repeatedly  during  their 
progress,  and  asked,  '  What  does  she  1 ' 

'She  sleeps,'  said  Foster.  'I  would  we  were  home;  her 
strength  is  exhausted.' 

'B«8t  will  restore  her,'  answered  Vamey.  'She  shall  soon 
sleep  sound  and  long ;  we  must  consider  how  to  lodge  her  in 
safety.' 

'In  her  own  apartments,  to  be  snre,'  said  Foster.  'I  have 
sent  Janet  to  her  aunt's,  with  a  proper  rebuke,  and  tlie  old 
women  are  truth  itself,  for  they  hate  this  lady  coidially.' 

'  We  will  not  trust  them,  however,  friend  Anthony,'  said 
Vamey ;  '  we  must  secure  her  in  that  stronghold  where  you 
keep  your  gold.' 

'My  gold  ! '  said  Anthony,  much  alarmed ;  'why,  what  gold 
have  1 1 '    God  help  me,  I  have  no  gold  —  I  would  I  had.' 

'Now,  marry  hang  thee,  thou  stupid  brute,  who  thinks  of, 
or  cares  for,  thy  gold  ?  If  I  did,  could  I  not  find  an  hundred 
better  ways  to  come  at  it?  In  one  word,  thy  bedchamber, 
which  thou  hast  fenced  so  curiously,  must  be  her  place  of  se- 
clusion ;  and  thou,  thou  hind,  shalt  press  her  pillows  of  down. 
I  dare  to  say  the  earl  will  never  ask  after  the  rich  furniture  of 
these  four  rooms.' 

This  last  consi'^eration  rendered  Foster  tractable;  he  only 
asked  permission  to  ride  before,  to  make  matters  ready,  an(( 
spurring  his  horse,  he  posted  before  the  litter,  while,  Vamey  fall 
ing  about  threescore  paces  behind  it,  it  remained  only  attended 
by  Tider. 

When  they  had  anived  f.i  Cumnor  Pkce,  the  countess  asked 
eagerly  for  Janet,  and  showed  much  alarm  when  informed  that 
she  was  no  longer  to  have  the  attendance  of  that  amiable  <.'ir]. 

'  My  daughter  is  dear  to  me,  madam,'  said  Foster,  gruffly : 
'and  I  desire  not  that  she  should  get  the  cour'  '■ricks  of  lyili;' 
and  'scaping ;  somewhat  too  much  of  that  has  she  learned 
already,  an  it  please  your  ladyship.' 

The  countess,  much  fatigued  and  greatly  terrified  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  her  journey,  made  no  answer  to  this  insolence,  but 
mildly  expressed  a  wish  to  retire  to  her  cb«vmber. 

'Ay  —  ay,'  muttered  Foster,  '  'tis  but  reasonable,  but  under 
favour,  you  go  not  to  your  gew-gaw  toy-house  yonder  ,  yi  m  will 
sleep  to-night  in  better  security. 

'I  would  it  we'-  "'n  my  grave,'  said  the  countess,  'but  that 
mortal  feelings  s)         at  the  idea  of  soul  and  body  parting.' 

'You,  I  guess,  bave  no  chance  to  shiver  at  that,'  replied 
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Foster.     'My  lord  comes  hither  to-mo:  >d  doubtless  you 

will  make  your  own  ways  good  with  !;. 

'  But  does  he  come  hither  ?  —  does  he  luoced,  good  Foster  T ' 

'  Oh  ay,  good  Foster ! '  replied  tb**  other.  '  But  what  Foster 
shall  I  be  to-morrow,  when  you  speak  of  me  to  my  lord ;  though 
all  I  have  done  was  to  obey  bis  own  orders  ? ' 

'  You  shall  be  my  protector  —  a  rough  one,  indeed,  but  still 
a  protector,'  answered  the  countess.  '  Oh,  that  Janet  were  but 
here ! ' 

'She  is  better  where  she  is,'  answered  Foster,  'one  of  you 
is  enough  to  perplex  a  plain  head ;  but  will  you  taste  any 
refreshment  ? ' 

'  Oh  no  —  no ;  my  chamljer  —  my  chamber.  I  trust, '  she  said, 
apprehensively,  '  I  may  secure  it  on  the  inside  1 ' 

'  With  all  my  heart,'  answered  Foster,  '  so  I  may  secure  it 
on  the  outside ' ;  and  taking  a  light,  he  led  the  way  to  a  part 
of  the  building  where  Amy  had  never  been,  and  conducted  her 
up  a  stair  of  great  height,  preceded  by  one  of  the  old  women 
with  a  lamp.  At  the  head  of  the  stair,  which  seemed  of  almost 
imineasiirable  height,  they  crossed  a  short  wooden  gallery, 
formed  of  black  oak,  and  very  narrow,  at  the  farther  end  of 
which  was  a  strong  oaken  door,  whicb  opened  and  admitted 
them  into  the  miser's  apartment,  homely  in  its  accommodations 
in  the  very  last  degree,  and,  except  in  name,  little  diflferent 
from  a  prison  room. 

Foster  stopped  at  the  door  and  gave  the  lamp  to  the  count- 
ess, without  ei  her  oflfering  or  permitting  the  attendance  of  the 
old  woman  who  had  carried  it.  The  lady  stood  not  on  ceremony, 
but  taking  it  hastily,  barred  the  door,  and  secured  it  with  the 
ain]ile  means  provided  on  the  in.si(le  for  that  purpose. 

Viiruey,  meanwhile,  had  lurked  behind  on  the  stairs,  but 
hpaiinj]f  the  door  barred,  he  now  came  r.p  on  tiptoe,  and  Foster, 
wiukinrf  to  him,  pointed  with  self-conipkicence  to  a  piece  of 
concealed  machinery  in  the  wall,  whicli,  ]>laying  with  much 
ease  and  little  noise,  dropped  a  part  of  tl.i>  wooden  gallery, 
after  the  manner  of  a  drawbridge,  so  as  t  ■  cut  off  all  com- 
inniiication  between  the  door  of  the  bedroom,  which  he  usually 
inhabited,  and  the  landing-place  of  the  hijjfh  winding  stair 
which  ascended  to  it.  The  rope  by  which  this  niacninery  was 
w  tii;^ht  was  generally  carried  within  the  hedchaniber,  it  Deing 
Fosters  object  to  provide  against  invasion  from  without ;  but 
iiow  tliat  it  was  intended  to  secure  the  prisoner  within,  the 
cord  had  been  brought  over  to  the  landing-place,  and  was  there 
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made  &st,  wbsn  Foster,  with  much  complacency,  had  dropped 
the  uixsuspected  trap-door. 

Vamey  looked  with  great  attention  at  the  machinerj',  and 
peeped  more  than  once  down  the  abyss  which  was  opened  by 
the  fell  of  the  trap-door.  It  was  dark  as  pitch,  and  seemed 
profoundly  deep,  going,  as  Foster  informed  his  confederate  in  a 
whisper,  nigh  to  the  lowest  vault  of  the  castle.  Vamey  east 
once  more  a  fixed  and  long  look  down  into  this  sable  gulf,  and 
then  followed  Foster  to  the  part  of  the  manor-house  mo.^t 
usually  inhabited. 

When  they  arrived  in  the  jmrlour  which  we  have  mentioned, 
Vamey  retjuested  Foster  to  get  them  supper  and  some  ol  tiie 
choicest  wine.  '  I  will  seek  Alasco,'  he  added ;  '  we  have  work 
for  him  to  do,  and  we  must  put  him  in  good  heart.' 

Foster  groaned  at  this  intimation,  but  made  no  remonstnince. 
The  old  woman  assured  Vamey  that  Alasco  had  scrrce  eaten 
or  drunken  since  her  master's  departure,  living  perpetually 
shut  up  in  the  laboratory,  and  talking  as  if  the  world's  con- 
tinuance depended  on  what  he  was  doing  there 

'  I  will  teach  him  that  the  world  hath  other  claims  on  liim,' 
said  Vamey,  seizing  a  light  and  going  in  quest  of  the  alclieniist. 
He  retumed,  after  a  considerable  aoseuce,  very  pale,  but  yet 
with  his  habitual  sneer  on  his  cheek  and  nostril.  '  Our  friend,' 
he  said,  'has  exhaled.' 

'  How !  what  mean  you  1 '  said  Foster.  '  Run  away  —  tied 
with  my  forty  pounds,  that  should  have  been  multiplied  a 
thousandfold  f    1  will  have  hue  and  cry ! ' 

'I  will  tell  thee  a  surer  way,'  said  Vamey. 

'  How  i  which  way  1 '  exclaimed  Foster.  '  I  will  have  baciv 
my  forty  pounds  —  I  deemed  them  as  surely  a  thousand  times 
multiplied  —  I  will  have  back  my  in -put,  at  the  least.' 

'Go  hang  thyself,  then,  and  sue  Alasco  in  the  Devil's  Court 
of  Chancery,  for  thither  he  has  carried  the  cause.' 

'  How !    What  dost  thou  mean  —  is  he  dead  t ' 

'Ay,  truly  he  is,'  said  Vamey;  'and  properly  swolii  already 
in  the  face  and  body.  He  had  been  mixing  some  of  his  devil  s 
medicines,  and  the  glass  mask  which  he  used  constantly  imd 
fallen  from  his  face,  so  that  the  subtle  poison  entered  tlio  bruin 
and  did  its  work.' 

' Sancta  Maria  I '  said  Foster — 'I  mean,  God  in  his  mercy 

E reserve  us  from  covetousness  and  deadly  sin !     Had  lie  not 
ad  projection,  think  you  ?    Saw  you  no  ingots  in  the  erueibles  ? ' 
'  Nay,  I  looked  not  but  at  the  dead  carrion,'  answered  Vamey 
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—  'an  ugly  spectacle :  he  was  swob  like  a  corpse  three  days 
exposed  on  the  wheel.     Pah !  give  me  a  cup  of  wine.' 

'I  will  go,'  said  Foster,  '  I  will  examine  myself ;    He  took 

the  lamp  and  hastened  to  the  door,  but  there  hesitated  and 
paused.     '  Will  you  not  go  with  me  1 '  said  he  to  V^amey. 

'To  what  purpose  ? '  said  Vamey  ;  '  1  have  .seen  and  smelled 
enough  to  spoil  my  appetite.  I  broke  the  window,  however, 
and  let  in  the  air ;  it  reeked  of  sulphur  and  such-like  suffbcat- 
ing  steams,  as  if  the  very  devil  had  been  thc';.'  ,      •  i 

°  And  might  it  not  be  the  act  of  the  demon  himself? '  said 
Foster,  still  hesitating ;  'I  have  heard  he  is  powerful  at  such 
times,  and  with  such  people.' 

'  Still,  if  it  were  that  Satan  of  thine,'  answered  Vamey,  '  who 
thus  jades  thy  imagination,  thou  art  in  perfect  safety,  unless 
he  is  a  most  unconscionable  devil  indeed.  He  hath  had  two 
good  sops  of  late.' 

'How,  tiro  sops  — what  mean  you?     said  Foster—   wh>>' 

mean  you  { '  .,,1.1. 

'  You  will  know  in  time,'  said  Vamey.  '  And  then  this  other 
banquet;  but  thou  wilt  esteem  her  too  choice  a  morsel  for 
the  fiend's  tooth :  she  must  have  her  psalms,  and  harps,  and 

seraphs.'  ,111         u       li 

Anthony  Foster  heard,  and  came  slowly  back  to  the  table : 

'God  1  Sir  Richard,  and  must  that  then  be  done  V 
'  Ay,  in  very  tmth,  Anthony,  or  there  comes  no  copyhold  in 

thy  way,'  replied  his  inflexible  associate. 
'  I  always  foresaw  it  would  land  there  ! '  said  Foster  ;  '  but 

how,  Sir  Richard  —  how  1  for  not  to  win  the  world  would  I  put 

hands  on  her.'  ,     ^    ^ 

'I  cannot  blame  thee,'  said  Vamey  :  '  I  should  be  reluctant 
to  do  that  myself;  we  miss  Alasco  and  his  manna  sorely  —  ay, 
and  the  dog  Lamboume.' 

'  Why,  where  tarries  Lamboume  1 '  said  Anthony. 

'  Ask  no  (luestions,'  said  Vamey,  '  thou  wilt  see  him  one  day, 
if  thy  creed  be  true.  But  to  our  graver  matter.  I  will  teach 
thee  a  springe,  Tony,  to  catch  a  pemt ;  yonder  trap-door  - 
yonder  gi^ucrack  of  thine,  will  remain  secure  in  appearance, 
will  it  rot,  though  the  supports  are  withdrawn  beneath  ] ' 

'Ay,  marry,  will  it,  said  Foster;  'so  long  as  it  is  not 
trodden  on.'  .   ,        ,.   , 

'But  were  the  lady  to  attempt  an  escape  over  it,  rephed 
Vamey,  'her  weight  would  carry  it  down?' 

'  A  mouse's  weight  would  do  it,'  said  Foster. 
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Why,  then,  she  dies  m  attempting  her  escape,  and  what 
could  you  or  I  help  it,  honest  Tony  1  Let  us  to  bed :  we  wil 
adjust  our  project  to-morrow.' 

On  the  next  (ky,  when  evening  approached,  Vamey  <'u. 
moned  foster  to  the  execution  of  their  plan.    Tider  and  Ft  -terV 
old  man-servant  were  sent  on  a  feigned  errand  down  to  the 
village,  and  Anthony  himself,  as  if  anxious  to  see  that  the 
countess  suffered  no  want  of  accommodation,  visited  her  i.luce 
of  confinement.     He  was  so  much  staggered  at  the  mil.lne^s 
and  patience  with  which  she  seemed  to  endure  her  confinenui.t 
that  he  could  not  help  earnestly  recommending  to  her  ii„t  to 
cross  the  threshold  of  her  room  on  any  account  whatever  imtil 
Lord  Leicester  should  come,  '  Which,'  he  added, '  I  trust  in  (ua\ 
will  be  very  soon.'    Amy  patiently  promised  that  she  wuiild 
resign  herself  to  her  fate,  and  Foster  returned  to  his  hmkuei 
companion  with  his  conscience  half-eased  of  the  perilous  load 
that  weighed  on  it.     '  I  have  warned  her,'  he  said  ;  'surely  iu 
vain  IS  the  snare  set  in  sight  of  any  bird  ! ' 

He  left,  therefore,  the  countess's  door  unsecured  un  the 
outside,  and,  under  the  eye  of  Vamey,  withdrew  the  sui.iM.rts 
which  sustained  the  falling  trap,  which,  therefore,  ke  /t  its 
level  position  merely  by  a  slight  adhesion.  They  witlidiew  to 
wait  the  issue  on  the  ground-floor  adjoining,  but  they  waited 
lone  in  vam.  At  length  Vamey,  after  walking  long  to  aiul  fro. 
with  his  face  muffled  in  his  cloak,  threw  it  suddenly  back,  and 
exclaimed.  Surely  never  was  a  woman  fool  enough  to  neglect 
80  fiur  an  opportunity  of  escape  ! ' 

•  Perhaps  she  is  resolved,'  said  Foster,  '  to  await  her  husband^ 
return. 

.u"^i?x®'7~,™°^,*  ^^^^'  *"*''^  Vamey,  rushing  out,  'I  had  not 
thought  of  that  before.' 

ute.e,  Foster,  who  remained  behind, 
^  courtyard,  and  then  a  whistle 
-arl's  usual  signal;  the  instani 
'i  chamber  opened,  and  in  the 
J         ,  ,  „-.  ri^ive  way.     There  was  a  rushinj,' 

sound  —  a  heavy  fall  —  a  lamt  groan  —  and  all  was  over. 

At  the  same  instant,  Vamey  called  in  at  the  window,  in  an 

accent  and  tone  which  was  an  indescribable  mixture  betwixt 

horror  and  raillery  -  '  Is  the  bird  caught  ?  —  is  the  deed  done  ? 

iTirv     '  '^'■^^^  "^  • '  replied  Anthony  Foster. 

'Why,  thou  fool,'  said  Varney,  'thy  toil  is  ended,  and  thy 

reward  secure.    Look  down  into  the  vault  —  what  seest  tbou  ? ' 


In  less  than  two  m' 
heard  the  tread  of  a  h  ^ 
simikr  to  that  which 
aft«r  the  door  of  the     . 
same  moment  the  tra 
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'I  see  only  a  heap  of  wbit^^  clothes,  like  a  snowdrift,'  said 
Fot<ter.     '  0  God,  she  moves  her  arm  ! ' 

'Hurl  something  down  on  her  —  thy  gold  chest,  Tony — it 
is  an  heavy  one.' 

'Vrmey,  thou  art  an  incarnate  fiend!'  replied  Foster. 
'There  needs  nothing  more  —  she  is  gone ! ' 

'So  pass  our  troubles,'  said  Vamey,  entering  the  room.  'I 
dreamed  not  I  could  have  mimicked  the  earl's  call  so  well.' 

'Oh,  if  there  be  judgment  in  Heaven,  thou  hast  deserved  it,' 
said  Poster,  '  and  wilt  meet  it !  Thou  hast  destnjyed  her  by 
means  of  her  best  affections.  It  is  a  seething  of  the  kid  in  the 
mother's  milk ! ' 

'Thou  art  a  fiinaticai  &S8,'  replied  Vamey.  'Let  us  now 
think  how  the  alarm  should  be  given ;  the  body  is  to  remain 
where  it  is.' 

But  their  wickedness  was  to  be  permitted  no  longer;  for, 
even  while  they  were  at  this  consultation,  Tressilian  and  Raleigh 
broke  in  upon  them,  having  obtained  admittance  by  means  of 
Tider  and  Foster's  servant,  whom  they  had  secured  at  the 
village. 

Anthony  Foster  fled  on  their  entrance ;  and,  knowing  each 
corner  and  pass  of  the  intricate  old  house,  escaped  all  search. 
But  Vamey  was  taken  on  the  spot ;  and,  instead  of  expressing 
compunction  for  what  he  had  done,  seemed  to  take  a  fiendish 
pleasure  in  pointing  out  to  them  the  remains  of  the  murdered 
countess,  while  at  the  same  time  he  defied  them  to  show  that 
he  had  any  share  in  her  death.  The  despairing  grief  of  Tres- 
silian, on  viewing  the  mangled  and  yet  warm  remains  of  what 
hail  lately  been  so  lovely  and  so  beloved,  was  such  that  Raleigh 
was  compelled  to  have  him  removed  from  the  place  by  force, 
while  he  himself  assumed  the  direction  of  what  was  to  be  done. 

Varaey,  upon  a  pecond  examination,  made  very  little  mystery 
either  of  the  crime  or  of  its  Jiotives ;  alleging,  as  a  reason  for 
his  frankness,  that  though  much  of  what  he  confessed  could 
(inly  have  attached  to  him  by  suspicion,  yet  such  suspicion 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  deprive  him  of  Leicester's  con- 
fidence, and  to  destroy  all  his  towering  plans  of  ambition.  *  I 
was  not  bom,'  he  said,  'to  drag  on  the  remainder  of  life  a 
degraded  outcast ;  nor  will  I  so  die  that  my  fate  shall  make 
a  holiday  to  the  vulgar  herd.' 

PVum  these  words  it  was  apprehended  he  had  some  design 
uiton  himself,  and  he  was  carefully  deprived  of  all  means  by 
wliieh  such  could  be  carried  into  execution.    But,  like  some  of 
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the  heroes  of  antiquity,  he  carried  about  his  person  a  small 
quantity  of  strong  poison,  prepared  probably  by  the  celebrated 
I)einetnaa  Alasco.  Having  swallowe*!  this  potion  over -nigiit, 
he  was  found  next  morning  dead  in  his  cell ;  nor  did  he  apin'ar 
to  have  suffered  much  agony,  his  countenance  presenting,  even 
in  death,  the  habitual  expression  of  sneering  sarcasm  which 
was  predominant  while  he  lived.  '  The  wicked  man,'  saith 
Scripture,  'hath  no  bonds  in  his  death.' 

Toe  fate  of  his  colleague  in  wickedness  wa.s  bug  unknown. 
Cumnor  Place  was  deserted  immediately  after  the  •nurder :  for, 
in  the  vicinity  of  what  was  called  the  Lady  Duduy's  chanik>r 
the  domestics  pretendetl  to  hear  groans,  and  .screams,  and  other 
'  supernatural  noises.  After  a  certain  length  of  tin  t,  Janet, 
hearing  no  tidings  of  her  &ther,  became  the  uncontrolleil 
mistress  of  his  property,  and  conferred  it  with  her  hand  nitcm 
Wayland,  now  a  man  of  settled  character,  and  holding  a  {iluce 
in  Elizabeth's  household.  But  it  was  after  they  had  l>een  luth 
dead  for  some  years,  that  their  eldest  son  and  heir,  in  making 
some  researches  about  Cumnor  Hall,  discovcretl  a  secret  passage, 
closed  by  an  iron  door,  which,  opening  from  behind  the  bed  in 
the  Lady  Dudley's  chamber,  descended  to  a  sort  of  cell,  in 
which  they  found  an  iron  chest  containing  a  quantity  of  gold, 
and  a  human  skeleton  stretched  above  it.  Tlie  fate  of  Anthony 
Foster  was  now  manifest.  He  had  ded  to  this  place  of  conceal- 
ment, forgetting  the  key  of  the  spring-lock ;  and  being  barred 
from  escape  by  the  means  he  had  used  for  preservation  of  that 
gold  for  which  he  had  sold  his  salvation,  he  had  there  perished 
miserably.  Unquestionably  the  groans  and  screams  heard  by 
the  domestics  were  not  entirely  imiginary,  but  were  those  of 
this  wretch,  who,  in  his  agony,  was  crying  for  relief  and  suctnur. 

The  news  of  the  countess's  dreadful  fate  put  a  sudden  \w\um\ 
to  the  'easures  of  Kenilworth.  Leic^'  •^er  retired  from  court, 
and  for  u  considerable  time  abandonr  '  .nself  to  his  remorse. 
But  as  Vamey,  in  his  last  declaration,  had  been  studious  to 
spare  the  character  of  his  patron,  the  earl  was  the  object  rather 
of  compassion  than  resentment.  The  Queen  at  length  recalled , 
him  to  court ;  he  was  once  more  distinguished  as  a  statesnif  n 
and  f  vourite,  and  the  rest  of  his  career  is  well  known  to 
history.  But  there  was  something  retributive  in  bis  death, 
if,  according  to  an  account  very  generally  received,  it  took 

Slace  from  his  swallowing  a  draught  of  poison  which  was 
esigned  by  him  for  another  person.^ 

»  See  Deatb  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester.     Note  20. 
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Sir  Hugh  Robsart  died  very  soon  after  his  daughter,  havine 
settled  his  estate  on  Tressilian.  But  neither  the  prospect  m 
rural  independence  nor  the  promises  of  fevuur  which  Elizabeth 
held  out  to  induce  him  to  follow  the  court,  could  remove  his 
profound  melancholy.  Wherever  he  went,  he  seemed  to  see 
before  him  the  disfigured  corpse  of  the  early  and  only  object 
of  his  aflFection.  At  length,  having  made  provision  for  the 
Hiaiiitenunce  of  the  old  friends  and  old  servants  who  formed 
l^ir  Hugh's  family  at  Lulcote  Hall,  he  himself  embarked  with 
his  friend  llaleigQ  for  the  Virginia  expodition,  and,  young  in 
years  but  old  in  grief,  died  before  his  day  in  that  foreign  land. 

Of  inferior  persons  it  is  only  necessary  to  say,  that  Blount's 
wit  grew  brighter  as  his  yellow  roses  raded ;  that,  doing  his 
lart  as  a  brave  commander  in  the  wars,  he  was  much  more  in 
is  element  than  during  the  short  period  of  his  following  the 
court ;  and  that  Flibbertigibbet's  acute  genius  raised  him  to 
favour  and  distinction  in  the  employment  both  of  Burleigh 
and  Cecil 
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NoTB  1.  —  CcHNOB  Hall,  p.  x 

In  a  valuable  work,  by  Mr.  Adiard,  on  Amy  Rohtart,  the  Earl  of  Leteetter, 
and  Kenilirorth,  8to,  London,  1870,  the  author  says  [pp.  24.  25|tb«t  Cnm- 


oor  rini'p  was  or' finally  one  of  *' 
iloD.  and  that,  on  the  diaaolu' 
Henry  VIII.  to  hia  phyalclao 
wan  lK>ii»!ht  by  Anthony  Kor.^tf 
ami  at  his  demise  It  passed  In 


cuuntry  seats  of  the  abbota  of  Ablcg- 

f  the  monasteries.  It  was  (cranted  by 

Owen.    At  Owen'a  death  in  1581,  It 

'  '  ivas  occupied  by  him  for  several  yeara ; 

le  hands  of  the  Barl  of  Leicester.    The 

Place  ultimately  became  the  property  of  Lord  Abingdon. 

•  For  a  loDB  period,'  saya  Mr.  Adiard. '  Cumnor  wae  deserted  ;  the  recollec- 
tion of  Amy  Dudley's  melancholy  end  was  revived  amoDgst  the  iKnorant  vtl- 
lajfiTs.  whose  imaidnations  conjured  up  forms  and  horrors  before  unheard  of, 
and  hence  arose  the  leitendary  tales  that  have  descended  to  the  present  day. 
I>eray  followed  fast  on  desertion,  and.  with  the  aid  of  the  wanton  and  mta- 
cbievoti^  before  a  century  had  rolled  away  it  had  become  almost  a  ruin.  .  .  . 
'  A  Irw  fine  elms  scattered  here  and  there  are  all  that  is  left  to  aid  in 
reallslns  the  former  picturesque  appearance  of  this  retreat,  where  we  are 
prlrlleKed  to  sympathise  with  snlferinK  Innocence  and  bllKhted  atTection.' 

The  ballad  of  '  Cumnor  Hall.'  as  stated  in  the  Introduction,  appeared, 
now  first  printed,'  in  Evans's  Collection  of  Old  nallailn.  vol.  Iv.  p.  l.TO, 
ITM:  and  in  the  new  edition  (the  editor  discarding  the  antique  mode  of 
spelling  I.  vol.  Iv.  p.  04,  1810.  In  this  form  It  is  given  above.  The  author, 
William  Julius  Mickle.  was  a  son  of  the  minister  of  I^nghnlm,  In  Dum- 
'-ie«8hire.  where  he  was  born  In  1734.  and  died  at  I^ndon  In  1788.  He  ia 
now  chiefly  known  by  his  translation  from  Camoens  of  the  Lu»Uid  \  Laing) . 


m 


2.  —  FOSTEB,    LAMBOUBNC,    AND   THE   BlAC^    BBAR,    p.    30 

If  fr.  is  to  be  put  In  epitaphs,  Anthony  Foster  was  Romething  the  very 
rp .wse  of  the  character  represented  in  the  novel.  Ashmole  e\ve«  this  d«- 
sr'-iptiun  of  his  tomb — I  copy  from  the  .' ntiquities  of  Berk»hirc,  vol.  t. 

p.  H'!. 

'  In  the  nnrth  wall  of  the  chancel  at  Cumnor  Church  Is  a  monument  of 

rey  marble,  whereon,  in  brass  plates,  ore  ensraved  a  man  In  armour,  and 

his  wife  in  the  habit  of  her  times,  both  kneellnt;  before  a  faldstoole,  to- 

CPihii-  with  the  fiinires  of  three  sons  kneeling  behind  their  mother.    Under 

the  tij,'iire  of  the  man  is  this  irscriptlon  : 

AsToann  FoBnu,  Keneria  gen«rosa  propago, 

Cumnene  Oominus  Berrheriensis  erat. 
Armiger,  Armigero  iirogoatuH  patre  Ricardo, 

Onfijnoiidam  IphletJi.e  SalopiensJH  erat. 
Quatnor  ex  isto  fluxenint  stemniate  nati, 

Ex  iato  Antoniua  stemmate  quartus  erat. 
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Hants  ugax,  animo  preeeUene,  corpore  promptoa, 

Bloquii  dulcb,  ore  (Unrtui  erst. 
In  (actU  probitM,  fuit  in  aermone  veniutaa, 

In  Tultu  gnritM,  relligione  fidea, 
In  patrUm  pietw,  in  egeuu  grata  voluutu, 

Aocedunt  reliquia  auuiuneranda  bonia. 
Bi  quod  cuncta  rapit,  rapuit  nan  omnia  Letbum, 

M  quod  Hon  rapnit,  vivida  f ama  dedit. 

•  TheM  verses  following  are  writ  at  length,  two  by  two,  In  praise  of  hla : 

Argute  resonai  Cithare  pretendere  cbonlaa 

Novit,  et  Aonla  concrepoiaae  Lyra. 
Oandeliat  terre  teueraa  deligere  plants* ; 

Et  mira  pulchraa  eonatruere  arte  domoa, 
Compoaits  varisa  lingua  formare  loquelaa 

Doctua,  et  edocta  acribere  multa  manu. 


'  The  arms  over  it  thus  : 


Quart. 


I.;: 


3  Hunter's  homa  stringed. 

3  Pinioiw  witli  their  points  upwards. 


'  The  crest  is  a  stag  coucbant,  vulnerated  through  the  neck  by  a  brnad 
arrow ;   on  his  side  Is  a  martlett  for  a  difference.' 

Prom  this  monumental  Inscription  it  appears  that  Anthony  Forstcr.  In 
stead  of  being  a  vulgar,  low-bred,  Puritanical  churl,  was  in  fact  a  si-ntle 
man  of  birth  and  consideration,  distinguished  for  his  skill  In  the  arts  of 
music  and  horticulture,  as  also  in  languages.  In  so  far,  therefore,  the 
Anthony  Foster  of  the  romance  has  nothing  but  the  name  In  common  witli 
the  real  individual.  But,  notwithstanding  the  charity,  benevolenre,  and 
leliglous  faith  imputed  by  the  monument  of  grey  marble  to  Its  tenant,  tradi 
tlon,  as  well  as  secret  history,  nnrae  him  as  the  active  agent  in  the  death 
of  the  countess ;  and  it  Is  added,  that  from  l>elng  a  Jovial  and  convivial  i:nl 
lant,  as  we  may  infer  from  some  expressions  in  the  epitaph,  he  sunk,  after 
the  fatal  deed.  Into  a  man  of  gloomy  and  retired  habits,  whose  look.s  and 
mannerH  Indicated  that  he  suffered  under  the  pressure  of  some  atrocious 
secret. 

The  name  of  Lambourne  Is  still  known  In  the  vicinity,  and  it  is  said 
some  of  the  clan  partake  the  habits,  as  well  as  name,  of  the  Michael  Lain- 
bourne  of  the  romance.  A  man  of  this  name  lately  murdered  bis  wife,  out- 
doing  Michael  In  this  respect,  who  only  was  concerned  in  the  murder  of  the 
wife  of  another  man. 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  the  Jolly  Black  Bear  has  been  restored  u>  his 
predominance  over  bowl  and  bottle.  In  the  village  of  Cumnor. 

Note  3.  —  Martin  Swabt,  p.  92 

The  first  verse,  or  something  similar,  occurs  In  a  long  ballad,  or  poem 
on  Flodden  Field,  reprinted  by  the  late  Henry  Weber. 

See  Weber's  Notes  In  the  alwve  volume,  p.  182  (Lainp). 

The  second  verse,  from  an  old  song,  actually  occurs  In  an  old  play,  where 
the  singer  boasts  — 

Courteoualy  I  can  both  counter  and  knack 
Of  Bfartin  Swart  and  all  his  merry-meu. 

Note  4.  —  Legend  or  Watland  Smith,  p.  144 

The  great  defeat  piven  by  Alfred  to  the  Danish  Invaders  Is  said,  bv  Mr 
Oough,  to  have  taken  place  near  Ashdown,  In  Berkshire.  'The  burinlnlace 
of  Biereg,  the  Danish  chief,  who  was  slain  in  this  Ught,  is  distiiifj-nsiud 
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ii*  a.  oarcel  of  stone*.  Ie««  than  a  mile  from  the  hill,  aet  on  edpe.  Incloalng 
.  Diece  of  ground  aomewhat  ralaed.  On  the  eaat  aide  of  the  southern  ex- 
irtmity  stand  three  squarish  flat  stones,  of  about  four  or  five  feet  over  either 
w.v»UDDortlng  a  fourth  .  .  .  and  now  called  by  the  rulKarirnj//nnrf  Nm«». 
from  an  Idle  tradition  about  an  Invlalble  smith  replacing  lost  horseshoes 
,[,ere  •  —  Gough's  Edition  of  Camden's  Britiinnia,  vol.  I.  p.  T21. 

Ttie  popular  belief  still  retains  memory  of  this  wild  legend,  which,  con- 
nected as  It  Is  with  the  site  of  a  Danish  sepulchre,  may  have  arisen  from 
8„me  lesend  concerning  the  northern  Duergar.  who  resided  In  the  rocks,  and 
ZZ  cunning  workers  In  steel  and  Iron.  It  was  believed  that  Wayland 
smiths  fee  was  sixpence,  and  that,  unlike  other  workmen,  he  was  offended 
If  more  was  offered.  Of  late  his  offices  have  again  lieen  called  to  memory  ; 
luit  Hctlon  has  In  this,  aa  in  other  cases,  taken  the  liberty  to  Plllage  the 
stores  of  oral  tradition.  This  monument  must  be  very  ancient,  for  It  has 
been  kindly  pointed  out  to  me  that  It  Is  referred  to  In  an  ancient  Saxon 
charter  as  a  landmark.  The  monument  has  been  of  late  cleared  out.  and 
made  considerably  more  coasplcuous.  —  .     „  ^      ,. 

The  Vale  of  the  Whitehorse  derives  Its  name  from  the  figure  of  a  horse 
which  has  been  described  on  the  hillside  at  this  place,  the  turf  having  been 
removed  from  the  chalky  soil  In  such  a  way  as  to  show  at  a  distance  the 
form  of  a  white  horse.  This  figure  Is  supposed  to  have  been  cut  out  dur- 
Ini:  the  Saxon  period  to  celebrate  some  victory.  On  certain  occasions  the 
white  horse  Is  '  scoured  •  or  repaired  by  the  peasantry  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, who  turn  out  In  large  numbers  and  remove  any  turf  that  may  have 
settled  Itself  on  the  figure  of  the  horse  (Laing). 

Note  5.  —  Obvietax,  p.  140 

Orvletan.  or  Venice  treKcle,  as  It  was  sometimes  called,  was  understood 
to  1)0  a  Boverelgn  remedy  against  poison  ;  and  the  reader  must  be  contented, 
for  the  time  he  peruses  these  pages,  to  hold  the  same  opinion,  which  wa» 
once  universally  received  by  the  learned  as  well  as  the  vulgar. 

NoTB  6.  —  Leickster  and  Scssex,  p.  152 

Naunton  gives  us  numerous  and  curious  particulars  of  the  Jealous 
strucBle  which  to<»k  place  l)etween  BatcUffe  Enrl  of  Sussex  and  the  rising 
favourite  Leicester.  The  former,  when  on  his  death-bed,  predicted  to  his 
foliowers  that,  after  his  death,  the  gipsy  (so  he  called  Leicester,  from  hla 
dark  complexion)  would  prove  too  many  for  them. 


Note  7.  —  Sib  Waltkb  Baleioh,  p.  155 

Among  the  attendants  and  adherents  of  Sussex,  we  have  ventured  to  In- 
troduce the  celebrated  Raleigh.  In  the  dawn  of  his  court  favour. 

In  Aubrey's  Correnpondenre  there  are  some  curious  particulars  of  Sir 
Wiilter  Raleigh.  '  He  was  a  tnll.  handsome,  bold  man :  but  his  nieve 
was  that  he  was  damnably  proud.  Old  Sir  Robert  Harley  of  Brampton 
Brian  Castle,  who  knew  him,  would  say.  It  was  a  great  question  who  was 
the  proudest,  Sir  Walter  or  Sir  Thomas  Overbury  :  but  the  difference  that 
WHS  WHS  Judged  In  Sir  Thomas's  side.  In  the  great  parlour  at  Down- 
ton,  at  Mr.  Raleigh's.  Is  a  good  piece,  an  original  of  Sir  Walter,  In  a  white 
sailn  doublet,  all  embroidered  with  rich  pearls,  and  a  mighty  rich  chain  of 
;;reat  pearls  about  his  neck.  The  oid  servants  have  told  me  that  the 
penris  were  near  as  big  as  the  painted  ones.  lie  had  a  most  remarkable 
aspect,  an  exceeding  high  forehead,  long-faced,  and  sour-eyelldded.'  A  rebu* 
is  added,  to  this  purpose : 
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sir  Walter  Raleigh's  beard  turned  up  naturally,  which  gave  him  an  «d 
vantage  orer  the  gallanta  of  the  Ume,  whose  mustachioa  received  a  touch 
of  the  barber  a  art  to  give  them  the  air  then  moat  admired.  — See  Aubrev'« 
Corretpondence,  vol.  II.  part  II.  p.  500. 

Note  8.  —  Cotriw  Pavocb  of  Sib  Waltek  Ralbioh,  p.  169 

The  rallant  Incident  of  the  cloak  la  the  traditional  account  of  this  ceio. 
brated  atatesman's  rise  at  court.  None  of  Ellzabeth-s  courtiers  knew  \wttn 
than  he  how  to  make  his  court  to  her  personal  vanity,  or  could  more  liixtiv 
estimate  the  quantity  of  flattery  which  she  could  condescend  to  swHll.,tt 
Being  confined  In  the  Tower  for  some  offence,  and  understanding  the  i>iipen 
was  about  to  pass  to  Greenwich  In  her  barge,  he  insisted  on  approarhlne 
the  window,  that  he  might  see,  at  whatever  distance,  the  queen  of  his  affec- 
tions, the  most  beautiful  object  which  the  earth  bore  on  its  surface  The 
lieutenant  of  the  Tower  (his  own  particular  friend)  threw  himself  betwron 
his  prisoner  and  the  window  ;  while  Sir  Walter,  apparently  Influenrrii  l,v 
?.,.*''..'"""*■*''■'"*'''*  passion,  swore  he  would  not  be  debarred  from  s..pin8 
his  light,  his  life,  bis  goddess!  A  scuffle  ensued,  tjot  up  for  effect's  .s.ike 
In  which  the  lieutenant  and  his  captive  grappled  and  struggled  with  fnrv' 
tore  each  other's  hair,  and  at  length  drew  daggers,  and  were  only  separated 
by  force.  The  Queen  being  Informed  of  this  scene  exhibited  by  her  frantic 
adorer,  it  wrought,  as  was  to  be  expected,  much  In  favour  of  the  caotive 
Paladin.  There  Is  little  doubt  that  bis  quarrel  with  the  lieutenant  was  en- 
tirely contrived  for  the  purpose  which  It  produced 


Note  9.  —  Robebt  Laneham,  p.  196 

lilttle  la  known  of  Robert  Laneham.  save  in  his  curious  letter  to  a  friend 
in  London,  giving  an  account  of  Queen  Elizabeth 'a  entertainments  at  K.nil 
worth,  written  In  a  style  of  the  most  Intolerable  affectation,  both  in  pnint 
of  composition  and  orthography.  He  describes  himself  as  a  bon  vivant  wli  i 
was  wont  to  be  jolly  and  dry  In  the  morning,  and  by  his  goodwill  wmild 
be  chiefly  In  the  company  of  the  ladies.  He  was,  by  the  Interest  of  r.-.rd 
Leicester,  clerk  of  the  council-chamber  door,  and  also  keeper  of  the  sume 
When  council  sits."  says  he.  '  I  am  at  hand.  If  any  makes  a  bahi.iin" 
Peace,"  say  I.  If  I  see  a  listener  or  a  pryer  in  at  the  chinks  or  lockhol.- 
I  am  presently  on  the  bones  of  him.  If  a  friend  comes.  I  make  him  sit  down 
by  me  on  a  form  or  chest.  The  rest  may  walk,  a  God's  name ! '  There  lias 
been  seldom  a  better  portrait  of  the  pragmatic  conceit  and  self-importance 
of  a  small  man  In  office.     (Compare  Note  16.] 

N'TTB  10.  —  Scottish  Wild  Cattle,  p.  209 

A  remnant  of  the  wild  cattle  of  Scotland  are  preserved  at  Chilllncliam 
Castle,  near  Wooler,  In  Northumberland,  the  seat  of  I.K)rd  Tankerville.  Tliey 
fly  before  strangers  ;  but  If  disturbed  and  followed,  they  turn  wltli  fnrv  ..n 
those  who  persist  in  annoying  them.  [See  also  Bride  of  Lamm€n,]i,<,r, 
chap.  v..  and  a  note  to  Caatle  Danyerous.] 

Note  11.  —  Db.  Julio,  p.  222 

The  Bar!  of  Leicester's  Italian  physician,  Julio,  was  affirmed  bv  his  con- 
temporaries to  be  a  skilful  compounder  of  poisons,  which  he  applied  with 
such  frequency  that  the  Jesuit  Parsons  extols  Ironically  the  iijarvrii.nis 
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food  lack  ot  thlB  great  favourite  In  the  opportune  deaths  of  those  who  stood 
In  the  way  of  hig  wishes.    There  Is  a  curious  passage  on  the  Hubject :  — 

'  Long  after  this,  he  fell  In  love  with  the  Lady  Sheffield,  whom  I  signified 
before,  and  then  also  bad  he  the  same  fortune  to  have  her  husband  dye 
quickly,  with  an  eztreame  rheume  In  his  head  (as  It  was  given  out),  but  as 
others  say.  of  an  arttficlall  catarre.  that  stopped  his  brouh.  The  like  good 
chance  had  he  In  the  death  of  my  Lord  of  Essex  (as  bave  said  before), 
and  that  at  a  time  most  fortunate  fur  his  purpose :  lor  when  he  was  com- 
ing home  from  Ireland,  with  Intent  to  revenge  hln:-i('lfe  upon  my  Lord  of 
Iieicpster  for  begetting  his  wife  with  chllde  In  his  aljsence  (the  cbllde  was 
adaughter,  and  brought  up  by  the  Lady  Shandoew,  W.  Knooles  Ma  wife),  my 
Lord  of  Leicester  hearing  thereof,  wanted  not  a  friend  or  two  to  accompany 
the  deputy,  as  among  other  a  couple  of  the  Earlcs  own  servants.  Crompton 
(if  I  misse  not  his  name),  yeoman  of  his  bottles,  and  Lloid  his  secretary, 
entertaited  afterward  by  my  Lord  of  Leicester,  and  so  he  dyed  In  the  way 
(if  an  fxtreame  flux,  caused  by  an  Italian  receipe,  as  all  his  friends  are  well 
assured,  the  maker  whereof  was  a  chyrurgeon  (as  It  Is  beleeved)  that  then 
was  newly  come  to  my  Lord  from  Italy  —  a  cunning  man  and  sure  In  oper- 
ation, with  whom.  If  the  good  Lady  had  been  sooner  acquainted,  and  used 
his  bt>i|i.  she  should  not  have  needed  to  sitten  so  pensive  at  home,  and 
fearfuli  of  her  husband's  former  returne  out  of  the  same  country.  .  .  . 
N'either  must  you  marvalle  though  all  these  died  In  divers  manners  of  out- 
ward diseases,  for  this  is  the  excellency  of  the  Italian  art,  for  which  tbla 
ch.vnirgeon  and  Dr.  Julio  were  entertained  so  carefully,  who  can  make  a  man 
(lye  In  wh  .t  manner  or  show  of  stckn(>88  you  will :  by  whose  Instructions 
no  doubt  but  his  lordship  Is  now  cunning,  especially  adding  also  to  these  the 
counseil  of  bis  Doctor  Bayly,  a  man  also  not  a  little  studied  (as  he  seeroetb) 
in  his  art ;  for  I  heard  him  once  myselfe.  In  a  publique  act  In  Oxford  (and 
that  in  presence  of  my  Lord  of  I^elcester  If  I  be  not  deceived),  maintain 
that  poyson  might  be  so  tempered  and  given  as  It  should  not  appcnr  pres- 
ently, and  yet  should  kill  the  party  afterward,  at  what  time  should  be  ap- 
pointed:  which  argument  belike  pleased  well  his  lordship,  and  therefore 
was  chosen  to  be  discussed  in  his  audience.  If  I  be  not  deceived  of  his  being 
that  day  present.  So,  though  one  dye  of  a  flux,  and  another  of  a  catarre, 
yet  this  Importeth  little  to  the  matter,  but  sheweth  rather  the  great  cunning 
and  skill  ot  the  artificer.'  —  Parson's  Leicenter's  Vommonuealth.  p.  23. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  state  the  numerous  reasons  why  the  earl  is  stated 

in  the  tale  to  be  rather  the  dupe  of  villains  than  the  unprincipled  author 

of  their  atrocities.     In  the  laftt-r  capacity,  which  a  part  at  least  of  his 

contemporaries   Imputed   to   him,   he   would   have   made   a  chnracter   too 

8gii«tingly  wicked  to  be  useful  for  the  purposes  of  fiction. 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  the  union  of  the  poisoner,  the  quacksalver,  the 
alohymist.  and  the  astrologer  In  the  same  person  was  familiar  to  the  pre- 
tenders to  tha  mystic  sciences. 
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Note  12.  —  Pilobimh  to  Ke.nilwobt   ,  p.  289 

Dr,  Beattle,  In  his  Castleg  of  Enfjiand  [vol.  I.  p.  214,  1844].  says,  "The 
romance  of  Renllu-orth.  It  is  probable,  has  brought  within  the  last  fifteen 
years  more  pilgrims  to  this  town  and  neighbourhood  than  ever  resorted  to 
Its  ancient  shrine  of  the  Virgin,  more  knights  and  dames  than  ever  flgured 
Id  its  tilts  and  tournaments  '  (Lalny). 

NoTB  13.  —  Ami  Robsari  at  Kenilwobth,  p.  205 

The  historical  critic  will  rcjognlse  an  obvious  anachronism  in  the  Au- 
thors account  of  Amy's  visit  to  Kenilworth  Castle.    The  festivities  there 
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took  place  in  July  1575.  seyeral  year§  after  the  death  of  the  real  Ami 
Dudley.  It  may  be  mentioned,  however,  that  durlns  these  fpsHvltirs  th» 
Earl  of  LeIceMter  was  living  in  secret  wedlock  with  Lady  Sliefficld 

With  reference  to  these  historical  liberties,  see  the  concluaiou  to  th. 
Uonattnry  (Laimg)  [toI.  x.  p.  874,  of  this  edition]. 

NoTH  14.  —  Chopin,  p.  296 

o«,'^i,*''^  traveller  Coryat.  in  his  amusing  work  called  Cruditteit  {v,A  li  n 
36],  1611.  says  the  chopIn  is  a  thing  'so  common  In  Venice,  that  no  woman 
whatsoever  Roeth  without  it,  either  in  her  house  or  abroad  — a  thine  msd^ 
of  wood,  and  covered  with  leather  of  sundry  colors,  some  with  whit.-  vomf 
redde.  some  yellow.  It  is  called  a  "  chaplney."  which  they  wearp  nnder 
their  shoes  There  are  many  of  these  chapineys  of  a  great  height.  ..ven 

half  a  yard  high,  which  maketb  many  of  their  women  that  are  verv  sh.irt 
■eeme  much  taller  than  the  tallei-t  women  we  have  in  England  •  (Laing) 

Note  15.  —  Imitatics  of  Gascoig.nis,  p.  3.31 

Thia  is  an  imitation  of  Gascoitnie  a  verses  spoken  by  the  herculean  porter 
as  mentioned  In  the  text.  The  oi!«lnal  may  be  found  In  the  republhntion 
of  the  PHncely  Pleaiurea  of  KenUKorth,  by  the  same  author,  in  the  i/w- 
tory  of  Kenilteorth,  already  quoted.    Chiswick,  1821 


Note  16.  —  Festivities  at  Kenilworth,  p.  334 

See  Laneham's  Account  of  the  Queen's  Entertainment  at  Krnihiitrth 
Cagtle  in  1575.  a  very  diverting  tract,  written  by  as  great  a  coxcomb  as 
ever  blotted  paper.  [  See  Note  9  above. ]  The  original  Is  extremely  rare 
but  It  has  been  twice  reprinted  :  once  In  Mr.  Nichols's  very  curlouK  iind  In 
teresting  collection  of  the  Progressex  anil  Public  Procensionii  of  Quen,  h:ii:(,. 
beth,  vol.  I. ;  and  more  lately  In  a  beautiful  antiquarian  publication  termed 
Kenilworth  Illuntrated,  printed  at  Chiswick  for  Merldew  of  Coventry  and 
Radcliere  of  Birmingham.  It  contains  reprints  of  L:,neham'R  Lettn'.  (ias 
colgne's  Princely  Progress,  and  other  scarce  pieces,  annotated  with  nicii 
racy  and  ability.  The  Author  takes  the  liberty  to  refer  to  this  work  as 
his  a  Jthority  for  the  account  of  the  festivities. 

I  am  indebted  for  a  curious  ground-plan  of  the  castle  of  Kenilworth. 
as  it  existed  In  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  to  the  voluntary  kindness  nf 
Richard  Badnail,  Esq.  of  Oltvebank.  near  Liverpool  From  his  obliffins 
communication  I  learn  that  the  original  sketch  was  found  amont  the 
manuscripts  of  the  celebrated  .1.  .T.  Rousseau  when  he  left  England 
These  were  intrusted  by  the  philosopher  to  the  care  of  his  friend  .Mr. 
Davenport,  and  passed  from  his  legatee  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Badnail. 

Note  17.  —  Elizabeth  and  Leicester,  p.  336 

To  Justify  what  may  be  considered  as  a  high-coloured  picture,  the  Author 
quotes  the  original  of  the  courtly  and  shrewd  Sir  James  Melville,  belDg 
then  Queen  Mary's  envoy  at  the  Court  of  London. 

'  I  was  required.'  says  Sir  .Tames.  '  to  stay  till  I  had  seen  him  made 
Earle  of  Leicester  and  Baron  of  Denbigh,  with  great  .solemnity  :  herself 
(Elizabeth)  helping  to  put  on  his  ceremonial,  he  sitting  on"  his  knwa 
before  her,  keeping  a  great  gravity  and  a  discreet  behaviour:  hut  she 
could  not  refrain  from  putting  her  hand  to  his  neck  to  kittle  (f.  e.  tleklei 
him,  smilingly,  the  French  ambassador  and  I  standing  beside  her  — 
Melville's  ifemo*r«,  Bannatyne  Edition,  p.  120. 
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NOTB   18. ITALIAV    POETRT,    p.    345 

Tbe  Incident  alluded  to  occurs  in  the  poem  of  Orlando  Innamorato  of 
Bolardo,  llbro  11.  cnnto  4,  stanza  "jri. 

Nou  eta  per  Tentnra,  etc. 

It  maj  be  rendered  thua :  — 

As  then,  perchance,  unKiutrded  wa*  the  towar. 

So  enter'd  free  Anglante's  dauntlets  knight. 
No  moniter  aad  no  giant  suard  ttw  bower 

In  whose  receu  reclinea  tlie  fairy  light. 
Robed  in  a  Imse  cymar  of  lilv  white. 

Anil  on  her  lap  a  sword  of  breadth  and  might. 
In  whoae  broad  blade,  aa  in  a  mirror  bright, 

Like  maid  that  trinw  her  for  a  (e«ta<  night. 
The  fairy  deck'd  her  hair  and  phu^  her  coronet  aright. 

Ellzabetii's  attachment  to  the  Italian  school  of  poetry  was  slnipilarly 
manifested  on  a  well-known  occasion.  Her  godson.  Sir  John  Harrington, 
having  offended  her  delicacy  by  translating  some  of  the  licentious  passages 
of  ttie  OrUinilo  Furitmu.  she  Imposed  on  him,  as  a  penance,  the  task  of  ren- 
dering the  Khole  poem  into  English. 

Note  19.  —  Fibmtuhb  of  Ken  lwokth,  p.  348 

In  revising  this  work  for  the  present  edition.  1  have  had  the  means  of 
makine  (tome  accuratf  additions  to  my  attempt  to  describe  the  princely 
pleasures  of  Kenllworth,  l>y  the  kindness  of  my  friend  William  Hamper, 
Escj..  who  had  the  <?oodnes8  to  communicate  to  me  an  Inventory  of  the  fur- 
niture of  Kenilworth  In  the  days  of  the  magnlflcent  Karl  of  Leicester.  I 
have  adorned  the  text  with  some  of  the  splendid  articles  mentioned  In  the 
inventory,  but  antiquaries,  especially,  will  be  desirous  to  see  a  more  fall 
specimen  than  the  story  leaves  room  for. 

EZTBACTS  raOM  KaSILWOBTB  INVKHTORY,  A.  D.  1584 

A  aalte.  shtp-fashlon,  of  the  mother  of  perlo.  garnished  with  silver  and 
divers  workes.  warlike  ensignes,  and  ornaments,  with  xvj  peoces  of  ordi- 
nance, whereof  IJ  on  wheles,  two  anckers  on  the  foreparte.  and  on  the  stearne 
the  image  of  Dame  Fortune  standing  on  a  globe  with  a  flag  in  her  band. 
I'uis  xxxlj  oz. 

A  s,'i'te  salte  like  a  swann.  mothor  of  perle.     Pols  xxx  oz.  ilj  quarters. 

A  George  on  horseback,  of  wood,  painted  and  gilt,  with  a  case  for  knives 
In  thp  tayle  of  the  horse,  and  "  case  for  oyster  knives  in  the  brest  of  the 
dragon. 

.\  Kreen  liarg^^-cloth,  eml)rolder'd  'vlth  white  linns  and  heares. 

A  perfuming  pann.  of  silver.     Polf.  xlx  oz. 

In  the  halle,    Tabells,  long  and  sLort,  vj.    Formes,  long  and  short,  xUlJ. 

HANamos 

These  are  mriutely  speclflpd.  and  consisted  of  the  following  subjects.  In 
tapestry  and  gilt  and  rod  leather. 

Flowers,  beasts,  and  plllarF  ed.     Forest  worke.     Hlatorle.     Storieof 

Susanna,  the  I'rodiffnM  (Miilde  c.  Tirble.  Hercules.  Lady  Fame,  Hawking 

aud  Hunting,  Jeznltoll.  .ludith  ...  .;  Holofernes,  David.  Abraham,  Sampson, 
llippolitus,  Alexander  the  Great,  Naaman  the  Assyrian,  Jacob,  etc. 
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ThcM  are  nutgniflcent  and  numcroua.    I  Bball  copy,  Tcrbatlm,  tb« 
description  of  what  appear*  to  bave  been  one  of  tbe  best. 

A  bedsted  of  wallnut-tree.  toppe  faRbion.  the  plllers  redd  and  varni<.h«i 
tbe  ceeior,  tester,  and  single  vallance  of  crimson  sattin,  paned  with  a  liruad 
border  of  bone  lace  of  golde  and  silver.  The  tester  rlchlle  embrothercd  with 
"fj'^-  "J""""  '"  *  K»rland  of  hoppes,  rosea,  and  pomegranetts,  an.l  Ivuwl 
with  buckerom.  Fyre  curtelns  of  crimson  aattin  to  the  same  bedsted,  strli.H.1 
down  with  a  bone  lace  of  gold  and  silver,  garnished  with  buttons  and  i«ui . 
of  crunson  silk  and  golde,  containing  xlUJ  bredths  of  sattin,  and  one  yar  le 
llj  q.iarters  deepe.  Tbe  celor,  vallance,  and  curtelns  lyned  with  orvm*  „ 
taffata  sarsenet.  • 

A  crymson  sattin  counterpolnte,  quilted  and  embr.  with  a  goldi'  twist.- 
and  lyned  with  redd  sarsenet,  being  In  length  llj  yards  good,  and  In  bnadih 

11 J  fwraui* 

A  chaise  of  crymaon  sattin,  suteable. 

A  fayre  qul'te  of  ciymson  sattin,  vj  breadths,  llj  yardes  3  quartprs  naile 
deepe  all  lozer  ^.■d  over  with  stiver  twlste,  in  the  midst  a  clmuefolle  within 
a  garland  of  tragged  staves,  fringed  rounde  aboute  with  n  small  frinae  of 
crymson  sllke,  lyned  throughe  with  white  fustian. 

Fy  ve  plumes  of  coolered  feathers,  garnished  with  bone  lace  and  snaneoii, 
of  pulde  and  silver,  standing  in  cups'  knitt  all  over  with  goulde  sllwr 
and  crymson  silk. 

A  carpett  for  a  cupboarde  of  crymson  sattin,  embrothered  with  a  border 
of  goulde  twlste.  alwut  llj  parts  of  It  fringed  with  silk  and  goulU.-  lyned 
with  bridges '  sattin.  In  length  IJ  yards,  and  IJ  bredths  of  sattin. 

There  were  eleven  down  beds  and  ninety  feather  beds,  besides  tblrtf- 
•even  mattresaes.  ^ 

Ohatus,  Brooui,  uid  Ccubss 

These  were  equally  splendid  with  the  beds.  etc.    1  shall  here  copy  that  which 
stands  at  the  bead  of  tbe  list. 
A  chaler  of  crimson  velvet,  the  seate  and  backe  partite  embrothered.  with 
.  bJ^  .}^  °'  goulde,  the  beare  and  ragged  sUffe  in  clothe  of  silver,  gar- 
nished with  lace  and  fringe  of  goulde,  silver,  and  crimson  slick.    Tlie  frame 
covered  with  velvet,  bounde  about  the  edge  with  goulde  lace,  and  studded 
with  gllte  nalles. 

A  square  stoole  and  a  foote  stoole,  of  crimson  velvet,  fringed  aud  gar- 
nished  suteable.  * 

A  long  cushcn  of  crimson  velvet,  embr.  with  the  ragged  staffi-  In  a 
wreathe  of  goulde,  with  my  Lo.  posie  •  Droyte  et  Loyall '  written  iu  tlie 
same,  and  the  letters  U.  L.  In  clothe  of  goulde.  being  gu.;.  sbed  wilU  lace 
fringe,  buttons,  and  tassels,  of  gold,  silver,  and  crimson  slick,  lyned  with 
crimson  taff..  being  In  length  1  yard  quarter. 

A  square  cusben,  of  the  like  velvet,  embr.  suteable  to  the  long  cusUen. 

Cabpri 

There  were  10  velvet  carpets  for  tables  and  windows,  49  Turkey  carpets  for 
floors,  and  32  cloth  carpets.    One  of  each  I  will  now  specify. 

A  carpett  of  crimson  velvet,  richly  embr.  with  my  Lo.  posie.  beares  and 
ragged  staves,  etc.,  of  clothe  of  goulde  and  sliver,  garnished  upon  tbe  seames 

•  Probably  on  the  centre  and  four  comers  of  the  bedstead.     Four  bears  and  r»mei 
KavM  occupied  a  simUar  position  on  another  of  these  siuuptuous  piece*  of  fumitur*. 
'  J- 1.  Bnigea 
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nnd  abonte  with  golde  lace,         -»««*  arcordlnKllp,  lynod  with  crimson  taf- 
•a  garseoett,  beloK  3  breadtl.  -i-lvet.  one  yard  ;i  qiiartera  lonir. 

\  Kreat  Turquoy  carpett,  the  t,iounde  blew,  with  a  ll«t  of  yelloe  at  each 
iielng  In  length  x  yarda.  In  bredtbe  lllj  yarilH  ami  quarter. 
long  carpett  of  blew  clothe,  lyned  with  bridgea  aattln.  fringed  with 
blr.^  silok  and  guulde,  In  length  tJ  yarda  luck  a  quarter,  the  whole  bredth 
of  th<>  clothe. 

PicTuaai 

Chiefly  described  as  having  curtains. 

Th  ene's  Majestle  (i  great  tables).     3  of  my  Lord.     St.  Jerome. 

I.I..  or  .\rimdell.  Lord  Matherera.  I.,ord  of  Pembroke.  I'ounte  Rtrmondt. 
Tbe  giioene  of  Scotts.  King  Philip.  The  Buker's  Daughters.  The  I>uke 
of  KtTia.  Alexander  .Magnus.  Two  Youge  Ladles.  I'ompva  Salilna.  Fred. 
1).  of  Saxony.  Kmp.  t'liarles.  K.  I'hlllpti  Wife.  IMInce  of  Orange  and 
his  Wife.  Marq.  of  Berges  and  his  Wife.  Counte  de  Home.  Count  llol- 
strate.  Monnr.  Brederode.  Duke  Alva.  Cardinal  Crandvllle.  Ouches  of 
I'lirnia.  Iienrl6  H.  of  I'enibriioke  and  bis  young  t'oiintenK.  Countls  of  Kssex. 
Ufiacion  and  Repentance.  I.,ord  Mowntacute.  S.  .Fas.  Crofts.  Sir  \Vr. 
Mililiiia.v.     Sr.  Wni.  IMckerlng.     Edwin  Abp.  of  York. 

A  tabell  of  an  historle  of  men,  women,  and  children,  molden  In  wax. 

A  lillle  foulding  table  of  ebanle,  garnished  with  white  bone,  wherein  are 
wriiti'ii  verses  with  Ires,  of  goulde. 

A  table  of  my  Ijord's  armes. 

K.vve  of  the  plannetts,  painted  In  frames. 

Twentle-three  cardes,'  or  maps  of  countries. 

InsTRUiuirrs 
I  shall  give  two  specimens. 

An  Instrument  of  organs,  regalls,  and  virglnalls,  covered  with  crimson 
irelvet.  and  garnished  with  goulde  '»'"■ 
A  fair  pair  of  double  virginalls. 


m.i\ 


-"vl      cf  hunting  the 

ie  .^  .p  thereof,  xvj 

'u     of  leather,  lyned 


CtMOKwm 

A  oal)onett  of  crimson  ri.  .Id      ohilr  t  I 

sta)t«.  In  goulde,  silver,  and  slick       '"  .-i 

(ii|i|>.s,,f  flowers  made  of  goulde,  silver,  aud      •      :. 
with  greene  sattin  of  bridges. 

Auotlier  of  purple  velvet.     A  desk  of  re''  ivi  her. 

A ohpss  Loarde  of  ebanle.  with  -he.kars  of  chrlsta,.  and  other  stones.  layed 
witli  silver,  garnished  with  beaies  aud  ragge<I  staves,  and  cinquefoiles"  of 
silver.  The  xxxlj  men  llkewyse  of  christall  and  oiU-r  stones  sett,  the  one 
soil  111  silver  white,  the  other  gilte.  In  a  case  gilded  aud  lyned  with  green 
cotti'u. 

AuotUer  of  bont       J  ebanle.     A  pair  of  tahells  of  bone. 

A  great  brason  candlestick  to  hang  In  the  roofe  of  the  hovse.verletayer 
anil  ciirioiisly  wrought,  with  xxliij  branches,  xlj  grcate  and  xlj  of  lesser 
sizi'.  li  rowlers  and  IJ  wings  for  the  spread  eajjle,  xxlilj  socketts  for  tuu- 
lielis.  xij  greater  and  xlj  of  a  lesser  sorte.  xxlilj  sawcers.  or  candlecupps, 
of  like  pi'oporcion  to  put  under  the  sopkett.s,  ilj  Images  of  men  and  ilj  of 
weomeu.  of  brass,  verie  finely  and  arflllclaille  done. 

These  specimens  of  Leicester's  raagnlflcenee  may  seive  to  assure  the 
reader  that  It  scarce  lay  In  the  power  of  a  modern  author  to  exaggerate  the 
'avish  style  of  expense  displayed  in  the  princely  pleasures  of  Kenllworth. 

'  /.  e.  charts. 
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Not*  20.  —  Dbatb  or  the  Eam)  or  Leicebteb,  p.  4S2 

In  a  curious  manuscript  cop7  of  the  Information  glren  by  Ben  Jonson 
to  Dmmmond  of  Hawthomden,  as  abridged  by  Sir  Robert  Bibbald,  Lclcesi. 
ter's  death  Is  aMTib«d  to  poison  administered  as  a  cordial  by  his  c-oiinteKx 
to  whom  he  had  giyen  It,  representing  It  to  be  a  restorative  in  any  faiat- 
ness.  In  the  hope  that  she  herself  might  be  cut  off  by  using  It.  We  havo 
already  quoted  Jonson's  account  of  this  merited  stroke  of  retribution  In  a 
note,  p.  Ix  of  Introduction  to  the  present  work.  It  may  be  here  atlM 
that  the  following  satirical  epitaph  on  Leicester  occurs  in  DrummoDdi 
Coiieofiow,  but  Is  eTidently  not  of  his  composition  :  — 


■nTAm  oa  ms  bslb  or  laima 

Here  lies  s  TsUant  warriour, 

Who  neTer  drew  s  iword ; 
Here  liei  s  noble  courtier, 

Who  never  kept  hla  word ; 
Here  liei  the  Erie  of  Leiater, 

Wlio  ftoTem'd  the  eitate*, 
Whom  the  eutl>  could  nerer  llTing  love, 

And  the  Jut  Heaven  now  hste*.  — 

See  .    'ihieolooia  flcotlea,  toI.  Iv.  ;  and  the  volume  published  by  the  Shake- 
spea>-,>  Society,  Xote»  o»  Beit  Jonson'a  Conversaiions,  p.  24,  1842  (Laini/). 


GLOSSARY 

or 

WORDS,  PHRASES,  AND  ALLUSIONS 


Am,  •ofler  for 

Accolade,  the   U«ht  touch 

iua>le  with  the  tword  on 

the  ehouWer  of  one  who 

ia  kniKl>te<l 

Afeite,   ui  eril  demon  in 

Mahommedan  mythology 
AiociLLETTi,  lace  tag 
Albu»aza«,  a  famona 
Anbian  astronomer,  bom 
ill  Persia  near  clone  of  8th 
century  A.  D.,  wrote  Floret 
Aslrotogiei   (AugaburR, 
U.-8),  and  other  worka  on 
»»troln(jy 
Alicast,  Spaulah  wine 
Au-AS.  or  Aluw,  Tbomab, 
Didthematician  (1&12-1632), 
regarded  by  the  vulgar  as 
a  niagrician 
Alsauis.  Germans 
Alter  xou,  second  self 
Amoret,  the    bnsu-ideal   of 
female  beauty  in  the  Faerie 
</iiefiif,  Bk.  iii. 
Ahstirdah,  orsat  sciiOLAa 
or.    Ei'umUH  was  a  native, 
not  of  Amsterdam,  but  of 
Rotterdam 
AsAN,  I  beg  your  pardon? 

presently 
Aksil,  KOld   coin  =  10*.   in 

Eliza'  jth's  reign 
AMOTHIR-OU1S8,  another  sort 

of,  kind  of 
AsTiriT,  grotesquely 
ARCAMm,  the  great  secret  of 
the   conversion    of    base 
metals  into  gold 
Aroint,  silver 

Ariux,  ancient  Greek  poet, 
who,  when  driven  into  the 
sea  by  envious  sailors,  was 
carried  to  laud  on  a  dol- 
phin's l)ack 
Arrow,  e'er  a,  ever  a 


Akafaxt,  a  giant  overcome 
by  Sir  Bevis  of  Hampton 
(Bouthamuton) 

AscHAM,  Rooni,  tutor  to 
Ellubetb,  and  royal  sec- 
retary to  Edward  VI., 
Mar^-,  and  EUiabeth 

Aspic,  the  asp 

Astka  BEacMT,  etc,  (p.  213), 
The  stars  rule  men,  but 
Ood  rules  the  stars 

A-TOWUKG,  a  tolling 

AoTOLTCTs,  a  crafty  pedlar 
in  The  WinterU  Tale 

AvB  Maria,  ora  pbo  sons. 
Hail,  Miry,  pray  for  ua 

Avuso  or,  aware  of 

Babibi,  to  looe,  small 
images  of  oneself  Tt'6ected 
in  the  eyes  of  another 

Baillib,  Habbt,  of  tub 
Tabbabd,  mine  host  of  the 
Tabbard  tun  in  Southwark, 
where  Chaucer's  Canter- 
bury Pilgrims  assembled 

Babtholombw  Faib,  held  at 
West  Smithfield,  London, 
on  '24th  August  (3d  Septem- 
ber from  1T53),  a  great 
cloth  market  and  pleasure 
fair,  illustrated  in  Ben 
Jonson's  play  Bartholo- 
mew Fair 

Basb,  a  plaited  skirt,  some- 
times imitated  in  maile< 
armour 

Bastabd,  a  sweet  Spanish 
wine,  resembling  Huscadel 

Beabs,  abb  Tocr  tbbbb  with 
toob.  a  man  disliking  a 
sermon  on  Elisha  and  the 
bears,  went  on  the  follow- 
ing Sunday  to  another 
church ;  but  the  sermon 
was  on  the  same  subject, 


leading  him  to  otter  thia 

exclamation 
Bbab  thb  bbix,  take  the  first 
place;   comp.    the   bell- 
weather,  that  guides  the 
flock 
Bbliahii,  hero  of  the  chival- 
ric  romance,  Don  Stlianit 
of  Greece 
Bbll  Savasb,  or  Biua 
Sauvaoe,  inn  in  Ludgate 
Hill,  London.    Set  8pet- 
liilor,  No.  28 
BBLt's,   Bki.,  or   Baal,  the 
sun-god  of  the  Assyrians 
and  Babyloniana 

Bbsoobio,  wortUesa  fellow 

Bittbbb  BUiir,  the  deep 
trumpet-like  bixHn  of  the 
bittern  or  butter-bump 

Blace  Btnx,  perhaps  the 
Red  Bull,  in  St.  John's 
Street,  Smithfield;  per- 
haps the  Bull  in  Bishops- 
gate  Street,  both  theatres 

Blacb-jacb,  a  large  jug  of 
waxed  leatlier,  for  holding 
ale 

Blacb  Sahctdb,  a  burlesque 
of  the  Banc t us  of  the 
Koman  missal 

Boabd  or  Obbbh  Cuith,  a 
committee  of  the  royal 
household,  formerly 
ctiarged  with  the  duties  of 
purveyance 

BoHA-BoBA,  a  wench,  a  showy 
wanton 

Boon  whids,  citt,  give  good 
words 

Botchbb,  a  cobbler,  a  tailor 
who  dues  repairs 

Bbatchbt,  a  little  brat 

Bbiaebus,  the  huudred- 
armetl  giant  in  ancient 
Greek  mythology 


11 


im 


AIM 


— I  Mnni,  Mtia  uad* 
at  BragM,  la  nuMhn 

Bux,  or  Bam,  esptumd  In 
1S»  bjr  tka  pttrlotlo 
'  Bmwa  of  tbe  Sm,'  wbo 
•iMMrUir  attar  ware  In  tlwir 
tarn  baaiagad  thara  hy  tba 
■paaiaida  ' 

BmoMaa  a>d  Cku,  BUia- 
b«th'a  sraat  aUtaninan 
Willlkm  Caeil,  Lord 
BorleiKh,  and  bb  mm,  Mr 
Robait  Cecil,  whom  EUza- 
brtb  mada  BecTeUrr  of 
State  In  IfiWi 

BviR  orm  rm  oooa,  s  sign 
that  the  boiiaa  ao  adorned 
waaaninn 


Cabala,  >  myrtle  ■jrstem  of 
mingled  phlloaophy,  theol- 
oirjr,  and  magic  that  origi- 
nated smongiit  the  Jews  of 
the  Middle  Agea;  cabal- 
■m,  alcbemiata,  deslen  in 
magic 
CAooonMOB,  aa  evil  spirit 
CALiroLii,    wife   of    the 
Moorfaih  prinm  in  PMle'i 
pUy,  The  Battle  o/Alensnr 
Calivcb,  lUth  century 

moaket 
CABBBADoaa,  comiadea 
Cahkls,  ibirta 
CAroTAiBB,  or  cAroTB.  cloae- 

nttlughat 
Caboh,  chart*,  mapa 
CAlTIBe  BOTTLB,   bottle  for 
aprlnkling     perfumed 
waters 
OATBB-cooin,  on  terms  of 

close  Intinucy 
Catiawoib,  or  Catlowdt,  a 
Tillage  In  the  extreme 
north  of  Cumberland 
Cbblob,  or   CBLITBB,   bed- 
hangings,  a  canopy  corer- 
ingabed 
C'bst   l'hohxb   qtn,    etc. 
(p.  133),  'TiH  tli£  man  who 
does  the  fighting  and  gives 
counael 
Crarlatani,  charlatans 
CmaBT-PiT,  a  gaiue  in  which 
cherry-atones  are   thrcwn 
Into  a  hole  in  the  ground 
Choms,  a  high-soled    shoe, 
worn  in  SihUu  and   Italy 
about  miO 
Clabt,  a  mixture  of  wine, 

honey,  and  spices 
CocKATRicBs,  prostitutes 
CoD's-miAD,  fool 
CtELBBS,  unwed 
Coo'a  woniDS,  Ood's  wounds, 

a  form  of  oath 
Cow,  a  lady's  head-dress 
Con.,   bibb's   a,   here's    a 


GLOSSARV 

to-do,  ,  ^ther ;  BBar  a  coil, 
■aka  a  fu.<^  ado,  about 
CoLBBABD,   a  Uaiii-h   giant 
slain   by  Sir  Uuy  c' 
Warwick  ' 

Commr.  astrological  term 
aMtiad  to  a  planet  when 
It  la  so  near  to  the  sun  a* 
to  be  almost  burnt  up  or 
extlngulshad 
CoMfoa  von,  having  accom- 

pUabed  yonr  wkb 
CoarTBB,  a  prison  for 
dfbtors.     London  had  two 
in  tbe  IGtb  century,  one  in 
the  Poultry,  the  other  in 
Wood  Street 
CoBAMO,  courage 
COBOOVAB,  Spanish  leather 
CoBiarmAB,   a   bully,  ad- 
venturer 
CosTABD,  tbe  head 
CoTB,  pass,  overtake 
CovcBBB,  going  to  bed 
CBicnr,  a  small,  low  stool 
Cboss,  silver  coin  marked 

with  a  cross 
CtTLjss,  or  cvLUs,  broth  of 

boiled  meat  strained 
CPBBTjni  JBHTActatjii,  Look 

after  the  breakfast 
Crr  BOOH  WBIM,  give  good 
words  I 

CtTTTBB,  bully,  slarper;  I 
cDTTBB's    L.»w,  thieves' 
law ;  cirrnHO,  swairgering   ! 
Cyclops,   or   CvctopBa,  the  ; 
aasistents  of  Vulcan,  wbo  I 
laboured  in  his  work-shops  { 
in  Etnaand  othervoloanoes 
CrUAB,  a  loow,  light  ri>lje       '■ 
Crmn,  cttbbss,  or  cipbds,  ] 
•>  thin,  transparent   kind 
of  crape 


Dab,  •  compUmentary  title, 
equivalent  to  Master,  «i,-, 
common  with  the  old  poets 

I  Dandibpbat,  ilwarf,  urcUn 
Dbboxrbo,  debauched 

I  Dbb,   Db.   John,   a   London 

I      alchemist,  who  lived  in  the 
reigns  from  Edward   VI. 

I     to  James  I. 
Davn.  LOOBIR3  ovbb  Ldtcolk, 
a  phrase  referring  to  one 
of  the  following  — a  gar- 
(fcyle,  shaped  like  a  diabolic 
figure  on  a  witch's  back, 
near  the  south  porch  of  the 
cathedral;    a    figure  of 
Satan  at  the  east  end  of 
the  south  chapel    of   the 
nave ;  a  figure  of  the  devil  ' 
on  the  top  of  Lincoln  j 
College,  Oxford  ' 

DiABtoTiN,  little  devil,  mis- 
chievous young  imp 


DiBo  BnraoiT  bu  «mo.,  ,  , 

in  bad 
OwrH'iucB,  I        ,.,    |((; 

endurance  ot     ..rd'.hi,; 

from  day  to  U^y 
OiBB,  trim,  tidy 
OlOBTalDS    tbe    Yniiridf, 

tyrant  of  Byrat  Uhe,  ptitfi 

after  Um  seciaul  expni-i™. 

where  he  is  sai.l  i„  lun, 

earned    his  li\ii,g  „  , 

schoulnuuter 
DiBL,  thrill,  vil.nt^ 
UolB.    ,S>,   H»|,,,}    nan  1« 

his  il'ile 
IKwsB,  blow,  stMkf 

UBAr-l>B  BDBB,      or      BIB« 

coarse  woollen  ^tl  ft 

DlTDIlAX    AKU   RaMHE<I.,  t»<. 

capes,  J)  nalfs  ;i|art.  on 
tlie  Cimii.  h  na-f,  »),],), 
of  coarse  can  never  mpct 

DCBBBAB,  or  DvEiloKK,  thi- 
dwarfs  of  8c.iii.Ii,iaviai 
mythology  and  tclldnri- 

DOBB  or  KoRmi.x's  irrjix 
Thomas  Howanl.  If  h  I).||i>, 
was  beheaded  in  I.".:.'  f,,J 
treasonable  p lit  1  in);  in 
behalf  of  Mary  itwn,  „f 
Scots  and  tlie  Kuiij:. 
Catholic  intere»t 

EtBTTTABT,  a  nieilii  iiio.  i-„n. 
sisting  of  M)wi!irs,  ftf , 
mixed  V,  ;th  huncy  nr  svnir 
and  1!  ked  by  tin-  ].  uient 

Ell-wabo,  mea«urinKri)ci  an 
ell  long 

Rrakbits  ab  Dre  F<r>To, 
Erasmus  de  Hoiiil^iv 

EbOO,  HBCS,  etr.  (ji.  'liK.l,  ?-i 
ho  there,  Kii-ljipi.  my 
pupil,  come  hitli.'i,  I  ir.,t 
I      thee 

Et  sic  db  CATBBIS,  :iiiiI  w.  .'Ji 

with  the  rent 

EnaEBiDBs,  STToirMgn 
,  XBTAS,  the  Furies  .in.l  tiie 
'      Stygian  monster 

KxcALiBCB,  famouB  ewurd  o( 
King  Arthur 

Ex    NOHIME,    etc.    'p.    IK!, 
I      From  whose  nsnie  Is  de. 
'      rived    the  coinnjcin    word 
'      'gibberish' 
I  Etb,  bt  TBI,  in  abiinii,iiice 

1  Fa  BBS     BBBBARIUS,    blsck- 

I      smith 

FArrouR,  mgue,  hyimrrite 
I  Fald-stuolb,  a  foUline  ttoi'l 
or  chair,  cani|>-Rti>ii| 
Fall  bacb,  ball  edse,  k.dji- 

what  may 
Farct,  a  disease  of  h"r«i"i 
Fatioics,  those  wbo  (ireditt 
fata 
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mn  n  Tnan,  twka,  y««, 
three  UmM  fortunate 

rkuunnr,  iwrlMua  wmm- 
EA>i>ui>  •  Uad  ot  popUa ; 

IWrlMpi   aABBATBIB,  • 

coaiM  wooUm  etoth 

ruTHA  Ltan,  make  haate 
■lowly,  dont  be  impatieot 

Plaw,  a  Middeii  and  Tiolaat 
iriiid-itonB 

Puarr-iBOT,  bow*liot 

roatiH  UAtMt  n  ooura.  It 
has  hay  wrapped  about  ita 
honu  — a  proverbial  ex- 
nreadon  for  a  dangeroua 
fellow 

FoaToaa,  tmb,  a  theatre  ia 
AHereeate,  London, 
n|wnrd  about  1600,  after 
the  time  (rf  thia  novel 

Pom-itoaESD,  four-cornered 

Fox,  an  oM  name  for  the 
broiuliiword 

Poxii  AID  FnsnuBDa, 
or  n  Specimen  of  Ike 
Umyrr  and  Harmony  of 
Popery  and  Sepamliim 
(liiK!),  iu  rent,  author  not 
potutively  known 

FxtmaT,  old  ciotbaa 

FuKixs  itmo  niasA,  what 
a  (milled  woman  (can  do) 

Fi'aaiTT,  hulled  wheat  or 
rice  boiled  in  milk,  aiid 
■eaaoned  with  eurranta, 
raiains,  etc. 

FUBILLB,  or  rvm,  an  elon- 
gated loxenge,  term  in 
heraldry 


OtLLiAED,  lively,  ]arinty 
Oallooic,  worated  lace 
Uamxaik,  gambol,  cnrvet 
Gaud  XT  NOMim  BtmxM, 

She  rejuices  in  the  name 

of  Sibyl 
Gazi,  to  look  attentively 

upon 
OtzE-HOUKD,  greyhound 
UxAH,  affair,  thing,  business 
UiBiB,   a   {amoua   Arabian 

alchemiat    of   the    8tb 

century 
Oinxthliacaixt,   by  calcu- 

latiuK  nativitiea 
GuxiAN,  Uakb.     See  Bare 

Gillian  of  Croydon 
Globe,  tbi,  a  theatre  on  the 

■uutb  bank  of  the  Thames 

between  London  and 

Blackfriars  Bridges 
Goosnouitb,  a  »imii*r  corrup- 
tion to  Cog's  wounds  (g.v.) 
OoLO  BT  TUB  BTB,  money  in 

plenty,  gold  in  abundance 
GoLDXN   omnoira,   etc.    (p. 

193),  quoted  from  Macbeth, 


Act.  i.  ae.  T ; 

Is  therefore  aUnded  to 

Oooo^BBBj  or  aovraBBB,  a 
eoaiw  expletive,  the  poi  I 

Obatb  Mavbicb,  Count 
Hanrire  of  Nassau,  wntnd 
son  and  auccesanr  of  Wil- 
liam of  Orange  as  Governor 
of  the  Netherlands 

GaoAT,  silver  coin  worth  M. 

OaoaBAH,  or  aaoaaAiK,  a 
texture  of  ailk  and  mohair 
or  iUk  and  wool,  sUSeneU 
withgna 

Obotbb  (IBB),  old  name  for 
Corunna  in  Spain 

Haioavbb,  Hatob  or.    Set 

Mayor  of  Halgaver 
Hau  ur  Au  bbb  AaBB-IUarx, 

an  Arab  astrologer  of  tbe 

llth    century,    wrote    Dr 

Judiciit     Aitrorum 

(Venice,  1-186) 
Bahdsxl,  earnest-money  of 

a  barf;ain 
HarrT  mas  bb  hu  dolb,  may 

his  lot  be  that  of  a  happy 

man 
Habo,  an  old  Norman   cry 

for  help 
Habbowtxt,  heraldry 
Habit  nobli.    Sre  Nuble 
H  ABUspicBi,  soothsayers, 

diviners 
Hats,    or    hat,   a   country 

dance,  danced  in  a  ring 
Hbad-bobodoh,    head    of    a 

boroogh,  petty  lotmtable 
HxABT-nroNB,  the  depression 

in    the    brea.it-bone ;    the 

breast-bone 
Hbibitic,  relating  to  al- 
chemy, aatroloKy,  liiagic 
HiLOiNO,  a  mean,  wortbleiui 

wretch 
HocKTiDB,    second    Tuesday 

after  Easter  da^ 
HoisB,  to  hoist,  lift 
HoLTBD  DP,  embarrassed,  in 

a  pickle 
HoBSE-coDBSiK,  dealer  in 

horses 
Hosrmim,  inn,  taveni 
HiTBSDOif,  LoKD,  wan  Eliza- 
beth's first  cousin,  being 

the  son  of    her  mother's 

sister 

lacoBTUiBaT,  immediately 
Ib  cubbto,  in  plain  undress, 

without  cloak,  naked 
I H  D  A  M I B  A,  more  correctly 

IBDAKOBA,  the  heroine  of 

Dry  den's  tragedy   -lur- 

xmgirbe 
In  rrno,  in  smnke 
IHOLB,  favourite,  intimate 


T«  atsra  BATimA,  as  as 
actual  fart 

InrrcLrs,  one  of  the  Ar- 
gaiants,  and  owner  of 
Unte  herds  of  cattle ;  «inD 
■or,  etc.  (p.  Wl\,  is  a 
proverbial  phrase  of  un- 
certain origin 

IVT-TOD,  try  husk 

Jafb,  Jest,  trick 
JowBisG,  scolding,  cnrring 
JvvBHAL,  a  youth 


KA  MB,  BA  THBB,  Help  Bie, 
and  1  'II  help  you 

KI.BP  .-.  con»    S^e  Coil 

KlvkaL,  tbe  gutter 

Kekrkii,  light-armed  foot- 
soldiers 

KiBo  Cambtsbb's  tbdi,  i.e. 
blustering  and  bullying. 
The  original  character 
flgiiren  in  Elkanal*  Bettlo'a 
Vnmbytei,  King  of  Pertia 
(lUTl) 

Lachbtm«    (Cbbixti),    rp>l  ' 
Italian  wine,  grown  on  the 
slopes  of  Bit.  Vesuvius 

Lacs  d'amoub,  la*|DB| 
AMOBis,  love  snares 

Labobssb,  etc.  (p.  Stf),  Tour 
gifts,  your  gifts,  bold 
knights 

Lbtt-hardbd,  morganatic 

Levaiitbb,  eaiiterly  Mediter- 
ranean wind 

Lax  Jin,iA,  law  of  the  Roman 
Emperor  Augustus,  de- 
signed to  promote  marriage 
anil  punish  adultery 

LiMBBB,  supple,  pliant 

LiKDABBmas,  heroine  in  the 
Spanish  romance  of  The 
Mirror  of  Knighihooil ; 
a  kept  miatreaa 

LiNotix  Latuje,  etc.  (p. 
99),  ThnuKh  not  altogether 
ignorant  of  Latin,  muct 
learned  sir,  I  prefer  to 
speak  in  my  mother  tongue 

List  (of  yelloe),  edge,  border 

LiTTorxs,  rags  and  tatters 

Loon,  fellow 

LuciNA  rxB  OPBM,  Lucina, 
give  thine  aid.  Luci.i,. 
was  the  godiless  who  pre- 
sided over  chiMbirth 

LuDi  MAOisTXR,  master  of 
the  school ;  iilto  master  of 
c  h  i  I  d  r  p  n  's  play,  hrnre 
holiday-nuuter 

LrMB-RocBD,  sporting  dug, 
that  hunts  by  scent 

Maddow,  Bionr,  in  .ill  proho- 
bility  mead  wort  or 
meadow-sweet    is    meant, 
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wkfek,  U  Miknrd  oa  Ik* 
ririit  itiy,  M.  Julut't  Dm, 
iriUniTMiatkM 

tUanuemr,  tiiligU  sad 
•  ••kad  ^  tha  Bpsubb 
totaw  aadar  Ateundn  «( 
Para*  la  liST9 

MAMHn  Amw,  tka  ■*•■  :;na 
ollf.A. 

llAavnanra,  tha  phUoio- 
pkar'aatoaa 

UAtMA^omA,  Biaadraka, 
piaat  baUeved  to  poaacia 
BMfle  mialltiw 

Hamua  or  Bt.  MmoLAi  (or 
Baw),  Um  elaar,  tartaleaa 
poiaoa  (Old  tqr  tba  in- 
iaiMMa  kaf  ToOaala  ot 
Haplaa  ia  tha  »~t'— '-g  of 
tka  18th  oaatnnr 

Xabcm  Tetuvt,  t. «.  Ciearo, 
tha  BoBUui  orator 

MAto,  i.t.  Tirfil,  tha  Roman 
poat 

Haiti*  Bwabt.  Tha  old 
■oag  ia  which  the  mcoihI 
Taraa  (p.  9i)  occur*  ia 
■  kaltcn'i  Agai»tl  a 
Ctmtly  CeyilTatme 

MATAMoaoa,  or  Mataimmb, 
tlir  convautioual  boaatcr  of 
BpaDiah  comedy,  tlie  name 
aIgDif)rln(  'Slayer  of 
Moora' 

'Mato  ma  HAica,'  qdotb 

TBI  orriL  m  TBB  OOLLUa, 
in  thf  old  fit*  The  Collier 
o/  C roydun 

HATor  or  Hai«a  ,  an 
imaginary  potentate,  dmi- 
lur  to  the  '  tayor  of  Oarrat, 
who  enfurctd  offencen 
aaainat  the  unwritten  laws 
of  pupular  opinion  —  a 
Coruiah  proverb 

Mi  AHiaa,  oobcdi.dh  mbdm, 
my  life,  my  little  heart 

MimuH,  Honoa,  a  little 
darling 

HocKADO,  a  mixture  of  ailk 
and  wool,  or  of  eitlier  with 
flax,  and  reiiembliug 
velveteen 

HoHiiEca,  the  Duke  of 
Aujiju,  youugect  aon  of 
Henry  II.  of  France,  a 
courtier  and  auitor  of 
Queen  Eliiabeth 

MOPPCT,  pretty  youns  girl 

MoaioR,  etc.  I  p.  8),  I  die,  I 
have  died,  to  die 

HODHTAIK-ASB,      Or      HOWAR- 

TUB,  wu  regarded  as  a 
oofeguard  against  -witch- 
craft 
Ma.  Batks'b  traoedy.  The 
/iVA»>(/)5o/(i(;;i), by  George 
Viiiicre,  Ouiie  of  Bucking- 


kaaM  Bajraa   b(<ag 
tka  • 


Moiciaaa,  TalcH^  tha 
aoeiaat  Bnaaa  Ood  o(  tia 

Mvun,  ■albarnr-coloMiad 

MeacAOisa,  •  rich  awaat 
wiaa 

MrnqoRooa,  lickt,  ahort 
haod-gna 

Mtrana,  pattara 

Saai,  Taa  ttiawt,  or 
:ihUtM,  kiaff  of  tha  Aaa- 
monite*.    Stt  I  laaL  xi 

HAvaroa,  Bia  BoMar.aathfv 
of  The  Court  9}  Uaaem 
BlUnhfth  (1641)  and  Frng- 
menla  hegiiUa  (1642) 

Mb  wwah,  etc.  (p.  217), 
No  one  Imt  AJaz  caa  cod- 
quer  AJax 

Ka  (aaiHta  Qmnaa,  aot  a 
aingle  groat 

Kaiaaa-aTocaa,  atocking* 

Mo,  utTBA,  nothing  '  eyood 

Nona,  a  gold  coin  _  tie.  8d. ; 
Ha  Bar  aoiM,  a  noble 
coined  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII. ;  aoaa  boblb, 
noble  bearing  repreaenta- 
tion  of  a  roae,  flrat  coined 
under  Kdward  VI.,  and 
worth  10a. 

NoRaoca,  a  royal  cartia,  3 
or  4  mile*  from  Epaom  in 
Surrey 

MooHUia,  reat  and  repaat  at 

V.v;  jn 

No*TBA  rAOTBBA  BBAMA,  Ollr 
poor  dumaina 

Vvax,  trifle* 

MoMiaiBD*,  etc.  (p.  100), 
prayer*  heard  by  un- 
friendly deitiea 

Obbbob,  vntoa  or,  from 
Midsummer  A'ight  s 
Drrnm,  which  was  not 
acted  until  ICiOO.  Shake- 
epeare  hinuelf  »a*  only 
a  boy  at  the  date  of  this 
romance 

O  c«rA  ann  MOBTAum,  O 
darkened  mind  of  man 

Or,  Kolil 

Obuinabt,  eating-house 

Obiom,  a  gigantic  hunter  of 
hnnd«ome  appearance ;  tee 
Homer'*  Odyaey,  Bk*. 
V.  and  xi. 

Palabbas,  talk,  palaver 

PARTounJ;,  slipper 

Pabcbl,  partly 

Pabopa,  a  kind  of  textile 
material.  See  Taylor 
(Wttter-Poet),  Praise  of 
Jlempseed. 


PaartlT,  ttfmtam  Inr  i 

woauui'*  naek  aod  sboul- 
tra,  katchiaf 
'  -ATO   coBiiaiua,   contaM 

with  Uttle 

Aaaarr,  walkiag  — i«ra  i* 

haraldry 
Pa*»iibta>t,  a  faahiosabl* 

draaa,   •   dreaa    worn  ai 


PAaanaa  or  Taa  Pioru,  i 
rara  ehroaicle  llSil))  bt 
JohnBaateU  ^ 

Patib>tia,  patienre 

Pa  DO  A  TBBBA,  (aay)  tn 
worda,  have  done 

Pbbodb,    hidden,    in  con- 


Pia  TUM,  by  a  vertical  lin* ; 
aaid  of  aa  aaeotcheon 

P<qtTjBaA  BABBABS  IMICILB, 

bbfiXOf  lick  of  a  language 

nrt  her  own 
Pbwit,  the  lapwing 
Phabtob,  tha  charictMr  of 

the  San 
Puumra  CaBBBT,  tliat  i<, 

Pinur  ABD  CaisiT  n.  >. 

China),    aome   kiml  of 

wonted  or  woollen  etull. 

<  Philip  and  Cheney  °  it  m 

early  equivalent  of  ■  Dirk, 

Tom,  and  Barrj' ' 
P»B«»a»a,  violent  na.Iueft, 

frenxy 
FiCABOOB,  one  who  livrs  b; 

hia  wita :  a  rofiiie 
PICCADIUOB,    oort    uf   drrp 

■titi  collar 
PiZB,  term  of  mild  exciratlfin 
Placb  or  BBaovAL,  idl,  or 

place  of  confiiieniciit 
POBUto-AWl,  rod  for  ciirlinj 

the  ruff,   *ometimeii  uwd 

aa  a  itiletto 
roR'raAirn.x,  portmantrau 
Port  8t.   Mary's,  Icwm  iu 

the  boy  of  Cadiz,  S|  .lin 
Post  Cbristuh  nati  «,  nftfr 

the  birth  of  Chri>t.  a.h. 
PoTOsi,   a  town    in  Bouth 

America    (Boliviaj    with 

rich  silver  uiincs,  fan.iis 

since  the  8panii<li  <'oii(|iir»t 
Pbbtisian,  Puritan 
PaiMo  HcHRici    SxmMi,  in 

the    flrrt    year    of   Henrj 

VU.'s  reigu 
Pbincox,   or   rRiNioci,  a 

coxcomb 
PBoracro,  literally  so 
Pbojbctiob,   the  procesi.  .f 

tracamuting  me  tali,  es- 
pecially the  actiinl  !u^in|; 

of  the  metals  in  tlifcnKilJe 
Provakt  BAXTER,  anuy .'  v  opi 
PucKnsT,  a  niggart.Iv  p<  n-or. 

PnSBY  HORJI.      TIlP   UI.<WT  of 

Ihisey  in  Berksliiii-  is  liild 
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Vt  »litn«  of  aa  ei-ht/ra, 
/muifA  to  th;  rumv 
1  jmily  by  Caaoto  the  OrcM 

QtUI  LCCVf  A  »0»  trCtMOO, 

for  the  reran*  of  the  moat 
obfioua  naaoa,  for  aa 
abMirtI  rea«» 
Quid  ann  «•""  caiaixo? 
Wh«t  lu"  1  to  do  wtth  Ibe 

MMI? 

QgiiTlLlAB,  ceJubratwl 
RKinao  uraaunarian  and 
trM'licr  nf  rhatorle  of  tba 
lit  century  *.  D. 

RAUTm,  broad  colbr 

lUiiDLi,  tbraah,  beat 

lUa'f  Ali»T,olf  FWtatrwt, 
uhI  near  Whltefriar«,  a 
reiort  of  tbieTca  and  bad 
rharactm,  and  noted  for 
iU  dirty  cook-ahope  •,  now 
r»U«d  Hare  Race 

Rtu  OttiiAH  or  CaoTooa, 
if  the  old  farce.  The  Collier  I 
of  rrmi'liiH,  la  meant,  for 
Oillian  read  Marbui  I 

Rako    A>TBCU)a«nH,    an 
alluaii>n  to   a    paasaffa  in 
Horace'n  0./«,  Ui-  2.    >"' 
wliii'h  puniahmeiit  ia  (aid 
lu-arly  always  to  dog  the 
heeli  of  the  eTil-doer 
Rash.  «p«-ie«  of  inferior  riUi 
RATixim,    or    lUocum,  i 
Karl  or  Susiaz,   waa  | 
Rnbert,  not  Tbomaa  { 

:.icTi  aciDBM,  etc.  (p.  281),  , 
XttumSlt   we   are,    moat  i 
worthy  air 
Ran,  steward  I 

RioALLii,  or  laaAl,  a  amall 

portable  ortpui  | 

RioDARDAirr,  turned  to  look 
baric  I 

RiCAKOB,     AD9I»,     BaBITlO, 

Rii'lisnl,  you  idlx  aeauip, 
come  hither 

RoiaanoN,  WiLuaa,  Scot- 
ti»h  !<if    -ian,  died  in  1793 

RosT  C-  ,  ORDta  OF,  or 
RusicRuciASS,  niyBtical 
pliilo^ophers,  who  p  r  o- 
feased  the  transmutation  of 
vatals,  alcliemy,  magio, 
tU: :  flourished  principally 
in  ITtli  and  18tli  centuries 

RornDRLL,  anj'thiuK  round, 
an  article  of  feminine 
attire 

KurrLRR,  bnlly,  awagfrerer 

Saiiler,  Sir  Ralth,  whom 
ElizalM-tli  employed  in  her 
liraliiiKt  nith  Scotland ; 
III-  was  imIii  atcd  under 
Thomas  Cromwell,  Earl  of 


■t.    Aaroatm'a,  or   

ir.  Aaraoua's,  a  oborch 
(pulled  dm-n,  1IC4)  In 
WaUiac  Street,  London, 
where  in  IBOUtbe  Puritauit 
befan  to  bold  rery  early 
uomlnff  lerTlcea 

Bt.  At'iTia's  KvK,  St. 
Auipiiitinp's  ( AiwtluV)  Day 
waa'.'Hth  AiiRust 

St.  Bariiabt.  or  Babkaias, 
the  rumiwnion  ol  8t.  Paul 

Bt  JoHli's  Bero,  the  Khlur 
wine  known  a.<  Jobauuia- 
benier 

Bt.  Ji'LIAK.  'fiatron  aaint  of 
trarellcra  and  hoapitality 

St.  Lcct'i  Kvb,  iHth  Sep- 
tember. Bt.  Lucy  waa  the 
■dauRhter  to  a  kinR  of 
the  BcoU,'  lived  in  solitude 
baaid*  the  rircr  Meuaa 
lu    Vraure,    and    died    ia 

moo 

Bt.  LiTUt's  HoanTAL,  asylum 

in  Uuortitltls,  London 
St.  Michael's  Mocht,  rock 
off  the  Cominh  coast,  near 
Penzance 
Bt.  Prraa  of  thti  rarmns, 
best  explained  l>y  a  rel<.r- 
eme    to    Arts   lii.      T ID- 
chains   with    which  the 
AlKWtle  WOH  bound  were, 
it  ia  said,  carried  to  Rome 
by  Kudocia,  wife  of  Theo- 
doaiuH  the  YounKer,  in  431), 
and    from    that    time  re- 
gardeil  with  almoat  idola- 
trous veneration 
Saltih  aARqui,  quacks, 
I      mountabauka 
Salvb,  DOHnm,  etc.  (p.  99), 
I      Hail,  sir,  dost  thou  uuder- 
I      stand  Latin 
I  Baltiho   THa   WBAFoa,  etc. 
(p.    103),   as  for  instance 
j      with  Sir  Kenebn  Digby's 
I      sympathetic  powder 
Samto  Diatolo,  St.  Satan 
BAuanr,  thin  soft   woven 

silk 
Savim,  oil  of  Juniper 
Scholar,  orrat,  of  AasTCR- 
i      DAM,  should  be,  of  Rotter- 
!      (iam,  where  Eraxmus  was 
I      bom 

ScoHCB,   a  fort,  detached 
'      outwork 

.  Scot  Ann  LOT,  rates  and  taxes 
'  ScROTLE,  a  mean  fellow, 
I      wretch 
Seiaiit,    sitting,  a  term  in 

heraldry 
Setbn  BLEsraKS,  martyrs  of 
EpIiesUB,  who,  according 
to  the  legend,  slept  nearly 
two  hundred  years  in  a 
cave,  from  the  reign  of  the 
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Hapaint  Daelaa  to  .  at  •> 
Tbeodoahu  tl. 
BaAS,  aort  of  rough  cloth 
Baaaaa,  Jerea,  town  In  Spain, 
famous  for  Ita  win* 
(aherry) 
She-wolf   of    PaaacB, 
Isabella,  daughter  of  Philip 
v.,  king  of  Franre 
Bbootib's    Hill,    near 
Orernwicb,  a  favourit* 
luunt  of  highwaynirn 
8«uT-wi>Dow,    window   pro- 
jecting from  a  wall,  used 
fur  defence 
Bhovbl-idabd,  in  which  tha 
players  puslunl    pieces  of 
money  or  counters  on  to 
eertain  Unaa  and  squarea 

CD  a  baud       

Bhrewsbcrt,    CorHTBM   Of. 
Qii.  .-n  Mary  waa   at  thla 
time  in  the  custody  of  tho 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury 
SiOBBV,  Paiur,  the  galhuit 
poet  and  soldier  who  fell 
before  Zatpbeu  lu  HolUn4 
inlS«6 
BiBTB  AKD  saBABS,  d>vinatioii 
by  means  of  a  ateve  and  • 
pair  of  shears 
Bt   Fixra    soLVAi,   etc.    (p. 
1 18),  If  you  diaaoWe  a  fixed 
substance  and   make    tha 
solution  fly,  and  then  fix 
it  again,  being  volatile,  yoa 
will  live  aafe  and  sound; 
if    the    proceaa   causes   a 
wiad,  it  IS  worth  a  hundred 
piecea  of  gold.    Tlie  wind 
blows  where  it  UaU   Catch 
who  catch  can 
Sum  FBoLB,  childleaa 
Sib  Pahuaboi  of  Tbot,  chief 
of    tlie   Lycians  in  tlie 
Trojan  War,  but  degraded 
hi  the  romances  of  chivalry 
to  a  pimp  or  procurer 
8ie  Talbot,  a  dog's  name 
Skeltoh's  Ilooki,  or  fuller, 
Crrlnine    Bokft   rompilrd 
hu  Mai-'rr    Skrllun,  Poet 
/.iiureat,  of    varioua  con- 
ten  ta 
Beeiie,  short  sword,  knife 
Skinkeb,  a  tapslei 
Sleuth-hound,  blood-hound 
Slixjeet,    to    convey  tilings 
privately  out  of  the  house 
Slop,    sort    of    trousers;    a 
long  loose  outer  sack-like 
garment 
BaocE-FACBD,  of  girlisli  face 

or  complexior 
BiiAiLS,  an  oath,  corrupttil 
from  Cbrlst*K  (Gixi'-') 
nails,  with  which  His 
bauds  and  feet  wer« 
pierced 
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S!(ir<  cr,  M,  (0  and  be 
liuiKedl  'Bitick  up,*  or 
'  aueck  up,'  i*  poHlbly  a 
corruptiou  of '  Ua  neck  up ' 

BriTAL,  hospital 

Bpitcbooobid,  apllt  and 
broiled 

Btahd  aan  diutbb,  the 
formula  of  highwaymen 

Btuittp,  high-topped  shoe, 
buakin 

BTiBAaoDT,  oatmeal  and 
dripping  itirred  together 
in  a  frsring-pan  whiUt 
cooking 

Brocr,  a  dnnking-Taaael, 
liquid  meaaure 

BraArpADo,  a  miiitanr  pan- 
iahmsnt ;  the  offender  was 
drawn  to  a  considerable 
height   and    suddenly  let 

BDFFLAiinrA,  be  silent 
BwABF,  faint,  swoon 
BwAiana,  bullying,  bragging 

TArflTA,  silk  atntr 

TAIUTOIf,  THK  PLATIB,  Was 

Bichard   Torlton    (died 
1588),  a  comic  actor  and 
tester,    patronised   by  i 
Leicester  I 

Tac,  uttcb,  from  the  Greek  I 
alphabet,  corresponds  ; 
to't'  I 

Tktt  STtTCR,  sinRle  stitch  in  : 
worsted  work  and  em-  ' 
broidery 

Tbtio  Wabi«,  the  third  ■ 
year  of  Mary's  reign,  ISa! 

TbBBB   CbANIS   IK   TBI  VlN- 
TBT,  a  celebrated  tavern  iu  ! 
Upper  Tliames  Street,  be-  j 
tween  London  Rridge  and 
Blackfriara  Bridge  | 


GLOSSARY 

TBlsmeisTcs,  the  name  giren 
In  the  early  Christian  ages 
to  the  Egyptian  god  Tboth, 
whom  tlie  Ancient  Greeks 
indentified  with  their  god 
Hermes.  Trismegistus 
was  regarded  by  the  al- 
chemists as  a  father  of 
their  art 

Tbowl,  to  pass  round 
I  TBi'Brswmr,  the  name  Ham- 
let applies  to  his  Father's 
Ghost  in  Act  1.  sc.  6 

Tdoubia,  huU,  cottages 

TUBBBALI.,  or  TtTBimrLL, 
Btbbbt,  now  Turnmill 
Street,  near  Clerkenwell, 
formerly  a  resort  of  bullies 
and  low  characters 

Twn  sTBBAMs  (p.  189),  the 
Rhone  and  the  Battue.  See 
Cnesar,  De  Bell.  Ooll.  Bk.  i. 

TTBinuf  nrrar,  halter 

Tteb,  a  dog 

Umo  atclso,  ate.  (p.  103), 
when  one  has  been  torn 
off,  another  grows  in  its 
place 
UMniiaoirai.T,  untimely 
Up  sbt  bs,  a  corrupted  Dutch 
or  German  phrase,  mean- 
ing toss  it  off  t  hereitgoeal 

VAits,  a  windfall,  tip, 
gratuity  given  to  serrants 

VAHBBcaB,  Bn  John,  drama- 
tist and  architect  of  Queen 
Anne's  reign 

Vabiom  bt  MtrrABiLB,  change- 
ful and  capricious 

Vbbu),  was  besieged,  but 
unsucceasfuUy,  by  the 
Spaniards    in     November 


Via  f  away  I 

VnauiAL,  small  harpsichord 

or    okl-fashioned    piano 

without  legs 
VoecB   lA  aAi.tBB,  00IU4 

what  may 
VoTO  A  Dna,  BpanJHli  oatli 

of  menace.  By  GuU ! 


Wassail,  spiced  ale  or  wine 

Watcbbt,  pain  blue 

'  What  mab  that  sees,"  Hr 

(p.  1P4),  from  Sl«nst-ia 
Cantos  on  liutabilitv,  :i 
fragment  of  the  /■./,>,> 
Qiieene 

WHTrBBOT,  pet,  darliiii;,  s 
term  of  endearment 

WnrrB  wttch,  wizard  or  witcli 
of  beneficent  dispositioii 

WHmxB,  a  large  knife,  xen- 
erally  one  carried  in  th« 
girdle 

WiFB  OF  BatB,  one  of 
Chaucer's  Canterbury 
Pilgrima  ' 

WiixooaRBT,  LoBD,  Pere- 
grine Bertie,  Lord  Wjl- 
loughby  de  Kresby.  a 
disnnguished  soldier,  hero 
of  the  balbul  of  -Tlie 
Brave  Lord  Wilioiiglilij ' 

Witch's  blh,  or  ratlier 
rowan-tree,  as  iu  tlie  pas- 
sage a  few  paragraplit 
lower  down  (p.  IOC) 

WrrcH's  MABB,  a  wait  or 
mark,  insensible  tu  pain, 
made  by  the  devil  uu  lu« 
vassals 

Wom'd,  dwelt 

Wds,  know 

Wtvbbk,  a  winged  dragon,  a 
heraldic  term 
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Aduid,  Amy  Hobtart,  quotei,  4S5 
Ailioiiby,  Recordei  of  Warwick,  '290 
Ala»a,  Holiday '8  account  of,  103;    ^ay- 
Ifui'l's,  IIU;  hia  inteniew  with  Leioater, 
'.M:(:    with  Varney,  216;    aent   down  to 
('iiiniior,'.'22;  hia  apecioua  caauiatry,  2C1 ; 
(niina  de:ui,  44a 
A  hmolf,  Anliifuitiei  of  Serkthire,  quoted, 

viii.  45r» 
A.lrolouv,  Ixdief  in,  118,  212,  2C1 
Aulirey,  Ci>rreipondeuce,  quoted,  467 
AutliorV  IiitrodttctioD,  vii 


BAiKiEit,  Will,  the  huntamao,  92 ;  deacribes 

lii»  iiia-ster's  condition,  130 
Bear,  tli"  Leiiester coeiiizance,  70 
lli'arlxuuuK,  de^ribed,  200 
Beattip,  CiDtlet  oj  Englanit,  quoted,  459 
Bluk  B«ar  liin,  Cuiniior,  1 ,  224,  VA> 
Blount,  Nicholas,  at  Say's  Court,  152 ;  Kent 

to  court  to  make  Buaaex's  apnlogiea,  IGl ; 

his  piy  dreHs,  324;    knighted,  340;    Iub 

aatoiiixhment  at  court  intriguea,  429 
Buianlii,  Orlando  Innamoraio,  401 
Burleigli,  adviaea  the  Queen,  431 

C*Mt>i!i'!(  Britannia,  quoted,  466 

Chupiii,  or  chapiney,  Coryat  on,  400 

Coryat,  Crudilies,  quoted,  400 

Coventry  cugtom,  420 

C.ix.',  I'lijitaiu,  of  Coventry,  420 

l'r:ine,  Mi«tre«g,  125 

Crimk,  Dame,  125 

Cifiiinur,  villaRi',  1  ;  Black  Bear  luu,  1,  224, 

iX;  lark,  23;  Hill  or  Place,  26,  455; 

apart  iiifutB  at,  52  ;  secret  trap-door,  448 
Ctimnor  lliill,  |>ocm,  x,  466 
Curate  uf  Udcote,  132 

boBooBU,  Dr.    See  Alasco 

Elizabeth,  Queen,  her  mode  of  gOTemiu^r, 
I'll :  on  thp  river,  103 ;  her  attention 
ilrawii  to  RaleiKh,  104;  vl»it»  Say's 
Court,  170 ;  liolda  court  at  Oreeuuich, 
I7!t ;  iroi«-i|uc8tiouii  Variiey,  181 ;  gives 
audieii.e  to  TreaaiUan,  187 ;  receives 
LeUc  ter  ou  her  l>arge,  I'J7  ;  coiuplctis 


Raleigh's  verse,  306;  her  peculiar  t«inpar. 
242 ;  entry  into  Kenilworth,  3S8 ,  caUa 
for  >my,  338 ;  discovers  her  in  the  grotto, 
300 ;  acene  with  Leicester,  370 ;  her  soger 
on  hi&  disclosure,  431 
Evelyn,  Hr ,  ISO 

FLwauTiaiaBWT.  106;  guidea  TieasiUan, 
108;  blows  up  the  smithy,  122;  replies 
to  Varuey'a  questions,  281 ;  makes  him- 
self kuuwii  to  Waylaud,  282 ;  bis 
inquisitiveuesH,  !<83,  304 ;  drops  upou 
Waylaud's  horse,  205 ;  astonishes  the 
porter,  2'.I7 ;  prompts  him,  331 ;  stays 
Leicester,  424;  ex' laina  hia  behaviour, 
427 

Foster,  Anthony,  14;  personal  appearance 
of,  27 ;  interview  with  Lambounie,  31 ; 
his  couversatiiins  with  Varney,  42,  77; 
attempts  to  quiet  Lambourue,  !^ ;  quotes 
Scripture  to  Amy,  255;  brings  the  poisou 
to  Amy,  258;  prays  in  his  sleep,  440; 
arranges  the  trap,  450 ;  his  end,  452 ;  the 
real  Authony  Forster,  455 

Foster,  Janet,  43,  55;  decllnea  th«  earl's 
ring,  70 ;  her  diHlike  to  the  pedlar,  233 ; 
overhears  Lambouriie's  ravings,  238 ; 
intercepts  the  poison,  269;  aids  Amy  to 
escape,  204 ;  weds  Wayland,  Vfi 

Oascoigne,  imitation  of,  331,  400 

Ooldthred,  Laurriice,  the  mercer,  7 ;  tella 
of  the  lady  at  Cumnor  Place,  16;  hia 
wager  with  Lambounie,  18;  carouses 
with  him,  227 ;  his  horse  sailed  by 
Waylaud,  274 

Gosling,  Cicely,  21 

Gosling,  Giles,  landlord  of  the  Black  Bear, 
1 ;  hiii  concern  alwut  Tressilian,  10 ;  con- 
versation with  him,  89;  sends  Waylaud  to 
Cumnor  Place,  230 

Orimesby,  Gaffer,  123 

Hahrinoton,  Sir  John,  242,  461 
Hobgoblin.     Sre  Flibbertigibbet 
Hididay,  KraKiiiiis,  iK),  101 
Hostler,  Jack,  of  Marlborough,  128 
UiiU!idon,  Lord,  371,417 
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lanoDvonoa,  Anthor'i,  vl 
ivuo,  Dr.,  458 

Kenilwortk,  th«  Dord,  vii 

Kenilworth  Cutle,  291;  rojral  entir  Into, 
328;  enterUinmenU  at,  332,  403,  420, 
460;  pilgrinu  to,  4S9;  farnitiure  in,  461 

LAUOvmai,  Michael,  returns  to  Comnor, 
2;  hi«  wager  with  Ooldthied,  18;  vi«ita 
VoiteT,  27,  37;  interrupts  Vamey  and 
Treasilisn,  40;  taken  into  Vamey's  ser- 
Tice,  80 ;  takes  Alascc  to  Cumnor,  222 ; 
commands  Foster  to  the  inn,  228;  Us 
drunken  ravings  238;  encounter  with 
Tressilian  at  Kenuworth,  312 ;  torus  Way- 
land  out  of  the  castle,  318 ;  Iiis  welcome  to 
the  Queen,  333 ;  enters  Amy's  apartment, 
3S8 ;  sent  after  Vamey,  411 ;  Ids  death, 
437;  shot  by  Vamey,  446;  note  on  liis 
name,  466 

Laneham,  Robert,  pays  court  to  Leicester, 
194 ;  his  description  of  Keniiworth  festiv- 
ities, 333;  460;  account  of  him,  458 

Leicester,  Earl  of,  visits  Amy  at  Cumnor, 
66 ;  offers  Janet  a  present,  70 ;  talks  of 
retirins  from  court,  72 ;  takes  farewell  of 
Amy,  7S ;  at  Woodstock,  84  ;  in  consulta- 
tion with  Vamey,  173,  210,  244,  34<>,  376; 
summoned  to  Greenwich,  17C ;  di  iculties 
of  ilia  position,  191, 241 ;  courtea  Viy  Lane- 
ham,  194;  summoned  to  the  Queen's 
barge,  196 ;  consults  Alasco,  213 ;  receives 
the  Queen  at  Keniiworth,  336 ;  Iiis  dress, 
837 ;  love  paanges  with  the  Queen,  364, 
460 ;  confronted  with  Amy,  371 ;  hut  in- 
terview with  her,  380;  iiis  desperate 
strait,  386;  fatal  decision,  394;  gives 
Vamey  his  signet  ring,  400 ;  accosted  by 
Tressilian,  407 ;  sends  Lamboume  after 
Vamey,  411 ;  his  meeting  with  Tressil- 
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The  aahes  here  of  murder'd  kings 

Beneath  my  footsteps  sleep  ; 
And  yonder  iius  the  scene  of  death, 

Where  Mary  learu'd  to  weep. 

Captain  MAuoBUAMKa. 


EVERT  quarter  of  Edinburgh  has  its  own  peculiar  boast, 
so  that  the  city  together  combines  witiiin  its  pre- 
cincts, if  you  take  the  word  of  the  inhabitants  on  the 
subject,  as  much  of  historical  interest  as  of  natural  beauty. 
Our  ckims  in  behalf  of  the  Canongate  are  not  the  slightest. 
The  Castle  may  excel  us  in  extent  of  prospect  and  sublimitv  of 
site ;  the  Calton  had  always  the  superiority  of  its  unriTalled 
panorama,  and  has  of  late  added  that  of  its  towers,  and  trium- 
phal arches,  and  the  pillars  of  its  Parthenon.  The  High  Street, 
we  acknowledge,  had  the  distinguished  honour  of  being  de- 
fended by  fortifications,  of  which  we  can  show  no  vestigw.  We 
will  not  descend  to  notice  the  claims  of  more  upstart  districts, 
called  Old  New  Town  and  New  New  Town,  not  to  mention  the 
fiivourite  Moray  Place,  which  is  the  Newest  New  Town  of  alL* 
We  will  not  match  ourselves  except  with  our  equals,  and  with 
our  equals  in  age  only,  for  in  dignity  we  admit  of  none.  We 
boast  being  the  court  end  of  the  town,  possessing  the  Palace 
and  the  sepulchral  remains  of  monarchs,  and  that  we  have  the 
power  to  excite,  in  a  degree  unknown  to  the  less-honored  quar- 
ters of  the  city,  the  dark  and  solemn  recollections  of  ancient 
grandeur,  which  occupied  the  precincts  of  our  venerable  Abbey 
from  the  time  of  St.  David  till  her  deserted  halls  were  once 
more  made  glad,  and  her  long-silent  echoes  awakened,  by  the 
visit  of  our  present  gracious  sovereign." 

My  long  habitation  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  quiet 
respectability  of  my  habits,  have  given  me  a  sort  of  intimacy 

'  See  '  Newest  New  Town,'  Edinburgh.    Note  1. 
=  See  George  IV.'s  Visit  to  Edinburgh.    Note  2. 
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with  good  Mrs.  Policy,  the  housekeeper  in  that  most  interest  11,. 
part  of  the  old  building  called  Queen  Mary's  Apartments.  But 
a  circumstance  which  lately  happened  has  conferred  uptm  me 
greater  privileges ;  so  that,  indeed,  I  might,  I  believe,  venture 
on  the  exploit  of  Chatelet,  who  was  executed  for  being  found 
secreted  at  midnight  in  the  very  bedchamber  of  Scotia nds 
mistress. 

It  chance<l  that  the  good  lady  I  have  mentioned  was,  in  the 
discharge  of  her  function,  showing  the  apartments  to  a  cockney 
from  London  —  not  one  of  your  quiet,  dull,  commonplace  visitors, 
who  gape,  yawn,  and  listen  with  an  acquiescent  '  umph '  to  the 
information  doled  out  by  the  provincial  cicerone.  N(j  such 
thing  :  this  wa^  the  brisk,  alert  agent  of  a  great  house  in  the 
city,  who  missed  no  opportunity  of  doing  business,  as  he  termed 
it  — that  is,  of  putting  off  the  goods  of  his  employers,  and  im 
proving  his  own  account  of  commission.  He  had  fidgeted 
through  the  suite  of  apartments,  without  finding  the  least 
opportunity  to  touch  upon  that  which  he  considered  as  tlie 
pnncipal  end  of  his  existenca  Even  the  story  of  Rizzio's 
assassination  presented  no  ideas  to  this  emissary  of  commerce, 
until  the  housekeeper  appealed,  in  support  of  her  narrative 
to  the  dusky  stains  of  blood  upon  the  floor.  ' 

'Thwe  are  the  stains,'  she  said ;  '  nothing  will  remove  them 
frMi  the  place :  there  they  have  been  for  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  and  there  they  will  remain  while  the  floor  is  left 
^ndmg  —  neither  water  nor  anything  else  will  ever  remove 
them  fi^)m  that  spot.' 

Jfow  our  cockney,  amongst  other  articles,  sold  Scouring 
Drops,  as  they  are  called,  and  a  stain  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years'  suinding  was  interesting  to  him,  not  because  it  hail  been 
caused  by  the  blood  of  a  queen's  favourite,  slain  in  her  apart- 
ment, but  because  it  offered  so  admirable  an  opportunity  to 
prove  the  eflicacy  of  his  unequalled  Detergent  EHxir.  Dom 
on  his  knees  went  our  friend,  but  neither  in  horror  nor 
devotion. 

'  Two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  ma'am,  and  nothing  take  it 
away  ?  Why,  if  it  had  been  five  hundred,  1  have  something  in 
my  pocket  will  fetch  it  out  in  five  minutes.  D'ye  see  this 
elixir,  ma'am  ?    I  will  show  you  the  stain  vanish  in  a  moment ' 

Accordingly,  wetting  one  end  of  his  handkerchief  with  the 
all-deterging  specific,  he  began  to  rub  away  on  the  planks, 
without  heeding  the  remonstrances  of  Mrs.  Policy.  She,  good 
soul,  stood  at  first  in  astonishment,  like  the  abbess  of  St 
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Briiket's,  when  a  profiuie  visitant  drank  up  the  vial  of  brandy 
wbicu  had  long  passed  master  among  the  relics  of  the  cloister 
for  the  tears  of  ue  blessed  saint  The  venerable  guardian  of 
St  Bridget  probably  expected  the  interference  of  her  patroness ; 
she  of  Holyrood  might,  perhaps,  hope  that  David  Rizzio's  spec- 
tre would  arise  to  prevent  the  profanation.  But  Mrs.  Policy 
stood  not  long  in  the  silence  of  horror.  She  uplifted  her  voice, 
and  .scream^i  as  loudly  as  Queen  Mary  herHelf  when  the  dread- 
ful deed  vas  in  the  act  of  perpetration  — 

'  Harrow,  now  out,  and  walawa ! '  she  cried. 

1  happened  to  be  taking  my  morning  walk  in  the  adjoining 
^'allery,  pondering  in  my  mind  why  the  kings  of  Scotland,  who 
liung  around  me,  should  be  each  and  every  one  painted  with  a 
nose  like  the  knocker  of  a  door,  when  lo !  the  walls  once  more 
re  echoed  with  such  shrieks  as  formerly  were  as  often  heard  in 
the  Scottish  palaces  as  were  sounds  of  revelry  and  music. 
Somewhat  surprised  at  such  an  alarm  in  a  place  so  solitary,  I 
hastened  to  the  spot  and  found  the  well-meaning  traveller 
scrubbing  ^e  floor  like  a  housemaid,  while  Mrs.  Policy,  drag- 
ging him  by  the  skirts  of  the  coat,  in  vain  endeavoured  to  divert 
him  from  his  sacrilegious  purpose.     It  cost  me  some  trouble  to 
explain  to  the  zealous  purifier  of  silk-stockings,  embroidered 
waistcoats,  broadcloth,  and  deal  planks  that  there  were  such 
things  in  the  world  as  stains  which  ought  to  remain  indelible, 
on  account  of  the  associations  with  which  thejr  are  connected. 
Our  good  friend  viewed  everything  of  the  kind  only  as  the 
means  of  displaying  the  virtue  of  his  vaunted  commodity.    He 
comprehended,  however,  that  he  would  not  be  permitted  to  pro- 
ceed to  exemplify  its  powers  on  the  present  occasion,  as  two  or 
three  inhabitants  appeared,  who,  like  me,  threatened  to  main- 
tain the  housekeeper's  side  of  the  question.     He  therefore  took 
his  leave,  muttering  that  he  had  always  heard  the  Scots  were 
a  nasty  people,  laut  had  no  idea  they  carried  it  so  far  as  to 
ciH)o.-<e  to  have  the  floors  of  their  palaces  blood-boltered,  like 
Bantiuo's  ghost  when  to  remove  them  would  have  cost  but  a 
hundred  drops  of  the  Infallible  Detergent  Elixir,  prepared  and 
sold  by  Messrs.  Scrub  and  Rub,  in  five  shilling  and  ten  shilling 
battles,  each  bottle  being  marked  with  the  initials  of  the 
inventor,  to  counterfeit  which  would  be  to  incur  the  pains  of 
forgery. 

Freed  from  the  odious  presence  of  this  lover  of  cleanliness, 
my  good  friend  Mrs.  Policy  was  profuse  in  her  expressions  of 
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thMifa ;  and  yet  her  gmtitade,  instead  of  exhaasting  itself  in 
theae  deolaratioiu,  aooording  to  the  way  of  the  world,  continues 
as  hTely  at  this  moment  as  if  she  had  never  thanked  me  at 
•  r  "t  ?^°*  ^  ***'  recollection  of  this  piece  of  goo<l  ser- 
vice ttot  I  have  the  permission  of  wandering,  like  the  ghost  of 
some  departed  gentleman-usher,  through  these  deserted  Imlls 
sometimes,  as  the  old  Irish  ditty  expresses  it,  ' 

Thinking  upon  things  tliat  are  long  enough  ago ; 

and  sometimes  wishing  I  could,  with  the  good-luck  of  most 
editors  of  romantic  narrative,  light  upon  some  hidden  cr)  i.t  or 
massive  antique  cabinet,  which  should  yield  to  my  resean  hes 
aa  almost  illegible  manuscript,  containing  the  authentic  mr- 
ticuUrs  of  some  of  the  strange  deeds  of  those  wild  days  of  the 
unhappy  Mary. 

My  dear  Mrs.  Baliol  used  to  sympathise  with  me  when  I 
regretted  that  all  godsends  of  this  nature  had  ceased  to  occur 
and  that  an  author  might  chatter  his  teeth  to  pieces  by  the 
seaside  without  a  wave  ever  wafting  to  him  a  casket  containini,' 
such  a  history  as  that  of  Automathes;  that  he  might  break  his 
shins  in  stumbling  through  a  hundred  vaults  without  finding 
anything  but  rats  and  mice ;  and  become  the  tenant  of  a  dmi 
sets  of  shabby  tenements  without  finding  that  they  contained 
Miy  manuscript  but  the  weekly  bill  for  board  and  lotlging. 
A  dairymaid  of  these  degenerate  days  might  as  well  wasdi 
and  deck  her  dairy  in  hopes  of  finding  the  feiry  tester  in 
her  shoe. 

'It  is  a  sad  and  too  true  a  tale,  cousin,'  said  Mrs.  Baliol. 
'  I  am  sure  we  all  have  occasion  to  regret  the  want  of  these 
'•'«dy  supnlementa  to  a  failing  invention.  But  you,  most  of 
mI,  have  right  to  complain  that  the  fiiiries  have  not  favomed 
your  researches  —  you,  who  have  shown  the  world  that  the  a>,'e 
of  chivalry  still  exists  -  -  you,  the  knight  of  Croftangrv,  who 
braved  the  fury  of  the  '  London  'prentice  bold,"  in  belialf  of 
thefeir  Dame  Policy,  and  the  memorial  of  Rizzio's  slaughter: 
Is  it  not  a  pity,  cousin,  considering  the  feat  of  chivalry  was 
otherwise  so  much  according  to  rule  —  is  it  not,  I  say,  a  ^eat 
pity  that  the  lady  had  not  been  a  little  younger,  and  the  legencl 
a  little  older  1 ' 

'Why,  as  to  the  age  at  which  a  fair  dame  loses  the  benefit 
of  chivalry,  and  is  no  longer  entitled  to  crave  boon  of  brave 
knight,  that  I  leave  to  the  statutes  of  the  Order  of  Errantry ; 
but  for  the  blood  of  Rizzio  I  take  up  the  gauntlet,  and  maintain 
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against  all  and  sandry  that  I  hold  the  Rtains  to  be  of  no 
luudern  date,  but  to  have  been  actually  the  consequence  and 
the  record  of  that  terrible  asaassination.' 

'  As  I  cannot  accept  the  challenge  to  the  field,  fair  cousin,  I 
am  content«i  to  require  proof ' 

'  The  unaltered  tradition  of  the  Palace,  and  the  correapond- 
ence  of  the  existing  state  of  things  with  that  tradition.' 

'  Explain,  if  you  please.' 

'  I  will.  The  universal  tradition  bears  that,  when  Rizsio  was 
dragged  out  of  the  chamber  of  the  Queen,  the  heat  and  fury 
of^e  assassins,  who  struggled  which  should  deal  him  most 
wounds,  despatched  him  at  the  door  of  the  ante-room.  At  the 
(l()or  of  the  apartment,  therefore,  the  peeter  Quantity  of  the 
ill-fated  minion's  blood  was  spilled,  and  there  the  marks  of  :t 
ate  still  shown.  It  is  reported  further  by  historians,  that 
Mary  continued  her  entreaties  for  his  life,  mingling  her  prayers 
with  screams  and  exclamations,  until  she  knew  that  he  was 
assuredly  slain ;  on  which  she  wiped  her  eyes  and  said,  "  I  will 
now  stuay  revenge." ' 

'  All  this  is  granted.  But  the  blood  —  would  it  not  wash  out, 
or  waste  out,  think  you,  in  so  many  years  V 

'  I  am  coming  to  that  presently.  The  constant  tradition  of 
the  Palace  says,  that  Mary  discharged  any  measures  to  be  taken 
to  remove  the  marks  of  slaughter,  which  she  had  resolved  should 
remain  as  a  memorial  to  'luicken  and  confirm  her  purposed 
vengeance.  But  it  is  added  that,  satisfied  with  the  knowledge 
that  it  existed,  and  not  desirous  to  have  the  ghastly  evidence 
always  under  her  eye,  she  caused  a  traverse,  as  it  is  called 
(that  is,  a  temporary  screen  of  boards),  to  be  drawn  along  the 
under  part  of  the  ante-room,  a  few  feet  from  the  door,  so  as  to 
separate  the  place  stained  with  the  blood  from  the  rest  of  the 
apartment,  and  involve  it  in  considerable  obscurity.  Now  this 
temporary  partition  still  exists,  and,  bjr  running  across  and 
interrupting  the  plan  of  the  roof  and  cornices,  plainly  intimates 
that  it  has  been  intended  to  serve  some  temporary  purposo, 
Bince  it  disfigures  the  proportions  of  the  room,  interferes  with 
the  ornaments  of  the  ceuing,  and  could  only  have  been  put 
there  for  some  such  purpose  as  hiding  an  object  too  disagree- 
able to  be  looked  upon.  As  to  the  objection  that  the  blood- 
stains would  have  disappeared  in  course  of  time,  I  apprehend 
that,  if  measures  to  efface  them  were  not  taken  immediately 
after  the  affair  happened  —  if  the  blood,  in  other  words,  were 
allowed  to  sink  into  the  wood,  the  stain  would  become  almost 
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indelible.  Now,  not  to  mention  that  our  Scottiah  palaces  were 
not  particularly  well  washed  in  those  days,  and  that  there  were 
no  Patent  Drops  to  assist  the  labours  of  the  mop,  I  think  it 
very  probable  that  these  dark  relics  might  subsist  for  a  long 
course  of  time,  even  if  Marv  had  not  desired  or  directed  that 
they  should  be  preserved,  but  screened  by  the  traverse  from 
public  sight  I  know  several  instances  of  similar  bloodstains 
remaining  for  a  great  many  years,  and  I  doubt  whether,  after 
a  certain  time,  anything  can  remove  them  save  tl"  t^amenter's 
plane.  If  any  seneschal,  by  way  of  increasii  •;  the  niton  m  •' 
the  ai>artments,  had,  bv  means  of  paint,  or  a  y  ether  iii<,.li 
imitation,  endeavoured  to  palm  upon  postei  ty  supposinti  us 
stigmata,  I  conceive  that  the  impostor  would  '  gv^  cnoHen  die 
Queen's  cabinet  and  the  bedroom  for  the  scene  of  Ins  uick, 
placing  his  bloody  tracery  where  it  could  be  distinctly  seen  by 
visitors,  instead  of  hiding  it  behind  the  traverse  in  this  manner. 
The  existence  of  the  said  traverse,  or  temporary  partition,  is 
also  extremely  difficult  to  be  accounted  for,  if  the  common  and 
ordinary  tradition  be  rejected.  In  short,  all  the  rest  of  this 
striking  locality  is  so  true  to  the  historical  fact,  that  I  think  it 
may  well  bear  out  the  additional  circumstance  of  the  blood  on 
the  floor.' 

•I  profess  to  you,'  answered  Mrs.  Baliol,  'that  I  am  very 
willing  to  be  converted  to  your  feith.  We  talk  of  a  credulous 
vulgar,  without  always  recollecting  that  there  is  a  vulgar 
incredulity,  which,  in  historical  matters,  as  well  as  in  those  of 
religion,  finds  it  easier  to  doubt  than  to  examine,  and  en- 
deavours to  assume  the  credit  of  an  esprit  fort,  by  denying 
whatever  happens  to  be  a  little  bevond  the  very  limited 
comprehension  of  the  sceptic.  And  so,  that  point  being 
settled,  and  you  possessing,  as  we  understand,  the  ojien 
sesamum  into  these  secret  apartments,  how,  if  we  may  ask,  do 
you  intend  to  avail  yourself  of  your  privilege  f  Do  you  propose 
to  pass  the  night  in  the  royal  bedchamber  ? ' 

'For  what  i)urpose,  my  dear  lady?  If  to  improve  the 
rheumatism,  this  east  wind  may  serve  the  purpose. 

'  Improve  the  rheumatism  !  Heaven  forbid  !  that  woidd  be 
worse  than  adding  colours  to  the  violet.  No,  I  mean  to  recom- 
mend a  night  on  the  couch  of  the  Rose  of  Scotland,  merely  to 
improve  the  imagination.  Who  knows  what  dreams  might  be 
produced  by  a  night  spent  in  a  mansion  of  so  many  memories ! 
i-or  aught  I  know,  the  iron  door  of  the  postern  stair  might 
open  at  the  dead  hour  of  j  lidnight,  and,  as  at  the  time  of  the 
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couspiracy,  forth  might  sallv  the  phantom  assassins,  with 
stealthy  step  and  ghastly  look,  to  renew  the  semblance  of  the 
de^  There  comes  the  fierce  &natic  Ruthven,  party  hatred 
enabling  him  to  bear  the  armour  which  would  otherwise  weigh 
down  a  form  extenuated  by  wasting  disease.  See  how  his 
writben  features  show  under  the  hollow  helmet,  like  those  of  a 
corpse  tenanted  by  a  demon,  whose  vindictive  purpose  looks 
out  at  the  flashing  eyes,  while  the  visage  has  the  stillness  of 
death.  Yonder  appears  the  tall  form  of  the  boy  Damley,  as 
goodly  in  person  as  vacillating  in  resolution ;  yonder  he  advances 
with  hesitating  step,  and  yet  more  hesitating  purpose,  his 
childish  fear  having  already  overcome  his  childish  passion.  He 
is  in  the  plight  of  a  mischievous  lad  who  has  fired  a  mine,  and 
who  now,  expecting  the  explosion  in  remorse  and  terror,  would 
eive  his  life  to  quench  the  train  which  his  own  hand  lighted. 
Yonder  —  yonder  -; —  But  I  forget  the  rest  of  the  worthy  cut- 
throats.   Help  me  if  you  can.' 

'  Summon  up,'  said  I,  '  the  postulate,  George  Douglas,  the 
most  active  of  the  gang.  Let  him  arise  at  your  call  —  the 
claimant  of  wealth  which  he  does  not  possess,  the  partaker  of 
the  illustrious  blood  of  Douglas,  but  which  in  his  veins  is 
sullied  with  illegitimacy.  Paint  him  the  ruthless,  the  daring, 
the  ambitious — so  nigh  greatness,  yet  debarred  from  it;  so 
near  to  wealth,  yet  excluded  from  possessing  it ;  a  political 
Tantalus,  ready  to  do  or  dare  an}rthing  to  terminate  his  neces- 
sities and  assert  his  imperfect  claims.' 

'  Admirable,  my  dear  Croftangry !    fiut  what  is  a  postulate  ? ' 

'Pooh,  my  dear  madam,  you  disturb  the  current  of  my 
idea.s.  The  postulate  was,  in  Scottish  phrase,  the  candidate  for 
some  benefice  which  he  had  not  yet  attained.  Qeorge  Douglas, 
who  stabbed  Rizzio,  was  the'postulate  for  the  temporal  posses- 
sions of  the  rich  abbey  of  Arbroath.' 

'I  stand  informed.  Come,  proceed;  who  comes  nextl' 
continued  Mrs.  Baliol. 

'Who  comes  next?  Yon  tall,  thin-made,  savage-looking 
man,  with  the  petronel  in  his  hand,  must  be  Andrew  Ker  of 
Faldonside,'  a  brother's  son,  I  believe,  of  the  celebrated  Sir 
David  Ker  of  Cessford  ;  his  look  and  bearing  those  of  a  Border 
freebooter,  his  disposition  so  savage  that,  during  the  fray  in 
the  cabinet,  he  presented  his  loaded  piece  at  Uie  bosom  of  the 

'  For  thiB  '  stout  and  zealous  promoter  of  the  Reformation,"  see  David 
l.am«  s  !•  refare.  p.  Ijtvlll.,  to  Knnxs  \yi,rkn.  vol.  vl.  1804.  He  married  In 
1ji4  .Margaret  Stewart,  widow  of  Jobn  Knox,  the  Kcformer  iLaing). 
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young  and  beautiful  Queen,  that  queen  also  being  within  a  few 
weeks  of  becoming  a  mother.' 

'Brave,  beau  cousin  I  Well,  having  raised  your  bevy  of 
phantoms,  I  hope  you  do  not  intend  to  send  them  back  to  their 
cold  beds  to  warm  them  ?  You  will  ]  !it  them  to  some  action, 
and  sinoe  you  do  threaten  the  Canongate  with  your  desperate 
quill,  you  surelv  mean  to  novelise,  or  to  dramatise,  if  you  will, 
this  most  singular  of  all  tragedies  ? ' 

'  Worse  —  that  is  less  interesting  —  periods  of  history  have 
been,  indeed,  shown  up,  for  furnishing  amusement  to  the 
peaceable  ages  which  nave  succeeded;  but,  dear  lady,  the 
events  are  too  well  known  in  Mary's  days  to  be  used  as  vehicles 
of  romantic  fiction.  What  can  a  better  writer  than  myself  add 
to  the  ele^nt  and  forcible  narrative  of  Robertson  ?  So  adieu 
to  my  vision.  I  awake,  like  John  Bunyan,  "  and  behold  it  is  a 
dream."  Well,  enough  that  I  awake  without  a  sciatica,  which 
would  have  probably  rewarded  my  slumbers  had  I  profaned 
Queen  Mary's  bed  by  using  it  as  a  mechanical  resource  to 
awaken  a  torpid  imagination.' 

'  This  will  never  do,  cousin,'  answered  Mrs.  Baliol ;  '  you 
must  get  over  all  these  scruples,  if  you  would  thrive  in  the 
character  of  a  romantic  historian,  which  you  have  determined 
to  embrace.  What  is  the  classic  Robertson  to  you  ?  The 
light  which  he  carried  was  that  of  a  lamp  to  illuminate  the 
dark  events  of  antiquity;  yours  is  a  magic  lantern  to  raise  up 
wonders  which  never  existed.  No  reader  of  sense  wonders  at 
your  historical  inaccuracies,  any  more  than  he  does  to  see 
Punch  in  the  show-box  seated  on  the  same  throne  with  King 
Solomon  in  his  glory,  or  to  hear  him  hallooing  out  to  the 
patriarch,  amid  the  deluge,  "Mighty  *-  weather,  Master 
Noah."' 

'Do  not  mistake  me,  my  dear  madam,  . ;  '  I  am  quite 

conscious  of  my  own  immunities  as  a  tale-wUer.  But  even  the 
mendacious  Mr.  Fag,  in  Sheridan's  Rivals,^  assures  us  that, 
though  he  never  scruples  to  tell  a  lie  at  his  master's  command, 
yet  it  hurts  his  conscience  to  be  found  out.  Now,  this  is  the 
reason  why  I  avoid  in  prudence  all  well-known  paths  of  history, 
where  every  one  can  read  the  finger-posts  carefully  set  up  to 
advise  them  of  the  right  turning  ;  and  the  very  boys  and  girls, 
who  learn  the  history  of  Britain  by  way  of  question  and  answer, 
hoot  at  a  poor  author  if  he  abandons  the  h'     •^a.y' 

'  Do  not  be  discouraged,  however,  cousin  Chrystal.    There 

>  [Act  11.  ac.  1.] 
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are  plenty  of  wildernesses  in  Scottish  history,  through  which, 
unless  I  am  greatly  misinformed,  no  cert»<n  paths  h&ve  been 
laid  down  from  actual  survey,  but  which  are  only  described  by 
imperfect  tradition,  which  fills  up  with  wondei-s  and  with  legends 
the  periods  in  which  no  real  events  are  recognised  to  have 
taken  place.    Even  thus,  as  Mat  Prior  says  — 


Geographers  on  pathless  downs 
Place  elephants  instead  of  towns.' 

'If  such  be  your  advice,  my  dear  lady,'  said  I,  'the  course 
of  my  story  shall  take  its  rise  upon  this  occasion  at  a  remote 
period  of  history,  and  in  a  province  removed  from  my  natural 
Si- here  of  the  Canougate.' 

It  was  under  the  influence  of  those  feelings  that  I  undertook 
the  following  historical  romance,  which,  often  suspended  and 
flung  aside,  is  now  arrived  at  a  size  too  important  to  be  alto- 
gether thrown  away,  although  there  may  be  little  prudence  in 
sending  it  to  the  press. 

I  have  not  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  characters  the  Lowland 
Scotch  dialect  now  spoken,  because  unquestionably  the  Scottish 
of  that  day  resembled  very  closely  the  Anglo-Saxon,  with  a 
sprinkling  of  French  or  Norman  to  enrich  it.  Those  wLu  wish 
to  investigate  the  subject  may  consult  the  Chronicles  of  Winton, 
and  the  History  of  Bruce,  by  Archdeacon  Barbour.  But  sup- 
posing my  own  skill  in  the  ancient  Scottish  were  sufficient  to 
invest  the  dialogue  with  its  peculiarities,  a  translation  must 
have  been  necessary  for  the  benefit  of  the  general  reader.  The 
Scottish  dialect  may  be  therefore  considered  as  laid  aside, 
unless  where  the  use  of  peculiar  words  may  add  emphasis  or 
vivacity  to  the  composition. 
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PREFACE 

IN  continuing  the  lucubrations  of  Chrystal  Croftangry,  it 
occurred  that,  although  the  press  had  of  late  years  teemed 
with  works  of  various  descriptions  concerning  the  Scottish 
Gael,  no  attempt  had  hitherto  been  made  to  sketch  their 
manners,  as  these  might  be  supposed  to  have  existed  at  the 
period  when  the  statute-book,  as  well  as  the  page  of  the 
chronicler,  begins  to  present  constant  evidence  of  the  difficul- 
ties to  which  the  crown  was  exposed,  while  the  haughty  house 
of  Douglas  all  but  overbalanced  its  authority  on  the  Southern 
border,  and  the  North  was  at  the  same  time  torn  in  pieces  by 
the  yet  untamed  savageness  of  the  Highland  races,  and  the 
daring  loftiness  to  which  some  of  the  remoter  chieftains  still 
carried  their  pretensions.  The  well-authenticated  fact  of  two 
powerful  clans  having  deputed  each  thirty  champions  to  fight 
out  a  quarrel  of  old  stanaing,  in  presence  of  King  Robert  III., 
his  brother  the  Duke  of  Albany,  and  the  whole  court  of  Scot- 
land, at  Perth,  in  the  year  of  grace  1396,  seemed  to  mark  with 
equal  distinctness  the  rancour  of  these  mountain-feuds  and 
the  degraded  condition  of  the  general  government  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  it  was  fixed  upon  accordingly  as  the  point  on  which 
the  main  incidents  of  a  romantic  narrative  might  be  made  to 
hinge.  The  characters  of  Robert  III.,  bis  ambitious  brother, 
and  his  dissolute  son  seemed  to  offer  some  opportunities  of 
interesting  contrast;  and  the  tragic  fate  of  the  heir  of  the 
throne,  with  its  immediate  consequences,  might  serve  to  com- 
plete the  picture  of  cruelty  and  lawlessness. 

Two  features  of  the  etory  of  this  barrier-battle  on  the  Inch 
of  Perth  —  the  flight  of  one  of  the  appointed  champions,  and  the 
reckless  heroism  of  a  townsman,  that  voluntarily  offered  for  a 
small  piece  of  coin  to  supply  his  place  in  the  mortal  encounter  — 
suggested  the  imi^inary  persons,  on  whom  much  of  the  novel 
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".«P«»ded.  The  fugitive  Celt  might  have  been  easily  dealt 
with,  had  a  ludicrous  style  of  colouring  been  adopted  •  but  it 
appeared  to  the  Author  that  there  would  be  more  of  noveltv 
as  well  as  of  serious  interest,  if  he  could  succeed  hi  gaining  for 
him  sometiiing  of  that  sympathy  which  is  incompatible  with 
the  total  absence  of  respect    Miss  Baillie  had  drawn  a  coward 

i  Sf'?"^^**'^®  °^  *^*'"*^  **  *  ^^^  "°**®'^  *^®  strong  impulse 
of  fibal  aflfect;  'n.    It  seemed  not  impossible  to  conceive  the 
case  of  one  oonititutionally  weak  of  nerve  being  supported  by 
feelings  of  honour  and  of  jealousy  up  to  a  certain  point,  and 
then  suddenly  giving  way,  under  circumstances  to  which  the 
bravest  heart  could  nardHy  refiise  compassion.' 
_   The  wntroversy,  as  to  »Lo  really  were  the  clans  that  figured 
in  the  barbarous  conflict  of  the  Inch,  has  been  revived  since 
the  publication  of  the  Fair  Maid  of  Perth,  and  treated  in 
particuUr  at  great  length  by  Mr.  Robert  Mackay  of  Thurso  in 
his  very  curious  History  qf  the  Hmm  and  Clan  of  Maek'atj* 
Without  pretending  to  say  that  he  has  settled  any  part  of  the 
question  in  the  affirmative,  this  gentleman  certainly  seems  to 
have  quite  succeeded  in  previa  that  his  own  worthy  sept  had 
no  part  in  the  transaction.    The  Mackays  were  in  that  age 
seated,  as  they  have  since  continued  to  be,  in  the  extreme  north 
of  the  isUtnd ;  and  their  chief  at  the  time  was  a  personage  of 
such  importance,  that  his  name  and  proper  designation  could 
m>t  have  been  omitted  in  the  early  narratives  of  the  occurrence. 
He  on  one  occasion  brought  four  thousand  of  his  clan  to  the 
aid  of  the  royal  banner  against  the  Lord  of  the  Isles.    This 
historian  is  of  opinion  that  the  Clan  Quhele  of  Wyntoun  were 
the  Camerons,  who  appear  to  have  about  that  period  been  often 
designated  as  Macewans,  and  to  have  gained  much  more  recently 
the  name  of  Cameron,  i.  e.  Wrynose,  from  a  blemish  in  the 
physiognomy  of  some  heroic  chief  of  the  line  of  Lochiel.    This 
view  of  the  case  is  also  adopted  by  Douglas  in  his  Baronage, 
where  he  frequently  mentions  the  bitter  fei)ds  between  Clan 
Chattan  and  Clan  Kay,  and  identifies  the  lauer  sept,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  events  of  1396,  with  the  Camerons.     It  is  perhaps 
impossible  to  clear  up  thoroughly  this  controversy,  little  inter- 
esting in  itself,  at  least  to  readers  on  this  side  of  Inverness. 
The  names,  as  we  have  them  in  Wyntoun,  are  'Clanwhewyl' 
and  '  Clachinya,'  the  latter  probably  not  correctly  transcribed. 
In  the  Scoti-Chronicm  they  are  'Clanquhele'  and  'Clankay.' 
Hector  Boece  writes  •  Clanchattan '  and  '  Clankay,'  in  which  he 

1  L^?*  Lockhart's  Lite  of  Scott,  vol.  Ix.  pp.  222-225.1 
»  Edinburgh,  4to,  1828. 
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is  followed  by  Leslie ;  while  Buchanan  disdains  to  disfigure  his 
page  with  their  Gaelic  designations  at  all,  and  merelv  describes 
thm  as  two  powerful  races  in  the  wild  and  lawless  region 
beyond  the  Grampians.  Out  of  this  jumble  ^hat  Sassenach 
can  pretend  dare  lucem  f  The  name  Gianwheill  appears  so  late 
as  1594,  in  an  Act  of  James  VI.  Is  it  not  possible  that  it  may 
be,  after  all,  a  mere  corruption  of  Clan  Lochiel  1 

The  reader  may  not  be  displeased  to  have  Wyntoun's 
original  rhymes  [bk.  ix.  chap,  xvii.]  :  — 

A  thoasand  and  thre  handyr  yere, 
Nynty  and  sex  to  mak  all  clere  — 
Of  thre-scor  wyld  Scottis  uien, 
Thretty  agane  thretty  then. 
In  felny  tHilnit  of  auld  fed,^ 
As  thare  forelderis  ware  slane  to  dede. 
Tha  thre-8Core  ware  clannys  twa, 
Clahyiinhe  Qwhewyl  and  Clachinyha  ; 
Of  thir  twa  kynnis  ware  tha  men, 
Thretty  a^ne  thretty  then  ; 
And  thare  thai  had  titian  chiftanys  twa, 
Scha  *  Feniwharis'  son  wes  ane  of  tha. 
The  tother  Cristy  Johnesone. 
A  selcouth  thing  be  tha  was  done. 
At  Sanct  Johnestone  besid  the  Freris, 
All  thai  entrit  in  barreris 
Wyth  bow  and  ax,  knyf  and  swenl, 
To  deil  amang  thaim  thare  last  wenl. 
Thare  thai  laid  tm  that  time  sa  fast, 
Quha  had  the  ware  thare  at  the  last 
I  will  noucht  say  ;  bot  quha  best  had. 
He  wes  but  dout  bathe  muth  and  mad. 
Fifty  or  ma  v.are  slane  that  day, 
Sna  few  wyth  lif  than  past  away. 

The  prior  of  Lochleven  makes  no  mention  either  of  the  eva- 
sion of  one  of  the  Gaelic  champions,  or  of  the  gallantry  of  the 
Perth  artisan,  in  offering  to  take  a  share  in  the  conflict.  Both 
incidents,  however,  were  introduced,  no  doubt  from  tradition,  by 
the  Continuator  of  Fordnn  [Bower],  whose  narrative  is  in  these 
words  :  — 

Anno  Dom.  millesimo  trecentesimo  nonagesimo  sexto,  magna  pars 
'Kirealis  St-otise,  trans  Alpes,  inqnietata  fuit  per  duos  pestiferos  Cateranos, 
ft  porum  sequaces,  viz.  Scheabeg  et  suos  consangninanos,  qui  Clankay,  et 
Criiiti  Joiisonem  ac  suos,  qui  Clanqwhele  dicebantur;  qni  nullo  pacto  vel 

'  i.  e.  Rolled  with  the  pnielty  of  an  old  feud. 

-  Srhu  Is  supposed  to  be  TiiKharh,  i.  i:  Macintosh  :  the  father  of  the 
rhiff  of  this  sept  at  the  time  wns  named  Fercharrt.  In  Bower  (the  ("on- 
tluuator  of  Fordun]  he  Is  Scheabeg,  i.  e.  Toshacb  the  I.Ittle. 
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twcutn  pMifiuri  poterant,  nulldque  arte  regia  vel  guberaatoris  i^,.,m„, 

de  Crawford,  et  Jbominus  Tl.omas  comes  Morav«  dSntiam  '  '?'' 
.j.po.aerun  .  ac  inter  ,«rte»  «ic  tractaverunt,  ut  coram  Snon.  T 
die  conveairent  armd  Perth,  et  alterutra  r*«  elige«t  de  pr.l';  i  ';^ 
tngjnta  perwnaa  aJversus  triginU  de  parte  contraria.lun.  KUliiVun  n„^ 
•rcubu.  et  ««.ttw.  ab*,ue  deploidibui,  vel  armatun^a  alii  *,^i^n  '." 
et  81C  congredientes  hnera  liti  poi.erent,  et  terra  pace  litiretur      "        ' 

Sanct.  Michaelu,  apud  North  inaulam  de   Perth,   ciram   i^c  e    unC 
nature  et  miiumerabih  multitudine    couiparentes^   conflicturu   atlrrl, 
.inierunt ;  ubi  de  sexaginta   interfeeti   aunt   omnes    excento  ^,..,  .  I       "' 
Clankayetundedm  exceptis  ex  parte  altera,     h"' etffibi  «oid?  T^ 
omnea  m  procinctu  bell,  tonstitntrunus  eornm  locam  dTffuSi  m,s  I  T, 
inter  omnea  in  amuem  elabitur,  et  aquan.  de  ThayaTataKranZS 
k  niiUenia  insequitur,  se<l  nua.,uam  appreheuditur       Stant  S       .  ' 
attomt«,   tanquara  uon  ad  con'flictura*^^progre«uri    ob    defeoC     v. 
noluit  enim  para  intcRrum  habena  numeAim  aocioram  contnS  nt  m? 
de  -UI8  demeretur;   nee  potuit  para  altera   quocut^.ue  p^Ste  1  '  ? 
8  julendum  vicem  fugicntis  inducere.     StuoentLBittir  ««,..»>,  I       .' 

nemo  habet,  quim  ut  animam  suam  ponat  suL.  pro  an^cis-  Onl 
pono  ?    Quod  pet  It,  a  rege  et  divereis  magnatibns  concetlitur.    Cum  C 

et  umm  "^tT'  **Prt  *•«*""""  '"^rtem  contrariam  tmn  n  i" 
m,~  ♦  .  ^-  ''.'^  tJonfestim  hinc  inde  sagitta  Tolitant  hm.,ml, 
hbrant,  gladios  vibrant,   alterutro  certant,   et^luti   carnifice    Z    X 

SS  ^t  ZZ^?f-  i  '"^''•""  '^  *'""'^'^'-     ^^  nee  Inter  u  .t 
«1t^.^,?/^  I-  "^  "l"''  ^^nq""*"  decora  aut  timidus,  sive  mst  te^uni 

tlrj^L  "'""'' '**'r"".,^  *""**  '''^^  praitendit  excisare.  Is  e  '.men 
tyro  superveniens  hnahter  iUasus  exivit;  et  dehinc  mnlto  temnore  Bo  ™ 
quievit,  nee  ibidem  fuit.  ut  supri,  cateranorum  excursus  i         ^ 

The  8<»ne  is  heightened  with  many  florid  additions  by  Boece 
and  lieshe,  and  the  contending  savages  in  Buchanan  utter 
speMhes  after  the  most  approved  pattern  of  Livy 

rhe  devotion  of  the  young  chief  of  Clan  Quhele's  foster- 
tether  and  foster-brethren  m  the  novel  is  a  trait  of  clannish 
111^'.?^  r?^  Highland  story  furnishes  many  examples.  In 
the  battle  of  Inverkeithmg  between  the  Royalists  and  Oliver 
bromweUs  troons,  a  foster-father  and  seven  brave  sons  are 
known  to  have  thus  sacrificed  themselves  for  Sir  Hector  Mac- 
lean 01  l^uart;  the  old  man,  whenever  one  of  his  boys  tell, 
tfarosting  forward  another  to  fill  his  place  at  the  right  hand  of 

'  See  Translation  of  Contlnuator  of  Fordun.    Note  3, 
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the  beloved  chief,  with  the  very  words  adopted  in  the  novel  — 
'  Another  for  Hector ! ' 

Nay,  the  feeling  could  outlive  generations.  The  late  much- 
lamented  General  Stewart  of  Cmrth,  in  his  account  of  the 
battle  of  Killiecrankie,  informs  us  that  Lochiel  was  attended 
on  the  tield  by  the  son  of  his  foster-brother. 

'Til is  faithful  adherent  followed  him  like  his  shadow,  ready  ta  asNist 
him  with  his  sword,  or  cover  him  from  the  shot  of  the  enemy.  Suddenly 
thf  chief  missed  his  friend  from  his  side,  and,  turning  round  to  look  what 
Lad  lieoome  of  him,  saw  him  lying  on  his  hack  with  his  hreast  pierced  hy 
an  arrow.  He  had  hardly  breath,  liefore  he  expired,  to  tell  Lochiel  that, 
seeiiif  an  enemy,  a  Highlander  in  General  Mackay's  army,  aiming  at  him 
with  a  bow  and  arrow,  he  sprung  behind  him,  and  thus  sheltered  Mm 
froni  instant  death.  This,'  observes  the  gallant  David  Stewart,  'is  « 
spwiM  of  duty  not  often  practisj-d,  iterhaps,  by  our  aide-de-camps  of  the 
present  day.'  —  Sketcku  of  the  Uighlandcrt,  vol.  i.  p.  65. 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  the  Second  Series  of  Ckrtmicles  of 
the  Canmaate,  with  the  chapter  introductory  which  precedes, 
appeared  ui  May  1828,  and  had  a  favourable  reception.* 

.AbbdtsforI),  Aug.  \5,  1831. 


See  Mr.  Senior's  Criticism.    Note  4. 
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OR  ST.  VALENTINE'S  DAY 


CHAPTER  I 

•Behold  the  Tiber,'  the  vain  Roman  cried. 
Viewing  the  ample  Tay  from  Baiglie's  side  ; 
But  where 's  the  Scot  that  would  the  vaunt  repsy, 
And  hail  the  puny  Tiber  for  the  Tay  ?  ^ 

Anonjfnunu. 

A  MONO  all  the  provinces  in  Scotland,  if  an  intelligent 
stranger  were  asked  to  describe  the  most  varied  and 
L  the  most  beautiful,  it  is  probable  he  would  name  the 
county  of  Perth.  A  native  also  of^anv  other  district  of  Caledo- 
nia, though  bis  partialities  might  lead  him  to  prefer  his  native 
county  in  the  firet  instance,  would  certainly  class  that  of  Perth 
in  the  second,  and  thus  give  its  inhabitants  a  feir  right  to  plead 
that,  prejudice  apart,  Perthshire  forms  the  fiiirest  portion  of  the 
Northern  kingdom.  It  is  long  since  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Mon- 
tagu, with  that  excellent  taste  which  characterises  her  writings, 
expressed  her  opinion  that  the  most  interesting  district  of  every 
country,  and  that  which  exhibits  the  varied  beauties  of  natural 
scenery  m  greatest  perfection,  is  that  where  the  mountains  sink 
down  upon  the  champaign,  or  more  level  land.  The  most  pic- 
turesque, if  not  the  highest,  hills  are  also  to  be  found  in  ihe 
county  of  Perth.  The  rivers  find  their  way  out  of  the  moun- 
tainous region  by  the  wildest  leaps,  and  through  the  most 
romantic  passes  connecting  the  Highlands  with  the  Lowlands. 
A^bove,  the  vegetation  of  a  happier  climate  and  soil  is  mingled 
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with  the  .'magnificent  characteristics  of  mountain  scenery  and 
woods,  groves,  and  thickets  in  profusion  clothe  the  base  of  the 
liiJIs,  asoMid  up  the  ravines,  and  mingle  with  the  precipices  It 
IS  in  such  favoured  regions  that  the  traveUer  finds  wk'  the 
poet  ttray,  or  some  one  else,  has  termed  beauty  lying  in  the  Up 

^  Prom  the  same  advantage  of  situation,  this  fiivoured  prov 
moe  presents  a  variety  of  the  most  pleasing  character  Its 
Wce^woods,  and  mountains  may  vie  in  beauty  with  any  that 
the  Highland  tour  exhibits;  while  Perthshire  contains,  amidst 
tins  romantic  scenerv,  and  in  some  places  in  connexion  with 
1^  many  fertile  and  habitable  tracts,  which  may  vie  with 
the  nchness  of  merry  England  herself.  The  county  has  also 
been  the  scene  of  many  remarkable  exploits  and  events,  some 
of  historical  importance,  others  interesting  to  the  poet  and 
romancer,  though  recorded  in  popular  tradition  alone.  It  was 
m  these  vales  that  the  Saxons  of  the  plain  and  the  Gael  of 
the  mountains  had  many  a  desperate  and  bloody  encounter,  in 
which  It  was  freauentW  impossible  to  decide  the  palm  of  victory 
between  the  maQed  chivalry  of  the  low  country  and  the  plaided 
clans  whom  they  opposed. 

Perth,  so  eminent  for  the  beauty  of  its  situation,  is  a  place 
of  great  antiauity;  and  old  tradition  assigns  to  the  town  the 
importance  of  a  Roman  foundation.  That  victorious  nation,  it 
IS  sai^  pretended  to  recognise  the  Tiber  in  the  much  more 
magnificent  and  navigable  Tay,  and  to  acknowledge  the  large 
level  space,  well  known  by  the  name  of  the  North  Inch,  as 
having  a  near  resemblance  to  their  Campus  Martius.  The  city 
was  often  the  residence  of  our  monarchs,  who,  although  they 
had  no  palace  at  Perth,  found  the  Cistercian  convent  amply 
sufficient  for  the  reception  of  their  court  It  was  here  that 
James  the  First,  one  of  the  wisest  and  best  of  the  Scottish 
tangs,  fell  a  victim  to  the  jealousy  of  the  vengeful  aristocmcy. 
nere  also  occurred  the  mysterious  conspiracy  of  Gowrie,  the 
scene  of  which  has  only  of  late  been  eflFa<jed,  by  the  destruction 
ot  the  ancient  palace  m  which  the  tragedy  was  acted.  The 
Antiquanan  Society  of  Perth  with  just  zeal  for  the  objects  of 
their  pursuit,  have  published  *  an  accurate  plan  of  this  memor- 
awe  mansion,  with  some  remarks  upon  its  connexion  with 

SndouT*     *  ^^^^  "^^^^^  **'*P  ^^  ®*^"*^  acuteness  and 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  points  of  view  which  Britain,  or 

(Laing)^.  ""'  '"''"°"''  P'""'**"'  «*  P«"*>'  ^827.  U  all  tbat  erer  appeared 
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njrhaps  the  world,  can  a£ford  is,  or  ratiier  we  may  jsay  was,  the 
piospect  from  a  spot  called  the  Wicks  of  Baiglie,  being  a  species 
of  niche  at  which  Hie  traveller  arrived,  after  a  long  stage  from 
Kinross,  tiirough  a  waste  and  uninteresting  country,  and  fioni 
which,  as  forming  a  pass  over  the  summit  of  a  ridgy  eminence 
which  he  had  gradually  surmounted,  he  beheld,  stretching 
beneath  him,  the  valley  of  the  Tay,  traversed  by  its  amplo  and 
lordly  stream  ;  the  town  of  Perth,  with  its  two  large  meadows, 
or  inches,  its  steeples,  and  its  towers ;  the  hills  of  Moncriett 
and  Kiuiioul  &intly  rising  into  picturesque  rocks,  partiv  clothed 
with  woods ;  the  rich  margin  of  the  river,  studded  with  elegant 
mansions ,  and  the  distant  view  of  the  huge  Grampian  moun- 
tains, the  northern  screen  of  this  exquisite  landscape.  The 
alteration  of  the  road,  greatly,  it  must  be  owned,  to  the  im- 
provement of  general  intercourse,  avoids  this  magnificent  point 
of  view,  and  uie  landscape  is  introduced  more  gradually  and 
partially  to  the  eye,  though  the  approach  must  be  still  con- 
sidered as  extremely  beautiful.  Tnere  is  still,  we  believe,  a 
footpath  left  open,  by  which  the  station  at  the  Wicks  of  Baiglie 
may  be  approached ;  and  the  traveller,  by  quitting  his  horse 
or  equipage,  aud  walking  a  few  hundred  yards,  may  still 
compare  the  real  landscape  with  the  sketch  which  we  have 
attempted  to  give.  But  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  communicate, 
or  in  his  to  receive,  the  exquisite  chann  which  surprise  gives  to 

Eleasure,  when  so  splendid  a  view  arises  when  least  expected  or 
oped  for,  and  which  Chrystal  Croflangry  experienced  when  he 
beheld,  for  the  first  time,  the  matchless  scene.* 

Childish  wonder,  indeed,  was  an  ingredient  in  mv  delight, 
for  1  was  not  above  fifteen  years  old  ;  and  as  this  had  been  the 
first  excursion  which  I  was  permitted  to  make  on  a  pony  of  mv 
own,  1  also  experienced  the  glow  of  independence,  mingled  with 
that  degree  of^anxiety  which  the  most  conceited  boy  feels  when 
he  is  first  abandoned  to  his  own  undirected  counsels.  I  recollect 
pulling  up  the  reins  without  meaning  to  do  so,  and  gazing  on 
the  scene  before  me  as  if  I  had  been  afraid  it  would  shift  like 
those  in  a  theatre  before  I  could  distinctly  observe  its  different 
parts,  or  convince  myself  that  what  I  saw  was  real.  Since  that 
hour,  and  the  period  is  now  more  than  fifty  years  past,  the 
recollection  of  that  inimitable  landscape  has  possessed  the 
strongest  influence  over  my  mind,  and  retained  its  place  as  a 
memorable  thing,  when  much  that  was  influential  on  my  own 
fortunes  has  flecrfix)m  my  recollection.    It  is  therefore  natural 

'  See  View  from  the  Wicks  of  Baiglie.    Note  (J. 
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tdat,  whilst  deliberating  on  what  might  be  brought  forvard 
for  the  amnsemfflit  of  the  public,  I  ahould  p'.tch  upon  some 
namtiTe  ocainected  with  the  splendid  scenery  which  made  so 
maoh  impression  on  my  ^uthfnl  imagination,  and  which  may 
periiaps  have  that  effect  in  setting  off  the  imperfections  of  the 
composition  which  ladies  suppose  a  fine  set  of  china  to  possess 
in  heightening  the  flavour  ot  mdifferent  tea.^ 

The  period  at  which  I  propose  to  commence  is,  however, 
oonsidembly  earlier  than  either  of  the  remarkable  historical 
transactions  to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  as  the  events 
which  I  am  about  to  recount  occurred  during  the  last  years  of 
the  14th  century,  when  the  Scottish  sceptre  was  swaved  by  the 
gentle  but  feeble  hand  of  John,  who,  on  being  caUed  to  the 
throne,  assumed  the  title  of  Robert  the  ThinL 

*  Bee  Aatbor'a  DeMriptlon  of  Perth.    Note  7. 


CHAPTER  II 

A  country  lip  may  have  the  velvet  touch ; 
Though  she  b  no  huly,  she  may  please  as  much. 
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PERTH,  boastbg,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  so  large 
a  portion  of  the  beauties  of  inanimate  nature,  has  at  no 
time  been  without  its  own  share  of  thc.^  charms  which  are 
at  once  more  interesting  and  more  transient  To  be  called  the 
Fair  Maid  of  Perth  would  at  any  period  have  been  a  high  dis- 
tinction, and  have  inferred  no  mean  superiority  in  beauty,  where 
there  were  many  to  claim  that  much  envied  attribute,  fiut,  in 
the  feudal  times  to  which  we  now  call  the  reader's  attention, 
female  beauty  was  a  quality  of  much  higher  importance  than  it 
I  3  been  since  the  ideas  of  chivalry  have  oeen  in  a  great  measure 
extinguished.  The  love  of  the  ancient  cavaliers  was  a  licensed 
species  of  idolatry,  which  the  love  of  Heaven  alone  was  theoret- 
ically supposed  to  approach  in  intensity,  and  which  in  practice 
it  seldom  equalled.  God  and  the  ladies  were  familiarly  appealed 
to  in  the  same  breath ;  and  devotion  to  the  &ir  sex  was  as 
peremptorily  enjoined  upon  the  aspirant  to  the  honour  of 
chivalry  as  that  which  was  due  to  Heaven.  At  such  a  period 
in  society,  the  power  of  beauty  was  almost  unlimited.  It  could 
level  ^e  highest  rank  with  that  which  was  immeasurably 
inferior. 

It  was  but  in  the  reign  preceding  that  of  Robert  UI.  that 
beauty  alone  had  elevated  a  person  of  inferior  rank  and  indiffer- 
ent morals  to  share  the  Scottish  throne ;  ^  and  many  women,  less 
artful  or  less  fortunate,  had  risen  to  greatness  m>m  a  state  of 
concubinage,  for  which  the  manners  of  the  times  made  allowance 
and  apology.  Such  views  mi^ht  have  dazzled  a  girl  of  higher 
birth  than  Catharine,  or  Katie,  Glover,  who  was  universally 
acknowledged  to  be  the  most  beautiful  youn^  woman  of  the 
city  or  its  vicinity,  and  whose  renown,  as  the  Fair  Maid  of  Perth, 

'  See  Scottish  Boyal  MarriagM.    Note  8. 
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had  drawn  on  her  much  notice  from  the  young  gallants  of  thp 
royal  court,  when  it  chanced  to  be  residing  in  or  near  Perth 
insomuch  that  more  than  one  nobleman  of  the  highest  rank 
and  inost  distinguished  for  deeds  of  chivalry,  were  more  attentii 
to  exhibit  teats  of  horsemanship  as  they  passed  the  door  of  old 
Simon  (jlover,  in  what  was  called  Couvrefew,  or  Curfew  Street 
than  to  distinguish  themselves  in  the  tournaments,  where  the 
noblest  dames  of  Scotland  were  spectators  of  their  address 

But  the  glover's  daughter  — for,  as  was  common  with  the 
citizens  and  artisans  of  that  early  period,  her  father,  Simon 
derived  his  surname  from  the  trade  which  he  practised  —  showed 
no  mclination  to  listen  to  any  gallantry  which  came  from  those 
of  a  station  highlv  exalted  above  that  which  she  herself  occupied. 
and,  though  probably  in  no  degree  insensible  to  her  personal 
charms,  seemed  desirous  to  confine  her  conquests  to  those  who 
were  within  her  own  sphere  of  life.     Indeed,  her  beauty  being 
of  that  kind  which  w«  connect  more  with  the  mind  than  with 
the  person,  was,  notwithstanding  her  natural  kindness  and 
gentleness  of  disposition,  rather  allied  to  reserve  than  to  gaiety 
even  when  in  company  with  her  equals;  and  the  eamlstness 
with  which  she  attended  upon  the  exercises  of  devotion  induced 
many  to  think,  that  Catharine  Glover  nourished  the  private 
^sh  to  retire  from  the  world  and  bury  herself  in  the  recesses 
of  the  cloister.    But  to  such  a  sacrifice,  should  it  be  meditated 
it  was  not  to  be  expected  her  father,  reputed  a  wealthy  man' 
and  having  this  only  child,  would  yield  a  willing  consent 

In  her  resolution  of  avoiding  the  addresses  of  the  gallant 
courtiers,  the  reigning  beauty  of  Perth  was  confirmed  by  the 
sentiments  of  her  parent.     '  Let  them  go,'  he  said  — '  let  them 
go,  Oathanne,  those  gallants,  with  their  capering  horses,  their 
jmghng  spurs,  their  plumed  bonnets,  and  their  trim  mustachios  • 
they  are  not  of  our  class,  nor  will  we  aim  at  pairing  with  theni. 
lo-morrow  is  St.  yalentiue's  Day,  when  every  bird  chooses  her 
mate ;  but  vou  will  not  see  the  linnet  pair  with  the  sparrow- 
hawk,  nor  the  Robin  Redbreast  with  the  kite.    My  father  was 
an  honest  burgher  of  Perth,  and  could  use  his  needle  as  well  a.s 
1  can.     Did  there  come  war  to  the  gates  of  our  fair  burgh 
down  went  needles,  thread,  and  shamoy  leather,  and  out  came 
the  good  head-piece  and  target  fi^jm  the  dark  nook,  and  the 
long  lance  from  above  the  chimney.     Show  me  a  day  that 
either  he  or  I  was  absent  when  the  provost  made  his  musters! 
Ihus  we  have  led  our  lives,  my  giri,  working  to  win  our  bread, 
and  fighting  to  defend  it.    I  will  have  no  son-in-law  that  thiuks 
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himself  better  than  me ;  and  for  these  lords  and  knights,  I 
trust  thou  wilt  always  remember  thou  art  too  low  to  be  their 
lawful  love,  and  too  nigh  to  be  their  unlawful  loon.  And  now 
lay  by  thy  work,  lass,  for  it  is  holytide  eve,  and  it  beccHues  us 
to  go  to  the  evening  service,  and  pray  that  Heaven  may  send 
thee  a  good  Valentine  to-morrow.' 

So  the  Fair  Maid  of  Perth  laid  aside  the  splendid  hawking- 
glove  which  she  was  embroidering  for  the  Lady  Drummond,  and 
putting  on  her  holyday  kirtle,  prepared  to  attend  her  &ther  to 
the  Blackfnars  monastery,  which  was  adjacent  to  Couvrefew 
Street  in  which  they  lived  On  their  passage,  Simon  Glover, 
an  ancient  and  esteemed  burgess  of  Perth,  somewhat  stricken 
in  years,  and  increased  in  substance,  received  from  young  and 
old  the  homage  due  to  his  velvet  jerkin  and  his  gold  chain. 
while  the  well-known  beauty  of  Catharine,  though  concealed 
beneath  her  screen  —  which  resembled  the  mantilla  still  worn  in 
Flanders  —  called  both  obeisances  and  doffings  of  the  bonnet 
from  young  and  old. 

As  the  pair  moved  on  arm  in  arm,  they  were  followed  by  a 
tall  handsome  young  man,  dressed  in  a  yeoman's  habit  of  t^e 
plainest  kind,  but  which  showed  to  advantage  his  fine  limbs,  as 
the  handsome  countenance  that  looked  out  from  a  quantity  of 
curled  tresses,  surmounted  by  a  small  scarlet  bonnet,  became 
that  species  of  head-dress.  He  had  no  other  weapon  than  a  staff 
in  his  hand,  it  not  being  thought  fit  that  persons  of  his  degree 
(for  he  was  an  apprentice  to  the  old  glover)  should  appear  on 
the  street  armed  with  sword  or  dagger,  a  privilege  wmch  the 
jackmen,  or  military  retainers  of  the  nobility,  esteemed  exclu- 
sively their  own.  He  attended  his  master  at  holytide,  partly 
in  the  character  of  a  domestic,  or  guardian,  should  there  be 
cause  for  his  interference  ;  but  it  was  not  difficult  to  discern,  by 
the  earnest  attention  which  he  paid  to  Catharine  Glover,  that  it 
waste  her,  rather  than  to  her  fother,  that  he  desired  to  dedicate 
his  good  offices.  Generally  speaking,  there  was  no  opportunity 
for  his  zeal  displaying  itself ;  for  a  common  feeling  of  respect 
induced  passengers  to  give  way  to  the  fiither  and  daughter. 

But  when  the  steel  caps,  barrets,  and  plumes  of  squires, 
archers,  and  men-at-anns  began  to  be  seen  among  the  throng, 
the  wearers  of  these  warlike  distinctions  were  more  rude  in  their 
demeanour  than  the  (luiet  citizens.  More  than  once,  when  from 
chance,  or  perhaps  from  an  assumption  of  superior  importance, 
such  an  individual  took  t'  )  wall  of  Simon  in  passing,  the  glover's 
youthful  attendant  bristled  up  with  a  look  of  defiance,  and  the 
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air  of  (me  who  sought  to  distingaish  his  zeal  in  his  mistress's 
awvioe  hy  its  ardoor.  As  frequentlv  did  Conachar,  for  such 
was  iHoB  lad's  name,  receive  a  check  firom  his  master,  who  gave 
him  to  anderstand  that  he  did  not  wish  his  interference  before 
he  reooired  it  '  Foolish  boy,'  he  said, '  hast  thou  not  lived  long 
enoagQ  in  m^  shop  to  know  that  a  blow  will  breed  a  brawl ; 
that  a  dirk  will  cat  the  skin  as  &st  as  a  needle  pierces  leather ; 
that  I  love  peace,  though  I  never  £9ared  war,  and  care  not 
which  side  of  Hie  causeway  my  daughter  and  I  walk  upon,  so 
we  may  keep  our  road  in  peace  and  quietness  1 ' 

Conachar  excused  himself  as  zealous  for  his  master's  honour, 
yet  was  scarce  able  to  paciiy  the  old  citizen. 

'What  have  we  to  do  with  honour t'  said  Simon  Glover. 
'If  thou  wouldst  remain  in  my  service,  thou  must  think  of 
honesty,  and  leave  honour  to  the  swaggering  fools  who  wear 
steel  at  their  heels  and  iron  on  their  shoulders.  If  you  wish 
to  wear  and  use  such  garniture,  you  are  welcome,  but  it  shall 
not  be  in  my  house  or  in  my  company.' 

Conachar  seemed  rather  to  kindle  at  this  rebuke  than  to 
submit  to  it  But  a  si^  from  Catharine,  if  that  slight  raising 
of  her  little  finger  was  indeed  a  sign,  had  more  effect  than  the 
anny  reproof  of  his  master;  and  the  youth  laid  aside  the 
mmtary  air  which  seemed  natural  to  him,  and  relapsed  into 
the  humble  follower  of  the  quiet  burgher. 

Meantime  the  little  party  were  overtaken  by  a  tall  young 
man  wrapped  in  a  doak,  which  obscured  or  muffled  a  part  of 
his  £su!e — a  practice  often  used  by  the  gallants  o^  t  le  time,  when 
tihey  did  not  wish  to  be  known,  or  were  abrotwl  in  quest  of 
adventures.  He  seemed,  in  short,  one  who  might  say  to  the 
world  around  him, '  I  desire,  for  the  present,  not  to  be  known 
or  addressed  in  my  own  character ;  but,  as  I  eon  answerable  to 
mvself  alone  for  my  actions,  I  wear  my  incognito  but  for  form's 
sake,  and  care  little  whether  you  see  through  it  or  not'  He 
came  on  the  right  side  of  Catharine,  who  had  hold  of  her 
&ther's  arm,,  and  slackened  his  pace  as  if  joining  their  party. 

'  Glood  even  to  you,  goodman. 

'  The  same  to  your  worship,  and  thanks.  May  I  pray  vou 
to  pass  on  1  Our  pace  is  too  slow  for  that  of  your  lordship, 
our  company  too  mean  for  that  of  your  &ther's  son.' 

'  My  uther's  son  can  best  judge  of  that,  old  man.  I  have 
business  to  talk  of  with  you  ana  with  my  &ir  St  Catharine 
here,  the  loveliest  and  most  obdurate  saint  in  the  calendar.' 

'With  deep  reverence,  my  lord,'  said  the  old  man, '  I  woi  d 
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remind  yon  that  this  is  good  St  Valentine's  Eve,  which  is  no 
time  for  business,  and  that  I  can  have  your  worshipfol  com- 
mands by  a  serving-man  as  early  as  it  pleases  yon  to  send 
Uiem.' 

'There  is  no  time  like  the  present,'  said  the  persevering 
youth,  whose  rank  seemed  to  be  of  a  kind  which  set  him  above 
ceremony.  'I  wish  to  know  whether  the  buff  doublet  be 
finished  which  I  commissioned  some  time  since  ;  and  from  you, 
pretty  Catharine  (here  he  sank  his  voice  to  a  whisper),  I  desire 
to  be  informed  whether  your  fair  fingers  have  been  employed 
upon  it,  agreeably  to  your  promise  ?  But  I  need  not  ask  you, 
for  my  poor  heart  has  felt  the  pang  of  each  puncture  that 
pierced  the  garment  which  was  to  cover  it.  Traitress,  how 
wilt  thou  answer  for  thus  tormenting  the  heart  that  loves  thee 
no  dearly  V 

'Let  me  entreat  you,  my  lord,'  said  Catharine,  'to  forego 
this  wild  talk  :  it  becomes  not  you  to  speak  thus,  or  me  to  listen. 
We  are  of  poor  rank  but  honest  manners ;  and  the  presence  of 
the  father  ought  to  protect  the  child  firom  such  expressions, 
even  from  your  lordship.' 

This  she  spoke  so  low,  that  neither  her  &ther  nor  Conachar 
could  understand  what  she  said. 

'  Well,  tja^nt,'  answered  the  persevering  gallant,  '  I  will 
plague  you  no  longer  now,  providing  you  will  let  me  see  you 
from  your  window  to-morrow,  when  the  sun  first  pe^  o-a^t  the 
eastern  hill,  and  give  me  right  to  be  your  Valentme  fur  the 
year.' 

'  Not  so,  ray  lord ;  my  father  but  now  told  me  that  hawks, 
far  le-ss  eagles,  pair  not  with  the  humble  linnet  Seek  some 
court  lady,  to  whom  your  favours  will  be  honour ;  to  me  —  your 
Highness  must  permit  me  to  speak  the  plain  truth  —  they  can 
be  nothing  but  disgrace.' 

As  they  spoke  thus,  the  party  arrived  at  the  gate  of  the 
church.  'Your  lordship  will,  I  trust,  permit  us  here  to  uke 
leave  of  you  ? '  said  her  father.  '  I  am  well  aware  how  little  you 
will  alter  your  pleasure  for  the  pain  and  uneasiness  you  may 
give  to  such  as  us  ;  but,  from  the  throng  of  attendants  at  the 
gate,  your  lordship  may  see  that  there  are  others  in  the  church 
to  whom  even  your  gracious  lordship  must  pay  respect' 

'  Yes  —  respect ;  and  who  pays  any  respect  to  me  ? '  said  the 
haughty  young  lord.  '  A  niiser;ible  artisan  and  his  daughter, 
too  much  honoured  by  my  slightest  notice,  have  the  insolence 
to   tell    mo  that   my  rotice    dishonours    them.     Well,   my 
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priooeas  of  white  doe-skin  and  Une  silk,  I  will  teach  you  to 
roe  this.' 

Ab  he  mannnred  thns,  the  glover  and  his  daughter  entered 
the  Dominican  church,  and  their  attendant,  Conachar,  in 
attempting  to  follow  them  closely,  jostled,  it  ma^  be  not  unwill- 
ingly, iho  yoang  nobleman.  The  pliant,  startmg  from  his  un 
pleanng  reverie,  und  perhaps  considering  this  as  an  intentiimal 
insult,  seized  on  the  young  man  by  the  breast,  struck  him,  und 
threw  him  from  him.  His  irritatM  opponent  recovered  himself 
with  difficulty,  and  grasped  towards  ms  own  side,  as  if  seeking 
a  sword  or  dagger  in  the  place  where  it  was  usually  worn ;  but 
finding  none,  he  made  a  gesture  of  disappointed  rage,  and 
entered  the  church.  During  the  few  seconds  be  remained,  the 
young  nobleman  stood  with  his  arms  folded  on  his  breast,  with 
a  haughty  smile,  as  if  defying  him  to  do  his  worst.  When 
Conaobar  had  entered  the  church,  his  opponent,  adjusting  his 
cloak  yet  closer  about  his  &ce,  made  a  private  signal  by  huld 
ing  up  (me  of  his  gloves.  He  was  instantly  joined  by  two  men, 
who,  disguised  like  himself,  had  waited  his  motions  at  a  little 
distance.  They  spoke  together  earnestly,  after  which  the  yuung 
nobleman  retired  in  one  direction,  his  friends  or  followers  guing 
off  in  another. 

Simon  Glover,  before  he  entered  the  church,  .cast  a  look 
towards  the  group,  but  had  taken  his  place  among  the  eon- 
gr^tion  before  they  separated  themselves.  He  &elt  down 
with  the  air  of  a  man  who  has  something  burdensome  on  his 
mind ;  but  when  the  service  was  ended,  he  seemed  free  from 
anxiety,  as  one  who  had  referred  himself  and  his  troubles  to 
the  disposal  of  Heaven.  The  ceremony  of  High  Mass  was  per- 
formed with  considerable  solemnity,  a  number  of  noblemen  and 
ladies  of  rank  bein^  present  Preparations  had  indeed  been 
made  for  the  reception  of  the  good  old  King  himself,  but  some 
of  those  infirmities  to  which  he  was  subject  had  prevented 
Robert  HI.  from  attending  the  service  as  was  his  wont.  When 
the  congregation  were  dismissed,  the  glover  and  his  beautiful 
daughter  lingered  for  some  time,  for  the  purpose  of  making  their 
several  shrifte  in  the  confessionals,  where  the  priests  had  taken 
their  places  for  discharging  that  part  of  then*  duty.  Thus  it 
happened  that  the  night  had  fallen  dark,  and  the  way  was 
soutary,  when  they  returned  along  the  now  deserted  streets  to 
their  own  dwelling.  Most  persons  had  betaken  themselves  to 
home  and  to  bed.  They  who  still  lingered  in  the  street  were 
n'ght-walkers  or  revellers,  the  idle  and  swaggering  retainers  of 
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the  haughty  nobles,  who  were  mach  wont  to  insult  the  peaceful 
nassengers,  relying  ou  the  impunity  which  their  masterg'  court 
favour  was  too  apt  to  secure  them. 

It  was,  perhaps,  in  apprehension  of  mischief  from  some  char- 
acter of  this  kind,  that  Conachar,  stepping  up  to  the  glover, 
said,  '  Master,  walk  &ster  —  we  are  dogg'd. 

'Dogg'd,  sayest  thou  ?    By  whom  and  by  how  many  f ' 

'  By  one  man  muffled  in  nis  cloak,  who  follows  us  like  our 
shadow.' 

'  Then  will  I  never  mend  my  pace  along  the  Couvrefew  Street 
for  the  best  one  man  that  ever  trode  it' 

*  But  he  has  arms,'  said  Conachar. 

'  And  so  have  we,  and  hands,  and  legs,  and  feet  Why,  sure, 
Conachar,  you  are  not  afraid  of  one  man  t ' 

'  Afraid ! '  answered  Conachar,  indignant  at  the  insinuati(m  ; 
'yon  shall  soon  know  if  I  am  afraid.' 

'  Now  you  are  as  &r  on  the  other  side  of  the  mark,  thou 
foolish  boy  :  thy  temper  has  no  middle  course ;  there  is  no 
occasion  to  make  a  brawl,  though  we  do  not  run.  Walk  thou 
before  with  Catharine,  and  I  will  take  thy  place.  We  cannot 
be  exposed  to  danger  so  near  home  as  we  are.' 

The  glover  fell  behind  accordingly,  and  certainly  observed 
a  person  keep  so  close  to  them  as,  the  time  and  place  considered, 
justified  some  suspicion.  When  they  crossed  the  street,  he  also 
crossed  it,  and  when  they  advanced  or  slackened  their  pace,  the 
stranger's  was  in  proportion  accelerated  or  diminished.  The 
matter  would  have  been  of  very  little  consequence  had  Simon 
Glover  been  alone  ;  but  the  beauty  of  his  daughter  migat  render 
her  the  object  of  some  profligate  scheme,  in  a  country  where  the 
laws  afforded  such  slight  protection  to  those  who  bad  not  the 
means  to  defend  themselves.  Conachar  and  his  fair  charge 
having  arrived  on  the  threshold  of  their  own  apartment,  which 
was  opened  to  them  by  an  old  female  servant,  the  burgher's 
uneasiness  was  ended.  Determined,  however,  to  ascertain,  if 
jKWsible,  whether  there  had  been  any  cause  for  it,  he  called  out 
tu  the  man  whose  motions  had  occasioned  the  alarm,  and  who 
st(»(jd  still,  though  he  seemed  to  keep  out  of  reach  of  the  light 
'  Come,  step  forward,  my  friend,  and  do  not  play  at  bo-peeu ; 
kuowest  thou  not,  that  they  who  walk  like  phantoms  in  tue 
•lark  are  apt  to  encounter  the  conjuration  of  a  quarter-staff? 
.Stejt  forward,  I  say,  and  show  us  thy  shapes,  man. 

'Why,  so  I  can.  Master  Glover,'  said  one  of  the  deepest 
voices  tliat  ever  answered  question.     'I  can  show  my  shapes 
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well  enough,  only  I  wish  they  could  bear  the  light  something 
better.' 

'  Bodv  of  me,'  exclaimed  Simon, '  I  should  know  that  voice'. 
And  is  it  thou,  in  thy  bodily  person,  Harry  Gow  T  Nay,  beshrew 
me  if  thou  passest  wis  door  with  dry  lips.  What,  man,  ciirfew 
has  not  rung  yet,  and  if  it  had,  it  were  no  reason  why  it  should 
part  &ther  and  son.  Come  in,  man  ;  Dorothy  shall  get  u. 
something  to  eat,  and  we  will  jingle  a  can  ere  thou  leave  us. 
Gome  in,  I  say ;  my  daughter  Kate  will  be  right  glad  to  .'^eu 
thee.' 

By  this  time  he  had  pull&l  the  person,  whom  he  welcoiueil 
so  cordially,  into  a  sort  of  kitchen,  which  served  also  upon 
ordinary  occasions  the  office  of  parlour.  Its  ornaments  were 
trenchers  of  pewter,  mixed  with  a  silver  cup  or  two,  which,  iu 
the  highest  degree  of  cleanliness,  occupied  a  range  of  shelves 
like  those  of  a  beauffet,  popularly  called  '  the  bink.'  A  ^cxmI 
fire,  with  the  assistance  of  a  blazing  lamp,  spread  light  and 
cheerfulness  through  the  apartment,  and  a  savoury  smell  of 
some  victuals  which  Dorothy  was  preparing  did  not  at  all 
offend  the  unrefined  noses  of  those  whose  appetite  they  were 
destined  to  satisfy. 

Their  unknown  attendant  now  stood  in  full  light  among 
them,  and  though  his  appearance  was  neither  dignified  nor 
handsome,  his  toce  and  figure  were  not  only  deseryiiij,'  of 
attention,  but  seemed  in  some  manner  to  command  it.  He 
rather  below  the  middle  stature,  but  the  breadth  of  liis 
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shoulders,  length  and  brawniness  of  his  arms,  and  the  muscular 
appearance  of  the  whole  man,  argued  a  most  unusual  share  of 
strength,  and  a  fi^me  kept  in  vigour  by  constant  exercise.  His 
legs  were  somewhat  bent,  but  not  in  a  manner  which  couM  be 
said  to  approach  to  deformity,  on  the  contrary,  which  seemed 
to  r-orrespond  to  the  strength  of  his  frame,  though  it  injured 
in  .  me  degree  its  symmetry.  His  dress  was  of  buf!"  liide ; 
r  he  wore  in  a  belt  around  his  waist  a  heavy  broadsword, 
i,i  a  dirk  or  poniard,  as  if  to  defend  his  purse,  which  (burjjher- 
ittshion)  was  attached  to  the  same  cincture.  The  head  was  well 
proportioned,  round,  close-cropped,  and  curled  thickly  with  black 
hair.  There  was  daring  and  resolution  in  the  dark  eye,  but 
the  other  features  seemed  to  express  a  bashful  timidity,  mingleil 
with  good-humour,  and  obvious  satisfaction  at  meeting  with 
his  old  friends.  Abstracted  from  the  bashful  expression,  wbdi 
was  that  of  the  moment,  the  forehead  of  Henry  Gow,  or  Sniitli, 
for  he  was  indifferently  so  called,  was  high  and  noble,  but  the 
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lower  part  of  the  &ce  was  less  happily  formed,  't  le  mouth 
was  Urge,  and  well  furnished  with  a  set  of  firm  au  I  beaatifiil 
t«eth,  uie  appearanoe  of  which  corresponded  with  the  air  of 
perso'ual  heuui  and  muscular  strength  which  the  whole  frame 
indicated.  A  short  thick  beard,  and  mustachios  which  had 
lately  been  amused  with  some  care,  completed  ike  picture. 
His  age  could  not  exceed  eight-and -twenty. 

The  family  appeared  all  well  pleased  with  the  unexpected 
appearance  of  an  old  friend.  Simon  Glover  shook  his  haiid 
a^'aiu  and  again,  Dorothy  made  her  coiupliments,  and  Catharine 
herself  offered  freely  her  hand,  which  Heniy  held  in  his  massive 
graap,  as  if  he  designed  to  carry  it  to  his  lips,  but,  after  a 
moment's  hesitation,  desisted,  from  fear  lest  the  fireedom  might 
be  ill  taken.  Not  that  there  was  any  resistance  on  the  part  of 
the  little  hand  which  lay  passive  in  his  grasp ;  but  there  was 
a  smile  mingled  with  the  blush  on  her  cheek,  which  seemed  to 
increase  the  confusion  of  the  g;allant.  Her  &ther,  on  his  part, 
called  out  frankly,  as  he  saw  bis  friend's  hesitation  — 

'  Her  lips,  man  —  her  lips  !  and  that 's  a  proffer  I  would  not 
make  to  every  one  who  crosses  my  threshold.  But,  by  good 
St.  Valentine,  whose  holyday  will  dawn  to-morrow,  I  am  so 
glad  to  see  thee  in  the  bonny  city  of  Perth  a^in,  that  it 
would  be  hard  to  tell  the  thing  I  could  refuse  thee.' 

■The  smith,  for,  as  Ims  been  said,  such  was  the  craft  of  this 
sturdy  artisan,  was  encouraged  modestly  to  salute  the  Fair 
Maid,  who  jrielded  the  courtesy  with  a  smile  of  affection  that 
might  have  become  a  sister,  saying,  at  the  same  time,  '  Let  me 
hope  that  I  welcome  back  to  Perth  a  repentant  and  amended 
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He  held  her  hand  as  if  about  to  answer,  then  suddenly,  as 
one  who  lost  courage  at  the  moment,  relinquished  his  grasp; 
and  drawing  back  as  if  afraid  of  what  he  had  done,  his  dark 
countenance  glowing  with  bashfulness,  mixed  with  delight,  he 
sat  down  by  the  fire  on  the  opposite  side  from  that  which 
Catharine  occupied. 

'Come,  Dorothy,  speed  thee  with  the  food,  old  woman ;  and 
Conachar  —  where  is  Conachar  ] ' 

'  He  is  gone  to  bed,  sir,  with  a  headache,'  said  Catharine,  in 
a  hesitating  voice. 

'Go,  call  him,  Dorothy,'  said  the  old  glover;  'I  will  not  be 
used  thus  by  him  :  his  Highland  blood,  forsooth,  is  too  gentle 
to  lay  a  trencher  or  spread  a  napkin,  and  he  expects  to  enter 
our  ancient  and  honourable  craft  without  duly  waiting  and 
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tmding  apon  bis  master  and  teacher  in  all  matters  uf  lawful 
obedience.    Go,  call  bim,  I  saiy ;  I  vill  not  be  thus  neglected.' 

Dorotby  was  preemtly  beard  screaming  upstaits,  or  mote 
probably  ap  a  ladder,  to  the  eock-loft,  to  wbch  the  recusant 
apprentice  had  made  an  ontimdy  retreat ;  a  muttered  answer 
was  retamed,  and  soon  after  Conachar  appeared  in  the  eating 
apartment  There  was  a  gloom  of  deep  sullmness  on  hia 
haughty,  though  handsome,  features,  ana  as  he  proceeded  tu 
spread  the  board,  and  amn^e  the  trenchent,  with  salt,  spices, 
and  other  comliments  —  to  discharge,  in  short,  the  duties  of  a 
modem  domestic,  which  the  custom  of  the  tin^  imposed  u|K>n 
all  apprentices  —  be  was  obviously  disgusted  and  inmgnant  with 
the  mean  office  imposed  upon  him.  The  Fair  Maid  of  Perth 
looked  with  some  anxiety  at  him,  as  if  apprehensive  that  his 
evident  suUcnness  might  increase  her  fiither's  displeasure ;  but 
it  was  not  till  her  eyes  had  sought  out  his  for  a  second  time, 
that  Conachar  condescended  to  veil  his  dissatis&otioti,  and 
throw  a  greater  apoearanoe  of  willingness  and  submission  inUi 
the  services  which  ne  was  performing. 

And  here  we  must  acquaint  our  reader  that,  though  the  pri- 
vate interchange  of  looks  betwixt  Catharine  Glover  an<!  the 
young  mountaineer  indicated  some  interest  on  the  part  ot  the 
former  in  the  conduct  of  the  latter,  it  would  have  puzzled 
the  strictest  observer  to  discover  whether  :hat  feeliii;,'  excoflecl 
in  degree  what  might  have  been  felt  by  a  \  oung  person  towards 
a  friend  and  inmate  of  the  same  age,  witL  whom  she  had  lived 
on  habits  of  intimacy. 

'Thou  hast  had  a  long  journey,  son  Henry,'  said  Gluver, 
who  had  always  used  that  atfectiouate  style  of  speech,  thuiif^h 
noways  akin  to  the  young  artisan;  'ay,  and  hast  seen  many 
a  river  besides  Tay,  and  man;,  a  &ir  bigging  besides  St. 
Johnston.' 

'But  none  that  I  like  half  so  well,  and  none  that  are  half  >> 
much  worth  my  liking,'  answered  the  smith.  'I  promise  you, 
father,  that,  when  I  crossed  the  Wicks  of  Baiglie,  and  saw  the 
bonny  city  lie  stretched  fairly  before  me  like  a  foiry  queen  in 
romance,  whom  the  knight  finds  asleep  among  a  wikUrness  ot 
flowers,  I  felt  even  as  a  bird,  when  it  folds  its  wearied  wing-  to 
stoop  down  on  its  own  nest.' 

*  Aha !  so  thou  canst  play  the  maker  *  yet  t '  said  the  glover. 
'  What,  shall  we  have  our  ballets  and  our  roundels  again  ?  our 

'  Old  Si-ottish  for  '  poet,'  and  Indeed  the  literal  translation  of  tbc  origi- 
nal Greek  wMfir'h- 
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fusty  carob  for  Christmas,  and  our  mirthful  springs  to  trip  it 
rouud  the  maypole  r        ...  r  .v     .       j  u 

'Such  toys  thore  may  be  forthcoming,  &tber,  said  Henry 
Smith,  'though  the  blast  of  the  bellows  and  the  clatter  of  the 
anvil  make  but  coarse  compiMiy  to  lays  of  minstreby ;  but  1 
can  afford  them  no  better,  since  I  must  mend  my  fortune, 
though  I  mar  my  verses.'  , .,      ,  ,      . 

•  Right  again  —  my  own  son  just,  answered  the  glover ;  and 
I  trust  thou  hast  made  a  saving  voyage  of  it  1 ' 

'  Nay,  I  made  a  thriving  one,  father  :  I  sold  the  steel  haber- 
geon that  you  wot  of  for  four  hundred  marks  to  the  English 
Warden  of  the  East  Marolios,  Sir  Magnus  Redman.*  He  scarce 
scrupled  a  penny  after  I  gave  him  leave  to  try  a  sword-dint 
upon  it  The  beggarlv  liichlaud  thief  who  besnoke  it  boggled 
at  half  the  sum,  ^ugh  it  had  cost  me  a  year's  labour.' 

'  What  dost  thou  start  at,  Conachar  1 '  said  Simon,  addressing 
himself,  by  way  of  parenthesis,  to  the  mountain  disciple ;  '  wilt 
thou  never  learn  to  mind  thy  own  business,  without  listening 
to  wbat  is  passing  round  thee  1  What  is  it  to  thee  that  an 
Englishman  thinks  that  cheap  which  a  Scottishman  may  hold 
dear  ? '  •         , 

Conachar  turned  round  to  speak,  but,  after  a  moment  s 
consideration,  looked  down,  and  endeavoured  to  recover  his 
composure,  which  had  been  deranged  by  the  contemptuous 
maimer  in  which  the  smith  had  spoken  of  his  1 1  ghland  customer. 
Henry  went  on  without  i>aying  any  attei^tion  to  him.  'I 
wild  at  high  prices  some  swords  and  whingers  when  I  was  at 
Edinburgh.  Thev  expect  war  there ;  and  if  it  please  God  to 
send  it,  my  merchandise  will  be  worth  its  price.  St  i;unstan 
make  us  thankful,  for  he  was  of  our  craft.  In  idiort,  this  fellow 
(laying  his  hand  on  his  purse),  who,  thou  knowest,  father,  was 
soniewliat  lank  and  low  in  cadition  ^^hcn  I  set  out  four  months 
sin -e,  is  now  as  round  and  lull  as  a  six-weeks'  pork*  r.' 

•  \ad  that  other  leathern-sheathed,  iion  hilted  fellow  who 
haius  l»  side  iiia,'  said  the  glover,  'ha«  he  heen  idle  all  this 
while  1  Oom«=  lly  smith,  confess  the  truth  —  bow  many  brawls 
hast  tho  i  had  ..uice  crossing  the  Tay  t ' 

'  ^<  ly,  no'*  you  do  me  wrong,  father,  to  ask  me  such  a 
uaotion  (glancing  a  look  at  Catharine)  in  such  a  presence,' 
iiiRwered  the  armK«rer  :  '  I  make  sword-s,  indeed,  but  I  leave  it 

•  other  people  to  u.se  them.     No  —  no,  .-eldom  have  I  a  naked 

sir  Maimns  Itedman.  sometime  r.overnor  of  Berwick,  fell  In  one  of  the 

iiiUis  .III  ti„.  I'.ordcr  which  followed  on  the  trca-    n  u£  the  Larl  of  Uarch. 
.illiuled  to  hereafter. 
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sword  in  my  fist,  save  when  I  am  turning  them  on  the  anvil  or 
gnn(fatone ;  and  they  slandered  me  to  your  daughter  Catharine 
that  led  hw  to  suspect  the  quietest  burgess  in  Perth  of  beiuL'  a 
brawler.  I  widi  the  best  of  them  would  dare  say  such  a  word 
at  the  Hill  of  Kinnoul,  and  never  a  man  on  the  green  but  he 

'Ay— ay, 'said  the  glover,  laughing,  'we  should  then  have  a 
toe  sample  of  your  patient  sufferance.  Out  upon  you,  Henry 
toat  vouwiU  speak  so  like  a  knave  to  one  who  knows  thee  so  well  t 
,  You  look  at  Kate,  too,  as  if  she  did  not  know  that  a  man  in  this 
country  must  make  his  hand  keep  his  head,  unless  he  will  sleep 
in  slender  security.  Come  — come;  beshrew  me  if  thou  hast 
not  ropiled  as  many  suits  of  armour  as  thou  hast  made.' 

'  "/'^'J?®  '0'>\<*  be  a  bad  armourer,  father  Simon,  that  could 
not  with  his  own  blow  make  proof  of  his  own  workmanship  If 
1  did  not  sometimes  cleave  a  hebnet,  or  strike  a  sword's  point 
through  a  harness,  I  should  not  know  what  strength  of  fabric 
to  give  them;  and  might  jingle  together  such  pasteboard  work 
M  yonder  Edmbui;gh  smiths  think  not  shame  to  put  out  of 
their  hands. 

'Aha,  now  would  I  lay  a  gold  crown  thou  hast  hud  a 
quarrel  with  some  Edinburgh  "  bum-the-wind  " » upon  that  very 
ground  t  tr  j 

'A  quarrel!  no,  father,'  replied  the  Pertli  armourer,  'but 
a  measuring  of  swords  with  such  a  one  upon  St  Leonard's 
L/rags,  for  the  honour  of  my  bonny  city,  I  confess.     Surelv  you 

."fu  ^*^"  *^  quarrel  with  a  brother  craftsman  ? ' 

Ah,  to  a  surety,  no.    But  how  did  your  brother  craftsman 
oomeofft 

'  ^^L'J^  °*}®  ^^^  *  ^^^*'  ^^  P*P«r  on  his  bosom  might 
come  off  from  the  stroke  of  a  lance ;  or  rather,  indeed,  he  came 
not  off  at  all,  for,  when  I  left  him,  he  was  lying  in  the  Hermit's 
Lodge  daily  expecting  death,  for  which  Father  Gervis  said  he 
was  m  heavenly  preparation.' 

'Well,  any  more  measuring  of  weapons  t '  said  the  glover. 
Why,  truly,  I  fought  an  Englishman  at  Berwick  besides, 
on  the  old  question  of  the  supremacy,  as  they  call  it  —  I  am 
sure  you  would  not  have  me  slack  at  that  debate  ?  —  and  I  had 
the  luck  to  hurt,  him  on  the  left  knee.' 

•Well  done  for  St.  Andrew !  to  it  again.     Whom  next  had 

'  '  Bum-the-wlnd.'  an  old  rnnt  terra  for  bliicksmltli,  appears  In  Biirns  — 
Then  bnrnowln  cnme  on  like  death. 
At  every  clmiip,  etc. 
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you  to  deal  with  t '  said  Simon,  laughing  at  the  exploits  of  his 
pacific  friend. 

'I  fought  a  Scotchmui  in  the  Tor  wood,'  answered  Henry 
Smith,  '  upon  a  doubt  which  was  the  better  swordsman,  which, 
you  are  aware,  could  not  be  known  or  decided  without  a  trial 
The  poor  fellow  lost  two  fingers.' 

'  Pretty  well  for  the  most  peaceful  lad  in  Perth,  who  never 
touches  a  sword  but  in  the  way  of  his  profession.  Well,  any- 
thing more  to  tell  ua  ? ' 

'  Little  ;  for  the  drubbing  of  a  Highlandman  is  a  thing  not 
worth  mentioning.' 

'  For  what  didst  thou  drub  him,  0  man  of  peace  ? '  inquired 
the  glover. 

'For  nothing  ih&t  I  can  remember,'  replied  the  smith, 
'except  his  presenting  himself  on  the  south  side  of  Stirling 
Bridge.' 

'  Well,  here  is  to  thee,  and  thou  art  welcome  to  me  after  all 
these  exploits.  Conachar,  bestir  thee.  Let  the  cans  clink,  lad, 
and  thou  shalt  have  a  cup  of  the  nut-brown  for  thyself,  my 
boy.' 

Conachai  ^ured  out  the  good  liquor  for  his  master  and  for 
Catharine  with  due  observance.  But  that  done,  he  set  the 
flagon  on  the  table  and  sat  down. 

'  How  now,  sirrah !  be  these  your  manners  t  Fill  to  my 
guest,  the  worshipful  Master  Henry  Smith.' 

'  Master  Smith  may  fill  for  himself,  if  he  wishes  for  I'quor,' 
answered  the  youthnil  Celt  'The  son  of  my  fitther  has  de- 
meaned himself  enougb  already  for  one  evening.' 

"fhat's  well  crowed  for  a  cockerel,' said  Henry;  'but  thou 
art  so  far  right,  my  lad,  that  the  man  deserves  to  die  of  thirst 
who  will  not  drink  without  a  cupbearer.' 

But  his  entertainer  took  not  the  contumacy  of  the  young 
apprentice  with  so  much  patience.  '  Now,  by  my  honest  woro, 
and  by  the  best  glove  I  ever  made,'  said  Simon,  'thou  shalt 
help  him  with  liquor  from  that  cup  and  flagon,  if  thee  and  I 
are  to  abide  under  one  roof.' 

Conachar  arose  sullenly  upon  hearing  this  threat,  and,  ap- 
proaching the  smith,  who  had  just  taken  the  tankard  in  his 
nand,  and  was  raising  it  to  his  head,  he  contrived  to  stumble 
against  him  and  jostle  him  so  awkwardly,  that  the  foaming  ale 
Rushed  over  his  face,  person,  and  dress.  Goml-natured  as  the 
smith,  in  spite  of  his  warlike  propensities,  really  was  in  the 
utmost  degree,  his  patience  failed  under  such  a  provocatioa 
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He  seued  the  yoang  man's  throat,  heing  the  part  which  came 
readiest  to  his  grasp,  as  Conachar  arose  from  the  pretended 
stamble,  and  pressing  it  severely  as  he  cast  the  lad  from  hiiu, 
exclaimed, '  Had  this  oeen  in  another  place,  young  gallows-bird] 
I  had  stowed  the  lugs  out  of  thy  head,  as  I  have  done  to  some 
of  thy  clan  before  thee.' 

Conachar  recovered  his  feet  with  the  activity  of  a  tiger,  and 
exclaiming, '  Never  shall  you  live  to  make  that  boast  again ! '  urew 
a  short,  sharp  knife  from  his  bosom,  and,  springing  on  Henry 
Smith,  attempted  to  plunge  it  into  his  body  over  the  collar- 
bone, v»hich  must  have  been  a  mortal  wound.  But  the  object 
of  this  violence  was  so  ready  to  defend  himself  by  striking?  up 
the  assailant's  hand,  that  the  blow  only  glanced  on  the  hme, 
and  floarce  drew  blood.  To  wrench  the  (U^gger  fix)m  the  buy's 
hand,  and  to  secure  him  with  a  grasp  like  that  of  his  own  iron 
vice,  was,  for  the  powerful  smit^  the  work  of  a  single  nioiuent. 
Conachar  felt  himself  at  once  in  the  absolute  power  of  the 
formidable  antagonist  whom  he  had  provoked;  he  became 
deadly  pale,  as  he  had  been  the  moment  before  glowing  red, 
and  stood  mute  with  shame  and  fear,  until,  relieving  him  from 
his  powerful  hold,  the  smith  quietly  said,  '  It  is  well  for  thee 
that  thou  canst  not  make  me  angry ;  thou  art  but  a  boy,  and 
grown  man,  ought  not  to  have  provoked  thee.    But  let 
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Conachar  stood  an  instant  as  if  about  to  reply,  and  then  left 
the  room,  ere  Simon  had  collected  himself  enough  to  qmk. 
Dorothy  was  running  hither  and  thither  for  salves  and  healing 
herbs.  Catharine  had  swooned  at  the  sight  of  the  trickling 
blood. 

'Let  me  depart,  &ther  Simon,'  said  Henry  Smith,  mourn- 
fully ;  '  I  might  have  guessed  I  should  have  my  old  luck,  and 
spread  strife  and  bloodshed  where  I  would  wish  most  to  bring 
peace  and  hwpiness.  Care  not  for  me.  Look  to  poor  Catharine ; 
liie  fright  of  such  an  affray  hath  killed  her,  and  all  thnmgli 
my  &ult.' 

'Thy  fault,  my  son!  It  was  the  fault  of  yon  Highland 
cateran,^  whom  it  is  my  curse  U)  be  cumbered  with ;  but  he 
shall  go  back  to  his  glens  to-morrow,  or  taste  the  tolbootli  ot 
the  burgh.  An  assault  upon  the  life  of  bis  master's  gutst  in 
his  master's  house  I  It  breaks  all  bonds  between  us.  But  let 
me  see  to  thy  wound.' 

'Catharine!'  repeated  the  armourer -—' look  to  Catharine.' 

'  He*  Note  8. 
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'Dorothy  will  see  to  her,'  said  Simon;  'surprise  and  fear 
kill  not;  skenes  and  dirks  do.  And  she  is  not  more  the 
daughter  of  my  blood  than  thou,  my  dear  Henry,  art  tlia  son 
of  my  affections.  Let  me  see  the  wound.  The  Bkeue-o.tcle  is 
an  ugly  weapon  in  a  Highland  hand.' 

'  I  mind  it  no  more  than  the  scratch  of  a  wildcat,'  said  the 
armourer ;  '  and  now  that  the  colour  is  coming  to  Catharine's 
cheek  again,  you  shall  see  me  a  sound  man  in  a  moment'  He 
turned  to  a  comer  in  which  hung  a  small  mirror,  and  hastily 
took  from  his  purse  some  dry  lint  to  apply  to  the  slight  wound 
he  had  received.  As  he  unloosed  the  leathern  jacket  from  his 
neck  and  shoulders,  the  manly  and  muscular  form  which  they 
displayed  was  not  more  remarkable  than  the  fairness  of  his 
skin,  where  it  had  not,  as  in  hands  and  hce,  leen  exposed  to 
tlie  effects  of  rough  weather  and  of  his  laborious  trade.  He 
hastily  applied  some  lint  to  stop  the  bleeding,  and  a  little 
water  having  removal  all  other  marks  of  the  firay,  he  buttoned 
Lis  doublet  anew,  and  turned  again  to  uhe  table,  where  Catharine, 
still  pale  and  trembling,  was,  however,  recovered  from  her 
fainting-fit 

'Would  you  but  grant  me  your  forgiveness  for  having 
offended  you  in  the  very  firs;  ^ou^  of  my  return  1  The  lad  was 
foolish  to  provoke  me,  and  ;  I  was  more  foolish  to  be  pro- 
voked by  such  as  he.  Your  ucher  blames  me  not,  Catharine^ 
and  cannot  you  forgive  mel' 

'1  have  no  power  to  forgive,'  answered  Catharine,  'what  I 
have  no  title  to  resent  If  my  father  chooses  to  have  his  house 
made  the  scene  of  night-brawls,  I  must  witness  them  —  I  cannot 
help  myself.  Perhaps  it  was  wrong  in  me  to  &int  and  inter- 
rupt, it  may  be,  the  torther  progress  of  a  tair  fray.  My  apology 
is,  that  I  cannot  bear  the  sight  of  blood.' 

'  And  is  this  the  manner,'  said  her  father,  '  in  which  you 
receive  my  friend  after  his  long  absence?  My  friend,  did  I 
say]  nay,  my  son.  He  escapes  being  murdered  by  a  fellow 
whom  1  will  to-morrow  clear  this  house  of,  and  you  treat  lum 
as  if  he  had  done  wrong  in  dashing  from  him  the  snake  which 
was  about  to  sting  him  ! ' 

'  It  is  not  my  pare,  fother,'  returned  the  Maid  of  Perth,  '  to 
decide  who  haa  tn.;  right  or  wrong  in  the  present  brawl ;  nor 
did  I  see  what  happened  distinctly  enough  to  say  which  was 
assailant,  or  whicn  defender.  But  sure  our  friend.  Master 
Henry,  will  not  deny  that  he  lives  in  a  perfect  atmosphere  oi 
strife,  blood,  and  quarrels.     He  hears  of  no  swordsman  but  he 
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ecTies  his  repatation,  and  must  needs  put  his  valour  to  the 
proof.  He  sees  no  brawl  but  be  must  strike  into  the  midst  of 
it  Has  he  friends,  he  fights  with  them  for  love  and  honour  - 
has  he  enemies,  he  fights  with  them  for  hatred  and  revenge.' 
And  those  men  who  are  neither  Li.s  friends  nor  foes,  he  fights 
with  them  because  they  are  on  this  or  that  side  of  a  river. 
His  days  are  days  of  battle,  and,  doubtless,  he  acts  them  over 
again  in  his  dreams.' 

'Daughter,'  said  Simon,  'your  tongue  wags  too  freely. 
Quarrels  and  fights  are  men's  business,  not  women's,  and  it  is 
not  maidenly  to  think  or  speak  of  them.' 

'  But  if  they  are  so  rudely  enacted  in  our  presence,'  said 
Catharine,  'it  is  a  little  hard  to  expect  us  to  think  or  speak  of 
anything  else.  I  will  grant  you,  my  father,  that  this  valiant 
burgess  of  Perth  is  one  of  the  best-hearted  men  that  draws 
breath  within  its  walls :  that  he  would  walk  a  hundred  yards 
out  of  the  way  rather  than  step  upon  a  worm  ;  that  he  would 
be  as  loth,  in  wantonness,  to  kill  a  spider  as  if  he  were  a  kins- 
man to  King  Robert,  of  happy  memory;*  that  in  the  last 
quarrel  before  his  departure  he  fought  with  four  butchers,  to 
prevent  their  killing  a  poor  mustifi*  that  had  misbehaved  in  the 
bull-ring,  and  narrowly  escaped  the  fate  of  the  cur  that  he  was 
protecting.  I  will  grant  you  also,  that  the  poor  never  pass  the 
house  of  the  wealthy  armourer  but  they  are  relieved  with  food 
and  alms.  But  what  avails  all  this,  when  his  sword  makes 
as  many  starving  orphans  and  mourning  widows  as  his  purse 
relieves  1 ' 

'  Nay,  but,  Catharine,  hear  me  but  a  word  before  going  on 
with  &  string  of  reproaches  against  my  friend,  that  sound  some- 
thing like  sense,  while  they  are,  in  truth,  inconsistent  with  all 
we  hear  and  see  around  us.  What,'  continued  the  Glover,  'do 
our  King  and  our  court,  our  knights  and  ladies,  our  ablK)ts, 
monks,  and  priests  themselves,  so  earnestly  crowd  to  see  1  Is 
it  not  to  behold  the  display  of  chivalry,  to  witness  the  gallant 
actions  of  brave  knights  in  the  tilt  ana  tourney-ground,  to  look 
upon  deeds  of  honour  and  glory  achieved  by  arms  and  blood- 
shed ?  What  is  it  these  proud  knights  do,  that  differs  from 
what  our  good  Henry  Gow  works  out  in  his  sphere  t  Who  ever 
heard  of  his  abusing  his  skill  and  strength  to  do  evil  or  forward 
oppression,  and  who  knows  not  how  often  it  has  been  employed 
as  that  of  a  champion  in  the  good  cause  of  the  burgh  ?  And 
shouldst  not  thou,  of  all  women,  deem  thyself  honoured  and 

■  See  Hubert  Bruce.    Note  10. 
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gforioas,  that  so  true  a  heart  and  so  strong  an  arm  has  termed 
Himself  thy  bachelor  t  In  what  do  the  proudedt  dames  take 
their  loftiest  pride,  save  in  the  chivahry  of  their  knight ;  and 
has  the  boldest  in  Scotland  done  more  gallant  deeds  than  my 
brave  son  Henrv,  though  but  of  low  degree  ?  Is  he  not  known 
to  Highland  ana  Lowland  as  the  best  armourer  that  ever  made 
sword,  and  the  truest  soldier  that  ever  drew  one  1 ' 

'  My  dearest  father,'  answered  Catharine, '  your  words  contra- 
dict themselves,  if  you  will  permit  your  child  to  say  so.  Let  us 
thank  God  and  the  good  saints  that  we  are  in  a  peaceful  rank 
of  life,  below  the  notice  of  those  whose  high  birth,  and  yet 
higher  pride,  lead  them  to  glory  in  their  bloody  works  of  cruelty, 
which  haughtv  and  lordly  men  term  deeds  of  chivalry.  Your 
wisdom  win  allow  that  it  would  be  absurd  in  us  to  prank  our- 
selves in  their  dainty  plumes  and  splendid  garments;  whv, 
then,  should  we  imitate  their  full-blown  vices  ?  Why  should 
we  assume  their  hard-hearted  pride  and  relentless  cruelty,  to 
which  murder  is  not  only  a  sport,  but  a  subject  of  vainglorious 
triumph  ?  Let  those  whose  rank  claims  as  its  right  such  bloody 
homage  take  pride  and  pleasure  in  it ;  we,  who  have  no  share 
ill  the  sacrifice,  may  the  better  pit^  the  sufferings  of  the  victim. 
Let  us  thank  our  lowliuass,  since  it  secures  us  from  temptation. 
But  forgive  me,  father,  if  I  have  stepped  over  the  limits  of  my 
duty,  in  contradicting  the  views  which  you  entertain,  with  so 
many  others,  on  these  subjects.' 

'  Nay,  thou  hast  even  too  much  talk  for  me,  girl,'  said  her 
father,  somewhat  angrily.  '  I  am  but  a  poor  workman,  whose 
be^t  knowledge  is  to  distinguish  the  left-hand  glove  from  the 
right.  But  if  thou  wouldst  nave  my  forgiveness,  say  something 
of  comfort  to  my  poor  Henry.  There  he  sits,  conrounded  and 
dismayed  with  all  the  preachment  thou  hast  heaped  together ; 
and  he,  to  whom  a  trumpet-sound  was  like  the  invitation  to  a 
feast,  is  struct  down  at  tne  sound  of  a  child's  whistle.' 

The  armourer,  indeed,  while  he  heard  the  lips  that  were 
dearest  to  him  paint  his  character  in  such  unfavourable  colours, 
had  laid  his  head  down  on  the  table,  upon  his  folded  arms,  in 
an  attitude  of  the  dee'  ^t  dejection,  or  almost  despair.  '  I 
would  to  Heaven,  my  i'  leat  father,' answered  Cathanne, '  that 
it  were  in  my  power  to  nioak  comfort  to  Henry,  without  betray- 
ing the  sacred  cause  of  the  t  ruths  I  have  just  told  you.  And  I 
may  —  nayj  I  must  have  such  a  commission,'  she  continued  with 
something  that  the  earnestness  with  which  she  spoke,  and  the 
extreme  beauty  of  her  features,  caused  for  the  moment  to 
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reeemble  inspiration.  'The  trath  of  Heaven,'  she  said,  in  a 
solemn  tone, '  was  never  committed  to  a  tongue,  however  feeble, 
bat  it  raive  a  right  to  that  tongue  to  announce  mercy,  while  it 
decUred  j  udgment  Arise,  Henry — rise  up,  noble-minded,  guod, 
and  generous,  though  widely  mistaken  man.  Thy  &ultH  are 
ihose  of  this  cruel  and  remorseless  age,  thy  virtues  all  thine 
own. 

While  she  thus  spoke,  she  laid  her  hand  upon  the  smith's 
arm,  and  extricating  it  from  under  his  head  by  a  force  which, 
however  gentle,  he  could  not  resist,  she  compeUed  him  to  raise 
towards  her  his  manl^  &ce,  and  the  eyes  into  which  her  expo.s- 
tuUtions,  mingled  with  other  feelings,  had  summoned  tears. 
'Weep  not,'  she  said,  'or  rather,  weep  on,  but  weep  as  those 
who  have  hope.  Abjure  the  sins  of  pride  and  anger,  which 
most  easily  beset  thee  ;  fling  from  thee  the  accursed  weapons, 
to  the  &tal  and  murderous  use  of  which  thou  art  so  easily 
tempted.' 

'  You  speak  to  me  in  vain,  Catharine,'  returned  the  armourer : 
'  I  may,  indeed,  turn  monk  and  retire  from  the  world,  but  while 
I  live  u  it  I  must  practise  my  trade ;  and  while  I  form  armour 
and  weapons  for  otners,  I  cannot  myself  withstand  the  tempta- 
tion of  using  them.  You  would  not  reproach  me  as  you  do,  if 
you  knew  how  inseparably  the  means  by  which  I  gain  my  bread 
are  connected  with  that  warlike  spirit  which  you  impute  to  me 
as  a  fault,  though  it  is  the  consequence  of  inevitable  necessity. 
While  I  strengthen  the  shield  or  corslet  to  withstand  wounds, 
must  I  not  have  constantly  in  remembrance  the  manner  and 
strength  with  which  they  may  be  dealt;  and  when  I  forge 
the  sword,  and  temper  it  for  war,  is  it  practicable  for  me  to 
avoid  the  recollection  of  its  use  1 ' 

'  Then  throw  from  you,  my  dear  Henry,'  said  the  enthusiastic 
girl,  clasping  with  both  her  slender  hands  the  nervous  strength 
and  weight  of  one  of  the  muscular  armourer's,  which  they  raised 
with  difficulty,  permitted  by  its  owner,  yet  scarcely  receiving 
assistance  from  nis  volition  —  'cast  from  ^ou,  I  say,  the  art 
which  is  a  snare  to  you.  Abjure  the  &brication  of  weapons 
which  can  only  be  useful  to  abridge  human  life,  already  too 
short  for  repentance,  or  to  encourage  with  a  feeling  of  .safety 
those  whom  fear  might  otherwise  prevent  from  risking  them- 
selves in  peril.  The  art  of  forming  arms,  whether  oflTensive  or 
defensive,  is  alike  sinful  in  one  to  whose  violent  and  ever  vehe- 
ment disposition  the  very  working  upon  them  proves  a  sin  and 
a  snare.    Resign  utterly  the  manufacture  of  weapons  of  every 
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descriptiou,  and  deserve  the  forgiveness  of  Heaven,  by  renoun- 
cing all  that  can  lead  to  the  sm  which  most  easily  besets  you.' 

'  And  what,*  murmured  the  armourer,  •  am  I  tu  do  for  my 
livelihood,  wlwn  I  have  given  over  the  art  of  ^OTmoa  arms,  for 
whi(Ji  Henry  of  Perth  is  known  from  the  Tay  to  the  Thames  t ' 

'  Your  art  itself'  said  Catharine,  'has  innocent  and  laudable 
resources.  If  you  renounce  the  forging  of  swords  and  bucklers, 
there  remains  to  you  the  task  of  forming  the  harmless  spade, 
and  the  honourable  as  well  as  useful  ploughshare  —  of  those 
implements  whidi  contribute  to  the  support  of  life,  or  to  its 
comforts.  Thou  canst  frame  locks  and  bars  to  defend  the 
property  of  the  weak  against  the  stouthrief  and  oppression  of 
the  strong.  Men  will  still  resort  to  thee,  and  repay  thy  honest 
industry ' 

But  here  Catharine  was  interrupted.  Her  &ther  had  heard 
her  declaim  against  war  and  tournaments  with  a  feeling  that, 
though  her  doctrines  were  new  to  him,  they  might  not,  never- 
theless, be  entirely  erroneous.  He  feltj  indeed,  a  wish  that  his 
proposed  son-in-law  should  not  commit  himself  voluntarily  to 
the  hazards  which  the  daring  character  and  great  personal 
strength  of  Henry  the  Smith  had  hitherto  led  him  to  incur  too 
readily  ;  and  so  &r  he  would  rathbr  have  desired  that  Catharine's 
arguments  should  have  produced  some  effect  upon  the  mind  of 
her  lover,  whom  he  knew  to  be  as  ductile  when  inHuenced 
by  his  affections  as  he  was  fierce  and  intractable  when  assailed 
by  hostile  remonstrances  or  threats.  But  her  arguments  inter- 
fered with  his  views,  when  he  heard  her  enlarge  upon  tlie 
necessity  of  his  designwi  son-in-law  resigning  a  trade  which 
brought  in  more  ready  income  than  any  at  that  time  practised 
in  Scotland,  and  more  profit  to  Henry  of  Perth,  in  particular, 
than  to  any  armourer  in  the  nation.  He  had  some  indistinct 
idea  that  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  convc  t,  if  possible,  Henry 
the  Smith  from  his  too  frequent  use  of  aims,  even  though  he 
felt  some  pride  in  being  connected  with  one  who  wielded  with 
such  superior  excellence  those  weapons,  which  in  that^  warlike 
ace  it  was  the  boast  of  all  men  to  manage  with  spirit.  But 
when  he  heard  his  daughter  recommend,  as  the  readiest  road  to 
this  pacific  state  of  mind,  that  her  lover  should  renounce  the 
gainful  trade  in  which  he  was  held  unrivalled,  and  which,  from 
the  constant  private  differences  and  public  wars  of  th  '  ime  was 
sure  to  aflford  him  a  large  income,  he  could  withhol  iiia  \wath 
DO  longer.  The  daughter  had  scarce  recommended  to  her  "ityer 
the  fabrication  of  the  implements  of  husbandry,  than,  leeling 
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^  oertainty  of  being  ng^t,  of  which  in  the  earlier  part  of  their 
debate  he  had  been  somewhat  doabtfiil,  the  &ther  broke  in 
with— 

'Looks  and  bars,  ploogh-grailii  and  harrow-teeth !  and  why 
not  grates  and  fire-prongs,  and  Culross  girdles,^  and  an  ass  to 
carry  the  merchandise   through  the  country,  and  thou  fot 
another  ass  to  lead  it  by  the  halter  ?    Why,  Catharine,  girl 
has  sense  altogether  forsaken  the^  or  dost  thou  think  that  in 
these  hard  and  iron  days  men  will  give  rntdy  silver  for  any- 
thing save  that  which  can  defend  Qieir  own  life,  or  enable 
them  to  take  that  of  their  enemy  ?    We  want  swords  to  protect 
ourselves  every  moment  now,  thou  silly  wench,  and  not  ploughs 
to  dress  the  ground  for  the  grain  we  may  never  see  rise.    As 
for  the  mattor  of  our  daily  bread,  those  who  are  strong  seize  it, 
Md  live ;  those  who  are  weak  yield  it,  and  die  of  hunger. 
mppy  is  the  man  who,  like  my  worthy  son,  has  means  of 
obtaining  his  living  otherwise  than  by  the  point  of  the  sword 
which  he  makes.    Preach  peace  to  him  as  much  as  thou  wilt, 
I  will  never  be  he  will  say  thee  nay ;  but  as  for  bidJing  the 
first  armourer  in  Scotland  for^o  the  forging  of  swords,  curtal 
axes,  and  harness,  it  is  enough  to  drive  patience  itself  mad. 
Out  firom  my  sight  I  and  neirt  moiu'iig  1  pritliee  remember 
that,  shouldst  thou  have  the  luck  to  see  Henry  the  Smith, 
which  is  more  than  thy  usage  of  him  has  deserved,  you  see  a 
man  who  has  not  his  match  in  Scotland  at  the  use  of  broad 
sword  and  battle-axe,  and  who  can  work  for  five  hundred  marks 
a-year  without  breaking  a  holyday.' 

The  daughter,  on  hearing  her  father  speak  thus  peremp- 
torily, made  a  low  obeisance,  and,  without  further  good-night, 
withdrew  to  the  chamber  which  was  her  usual  sleeping-apart- 
ment 

'  See  Note  11. 


CHAPTER  III 

Whence  cometh  Smith,  be  he  knight,  lord,  or  squire. 
But  from  the  smith  that  forged  in  the  fire  f 

Yebstkoan. 


THE  armoarer's  heart  swelled  big  with  various  and  con- 
tending sensations,  so  that  it  seemed  as  if  it  would  bunt 
the  leathern  doublet  under  which  it  was  shrouded. 
He  arose,  turned  away  his  head,  and  extended  his  hand  towards 
the  glover,  while  he  averted  his  &ce,  as  if  desirous  that  his 
emotion  should  not  be  read  upon  his  countenance. 

'Nay,  hang  me  if  I  bid  you  &rewell,  man,'  said  Simon, 
striking  thelat  of  his  hand  against  that  which  the  armourer 
expanded  towuds  him.  '  I  will  shake  no  hands  with  you  for 
an  hour  to  come  at  least.  Tarry  but  a  moment,  man,  and  I 
will  e.\plain  all  this ;  and  surely  a  few  drops  of  blood  from  a 
scratch,  and  a  few  silly  words  from  a  foolish  wench's  lips,  are 
not  to  part  father  and  son  when  they  have  been  so  long  without 
meeting?  Stay,  then,  man,  if  ever  you  would  wish  for  a 
father's  blessing  and  St  Valentine's,  whose  blessed  eve  this 
chances  to  be.' 

The  glover  was  soon  heard  loudly  summoning  Dorothy, 
and,  after  some  chuiking  of  keys  and  trampling  up  and  down 
stairs,  Dorothy  ap|$earea  bearing  three  large  rummer  cups  of 
green  glass,  which  were  then  esteemed  a  great  and  precious 
curiosity,  and  the  glover  followed  with  a  huge  bottle,  Ojqual  at 
least  to  three  quarts  of  these  degenerate  days.  '  Here  is  a  cup 
of  wine,  Henry,  older  by  half  flian  I  am  myself;  my  &ther 
had  it  in  a  gift  from  stout  old  Crabbe,  the  Flemish  en^neer, 
who  defended  Perth  so  stoutly  in  the  minority  of  David  the 
Secmid.  We  glovers  could  always  do  something  in  war,_though 
onr  c<jnnexion  with  it  was  less  than  yours  who  work  in  steel 
and  iron.  And  my  father  had  pleased  old  Crabbe,  some  other 
flay  I  will  tell  you  how,  and  also  how  long  these  bottles  were 
conccivled  under  ground,  to  save  them  from  the  reiving  Southron 
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So  I  will  empt;^  a  cap  to  tlie  floaFs  health  of  my  bonoiircd 
&ther  —  May  bos  sins  be  forgiven  him !  Dorothy,  thou  slialt 
drink  this  plet^  and  then  be  gone  to  thy  cock-loft.  1  kixiw 
thine  ean  are  itcning,  girl,  but  ihave  that  to  say  which  no  one 
must  hear  save  Henry  omith,  the  son  of  mine  aduption.' 

Dorothy  did  not  venture  to  remonstrate,  but,  takiiijs'  off  her 
glass,  or  rather  her  goblet,  with  good  courage,  retired  to  her 
sleeping-apartment,  according  to  her  master's  commands. 

Tne  two  friends  were  left  alone. 

'  It  grieves  me,  friend  Henry,'  said  Simon,  filling  at  tlie 
same  time  his  own  glass  and  his  guest's— '  it  grictres  luc  fruu 
my  soul  that  my  daughter  retains  this  silly  humour ;  but  also. 
methinks,  thou  mightst  mend  it.  Why  wouldst  tbou  cume 
hither  clattering  with  thv  sword  and  darner,  when  the  ^nrl  is 
so  silly  Ihat  she  cannot  bear  the  sight  m  these  t  Dost  thou 
not  remember  that  thou  hadst  a  sort  of  quarrel  with  her  even 
before  Uiy  last  departure  from  Perth,  because  thou  wouklst  not 
go  like  other  honest  ouiet  burghers,  but  must  be  ever  urmed, 
uke  one  of  the  rascally  jackmen  that  wait  on  the  nobility ! 
Sure  it  is  time  enough  for  decent  burgesses  to  ami  at  the 
tolling  of  the  common  bell,  which  calls  us  out  bodiii  in  etfeir 
of  war.'  * 

'  Why,  my  good  &ther,  that  was  not  my  &ult ;  but  I  had 
no  sooner  qniUed  my  nag  than  I  run  hither  to  tell  y<>u  of  mr 
retum,  thinking,  if  it  were  your  will  to  permit  me,  that  I  wouM 

St  your  advice  about  being  Mistress  Catharine's  Valentine  for 
e  year :  and  then  I  heard  from  Mrs.  Dorothy  that  you  were 
cone  to  hear  mass  at  the  Black  Friars.  So  I  thought  1  would 
follow  thither,  partly  to  hear  the  same  mass  with  ymi,  and 
partly  —  Our  Lady  and  St  Valentine  forgive  me !  —  to  look  upon 
one  who  thinks  little  enough  of  me.  And,  as  you  entered  the 
church,  methought  I  saw  two  or  three  dangerous-looking'  men 
holding  counsel  together,  and  gazing  at  you  and  at  her,  and  in 
especial  Sir  John  Ramomy,  whom  I  knew  well  enough,  for  all 
his  disguise,  and  the  velvet  patch  over  his  eye,  and  his  rloak  w 
like  a  serving-man's;  so  methought,  &ther  Simon,  that,  as 
you  were  old,  and  yonder  slip  of  a  Highlander  something  too 
young  to  do  battle,  I  would  even  walk  quietly  after  you,  not 
doubting,  with  the  tools  I  had  about  me,  to  bring  any  one  to 
mson  that  might  disturb  you  in  vour  way  home.  You  know 
that  yourself  discovered  me,  and  drew  me  into  the  house, 
whether  I  would  or  no  j  otherwise,  I  promise  you,  1  would  not 
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bare  seen  yonr  daughter  till  I  had  donn'd  the  uew  jerkin  which 
waH  made  at  Berwick  after  the  latest  cut ;  nor  wuuld  I  have 
appeared  before  her  with  tbeiie  woapona,  which  she  di8l*ke5>  so 
much.  Although,  to  say  truth,  so  many  are  at  deadly  feud 
with  me  for  one  unhappy  chance  or  another,  that  it  U  as  need- 
ful fur  me  as  for  any  man  in  Scotland  to  go  by  night  with 
weapons  about  me.* 

'The  silly  wench  never  thinks  of  liiat,'  said  Simon  Glover  : 
'she  never  has  sense  to  consider,  thai  in  our  dear  native  land 
of  Scotland  every  man  deems  it  his  nrivilege  and  duty  to  avenge 
hi»  own  wrong.  But,  Harry,  my  boy,  thou  art  to  blame  for 
taking  her  tuk  so  much  to  heart.  I  have  seen  thee  bold 
enough  with  other  wenches,  wherefore  so  still  and  tongue-tied 

'Because  she  is  something  different  from  other  maidens, 
bther  Glover — because  ahe  is  not  only  more  beautiful,  but 
wiser,  higher,  holier,  and  seems  to  me  as  if  she  were  made  of 
better  clay  than  we  that  approach  her.  1  can  hold  my  head 
high  enough  with  the  rest  of  the  lasses  round  the  maypole ; 
but  somehow,  when  I  approach  Catharine,  I  feel  myself  an 
earthly,  coarse,  ferocious  creature,  scarce  worthy  to  look  on  her, 
much  less  to  contradict  the  precepts  which  she  expounds  to  me.' 

'You  are  an  imprudent  merchant,  Harry  Smitii,'  replied 
Simon,  'and  rate  too  high  the  goods  you  wish  to  purchase. 
Catharine  is  a  good  girl,  and  my  daughter ;  but  if  you  make 
her  a  conceited  ape  by  your  bashfulness  and  your  flattery, 
neither  you  nor  I  will  see  our  wishes  accomplished.' 

' I  often  fear  it,  my  good  fether,'  said  the  smith ;  'for  I 
feel  how  little  I  am  deserving  of  Catharine.' 

'  Feel  a  thread's  end ! '  said  the  glover ;  'feel  for  me,  friend 
Smith  — for  Catharine  and  me.  Think  how  the  poor  thing  is 
beset  from  morning  to  night,  and  by  what  sort  of  persons,  even 
though  windows  he  down  and  doors  shut  We  were  accosted 
to-dav  by  one  too  powerful  to  be  named  —  ay,  and  he  showed 
his  displeasure  openly,  because  I  would  not  permit  him  to 
gallant  my  daughter  in  the  church  itself,  when  the  priest  was 
saying  mass.  'There  are  others  scarce  less  reasonable.  I  some- 
times wish  that  Catharine  were  some  degrees  less  fair,  that  she 
might  not  catch  that  dangerous  sort  of  admiration,  or  some- 
what less  holy,  that  she  might  sit  down  like  an  honest  woman, 
contented  with  stout  Henry  Smith,  who  could  protect  his  wife 
against  every  sprig  of  chivaliy  in  the  court  of  Scotland.' 

'And  if  I  did  not,'  said  Henry,  thrusting  out  a  hand  and 
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ann  which  might  have  belonged  to  a  giant  for  bone  and  muscle, 
'  I  would  1  may  never  bring  hammer  u|x}n  anvil  again  !  \j] 
an  it  were  oome  but  that  length,  my  fiur  Cathi^Wiie  should  i^ee 
that  there  is  no  harm  in  a  man  having  the  trick  of  defence. 
But  I  believe  she  thinks  the  whole  world  is  one  great  minster 
oharoh,  and  that  all  who  live  in  it  should  behave  as  if  tlm y 
were  at  an  eternal  mass.' 

'Nav,  in  truth,'  said  the  &ther,  'she  has  strange  influence 
over  those  who  approach  her;  the  Hi^rhland  lad,  Conatliar, 
with  whom  I  have  oeen  troubled  for  these  two  or  three  years| 
although  vou  may  see  he  has  the  natural  spirit  of  his  petjple, 
obeys  the  least  sign  which  Catharine  makes  hun,  and,  indeed,  will 
hudly  be  ruled  by  any  one  else  in  the  house.  She  takes  much 
pains  with  him  to  brins  him  from  his  rode  Highland  habits.' 

Here  Harry  Smith  became  ur-H'»y  in  his  chair,  lifted  the 
flagon,  set  it  down,  and  at  length  exclaimed, '  The  devil  take 
the  yoong  Highland  whelp  and  his  whole  kindred  !  What  has 
Catharine  to  do  to  instruct  such  a  fellow  as  he  ?  He  will  be 
just  like  the  wolf-cub  that  I  was  fool  enough  to  train  to  tlie 
offices  of  a  dog,  and  everv  one  thought  him  reclaimed,  till,  in 
an  ill  hour,  I  went  to  walk  on  the  hill  of  Moncrieff,  when  lie 
broke  loose  on  the  laird's  flock,  and  made  a  havoc  that  1  unjih 
well  have  rued,  had  the  laird  not  wanted  a  harness  at  the  tiuit 
And  I  marvel  that  you,  being  a  sensible  man,  &ther  Gluver, 
will  keep  this  Highland  joung  fellow  —  a  likely  one,  I  promise 
you  —  so  nigh  to  Cathanne,  as  if  there  were  no  other  than  your 
daughter  to  serve  him  for  a  schoolmistress.' 

'Pie,  my  son  — fie;  now  you  are  jealous,'  said  Simon,  'of 
a  poor  young  fellow  who,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  resides  here 
because  ne  may  not  so  weU  live  on  the  other  side  of  the  hill.' 

'Ay  — ay,  &ther  Simon,'  retorted  the  smith,  who  had  all  the 
narrow-minded  feelings  of  the  burghers  of  his  time,  *  an  it  were 
not  for  fear  of  offence,  I  would  say  that  you  have  even  too 
much  packing  and  peiling  with  yonder  loons  out  of  burgh.' 

'I  must  get  my  deer-hides,  buck-skins,  kid-skins,  and  .so 
forth  somewhere,  my  good  Harry,  and  Highlandmen  give  good 
bargains.' 

'  rhey  can  afford  them,'  replied  Henry,  drily ;  '  for  they  sell 
nothing  but  stolen  gear.' 

'  Well  —  well,  be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  not  my  business  where 
they  get  the  bestial,  so  I  get  the  hides.  But  as  I  was  .sayinj;, 
there  are  ce|rtain  considerations  why  I  am  willing  to  oblige  the 
father  of  this  young  man,  by  keeping  him  here.     Aiid  he  is  but 
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bftlf  a  Highlaoder  neither,  and  wants  a  thoaght  of  the  dour 
spirit  of  a  "glube-amie"  ;^  after  all,  I  have  seldom  seen  him 
80  tierce  an  he  showed  himself  Ixit  now.' 

'  Yoa  could  not,  unless  he  had  killed  his  man,'  replied  the 
gmitb,  in  the  same  dry  tune. 

'  Nevertheless,  if  you  wish  it,  Ilarry,  I  11  Mat  all  other  respects 
aside,  and  send  the  landlouper  to  seek  other  quarters  to-morrow 
morning.' 

'Nay,  father,'  said  the  smith,  'jruu  cMinot  suppose  that 
Harry  (iow  cares  the  value  of  a  smithy-dander  for  such  a  cub 
a.s  yonder  cat-a-mountain  I  I  care  little,  I  promise  you,  though 
all  bis  clan  were  coming  down  the  Shoegate '  with  slogan  cry- 
and  pipes  playing :  I  would  find  fifty  blades  and  ducUots 


would  send  them  back  faster  than  they  came.  Biit.,  to  »\yeak 
truth  though  it  is  a  fool's  s^teech  too,  1  care  not  to  see  the 
fellow  so  much  with  Catharine.  Remember,  &tber  Glover, 
your  trade  keeps  your  eyes  and  hands  close  employed,  and  must 
have  your  heeofnl  care,  even  if  this  lazy  lurdauu  wrought  at  it, 
which  you  know  yourself  he  seldom  does.' 

'And  that  is  true,'  said  Simon  :  'he  cuts  all  his  gloves  out 
for  the  ri<.'ht  hand,  and  never  could  finish  a  pair  in  his  life.' 

'  I\i)  ilcubt,  his  notions  of  skin-cutting  are  rather  different,' 
said  Henry.  'But  with  your  leave,  lather,  I  would  only  say 
that,  work  he  or  be  he  idle,  he  has  no  bleared  eyes,  no  hands 
seareti  with  the  hot  iron,  and  welked  by  the  use  of  the  fore- 
hammer,  nu  hair  rusted  in  the  smoke,  and  singed  in  the 
furnace,  like  the  hide  of  a.  badger,  rather  than  what  is  fit  to  be 
covered  with  a  Christian  bonnet.  Now,  let  Catherine  be  as 
good  a  wench  as  ever  lived,  and  I  ';vill  uphold  her  to  be  the 
best  in  Perth,  yet  she  mti.'^t  see  ai)'«  know  that  these  things 
make  a  difference  betwixt  man  iwA  \ii>rt,  and  that  the  difference 
is  not  in  my  fiivour.' 

'Here  is  to  thee,  with  all  :  v  Ix  .!;,,  :<■.<,:  Harry,'  said  the  old 
man,  filling  a  brimmer  to  /;i-  ■•!■■■.•  ji'vi  iiJid  another  to  him- 
self; '1  see  that,  good  smith  .;  •/> a>u  ud,  thou  ken'st  not  the 
mettle  that  women  are  made  ■;  i.Lou  must  be  bold,  Henry  ; 
and  bear  thyself  not  as  if  thou  wert  going  to  the  gallows-lee, 
but  like  a  gay  young  fellow,  who  knows  his  own  worth  and 
will  not  be  slighted  by  the  best  grandchild  Eve  ever  had. 
Catharine  is  a  woman  like  her  mother,  and  thou  thinkest  fool- 
ishly to  suppose  they  are  all  set  on  what  pleases  the  eye. 
Their  ear  must  be  pleased  too,  man  :  they  must  know  that  he 
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whom  they  &Toar  is  bold  and  buxom,  and  might  have  the  love 
of  twenty,  though  he  is  suing  for  theirs.  B^eve  an  old  man, 
women  walk  more  by  what  others  ibmk  than  hy  what  they 
dtink  themselres;  and  when  she  asks  for  the  boldest  man  in 
Perth,  whom  shall  she  hear  named  but  Hairy  Bum-the-wiud } 
The  beet  armourer  that  ever  fiishioued  weapon  on  anvU  ?  Why 
Hwiy  flmith  again.  The  tigbuj^t  dancer  at  ihe  maj-pole? 
Why, -le  lusty  smith.  The  gayest  tr.  Her  of  ballads  1  Why,  who 
but  mrry  Qow  t  The  best  wrestler,  sword-and-bnckler  player, 
the  king  of  the  weapon-shawing,  the  breaker  of  mad  horses' 
the  tamer  of  wild  Highlandmen  t  Evermore  it  is  diee  —  thee — 
m>  one  but  thee.  And  shall  Catharine  prefer  yonder  slip  of  a 
Highland  hoy  to  thee?  Pshaw!  she  might  as  well  make  a 
steel  mnntlet  out  of  kid's  leather.  I  tell  thee,  Co«a«har 
is  nothing  to  her,  but  so  fiu:  as  she  would  fiun  prevent  the 
devil  having  his  due  of  him,  as  of  other  Highlancbien.  God 
bless  her,  poor  thing,  she  would  bring  all  mankind  to  better 
thoughts  if  she  oould.' 

•  In  which  she  will  fail  to  a  certainty,'  said  the  smith,  who, 
aj  the  reader  majr  have  noticed,  had  no  good-will  to  the  High- 
land race.  •  I  will  wager  on  Old  Nick,  of  whom  I  should  know 
something,  he  being  indeed  a  worker  in  the  same  element  with 
myself  against  Catharine  on  that  debate :  the  devil  will  have 
the  tartan,  that  is  sure  enougL' 

•Ay,  but  Catharine,'  replied  the  glover,  'hath  a  second  the 
knowest  little  of :  Father  Clement  nas  taken  the  young  reiver 
in  hand,  and  he  fears  a  hundred  devils  as  little  as  I  do  a  flock 
of  geese.'    % 

'  Father  (dement  I '  said  the  smitiL  '  Yoa  are  always  making 
some  new  saint  in  this  godly  city  of  St  Johnston.  Pray,  who, 
for  a  devil's  drubber,  may  he  be  1  One  of  your  hermits  that  is 
trained  for  the  work  like  a  wrestler  for  the  ring,  and  brings 
himself  to  trim  by  fasting  and  penance,  is  he  not  ? ' 

•  No,  that  is  the  marvel  of  it,'  said  Simon  :  '  Fadier  Clement 
eats,  drinks,  and  lives  much  like  otlier  foU:s — all  the  rules  of 
the  church,  nevertheless,  strictly  observed.' 

'Oh,  I  comprehend !  —  a  buxom  priest  that  thinks  more  of 
good  living  than  of  good  life,  tipples  a  ciin  on  Pastern's  Eve, 
to  enable  nim  to  fiwe  Lpnt,  has  a  pleasant  in  principio,  and 
confesses  all  the  Drettiest  womei  about  the  town?' 

'You  are  on  the  bow-hand  still,  smith.  I  tell  you,  my 
daughter  end  I  could  nose  out  either  a  iasting  hypocrite  or  a 
full  one.     But  Father  Clement  is  neither  tlie  one  nor  the  other. 
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<  Bat  what  ia  he  then,  in  Heaven's  name  t ' 

'  One  who  u  either  greatly  better  than  half  his  brethren  of 
St  Johnston  jrat  togeuer,  or  so  much  worse  than  the  worst  of 
them,  that  it  is  sin  Mid  shame  that  he  is  suffered  to  abide  in 
the  country.' 

'MethinKB  it  «.  -«  easy  to  tell  whether  he  be  the  (we  or  the 
other,'  said  the  smith. 

'  Content  you,  my  friend,'  said  Simon,  '  with  knowing  that, 
if  you  judge  Father  Clement  by  what  you  see  him  do  and  hear 
him  say,  you  will  tliink  of  him  as  the  best  and  kindest  man  in 
the  world,  wit^  a  comfort  for  every  man's  grief,  a  counsel  for 
every  man's  difficulty,  the  rich  man's  surest  guide,  and  the 
poor  man's  best  firiend.  But  if  you  listen  to  what  the  Domini- 
cans say  of  him,  he  is  —  Benedtcite  I  (here  the  glover  crossed 
himself  on  brow  and  bosom) — a  foul  heretic,  who  ought  by 
means  of  euthly  flames  to  be  sent  to  those  which  bum 
eternally.' 

The  smith  also  crossed  himself^  and  exclaimed,  '  St  Mary ! 
(ather  Simon,  and  do  vou,  who  are  so  good  and  prudent  that 
you  have  been  called  the  Wise  Glover  of  Perth,  let  your 
daughter  attend  the  ministry  of  one  who  —  the  saints  preserve 
us!  — may  be  in  leaguA  with  tue  foul  fiend  himself!  Why, 
was  it  not  a  priest  who  raised  the  devil  in  the  Merii  Venn^ 
when  Hodgo  Jackson's  house  was  blown  down  in  the  great 
wind  ?  Did  not  the  devil  appear  in  the  midst  of  the  Tay,  dressed 
in  a  priest's  scapular,  gamoolling  like  a  pollack  amongst  the 
waves,  the  morning  when  our  stately  bridge  was  swept  away  1 ' 

'  1  cannot  tell  whether  he  did  or  no,'  said  the  glover ;  '  I 
only  know  I  saw  him  not  As  to  Catharine,  she  cannot  bo 
said  to  use  Father  Clement's  ministry,  seeing  her  confessor  is 
old  Father  Francis  t^e  Dominican,  from  whom_  she  had  her 
shrift  to-day.  But  women  will  sometimes  be  wilful,  and  sure 
enough  she  consults  with  Father  Clement  more  than  I  could 
wish ;  and  yet  when  I  have  spoken  with  him  myself,  I  have 
thought  him  so  good  and  holy  a  man,  that  I  could  have 
trusted  my  own  safvatiou  with  him.  There  are  bad  reports  of 
hiui  aniung  the  Dominicans,  that  is  certain.  But  what  have 
we  laymen  to  do  with  such  things,  my  son  ?  Let  us  pay 
Mother  Church  her  dues,  give  our  alms,  confess  and  do  our 
penances  duly,  and  the  saints  will  bear  us  out' 

'Ay,  truly;  and  they  will  have  consideration,'  said  the 
smith,  '  tor  anv  rash  and  unhappy  blow  that  a  man  may  deal  in 
a  tight,  when  hia  party  was  on  defence,  and  standing  up  to  him ; 
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and  that  'a  the  only  creed  a  man  can  live  upon  in  Scotland,  let 
your  daughter  think  what  she  pleases.  Many,  a  man  mm 
know  his  fence,  or  have  a  short  lease  of  his  life,  in  any  place 
where  blows  are  going  so  rife.  Five  nobles  to  our  altar  have 
cleared  me  for  the  best  man  I  ever  had  misfortune  with.' 

'I«t  us  finish  our  flask,  then,'  said  the  old  glover;  'for  I 
reckon  the  Dominican  tower  is  tolling  midnight  And  hark 
^ie&  son  Henry;  be  at  the  lattice  window  on  our  east  gable 
ay  the  very  peep  of  dawn,  and  make  me  aware  thou  art  come 
Mr  whistling  the  smith's  call  gently.  I  will  contrive  that 
Cathanne  shall  look  out  at  the  window,  and  thus  thou  wilt 
have  all  the  privileges  of  being  a  gallant  Valentine  through  the 
rMt  of  the  year ;  which,  if  thou  canst  not  use  to  thine  own 
advantage^  I  shall  be  led  to  think  that,  for  all  thou  best 
covered  with  the  lion's  hide,  nature  has  left  on  thee  the  loni; 
eanof^eass.' 

'Amen,  &ther,'  said  the  armourer ;  'a  hearty  good-night  to 
you ;  and  God's  blessing  on  your  roof-tree,  and  those  whom  it 
covers.  You  shall  hear  the  smith's  call  sound  by  cock-crowirg ; 
I  warrant  I  put  sir  chanticleer  to  shame.' 

So  saying,  he  took  his  leave ;  and,  though  completely  un- 
daunted, moved  through  the  deserted  streets  like  one  umn  his 
-lard,  to  his  own  dwelling,  which  was  situated  in  the  Mill 

ynd,  at  the  western  end  of  PertL 


CHAPTER  IV 


What  'g  all  this  turmoil  crammed  into  our  parts  t 
Faith,  but  the  pit-a-pat  of  poor  youiig  hearts. 

DSTOIM. 

THE  sturdy  armourer  was  not,  it  may  be  believed,  slack 
in  keeping  the  appointment  assigned  by  his  intended 
fether-m-Uw.  He  went  through  the  "•'  of  his 
toilet  with  more  than  ordinary  care,  throwing,  an  au  j^-  he  could, 
those  points  which  had  a  military  air  into  the  shade.  He  was 
far  too  noted  a  nerson  to  venture  to  go  entirely  unarmed  in  a 
town  where  he  had  indeed  many  friends,  bat  also,  from  the 
character  of  many  of  his  former  exploits,  several  deadly  enemies, 
at  whose  hands,  should  they  take  him  at  advantage,  he  knew  he 
had  little  mercy  to  expect.  He  therefore  wore  under  his  jerkin 
a  'secret,'  or  coat  of  chadn-mail,  made  so  light  and  flexible  that 
it  interfered  as  little  with  his  movements  as  a  modem  under- 
waistcoat,  yet  of  such  proof  as  he  might  safely  depend  upon, 
every  ring  of  it  having  been  wrought  and  jomed  by  his  own 
hands.  Above  this  he  wore,  like  others  of  his  age  and  degree, 
the  Flemish  hose  and  doublet,  which,  in  honour  of  the  hol}i;ide, 
were  of  the  best  superfine  English  broadcloth,  light  blue  in 
colour,  slashed  out  with  black  satin,  and  passamented  (laced, 
that  is)  with  embroidery  of  black  silk.  His  walking-boots 
were  of  cordovan  leather ;  his  cloak  of  good  Scottish  grey, 
which  served  to  conceal  a  whinger,  or  couteau  d«  chasse,  that 
hung  at  his  belt,  and  was  his  only  offensive  weapon,  for  he 
carried  in  his  hand  but  a  rod  of  holly.  His  black  velvet 
bonnet  was  lined  with  steel,  quilted  between  the  metal  and  his 
head,  and  thus  constituted  a  means  of  defence  which  might 
safely  be  trusted  to. 

Upon  the  whole,  Henry  had  the  appearance,  to  which  ho 
was  well  entitled,  of  a  burgher  of  wealth  and  consideration, 
as-suming,  in  his  dress,  as  much  consequence  as  he  could  dis- 
play, without  stepping  beyond  bis  own  rank,  anil  encroaching 
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on  that  of  the  gentry.  Neither  did  his  frank  and  manly  de- 
portment, tibough  inoioating  a  total  indifference  to  danger,  beai 
the  least  resemblanoe  to  that  of  the  bravoes  or  swashbucklers 
of  the  day,  amongst  whom  Henry  was  sometimes  unjustly 
ranked  by  those  who  imputed  the  frays  in  which  he  was  so 
often  engaged  to  a  quarrelsome  and  violent  temper,  resting 
upon  a  consciousness  of  his  personal  strength  and  knovrledge  of 
his  weapon.  On  t^e  contrary,  every  feature  here  the  easy  and 
good-humoured  expression  of  one  who  neither  thought  of  in- 
flicting mischief  nor  dreaded  it  from  others. 

Having  attired  himself  in  his  best,  the  honest  anuourer 
next  pla(^d  nearest  to  his  heart  (which  throbbed  at  its  toucbj 
a  little  gift  which  he  had  long  provided  for  Catharine  Glover, 
and  which  his  quality  of  Valentine  would  presently  give  him 
the  title  to  present,  and  her  to  receive,  without  regard  to 
maidenly  scruples.  It  was  a  small  ruby  cut  into  the  form  of 
a  heart,  transfixed  with  a  golden  arrow,  and  was  inclosed  in  a 
smiJl  purse  made  of  links  of  the  finest^  work  in  steel,  as  if  it 
had  been  designed  for  a  hauberk  to  a  king.  Round  the  verge 
of  the  purse  were  these  words : 

Love's  darts 
Cleave  hearts 
Through  mail-shirts. 

This  device  had  cost  the  aroiourer  some  thought,  and  he 
was  much  satisfied  with  his  composition,  because  it  seeuied  to 
imply  that  his  skill  could  defend  all  hearts  saving  his  own. 
He  wrapped  himself  in  hi«'  cloak,  and  hastened  throii;;h  the 
still  silent  streets,  determined  to  appear  at  the  window  ap- 
pointed a  little  before  dawn. 

With  this  purpose  he  passed  up  the  High  Street,'  and 
turned  down  the  opening  where  St  John's  Church  now 
stands,  in  order  to  proceed  to  Curfew  Street;''  when  it 
occurred  to  him,  from  the  appearance  of  the  sky,  that  he 
was  at  least  an  hour  too  early  for  his  purpose,  and  that  it 
would  be  better  not  to  appear  at  the  place  of  rendezvous  till 
nearer  the  time  assigned.  Other  gallants  were  not  unlikely  to 
be  on  the  v^itch  as  well  as  himself  about  the  house  of  t'.e  Fair 
Maid  of  Per*h ;  and  he  knew  his  own  foible  so  well  as  to  be 
sensible  of  thv  great  chance  of  a  scuffle  arising  betwixt  them. 
'I  have  the  advantage,'  he  thought,  'by  my  father  Simoii'^ 
friendship ;  and  why  should  I  stain  my  fingers  with  the  blood 
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of  the  poor  creatures  that  are  not  worthy  my  notice,  since  th^ 
are  so  mnch  less  fortun&te  than  myself  t  No  —  no,  I  will  be  wise 
for  once,  and  keep  at  a  distance  from  all  temptation  to  a  broiL 
They  shall  have  no  more  time  to  quarrel  with  me  than  just 
what  it  may  require  for  me  to  give  the  signal,  and  for  mv 
&ther  Simon  to  answer  it  I  wonder  how  the  old  man  wiu 
contrive  to  bring  her  to  the  window  1  I  fear,  if  she  knew  his 
purpose,  he  would  find  it  dithcult  to  carry  it  into  execution.' 

While  these  lover-like  thoughts  were  passing  through  hie 
brain,  the  armourer  loitered  in  his  pace,  often  turning  his  eyes 
eastward,  and  eyeing  the  firmament,  in  which  no  slight  shades 
of  grey  were  be^ning  to  flicker,  to  announce  the  approach  ol 
dawn,  however  distant,  which,  to  the  impatience  of  the  stout 
armourer,  seemed  on  that  morning  to  abstain  longer  than  usual 
firom  occupying  her  eastern  barbican.  He  was  now  passing 
slowly  unaer  me  wall  of  St.  Anne's  Chapel  (not  &iiing  to 
cross  himself  and  say  an  ave,  as  he  trode  the  consecrated 
ground),  when  a  voice,  which  seemed  to  come  from  behind 
one  of  the  firing  buttresses  of  the  chapel,  said,  'He  lingers 
that  has  need  to  run.' 

'  Who  speaks  t '  said  the  armourer,  looking  around^  him, 
somewhat  startled  at  an  address  so  unexpected,  both  in  its 
tone  and  tenor. 

'No  matter  who  speaks,'  answered  the  same  voice.  'Do 
thou  make  great  spe^  or  thou  wilt  scarce  make  good  speed. 
Bandy  not  words,  out  begone.' 

'Saint  or  sinner,  angel  or  devil,'  said  Henry,  crossing  himself, 
'your  advice  touches  me  but  too  dearly  to  be  n^lected.  St 
Valentine  be  my  speed ! ' 

So  saying,  he  instantly  changed  his  loitering  pace  to  one 
with  which  few  people  could  have  kept  up,  and  in  an  instant 
was  in  Couvrefew  Street  He  had  not  made  three  steps  towards 
Simon  Glover's,  which  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  narrow  street, 
when  two  men  started  from  under  the  houses  on  different  sides, 
and  advanced,  as  it  were  by  concert,  to  intercept  his  passage. 
The  imperfect  light  only  permitted  him  to  discern  that  they 
wore  the  Highluid  mantle. 

'(^lear  the  way,  cateran,'  said  the  armourer,  in  the  deep 
stem  voice  which  corresponded  with  the  breadth  of  his  chest 

They  did  not  answer,  at  least  intelligibly  ;  but  he  could  see 
that  they  drew  their  swords,  with  the  purpose  of  withstanding 
him  by  violence.  Conjecturing  some  evil,  but  of  what  kind  he 
could  not  anticipate,  Henry  instantly  determined  to  make  his 
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way  Arough  whatever  odds,  and  defend  his  mistress,  or  at 
least  die  at  her  feet  He  cast  hv  cloak  over  his  left  arm  as  a 
buckler,  and  advanced  rapidly  and  steadily  to  the  two  men. 
The  nearest  made  a  thrust  at  him,  but  Henry  Smith,  panyine 
the  blow  with  his  cloak,  dashed  his  arm  in  the  man's  fece,  and 
tni^ing  him  at  the  same  time,  gave  him  a  severe  M  on  the 
oaiueway ;  while  almost  at  the  same  instant  he  struck  a  blow 
with  tus  whinger  at  the  fellow  who  was  upon  his  right  ha!id  so 
severely  applied,  that  he  also  lay  prostrate  by  his  associate 
I  Meanwhile,  the  armourer  pushed  forward  in  alarm,  for  which 
the  circumstance  of  the  street  being  guarded  or  defended  by 
sti^if^rs  who  conducted  themselves  with  such  violence  afforded 
sufficient  reiuon.  He  heard  a  suppressed  whisper  and  a  bustle 
under  the  glovers  windows  —  those  very  windows  from  which 
^  had  expected  to  be  hailed  by  Catharine  as  her  Valentina 
He  kept  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  that  he  might 
reconnoitre  tiieir  number  and  purpose.  But  one  of  the  party 
who  were  beneath  the  window,  observing  or  hearing  him,  crossed 
the  street  also,  and  taking  him  doubtless  for  one  of  the  sentinels 
asked,  m  a  whisper,  '  What  noise  was  yonder,  Kenneth  ?  why 
gave  you  not  the  signal  ? ' 

'Vdlain,'  said  Henry,  *; 
die  the  death.' 

As  he  spoke  thus,  he  dealt  the  stranger  a  blow  with  his 
weapou,  which  would  nrobably  have  made  his  words  good,  had 
not  the  man,  raising  his  arm,  received  on  his  hand  the  blow 
meant  for  his  head.  The  wound  must  have  been  a  severe  one, 
for  he  staggered  and  fell  with  a  deep  groan.  Without  noticing 
him  &rther,  Henry  Smith  sprung  forward  upon  a  party  of  men 
who  seemed  engaged  in  placing  a  ladder  against  the  lattice 
window  in  the  gable.  Henry  did  not  stop  either  to  count  their 
numbers  or  to  ascertain  their  purpose.  But^  crying  the  alumi- 
word  of  the  town,  and  giving  the  signal  at  which  the  burghers 
'        wont  to  collect,  he  rushed  on  the  night-walkers,  one  of 


•you  are  discovered,  and  you  shall 
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whom  was  in  the  act  of  ascending  the  ladder.  The  smith 
seized  it  by  the  rounds,  threw  it  down  on  the  pavement,  and 
placing  his  foot  on  the  body  of  the  man  who  had  been  mount- 
ing, prevented  him  from  regaining  his  feet.  His  accomplices 
struck  fiercely  at  Henry,  to  extricate  their  companion.  But 
his  mail-coat  stood  him  in  good  stead,  and  he  repaid  their 
blows  with  interest,  shouting  aloud,  '  Help  —  help,  for  bonny  St 
Johnston  !  Bows  and  blades,  brave  citizens  !  bows  and  blades! 
they  break  into  our  houses  under  cloud  of  night.' 
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Hiese  words,  which  resoonded  (u  through  the  streets,  were 
aocompanied  by  as  many  fierce  blows,  detut  with  good  effect 
t!ttong  those  whom  the  armoorer  assailed.  In  the  meantime,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  district  began  to  awaken  and  i^pear  on 
the  street  in  their  shirts,  with  swords  and  targets,  and  some  of 
tbem  with  torches.  The  assailants  now  endeavoared  to  make 
their  escape,  which  all  of  them  effected  ezoeptio^  the  man  who 
had  been  thrown  down  along  with  the  ladder.  Him  the  intrepid 
armourer  had  caught  by  the  throat  in  the  scafBe,  and  held  as 
fiut  as  the  greyhound  holds  the  hare.  The  other  wounded  men 
were  borne  off  by  their  comrades. 

'Here  are  a  sort  of  knaves  breaking  peace  within  burgh,' 
said  Henry  to  Uie  neighbours  who  began  to  assemble ; '  make 
after  the  rogues.  They  cannot  all  get  off,  for  I  have  maimed 
gome  of  them  :  the  blood  will  guide  you  to  them.' 

'  Some  Highland  caterans,'  said  the  citisens ;  '  up  and  chase, 
neighbours ! 

'Ay,  chase — chase!  leave  me  to  manage  tins  fellow,'  con- 
tinued the  armourer. 

The  assistants  dispersed  in  different  directions,  their  lights 
flashing  and  iiieir  cries  resounding  through  the  whole  adjacent 
district 

In  the  meantime  the  armourer's  captive  entreated  for  free- 
dom, using  both  promises  and  threats  to  obtain  it  '  As  thou 
art  a  gentleman,  he  said,  'let  me  go,  and  what  is  past  shall 
be  forgiven.' 

'  I  am  no  gentleman,'  said  Henry  — '  I  am  Hal  of  the  Wynd, 
a  burgess  of  Perth ;  and  I  have  done  nothing  to  need  for- 
giveness.' 

'  Villain,  thou  hast  done  thou  knowest  not  what !  But  let 
me  go,  and  I  will  fill  thy  bonnet  with  gold  pieces.' 

'  I  shall  fill  thy  bonnet  with  a  cloven  head  presently,'  said 
the  armourer,  '  unless  thou  stand  still  as  a  true  prisoner. 

'  What  is  the  matter,  my  son  Harry  t '  said  Simon,  who  now 
appeared  at  the  window.  '  I  hear  toy  voice  in  another  tone 
tnati  I  expected.  What  is  all  this  noise ;  and  why  are  the 
neighbours  gathering  to  the  affray  t ' 

'  There  have  been  a  proper  set  of  limmers  about  to  scale 
your  windows,  fiither  Simon  ;  but  I  am  like  to  prove  god&ther 
to  one  of  them,  whom  I  hold  here,  as  fast  as  ever  vice  held  iron.' 

'Hear  me,  Simon  Glover,'  said  the  prisoner;  'let  me  but 
speak  one  word  with  vou  in  private,  and  rescue  me  from  the 
gripe  of  this  iron-fisted  and  leaden-pated  clown,  end  I  will  dhow 
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tbM  that  no  hann  was  dengned  to  thee  or  thine,  and,  more- 
OTer  tell  thee  what  will  niuob  advantage  thee ' 

•I  shoold  know  that  vtMoe,'  aaid  Simon  GloYer,  who  no« 
oame  to  the  door  with  a  dark  lantern  in  hii  hand.  '  8on  Smith. 
let  this  young  man  speak  with  me.  There  is  no  danger  in  hi>tt! 
I  promise  you.  Stay  but  an  instant  where  you  ara,  and  let  no 
one  enter  the  bouse,  either  to  attack  or  defimd.  1  will  be 
answeraUe  that  this  galliud  meant  but  some  St  Valentine!) 
jest' 

'  So  saying,  the  old  nan  pulled  in  the  prisoner  and  shut  the 
door,  leaving  Henry  a  little  surprised  at  the  unexpected  light 
in  which  his  father-in-law  had  viewed  the  affray.  '  A  jest ! '  he 
■aid i  'it  might  have  been  a  struige  jest,  if  they  had  got  into 
the  maiden's  sleeping-room !  And  they  would  have  done  so, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  honest  friendly  voice  from  betwixt  die 
buttresses,  which,  if  it  were  not  that  of  the  blessed  saint  - 
thoujfh  what  am  I  that  the  holy  person  should  speak  to  uie  ?  — 
could  not  sound  in  that  place  without  her  permission  and  assent, 
and  for  which  I  will  promise  her  a  wax  candle  at  her  shrine,  a 
long  as  my  whinger ;  and  I  would  I  had  had  my  two  handed 
broadsword  instead,  both  for  the  sake  of  St.  Johnston  and  of 
Uie  rogues,  for  of  a  certain  those  whingers  are  pretty  toys, 
but  more  fit  for  a  boy's  hand  than  a  mwTs.  Oh,  my  old  two 
handed  Trojan,  hadst  thou  been  in  my  hands,  as  thou  hang'st 
presently  at  the  tester  of  my  bed,  the  legs  of  those  rogues  had 
not  carried  their  bodies  so  clean  off  the  field.  But  there  come 
lighted  ton  hes  and  drawn  swords.  So  ho  —  stand!  Are 
for  ^t.  Johnstcjn  ?  If  friends  to  the  bonny  burgh,  you 
well  come.' 

•We  have  been  but  bootless  hunters,'  said  the  townsmen. 
•We  followed  by  the  tracks  of  the  blood  into  the  Dominican 
burial-ground,  and  we  started  two  fellows  from  amongst  the 
tombs,  supporting  betwixt  them  a  third,  who  had  probably  got 
some  of  your  marks  about  him,  Harry.  They  cot  to  the 
postern  gate  before  we  could  overtake  them,  and  rang  the 
sanctuaiy  bell ;  the  gate  opened,  and  in  went  they.  So  they 
are  safe  m  girth  and  sanctuary,  and  we  may  go  to  our  cold  beds 
and  warm  us.' 

•Ay,'  said  one  of  the  party,  'the  good  Dominicans  kve 
always  some  devout  brother  of  their  convent  sitting  up  to  open 
the  gate  of  the  .sanctuary  to  any  poor  soul  that  is  in  truiible. 
and  desires  shelter  in  the  church.' 

•  Yes,  if  the  poor  hunted  soul  can  pay  for  it,'  said  another; 
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'bnt,  traly,  if  he  be  poor  in  pone  m  weU  as  in  spirit,  he  may 
stand  on  the  outside  till  the  hounds  ooma  up  with  niui.' 

A  third,  who  had  been  poring  for  a  few  minutes  upon  the 
ground  by  advantage  of  his  torch,  now  looked  upwards  and 
spoke.  He  was  a  rarisk,  forward,  rather  corpulent  little  man, 
called  Oliver  Prondfute,  reasonably  wealthy,  and  a  leading  man 
in  bis  craft,  which  was  that  of  bonnet-nuikers ;  he,  therefore, 
gpoke  as  one  in  authority.  '  Canst  tell  us,  jolly  smith '  —  for 
they  recognised  each  other  by  the  lights  wmcb  were  brought 
into  the  streets  — '  what  manner  of  fellows  they  were  who  raued 
up  this  fray  within  burgh  1 ' 

'The  two  that  1  first  saw,'  answered  the  armourer,  'seemed 
to  me,  as  well  as  I  could  observe  tbem,  to  have  Highland  plaids 
about  them.' 

'Like  enough — like  enough,'  answered  another  citiiec, 
shaking  his  head.  '  It 's  a  slianie  the  breaches  in  our  walls  are 
not  repaired,  and  that  these  landlouping  Highland  scoundrels 
are  lett  at  liberty  to  take  honest  men  and  women  out  of  their 
heiU  any  night  that  is  dark  enough.' 

'  But  look  here,  neighbours,'  said  Oliver  Proudfute,  showing 
a  bloody  hand  which  be  had  picked  up  from  the  ground ; 
'  when  did  such  a  hand  as  this  tie  a  Hignlandmau's  brogues  1 
It  is  lai^e,  indeed,  and  bony,  but  as  fine  as  a  ladv's,  with  a  ring 
that  sparkles  like  a  gleaming  candle.  Simon  Glover  has  made 
ffloves  for  this  hand  before  now,  if  I  am  not  much  mistaken,  for 
be  works  for  all  the  courtiers.'  The  spectators  here  b^^  to 
gaze  on  the  bloody  token  with  various  comments. 

'  If  that  is  the  case,'  said  one,  '  Harr>-  Smith  had  best  show 
a  clean  pair  of  heels  for  it,  since  the  justiciar  will  scarce  think 
the  protecting  a  burcess's  house  an  excuse  for  cutting  off  a 
gentleman's  hand.     There  be  hard  laws  against  mutilation.' 

'  Fie  upon  you,  that  you  will  say  so,  Michael  Wabster,' 
answered  the  bonnet-maker ;  '  are  we  not  representatives  and 
successors  of  the  stout  old  Romans,  who  built  Perth  as  like  to 
their  own  city  as  they  could  ?  And  have  we  not  charters  from 
all  our  noble  kings  and  progenitors,  as  being  their  loving  liege- 
men? And  would  you  have  us  now  jrield  up  our  rights, 
privileges,  and  immunities,  our  outfang  and  infang,  our  Imnd- 
habend,  our  back-bearand,  and  our  blood-suits,  and  amercia- 
ments, escheats,  and  commodities,  and  suffer  an  honest  burgess's 
house  to  be  assaulted  without  seeking  for  redress  ?  No,  brave 
citizens,  craftsmen,  and  burgesses,  the  Tay  shall  flow  back  to 
Duukeld  before  we  submit  to  such  injustice!' 
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'  And  how  can  we  help  it  f '  said  a  grave  old  man,  who  stood 
leaning  on  a  two-handed  sword.  'What  would  you  have 
as  do?' 

'  Marry,  Bailie  Craigdallie,  I  wonder  that  you,  of  all  men, 
ask  the  question.  I  would  have  you  pass  like  true  men  from 
this  very  place  to  the  King's  Grace's  presence,  raise  him  fVom 
his  royal  rest,  and  presenting  to  him  the  piteous  case  of  our 
being  called  forth  from  our  beds  at  this  season,  with  little 
better  covering  than  these  shirts,  I  would  show  him  this  bloody 
token,  and  know  from  his  Grace's  own  royal  lips  whether  it  is 
just  and  honest  that  his  loving  lieges  should  be  thus  treat€d  by 
the  knights  and  nobles  of  his  deboshed  court.  And  this  I  call 
pushing  our  cause  warmly.' 

'  Warmly,  sayst  thou  ? '  replied  the  old  burgess ;  '  why,  so 
warmly,  tnat  we  shall  all  die  of  cold,  man,  before  the  porter 
turn  a  ke^  to  let  us  into  the  royal  presence.  Come,  friends, 
the  night  18  bitter,  we  have  kept  our  watch  and  ward  like  men, 
and  our  jollv  smith  hath  given  a  warning  to  those  that  would 
wrong  us,  which  shall  be  worth  twenty  proclamations  uf  the 
King.  To-morrow  is  a  new  day;  we  will  consult  on  this 
matter  on  this  self-same  spot,  and  consider  what  measures 
should  be  taken  for  discovery  and  pursuit  of  the  villains. 
And  therefore  let  us  dismiss  before  the  heart's-blood  freeze 
in  our  veins.' 

'Bravo — bravo,  neighbour  Craigdallie!  St.  Johnston  for 
ever ! ' 

Oliver  Proudfute  would  still  have  spoken  ;  for  he  was  one  of 
those  pitiless  orators  who  think  that  their  eloquence  can  over- 
come all  inconveniences  in  time,  place,  and  circumstances. 
But  no  one  would  listen ;  and  the  citizens  dispersed  to  their 
own  houses  by  the  light  of  the  dawn,  which  began  now  to 
streak  the  horizon. 

Thev  were  scarce  gone  ere  the  door  of  the  glover's  house 
opened,  and  seizing  the  smith  by  the  hand,  the  old  man  pulled 
him  in. 

'  Where  is  the  prisoner  ? '  demanded  the  armourer. 

'  He  is  gone  —  escaped  —  fled  —  what  do  I  know  of  him  ? '  .said 
the  glover.  *  He  got  out  at  the  back  door,  and  so  through  the 
little  garden.  Think  not  of  him,  but  come  and  see  the  Valen- 
tine whose  honour  and  life  you  have  saved  this  morning.' 

'Let  me  but  sheathe  my  weapon,'  said  the  smith,  'let  me 
but  wash  my  handn.' 

'There  is  not  an  instant  Lo  \zm.  she  is  up  and  almost 
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dressed.  Come  on,  man.  She  shall  see  thee  with  thy  good 
weapon  in  thy  hand,  and  with  villain's  blood  on  thy  fingers, 
that  she  may  know  what  is  the  value  of  a  true  man's  service. 
She  has  stopped  my  mouth  over-long  with  her  pruderies  and 
her  scruples.  I  will  have  her  know  what  a  brave  man's  love  is 
worth,  and  a  bold  burgess's  to  boot' 
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CHAPTER  V 


Up  !  lady  fair,  and  braid  thy  hair, 
And  rouse  thee  in  the  breezy  air, 
Up !  quit  thy  bower,  late  wears  the  hour, 
Long  nave  the  rooks  caw'd  round  the  tower. 

Joanna  Baillie. 


STARTLED  from  her  repose  by  the  noise  of  the  affray,  the 
Fair  Maid  of  Perth  had  listened  in  breathless  terror  to  the 
sounds  of  violence  and  outcry  which  arose  from  the  street. 
She  had  sunk  on  her  knees  to  pray  for  assistance,  and  when  she 
distinguished  the  voices  of  neighbours  and  friends  collected 
for  her  protection,  she  remained  in  the  same  posture  to  retuni 
thanks.  She  was  still  kneeling  when  her  father  almost  thrust 
hei  champion,  Henry  Smith,  into  her  apartment ;  the  basiiiul 
lover  hanging  back  at  first,  as  if  afraid  to  give  offence,  and,  on 
observing  her  post    e,  from  respect  to  her  devotion. 

'Father,'  said  \,^e  armourer,  'she  prays;  I  dare  no  nio- • 
speak  to  her  than  to  a  bishop  when  ne  says  mass.' 

'Now,  go  thy  ways,  for  a  right  valiant  and  courageous 
blockhead,  said  her  father  ;  and  then  speaking  to  his  daughter, 
he  added,  '  Heaven  is  best  thanked,  my  daughter,  by  gratitude 
shown  to  our  fellow-creatures.  Here  comes  the  instrument  by 
whom  God  has  rescued  thee  from  death,  or  perhaps  from  dis- 
honour worse  than  death.  Receive  him,  Catharine,  as  thy  true 
Valentine,  and  him  whom  I  desire  to  see  my  affectionate  am.' 

'  Not  thus  —  father,'  replied  Catharine.  '  I  can  see  —  can 
speak  to  no  one  now.  I  am  not  ungrateful  —  perhaps  1  am  too 
thankful  to  the  instrument  of  our  safety ;  but  let  me  thank 
the  guardian  saint  who  sent  me  this  timely  relief,  and  give  me 
but  a  moment  to  don  my  kirtle.' 

'  Nay,  6od-a-mercy,  wench,  it  were  hard  to  deny  thee  time  to 
bu.sk  thy  body-clothes,  since  the  re<iuest  is  the  only  woids 
a  woman  that  thou  hast  uttered  for  these  ten  days.     I'-., 
ion  Harry,  I  would  my  daughter  would  put  oft"  being  entirelv 
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a  saint  till  the  time  comes  for  her  being  canonised  for  St 
Catherine  the  Second.' 

'  Nay,  lest  not,  father ;  for  I  will  swear  she  has  at  least  one 
sincere  adorer  already,  who  hath  devoted  himself  to  her  pleasure, 
so  far  as  sinful  man  may.  Fare-thee-well,  then,  for  the  moment, 
feir  maiden,'  he  concluded,  raising  his  voice,  '  and  Heaven  send 
thee  dreams  as  peaceful  as  thy  waking  thoughts.  I  go  to 
watch  thy  slumbers,  and  woe  with  him  that  shall  intrude  on 
them ! ' 

'  Nay,  good  and  brave  Henry,  whose  warm  heart  is  at  such 
variance  witH  thy  reckless  hand,  thrust  thy.self  into  no  farther 
quarrels  to-night ;  but  take  the  kindest  thanks,  and  with  these, 
try  to  assume  the  peaceful  thoughts  which  you  assign  to  me. 
To-morrow  we  will  meet,  that  I  may  assure  you  of  my  gratitude. 
Farewell' 

'  And  farewell,  lady  and  light  of  my  heart ! '  said  the 
armourer,  and,  descending  the  stair  which  led  to  Catharine's 
apartment,  was  about  to  sally  forth  into  the  street,  when  the 
glover  caught  him  by  the  arm. 

'  I  shall  like  the  ruffle  of  to-night,'  said  he,  '  better  than  I 
ever  thought  to  do  the  clashing  of  steel,  if  it  brings  my  daughter 
to  her  senses,  Harry,  and  teaches  her  what  thou  art  worth. 
By  St.  Macgrider !  ^  I  even  love  these  roysterers,  and  am  sorry 
for  that  poor  lover  who  will  never  wear  left-handed  chevron 
again.  Ay !  he  has  lost  that  which  he  will  miss  all  the  days 
of  his  life,  especially  when  he  goes  to  pull  on  his  gloves ;  ay, 
he  will  pay  but  half  a  fee  to  my  craft  in  future.  Nay,  not  a 
step  from  this  house  to-night,'  ho  continued.  *  Thou  dost  not 
leave  us,  I  promise  thee,  my  son.' 

'  I  do  not  mean  it.  But  I  will,  with  your  permission,  watch 
ill  the  street.    The  attack  may  be  renewed.' 

'And  if  it  be,'  said  Simon,  'thou  wilt  have  better  access  to 
drive  them  bi«;i;^  having  the  vantage  of  the  house.  It  is  the 
way  of  fighting  which  suits  us  burghers  best  —  that  of  resisting 
from  l)ehind  stone  walls.  Our  duty  of  watch  and  ward  teaches 
us  that  trick ;  besides,  enough  are  awake  and  astir  to  ensure 
us  pejice  and  quiet  till  morning.     So  come  in  this  way.' 

So  say  "g,  he  drew  Henry,  nothing  loth,  into  the  same  apart- 
ment where  they  had  supped,  and  where  the  old  woman,  who 
was  on  foot,  disturbed  as  others  had  been  by  the  nocturnal 
affray,  soon  roused  up  the  fire. 

'  A  \>\nrp  rslled  vulgarly  Ecclpsmaglrdle  (Errlesla  Mnct/inlh,  nut  far 
ircini  IVrtb,  still  preserves  the  memory  of  this  old  Oaelic  saint  from  utter 
Let  111'. 
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'And  now,  my  doughty  son,'  said  the  glover,  'what  li(iuor 
wilt  thou  pledge  thy  father  in?' 

Henry  Smith  had  suffered  himself  to  sink  mechanically  upon 
a  seat  of  old  black  oak,  and  now  gazed  on  the  fire,  that  Hasbed 
back  a  ruddy  li^ht  over  his  mamy  features.  He  muttered  to 
himself  half  audiblj-  - '  Good  Henry  —  brave  Henry.  Ah '.  had 
she  but  said,  dear  Henry  ! ' 

'  What  liquors  be  these  ? '  said  the  old  glover,   laugliing. 
'  My  cellar  holds  none  such ;  but  if  sack,  or  Rhenish,  or  wine  of , 
Gascony  can  serve,  why,  say  the  word  and  the  ilagon  foams, 
that  is  all.' 

'  The  kindest  thanks,'  said  the  armourer,  still  musing,  '  that 's 
more  than  she  ever  said  to  me  before  —  the  kindest  thanks  — 
what  may  not  that  stretch  to  ? ' 

'It  shall  stretch  like  kid's  leather,  man,'  said  the  glover, 
'if  thou  wilt  but  be  ruled,  and  say  what  thou  wilt  take  for  thy 
morning's  draught.' 

'Whatever  thou  wilt,  father,'  answered  the  armourer,  care- 
lessly, and  relapsed  into  the  analysis  of  Catharine's  speech  to 
him.  '  She  spoke  of  my  warm  heart ;  but  she  also  spoke  of 
my  reckless  hand.  What  earthly  thing  can  I  do  to  get  rid  of 
this  fighting  &ncy?  Certainly  I  were  best  strike  uiy  right 
hand  off,  and  nail  it  to  the  door  of  a  church,  that  it  may  never 
do  me  discredit  more.' 

'You  have  chopped  off  hands  enough  for  one  night,'  said  his 
fr  ^...  \  setting  a  flagon  of  wine  on  the  table.  '  Why  dost  thou 
vex  thyself,  man  ?  She  would  love  thee  twice  as  well  did  she 
not  see  how  thou  doatest  upon  her.  But  it  becomes  i^ciious 
now.  I  am  not  to  have  the  risk  of  my  booth  being  broken  ami 
my  house  plundered  by  the  hell-raking  followers  of  the  nobles, 
because  she  is  called  the  Fair  Maid  of  Perth,  an  't  please  ye. 
No,  she  shall  know  I  am  her  father,  and  will  have  that  obedionce 
to  which  law  and  gospel  give  me  right  I  will  have  her  thy 
wife,  Henry,  my  heart  of  gold  —  thy  wife,  my  man  of  mettle,  and 
that  before  many  weeks  are  over.  Come  —  come,  here  is  to  thy 
merry  bridal,  joUy  smith.' 

The  father  quaffed  a  large  cup,  and  filled  it  to  his  adopted 
son,  who  raised  it  slowly  to  his  head ;  then,  ere  it  had  reached 
his  lips,  replaced  it  suddenly  on  the  table  and  shook  his  head. 

'  Nay,  if  thou  wilt  not  pledge  me  to  such  a  health,  I  know 
no  one  who  will,'  said  Simon.  '  What  canst  thou  mean,  thon 
foolish  lad  1  Here  has  a  chance  hapi>ened,  which  in  a  manner 
places  her  in  thy  power,  since  from  one  end  of  the  city  to  the 
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other  all  would  cry  fie  on  her  if  she  should  say  thee  nay. 
Here  am  I,  her  father,  not  only  consenting  to  the  cutting  out 
of  the  match,  but  willing  to  see  you  two  as  closelv  united 
together  as  ever  needle  stitched  buckskin.  And  with  all  this 
on  thy  side  —  fortune,  father,  and  all  —  thou  lookest  like  a  dis- 
tracted lover  in  a  ballad,  more  like  to  pitch  thyself  into  the 
lay  than  to  woo  a  lass  that  may  be  had  for  the  asking,  if  you 
can  but  choose  the  lucky  minute.' 

'  Ay,  but  that  lucky  minute,  father !  I  question  much  if 
Catharine  ever  has  such  a  moment  to  glance  on  earth  and  its 
inhabitants  as  might  lead  her  to  listen  to  a  coarse  ignorant 
borrel  man  like  me.  I  cannot  tell  how  it  is,  father  ;  elsiewhere 
I  can  hold  up  my  head  like  another  man,  but  with  your  saintly 
daughter  I  lose  neart  and  courage,  and  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  it  would  be  wellnigh  robbing  a  holy  shrine  if  I  could 
succeed  in  surprising  her  affections.  Her  thoughts  are  too 
much  fitted  for  Heavon  to  be  wasted  on  such  a  one  as  I  am.' 

'  E'en  as  you  like,  Henry,'  answered  the  t'lover.  '  My 
daughter  is  not  courting  you  any  more  than  I  am  —  a  fair  offer 
is  no  cause  of  feud ;  only  if  you  think  that  I  will  give  in  to  her 
f(X>lish  notions  of  a  convent,  take  it  with  you  that  I  will  never 
listen  to  them.  I  love  and  honour  the  church,'  he  said,  crossing 
himself.  'I  pay  her  rights  duly  and  cheerfully  —  tithes  and 
alms,  wine  and  wax,  I  pay  them  as  justly,  I  say,  as  any  man 
in  Perth  of  my  means  doth  —  but  I  cannot  afford  the  church 
my  only  and  single  ewe-lamb  that  I  have  in  the  world.  Her 
mother  was  dear  to  me  on  earth,  and  is  now  an  angel  in  Heaven. 
Catharine  is  all  I  have  to  remind  me  of  her  I  have  lost ;  and  if 
she  goes  to  the  cloister,  it  shall  be  when  these  old  eyes  are 
closed  for  ever,  and  not  sooner.  But  as  for  you,  friend  Gow,  I 
pray  you  will  act  according  to  your  own  best  liking.  I  want  to 
force  no  wife  on  you,  I  promise  you.' 

'  Nay,  now,  you  beat  the  iron  twice  over,'  said  Henry.  •  It  is 
thus  we  always  end,  father,  by  your  being  testy  with  me  for  not 
doing  that  thin^  in  the  world  which  would  make  me  happiest, 
were  I  to  have  it  in  my  power.  Why,  father,  1  would  the  keenest 
dirk  1  ever  forged  were  sticking  in  my  heart  at  this  moment  if 
there  is  one  single  particle  in  it  that  is  not  more  your  daughter's 
property  than  my  own.  But  what  can  I  do  f  I  cannot  think 
less  of  her,  or  more  of  myself,  than  we  both  deserve  ;  and  what 
seems  to  you  so  easy  and  certain  is  to  me  as  difficult  a.s  it 
would  be  to  work  a  steel  hauberk  out  of  hards  of  flax.  But 
here  is  to  you,  father,'  he  added,  'n  a  more  cheerful  tone ;  'and 
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here  is  t"  my  fair  saint  and  Valentine,  as  I  hope  your  Catharine 
'will  be  ui  >  for  the  season.  And  let  lue  not  keep  your  old 
head  long  from  the  pillow,  but  make  interest  with  your 
feather-beii  ml  daybreak ;  and  then  you  must  be  my  guide  to 
your  daughter's  chamber-door,  and  my  apology  for  entering  it, 
to  bid  her  good-morrow,  for  the  brightest  that  the  sun  will 
awaken  in  the  city  or  for  miles  round  it' 

'  No  bad  advice,  my  son,'  said  the  honest  glover.  '  But  you, 
what  will  you  do  ?  Will  you  lie  down  beside  me,  or  take  a  \mt 
of  Conachar's  bed  ? ' 

'  Neither,'  answered  Harry  Gow ;  '  I  should  but  prevent 
your  rest,  and  for  me  this  easy-chair  is  worth  a  down  bed,  and 
I  will  sleep  like  a  sentinel,  with  my  graith  about  me.'  As  he 
spoke,  he  laid  his  hand  on  his  sword. 

'  Nay,  Heaven  send  us  no  more  need  of  weapons.  Good- 
night, or  rather  good-morrow,  till  day-peep  ;  and  the  first  who 
wakes  calls  up  the  other.' 

Thus  parted  the  two  burghers.  The  glover  retired  to  his 
bed,  and,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  to  rest.  The  lover  was  not  so 
fortunate.  His  bodily  frame  easily  bore  the  &tigue  which  he 
had  encountered  in  the  course  of  the  night,  but  nis  mind  was 
of  a  different  and  more  delicate  mould.  In  one  point  of  view, 
he  was  but  the  stout  burgher  of  his  period,  proud  alike  of  his 
art  in  making  weapons  and  wielding  them  when  made :  his 
professional  jealousy,  personal  strength,  and  skill  in  the  nse  of 
anp.s  brought  him  into  many  (]^uarrels,  which  had  made  him 
generally  feared,  and  in  some  instances  disliked.  But  with 
these  qualities  were  united  the  simple  good-nature  of  a  child, 
and  at  the  same  time  an  imaginative  and  enthusiastic  temper, 
which  seemed  little  to  correspond  with  his  labours  at  the  fiirge 
or  his  combats  in  the  field.  Perhaps  a  little  of  the  hare-brained 
and  ardent  feeling  which  he  had  picked  out  of  old  ballads,  or 
from  the  metrical  romances,  which  were  his  sole  source  of 
information  or  knowledge,  may  have  been  the  means  of  prick- 
ing him  on  to  some  of  his  achievements,  which  had  often  a  rude 
strain  of  chivalry  in  them  ;  at  least,  it  was  certain  that  his  love 
to  the  fair  Catharine  had  in  it  a  delicacy  such  as  might  have 
become  the  squire  of  low  degree,  who  was  honoured,  if  song 
speaks  truth,  with  the  smiles  of  tlie  King  of  Hungary's 
daughter.  His  sentiments  towards  her  were  certainly  as 
exalted  as  if  they  had  been  fixed  upon  an  actual  angel,  which 
made  old  Simon,  and  others  who  watched  his  conduct,  think 
that  his  passion  was  too  high  and  devotional  to  be  successful 
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with  maiden  of  mortal  mould.  "  were  mistaken,  however. 
Catharine,  coy  and  reserved  as  she  .;^  had  a  heart  which  could 
feel  and  understand  the  nature  and  depfh  of  the  armourer's 
passion;  and  whether  she  was  able  to  repay  it  or  not,  she 
had  as  much  secret  pride  in  the  attachment  of  the  redoubted 
Henry  Gow  as  a  lady  of  romance  may  be  supposed  to  have  in 
the  company  of  a  tame  lion,  who  follows  to  provide  for  and 
defend  her.  It  was  with  sentiments  of  the  most  sincere  grati- 
tude that  she  recollected,  as  she  awoke  at  dawn,  the  services  of 
Henry  durinc  the  course  of  the  eventful  night,  and  the  first 
thought  whicu  she  dwelt  U2)ou  was  the  means  of  making  him 
understand  her  feelings. 

Arising  hastily  from  be<l,  and  half  blushing  at  her  own 
purpose  — '  I  have  been  cold  to  him,  and  tierhaps  unjust ;  I  will 
not  be  un^tefiil,'  she  said  to  herself,  '  tnough  I  cannot  yield 
to  his  suit  I  will  not  wait  till  my  father  compels  me  to 
receive  him  as  my  Valentine  for  the  year  :  I  will  seek  him  out, 
and  choose  him  myself.  I  have  thought  other  girls  bold  when 
they  did  something  like  this ;  but  I  snail  thus  best  nlease  my 
father,  and  but  discharge  the  rites  due  to  good  St.  Valentine 
by  showing  my  gratitude  to  this  brave  man.' 

Hastily  slipping  on  her  dress,  which,  nevertheless,  was  left 
a  good  deal  more  disordered  than  usual,  she  tripped  down- 
stairs and  opened  the  door  of  the  chamber,  in  which,  as  she 
had  guessed,  her  lover  had  passed  the  hours  after  the  fray. 
Catharine  paused  at  the  door,  and  became  half-afiraid  of  execut. 
ing  her  purpose,  which  not  only  permitted  but  enjoined  the 
Valentines  of  the  year  to  begin  their  connexion  with  a  kiss  of 
affection.  It  was  looked  upon  as  a  peculiarly  propitious  omen 
if  the  one  party  could  find  the  other  asleep,  and  awaken  him  or 
her  by  performance  of  this  interestiiu'  ceremony. 

Never  was  a  fairer  opportunity  offered  for  commencing  this 
mystic  tie  than  that  wnich  now  presented  itself  to  Catharine. 
After  many  and  various  thoughts,  sleep  hud  at  length  overcome 
the  stout  armourer  in  the  chair  in  which  he  livd  deposited  him- 
self. His  features,  in  repose,  had  a  more  li.ni  and  manly  cast 
than  Catharine  had  thought,  who,  having  generally  seen  them 
fluctuating  between  shamefacedness  and  apprehension  of  her 
displeasure,  had  been  used  to  connect  with  them  some  idea  of 
imbecility. 

'  He  looks  very  stern,'  she  said ;  '  if  he  should  be  angry  ? 
And  then  when  he  awakes  —  we  are  alone  —  if  I  should  call 
Dorothy  —  if  I  should  wake  my  father  1    But  no !  it  is  a  thing  of 
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I^^nf  **"*  '^u*?  ^'^^^Jy  ""d  «8teriy  love  and  huuou, 
I  wiU  not  suppose  tliat  Henry  can  misconstrue  it,  and  I  w  i 

notlet  a  childish  bashfulness  put  my  gratitude  to  sW        " 

.  likf ^'  lH'"^P^  *'*'°8  **»®  flo«'  of  ^  apaitiient  with 
a  hght^  though  hesitototng.  step,  and  a  cheek  criiSoned  at  her 
own  purpose ;  and  ghding  to  the  chair  of  the  sleeper,  dropS 

TK^"i"P°i![ ''"'  ^'Pf  f  ''4*  *«  >f  *  rose-leaf  had  fellen  on  tE 
The  slumbers  must  have  been  slight  which  such  a  touch  cS 
dispel,  and  the  dreams  of  the  simper  must  needs  have  £„ 
connected  with  the  cause  of  theTnterruption,  since  Hem 
instantk  starting  up,  caught  the  maiden  in  his  Sm"  a S 
attempted  to  return  m  ecstasy  the  salute  which  had  broke. 
hlr'^K;  >*5*tbfrine  struggled  in  his  embrace;  and  a 
her  eftorte  implied  alarmed  modesty  rather  than  maidenly 
coyness  her  bashful  lover  suffered  her  to  escape  a  gmsp 
mSi  her  strength  could  not^ave  extri 

'Nay  be  not  angry,  ^ood  Henry,'  said  Catharine,  in  the 
kindes  tone,  to  her  sun,^sed  lover/  « I  have  paid  my  vows  to 
St  Valentme,  to  show  how  I  value  the  mate  which  he  has  sent 

dar^  to  refube  thee  the  revenge  you  may  claim  for  a  broken 


Bt  not  that  be  a  hinderance,'  said  the  old  glover,  rushing 
in  ecstasy  mto  the  room ;  •  to  her,  mith  -  to  her :  strike  while 

He  sSS?  ^  "^^^  *  *'  "'^^  *°  *°*  *^®®P^°8  ^"'^^ 

,  Thus  encouraged,  Henry,  though  perhaps  with  less  alarming 
^l^^lLt^l  ^"^  *^«  blushing  maiden  in  his  arms,  who 
submitted  with  a  tolerable  crace  to  receive  repayment  of  her 
MJute,  a  dozen  timM  repeated,  and  with  an  energy  very  different 
from  that  which  had  provoked  such  severe  retaliation  At 
length  she  again  extricated  herself  from  her  Ic  -'s  anas,  and, 
as  If  frightened  and  repenting  what  she  had  done,  threw  herself 
into  a  seat,  and  covered  her  face  with  her  hands 

'Cheer  up  thou  silly  girl,'  said  her  father,  'and  be  not 
ashamed  that  thou  hast  made  the  two  happiest  men  in  Perth, 
since  thy  old  father  is  one  of  them.  Never  was  kiss  so  well 
bestowed,  and  meet  it  is  that  it  should  be  suitably  returned, 
liook  up,  my  darling!  look  up,  and  let  me  see  thee  give  but 
one  smile  By  my  honest  word,  the  sun  that  now  rises  over 
our  foir  city  shows  no  sight  that  can  give  me  greater  pleasure. 
What,  he  continued,  m  a  jocose  tone,  'thou  thoughtst  thou 
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hadst  Jamie  Keddie's  ring,*  and  coaldst  walk  invisible  1  but 
not  so,  my  fidiy  of  the  dawning.  Just  as  I  was  about  to  rise, 
I  heard  toy  chamber  door  open,  and  watched  thee  downstairs, 
not  to  protect  thee  against  this  sleepy-headed  Hennr,  but  to 
see  with  my  owu  delighted  eyes  my  beloved  girl  do  that  which 
her  father  most  wished.  Come,  put  down  these  foolish  hands, 
and  though  thou  blushest  a  little,  it  will  only  the  better  mce 
St.  Valentine's  mom,  when  bluahes  best  become  a  maiden's 

As  Simnn  Glover  spoke,  he  nulled  away,  with  gentle  violence, 
the  hands  whi  'i  hid  his  daughter's  face.  She  blushed  deeply 
indeed,  but  there  was  more  than  maiden's  shame  in  her  fece, 
and  her  eyes  were  fiat  filling  with  tears. 

'  What !  weepiuo'.  lo'  e  ? '  continued  her  fiither ;  •  nay  —  nav, 
this  is  more  than  need.    Henry,  help  me  to  comfort  this  little 

Catharine  made  an  effort  to  collect  herself  and  to  smile,  but 
the  smile  was  of  a  melancholy  and  serious  cast. 

'  I  only  meant  to  say,  fiither,'  said  the  Fair  Maid  of  Perth, 
with  continued  exertion,  *  that  in  choosing  Henry  Gow  for  my 
Valentine,  and  rendering  to  him  the  rights  and  greeting  of  the 
morning,  according  to  wonted  custom,  I  meant  but  to  show  my 
gratitude  to  him  for  his  manly  and  fiiithful  service,  and  my 
obedience  to  you.  But  do  not  lead  him  to  think  — and,  oh, 
dearest  father,  do  not  yourself  entertain  an  idea  —  that  I  meant 
more  than  what  the  promise  to  be  his  faithful  and  affectionate 
Valentine  through  the  year  requires  of  me.'   ,  . 

« Ay ay  —  ay  —  ay,  we  understand  it  all,'  said  Simon,  in  the 

soothing  tone  which  nurses  apply  to  children.  'We  understand 
what  the  meaning  is ;  enough  for  once  —  enough  for  once.  Thou 
shalt  not  be  frightened  or  hurried.  Loving,  true,  and  feithful 
Valentines  are  ye,  and  the  rest  as  Heaven  and  opportunity 
d  '  permit.  Come,  prithee,  have  done  :  wring  not  thy  tiny 
,,  nor  fear  farther  persecution  now.  Thou  hast  done 
bravely,  excellently.  And  now,  away  to  Dorothy,  and  call  up 
the  old  sluggard  ;  we  must  have  a  substantial  breakfast,  after 
a  night  of  confusion  and  a  morning  of  joy,  and  thy  hand  will 
be  needed  to  prepare  for  us  some  of  these  delicate  cakes  w^ich 
no  one  can  make  but  thyself;  and  well  hast  thou  a  nght  to  the 
secret,  seeing  who  taught  it  thee.  Ah  !  health  to  the  soul  of 
thy  dearest  mother,'  he  added,  with  a  sigh  ;  '  how  bl^he  would 
she  have  been  to  see  this  happy  St  Valentine's  morning ! 


:if' 
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m^^^f^*  took  the  opportunity  of  wcape  Tihich  was  thus 
mren  her,  wd  glided  from  the  room.    To  fienry  it  .seeiue.l  a 

!lft  fKr""  tf  •'^PiT'^.'^".**'*  *'«*^«»  at  mid-day,  a,S 
left  the  world  in  sudden  obscurity.    Even  the  high  .u^Hed 

hopes  wiUi  which  the  late  incident  had  filled  him  beKanIo 

quail,  as  he  reflected  upon  her  altered  demeanour  -  the  tears  n 

her  ejres,  the  obvious  fear  which  occupied  her  fmtures  ai.d 

permi^  that  the  advances  which  she  had  made  to  him  were 
limited  to  the  character  with  which  the  rites  of  the  day  had 
mvested  him.  Her  father  looked  on  his  faUen  conutl,^ 
with  something  like  surprise  and  displeasure. 

In  the  name  of  good  St.  John,  what  has  befallen  you  tliat 
makes  you  look  as  grave  as  an  owl,  when  a  lad  of  your  spirit 

L^*"^'^  'r*'*',*  ^*"7  ^^'  t*»«  Voot  girl  as  you  pre  en.L 
ought  to  be  as  lively  as  a  lark?'        *^       *  ^      p  tiuui, 

•Ahw,  father!'  replied  the  crestfallen  lover,  'there  is  that 
written  on  lier  brow  which  says  siie  loves  me  well  enou-'h  to  be 
my  Valentine,  especially  since  you  wish  it,  but  not  welfeuouch 
to  be  my  wife  *' 

•Now  a  pUpue  on  thee  for  a  cold,  down-hearted  goosecap' 
answered  the  &ther.    'I  can  read  a  woman's  brow  as  well,  aud 

Vh!I\uf  ?''^"'/"'*  ^^^"  ^,  "O  such  matter  on  hers. 
What,  the  foul  fiend,  man!  there  thou  wast  lying  like  a  lurd 
m  tUv  elbow-chair,  as  sound  asleep  as  a  judge,  when,  Imd-st 
thou  teen  a  lover  of  any  spirit,  thou  wouldst  have  been  wu^J 
ing  the  east  for  the  first  ra^  of  the  sun.  But  there  thou  layest 
snoring  I  warrant,  thinking  nought  about  her,  or  anytl.irw 
else ;  and  the  poor  giri  nses  at  peep  of  day,  lest  any  one  else 
should  pick  up  her  most  nrec.ous  and  vigTlant  Valentine,  and 
wakes  thee  with  a  grace  winch  -so  help  me,  St.  Macgridor  •- 
would  have  put  lift  ,  an  anvil ;  and  thou  awakest  to  lone,  and 
mne,  and  moan,  a^  it  she  had  drawn  a  hot  iron  across  thy  lips .' 

f.7ll?  A^k  ^""^  1®  ¥A  "^"^  ""^^  ^^^''^^  on  the  errand, 
ar. J  bound  thee  for  thy  Valentine  service  to  that  bundle  of 
dry  bones,  with  never  a  tooth  in  her  head.  She  were  fittest 
Valentine  m  Perth  for  so  craven  a  wooer.' 

'As  to  craven,  father, 'answered  the  smith,  'there  are  twenty 
good  cocks,  whose  combs  I  have  plucked,  can  tell  thee  if  I  am 
craven  or  no  And  Heaven  knows  that  I  would  give  my  .'ood 
land  held  by  burgess'  tenure,  with  smithy,  bellows,  tongs, 
anvil,  .-inH  h,  providing  it  would  make  your  view  of  the  matter 
tne  .ruv    .j.     But  it  is  not  of  her  coyness  or  her  blushes  that 
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I  speak ;  it  is  of  the  paleness  which  so  soon  followed  the  red, 
aiia  clJitVied  it  from  her  cheeks ;  and  it  is  of  the  tears  which 
succeeded.  It  was  like  the  Anril  shower  stealing  upon  and 
obNCuring  the  fiurest  dawning  toat  ever  beamed  over  tne  Tay.' 

'Tutti  taitti,'  replied  the  glover;  'neither  Rome  nor  Perth 
were  built  in  a  day.  Thou  ha-^t  fished  salmon  a  thou8uiiil 
times  and  mightst  have  taken  '  lesson.  When  the  fish  has 
taken  the  fly,  to  pull  a  hard  strain  on  the  line  would  snap  the 
tackle  to  pieces,  were  it  made  of  wire.  Ease  vour  hand,  man, 
and  let  him  rise ;  take  leisure,  and  in  half  an  hour  thou  layest 
bim  on  the  banL  There  is  a  beginning  as  fair  as  you  could 
wish,  unless  you  expect  the  poor  wench  to  come  to  thy  bedside 
as  she  did  to  thy  chair  ;  and  that  is  not  the  fashion  of  modest 
maidens.  But  observe  me ;  after  we  have  had  our  breakfast, 
I  will  take  care  thou  hast  an  opportunity  to  speak  thy  mind  ; 
only  beware  thou  be  neither  too  backward  nor  presd  her  too 
Liird.  Give  her  line  enough,  but  do  not  slack  too  &st,  and 
my  life  for  yours  upon  the  issue.' 

'Do  what  I  can,  lather,'  answered  Henry,  'you  will  always 
lay  the  blame  (  :  me  —  either  that  I  give  too  much  head  or  that 
1  strain  the  ta,L>:ae.  I  would  give  trie  best  haberg.  ^n  I  ever 
wrought,  that  the  difficulty  in  truth  rested  with  me,  for  there 
were  then  the  better  chance  of  its  being  removed.  I  own, 
however,  I  am  but  an  ass  in  the  trick  of  bnnging  about  such 
discourse  as  is  to  the  purpose  for  the  occasion.' 

'Come  into  the  boutn  with  me,  my  son,  and  I  will  furnish 
thee  with  a  fitting  theme.  Thou  knowest  the  maiden  who 
ventures  to  kiss  a  sleeping  man  wins  of  him  a  pftir  of  gloves. 
Come  to  my  booth  ;  thou  shalt  have  a  pair  of  delicate  kid-skin 
tliat  will  exactly  suit  her  hand  and  arm.  I  was  thinking  of  her 
poor  mother  when  I  shaped  thera,'  added  honest  Simon,  with  a 
sigh ;  '  and  except  Catharine,  T  kno'v  not  t^  wo'nan  in  Scot- 
land whom  they  would  fit,  though  I  have  isured  most  of 
the  high  beauties  of  the  court.  Cfuie  vn'.  jae,  I  say,  and 
thou  slialt  be  provided  with  a  th^me  to  \.ag  thy  tongue  upon, 
providing  thou  hast  courage  and  cai>i,iou  to  stand  by  thee  iii 
thy  wooing.' 


^        'il 


CHAPTER  VI 


Never  to  man  sLoll  Catharine  give  her  hand. 

Taming  of  the  Shrew. 

THE  break&st  was  served,  and  the  thin  soft  cakes,  made 
of  flour  and  honey  according  to  the  family  receipt,  were 
not  only  commended  with  all  the  partiality  of  a  father 
and  a  lover,  but  done  liberal  justice  to  in  the  mode  which  is 
best  proof  of  cake  as  well  as  pudding.  They  talked,  jested, 
and  laughed.  Catharine,  too,  nad  recovered  her  equanimity 
where  the  dames  and  damsels  of  the  period  were  apt  to  lose 
theirs  —  in  the  kitchen,  namely,  and  in  the  superintendence  of 
household  affairs,  in  which  she  was  an  adept.  I  question  much 
if  the  perusal  of  Seneca  for  as  long  a  period  would  have  had 
equal  effect  in  composing  her  mind. 

Old  Dorothy  sat  down  at  the  board-end,  as  was  the  home- 
spun fashion  of  the  period ;  and  so  much  were  the  two  men 
amused  with  their  own  conversation,  and  Catharine  occupied 
either  in  attending  to  them  or  with  her  own  reflections,  that 
the  old  woman  was  the  first  who  observed  the  absence  of  the 
boy  Conachar. 

'  It  is  true,'  said  the  master  glover ;  '  ^o  call  him,  the  idle 
Highland  loon.  He  was  not  seen  last  night  during  the  fray 
neither,  at  least  I  saw  him  not.     Did  any  of  you  observe  him  ? ' 

The  reply  was  negative  ;  and  Henry's  observation  followed  — 

'  There  are  times  when  Highlanders  can  couch  like  their  own 
deer  —  ay,  and  run  from  danger  too  as  fast.  I  have  seen  them 
do  so  myself,  for  the  matter  of  that.' 

'  And  there  are  times,'  replied  Simon,  *  when  Kins  Arthur 
and  his  Round  Table  could  not  make  stand  against  them.  I 
wish,  Henrv,  you  would  speak  more  reverently  of  the  High- 
landers. They  are  often  in  Perth,  both  alone  and  in  numbers, 
and  you  ought  to  keep  peace  with  them  so  long  as  they  will 
keep  peace  with  you,' 
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An  answer  of  defiance  rose  to  Henry's  lips,  but  he  prudently 
suppressed  it  '  Why,  thou  knowest,  &ther,'  he  saio,  smiling, 
'that  we  handicrafts  be  t  love  the  folks  we  live  by ;  now,  my 
craft  provides  for  valiant  and  noble  kuights,  gentle  squires  and 
pages,  stout  men-at-arms,  and  others  that  wear  the  weapons 
which  we  make.  It  is  natural  I  should  like  the  Ruthvens, 
the  Lindsays,  the  Ogilvys,  the  Oliphants,  and  so  many  others 
of  our  brave  and  noble  neighbours,  who  are  sheathed  in  steel 
of  my  making,  like  so  many  paladins,  better  than  those  naked, 
snatching  mountaineers,  who  are  ever  doing  us  wrong,  especi- 
ally since  no  five  of  each  clan  have  a  rusty  shirt  of  mail  as  old 
as  their  brattach ;  and  that  is  but  the  work  of  the  clumsy  clan 
smith  after  all,  who  is  no  member  of  our  honourable  mystery, 
but  simply  works  at  the  anvil,  where  his  father  wrought  before 
him.  I  say,  such  people  can  have  no  &vour  in  the  eyes  of  an 
honest  craftsman.' 

'  Well  —  well,'  answered  Simon  ;  •  I  prithee  let  the  matter  rest 
even  now,  for  here  comes  the  loitering  boy,  and,  thougb  it  is  a 
holyday  mom,  I  want  no  more  bloody  puddings.' 

The  vouth  entered  accordingly.  His  face  was  pale,  his  eyes 
red,  and  there  was  an  air  of  discomposure  about  his  whole  per- 
son. He  sat  down  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table,  opposite  to 
Dorothy,  and  crossed  himself,  as  if  preparing  for  his  morning's 
meal.  As  he  did  not  help  himself  to  any  food,  Catharine  offered 
him  a  platter  containing  some  of  the  cakes  which  had  met  with 
such  general  approbation.  At  first  he  rejected  her  offered  kind- 
ness rather  suflenly ;  but  on  her  repeating  the  offer  with  a  smile 
of  good-will,  he  took  a  cake  in  his  hand,  broke  it,  and  was  about 
to  eat  a  morsel,  when  the  effort  to  swallow  seemed  almost  too 
much  for  him  ;  and  though  he  succeeded,  he  did  not  repeat  it. 

'  You  have  a  bad  appetite  for  St.  Valentine's  morning,  Con- 
achar,'  said  his  good-humoured  master;  'and  yet  I  think  you 
must  have  slept  soundly  the  night  before,  since  I  conclude  you 
were  not  disturbed  by  the  noise  of  the  scuffle.  Why,  I  thought 
a  lively  glune-amie  would  have  been  at  his  master's  side,  dirk 
in  hand,  at  the  first  sound  of  danger  which  arose  within  a  mile 
of  us.' 

'  I  heard  but  an  indistinct  noise,'  said  the  youth,  his  face 
glowing  suddenly  like  a  heated  coal, '  which  I  took  for  the  shout 
of  some  merry  revellers  ;  and  you  are  wont  to  bid  me  never 
open  door  or  window,  or  alarm  the  house,  on  the  score  of  such 
folly.' 

'Well  — well,'  said  Simon;  'I  thought  a  Highlander  would 
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have  known  better  the  difference  betwixt  the  clash  of  swords 
and  the  twr.aging  on  harps,  the  wild  war-cry  and  the  merry 
hunt  8  up.     But  let  it  pass,  boy ;  I  am  glad  thou  art  losing  thv 

auarrelsome  fashions.     Eat  thy  breakfast,  any  way,  as  Ihave 
lat  to  employ  thee  which  requires  haste.' 

'  I  have  break&sted  already,  and  am  in  haste  myself  I  am 
for  the  hills.    Have  you  any  message  to  my  fiither?' 

'None,'  replied  the  glover,  in  some  surprise  ;  ' but  art  thou 
beside  thyself,  boy  ?  or  what  a  vengeance  takes  thee  from  the 
city,  like  the  wing  of  the  whirlwind  t ' 

'My  warning  has  been  sudden,'  said  Conachar,  speaking  with 
difficulty ;  but  whether  arising  from  the  hesitation  incidental 
to  the  use  of  a  foreign  language,  or  whether  from  some  other 
cause,  could  not  easily  be  distinguished.  '  There  is  to  be  a 
meeting— a  great  hunting '    Here  he  stopped. 

'  And  when  are  vou  to  return  from  this  blessed  hunting  ? ' 
said  his  master ;  '  that  is,  if  I  may  make  so  bold  as  to  ask.' 

'  I  cannot  exactly  answer,'  replied  the  apprentice.  '  Perhaps 
never,  if  such  be  my  father's  pleasr.re,'  continued  Conachar, 
with  assumed  indifference. 

'  I  thought,'  said  Simon  Glover,  rather  seriously,  '  that  all 
this  was  to  be  laid  aside,  when  at  earnest  intercession  I  took 
you  under  my  roof  I  thought  that  when  I  undertook,  \mng 
very  loth  to  do  so,  to  teach  you  an  honest  trade,  we  were  to 
hear  no  more  of  hunting,  or  hosting,  or  clan-gatherings,  or  any 
matters  of  the  kind  ? ' 

'I  was  not  consulted  when  I  was  sent  hither,'  said  the  lad, 
haughtily.    'I  cannot  tell  what  the  terms  were.' 

'  But  I  can  tell  you,  sir  Conachar,'  said  the  glover,  an^jrily, 
'  that  there  is  no  feshion  of  honesty  in  binding  yourself  to  an 
honest  craftaman,  and  spoiling  more  hides  than  your  own  is 
worth ;  and  now,  when  you  are  of  age  to  be  of  some  service,  in 
taking  up  the  disposal  of  your  time  at  your  pleasure,  as  if  it 
were  your  own  property,  not  your  master's.' 

'Reckon  with  my  father  about  that,'  answered  Coni-^har ;  'he 
will  pay  you  gallantly  —  a  French  mutton  for  every  hide  I  have 
spoiled,  and  a  fat  cow  or  bullock  for  each  day  I  have  been  absent.' 

'Close  with  him,  friend  Glover  — close  with  him,'  said  the 
armourer,  drily.  'Thou  wilt  be  paid  gallantly  at  least,  if  not 
honestly.  Methinks  I  would  like  to  know  how  many  purses 
have  been  emptied  to  fill  the  goat-skin  sporran  *  that  is  to  be 
so  free  to  you  of  its  gold,  and  whose  pastures  the  bullocks  have 

'  See  Note  17. 
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been  calved  in  that  are  to  be  sent  down  to  yoa  from  the 
Grampian  passes.' 

'  You  remind  me,  friend,'  said  the  Highland  youth,  turning 
haughtily  towards  the  smith,  '  that  I  have  also  a  reckoning  to 
hold  with  you.' 

'Keep  at  arm's-length,  then,'  said  Henry,  extending  his 
brawny  arm  :  '  I  will  have  no  more  close  hugs  —  no  more 
bodkin  work,  like  last  night.  I  care  little  for  a  wasp's  sting, 
yet  I  will  not  allow  the  insect  to  come  near  me  if  I  have 
warning.' 

Conachar  smiled  contemptuously.  '  I  meant  thee  no  harm,' 
he  said.  '  My  father's  son  did  thee  bat  too  much  honour  to 
spill  such  churl's  blood.  I  will  pay  you  for  it  by  the  drop,  that 
it  may  be  dried  up,  and  no  longer  soil  my  fingers.' 

'  Peace,  thou  bragging  ape ! '  said  the  smith  :  '  the  blood  of 
a  true  man  cannot  be  valued  in  gold.  The  only  expiation 
would  be  that  thou  shouldst  come  a  mile  into  the  I^w  Country 
with  two  of  the  strongest  galloglasses  of  thy  clan ;  and  while 
I  dealt  with  them,  I  would  leave  thee  to  the  correction  of  my 
apprentice,  little  Jankin.' 

Here  Catharine  interposed.  'Peace,'  she  said,  'my  trusty 
Valentine,  whom  I  have  a  right  to  command  ;  and  peace  you, 
Conachar,  who  ought  to  obey  me  as  your  master's  daughter. 
It  is  ill  done  to  awaken  again  on  the  morrow  the  evil  which  has 
been  laid  to  sleep  at  night.' 

'Farewell,  then,  master,'  said  Conachar,  after  another  look 
of  scorn  at  the  smith,  which  he  only  answered  with  a  laugh 
—  'farewell !  and  I  thank  you  for  your  kindness,  which  has  been 
more  than  I  deserved.  If  I  have  at  times  seemed  less  than 
thankful,  it  was  the  fault  of  circumstances,  and  not  of  uy  will. 

Catharine '    He  cast  upon  the  maiden  a  look  of  strong 

emotion,  in  which  various  feelings  were  oleaded.  He  hesitated, 
as  if  to  say  something,  aid  at  length  turned  away  with  the 
single  word  '  farewell.'  Five  minutes  afterwards,  with  Highland 
buskins  on  his  feet  and  a  small  bundle  in  his  hand,  he  passed 
through  the  north  gate  of  Perth,  and  directed  his  course  to  the 
Highlands. 

'There  goes  enough  of  beggary  and  of  pride  for  a  whole 
Highland  clan,'  said  Henry.  '  He  talks  as  familiarly  of  gold 
pieces  as  I  would  of  silver  pennies,  and  yet  I  will  be  sworn 
that  the  thumb  of  his  mother's  worsted  glove  might  hold  the 
treasure  of  the  whole  clan.' 

'  Like  enough,'  said  the  glover,  laughing  at  the  idea ;  '  his 
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mother  was  a  large-boned  woman,  especially  in  the  fingers  and 
wnst. 

'And  as  for  cattle,'  continued  Henry,  'I  reckon  his  father 
and  brothers  steal  sheep  by  one  at  a  time.' 
^   'The  less  we  say  of  them  the  better,'  said  the  glover,  becom- 
mg  agam  grave.     '  Brothers  he  hath  none ;  his  father  is  a 

Eowerfnl  man  —  hath  long  hands  —  reaches  as  fiir  as  he  can  and 
ears  &rther  than  it  is  necessary  to  talk  of  him.'  ' 

'And  yet  he  hath  bound  his  only  son  apprentice  to  a  glover 
m  Perth t'  said  Henry.  'Why,  I  should  have  thought  the 
gentle  craft,  as  it  is  called,  of  St  Crispin  would  have  suited 
him  best ;  and  that,  if  the  son  of  some  great  Mac  or  0  was  to 
become  aii  artisan,  it  could  only  be  in  3ie  craft  where  princes 
set  him  the  example.' 

This  remark,  toough  ironical,  seemed  to  awaken  our  friend 
Simon  s  sense  of  professional  dignity,  which  was  a  prevailing 
feehng  that  marked  the  manners  of  the  artisans  of  the  time. 

'  You  err,  son  Henry,'  he  replied,  with  much  gravity  :  '  the 
glovers*  are  the  more  honourable  craft  of  the  two,  in  regard 
they  provide  for  the  accommodation  of  the  hands,  whereas  the 
shoemakers  and  cordwainers  do  but  work  for  the  feet' 

•Both  equally  necessary  members  of  the  body  corporate' 
said  Henry,  whose  fether  had  been  a  cordwainer. 

'It  mav  be  so,  my  son,'  said  the  glover ;  'but  not  both  alike 
honourable.  Bethink  you,  that  we  employ  the  hands  as  pledges 
of  friendship  and  good  feith,  and  the  feet  have  no  such  privilege. 
Brave  men  fight  with  their  hands  ;  cowards  employ  their  feet  in 
flight  A  glove  is  borne  aloft ;  a  shoe  is  trampled  in  the  mire. 
A  man  greets  a  friend  with  his  open  hand  ;  hi  spurns  a  dog,  or 
one  whom  he  holds  as  mean  as  a  dog,  with  his  advanced  foot.  A 
glove  on  the  point  of  a  spear  is  a  sign  and  pledge  of  faith  all 
the  wide  world  over,  as  a  gauntlet  flung  down  is  a  gage  of 
kmghtly  battle ;  while  I  know  no  other  emblem  belonging  to 
an  old  shoe,  except  that  some  crones  will  fling  them  after  a  man 
by  way  of  good  luck,  in  which  practice  I  avow  myself  to  entertain 
no  confidence.' 

'  Nay,'  said  the  smith,  amused  with  his  friend's  eloquent 
pleading  for  the  dignity  of  the  art  he  practised,  '  I  am  not  the 
man,  I  promise  you,  to  disparage  the  glover's  mystery.  Bethink 
you,  I  am  myself  a  maker  of  gauntlets.  But  the  dignity  of 
your  ancient  craft  removes  not  my  wonder,  that  the  father  of 
this  Conachar  suffered  his  son  to  learn  a  trade  of  any  kind  from 

»  See  Note  18. 
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a  Lowland  craftsman,  holding  us,  as  thej^  do,  altogether  beneath 
their  magnificent  degree,  and  a  race  of  contemptible  drudges, 
unworthy  of  any  other  tate  than  to  be  ill-used  and  plundered, 
as  often  as  these  bare-breeched  dunniewassals  see  safety  and 
convenience  for  doing  so.' 

'  Ay,'  answered  the  glover,  '  but  there  were  powerful  reasons 

for for '  he  withheld  something  which  seemed  upon  his 

lips,  and  went  on  — '  for  Conachar's  father  acting  as  he  did. 
Weil,  I  have  played  fair  with  him,  and  I  do  not  doubt  but  he 
will  act  honourably  by  me.  But  Conachar's  sudden  leave- 
taking  has  put  me  to  some  inconvenience.  He  had  things 
uuder  his  cnarge.     I  must  look  through  the  booth.' 

'  Can  1  help  you,  father  ? '  said  Henry  Gow,  deceived  by  the 
earnestness  of  his  manner. 

'You  !  —  no,'  said  Simon,  with  a  dryness  which  made  Henry 
so  sensible  of  the  simplicity  of  his  proposal,  that  he  blushed  to 
the  eyes  at  his  own  duhiess  of  comprehension,  in  a  matter 
where  love  ought  to  have  induced  him  to  take  his  cue  easily  up. 
'  You,  Catharine,'  said  the  glover,  as  he  left  the  room, '  entertam 
your  Valentine  fc^r  five  minutes,  and  see  he  departs  not  till  my 
return.  Come  hither  with  me,  old  Dorothy,  and  bestir  thy 
limbs  in  my  behalf.' 

He  left  the  room,  followed  by  the  old  woman ;  and  Heniy 
Smith  remained  with  Catharine,  almost  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  entirely  alone.  There  was  embarrassment  on  the  maiden's 
part,  and  awkwardness  on  that  of  the  lover,  for  about  a  minute ; 
when  Henry,  calling  up  his  courage,  pulled  the  gloves  out  of 
his  pcjket  with  which  Simon  had  supplied  him,  and  asked  her 
to  iwrmit  one  who  had  been  so  highly  graced  that  morning  to 
pay  the  usual  penalty  for  being  asleep  at  the  moment  when  he 
would  have  §iven  the  slumbers  of  a  whole  twelvemonth  to  be 
awake  for  a  single  minute. 

'  Nay,  but,'  said  Catharine,  '  the  fulfilment  of  my  homage  co 
St.  Valentine  infers  no  such  penalty  as  you  desire  to  pay,  and 
I  cannot  therefore  think  of  accepting  them.' 

'These  gloves,'  said  Henry,  advancing  his  seat  insidiously 
towards  Catharine  as  he  spoke,  '  were  wi-ought  by  the  hands 
that  are  dearest  to  you ;  and  see  —  they  are  shaped_for  your 
own."  He  extended  them  as  he  spoke,  and  taking  her  arm  in 
his  robust  hand,  spread  the  gloves  beside  it  to  .^how  how  well 
the\  fitted.  'Look  at  that  taper  arm,'  he  said,  'look  at  thesp 
simill  fingers ;  think  who  sewed  tb.ese  seams  of  silk  and  golr 
ami  think  whether  the  glove  and  the  arm  which  alone  th 
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glove  am  fit  ought  to  remain  separate,  because  the  poor  cK.ve 
has  had  the  misfortune  to  be  for  a  passing  minute  in  the 
keeping  of  a  hand  so  swart  and  rough  as  mine.' 
^  •  They  are  welcome  as  coming  from  my  father,'  said  Catharine 
and  surely  not  less  so  as  coming  from  my  friend  Uiul  there 
was  an  emphasis  on  the  word),  as  well  as  my  Valentine  an.l 
preserver. 

•Let  me  aid  to  do  them  on,'  said  the  smith,  bringing  himself 
yet  closer  to  -her  side  ;  '  they  may  seem  a  little  over-titrht  at 
farst,  and  you  may  require  some  assistance.' 

•  You  are  skilful  in  such  service,  good  Henry  Gow,'  said  the 
maiden,  smiling,  but  at  the  same  time  drawing  farther  from 
her  lover. 

'In  good  faith,  no,'  said  Henry,  shaking  his  head  :  •  my  ex- 
perience has  been  m  donning  steel  gauntlets  on  mailed  kniL'hts 
more  than  m  fitting  embroidered  gloves  upon  maidens.' 

'  I  will  trouble  you  then  no  further,  and  Dorothy  shall  aid 
me,  though  there  needs  no  assistance;  my  father's  eye  and 
fingers  are  faithful  to  his  craft  :  what  work  he  puts  through 
his  hands  is  alwaj^s  true  to  the  measure.' 

'  ^\  ^%  be  convinced  of  it,'  said  the  smith  — '  let  me  see  that 
these  slender  gloves  actually  match  the  hands  they  were  made 
for. 

'Some  other  time,  good  Henry,'  answered  the  maiden  'I 
will  wear  the  gloves  in  honour  of  St.  Valentine,  and  the  mate 
he  has  sent  me  for  the  season.  I  would  to  Heaven  I  could 
pleMure  nay  father  as  well  in  weightier  matters  :  at  present  the 
perfume  of  the  leather  harms  the  headache  I  have  had  .since 
morning. 

•  Headache,  dearest  maiden  ! '  echoed  her  lover. 

'If  you  call  it  heartache,  you  will  not  misname  it,'  said 
tathann^  with  a  sigh,  and  proceeded  to  speak  in  a  very  seiiuus 
tone.  Henry,  she  said,  '  I  am  going  perhaps  to  be  as  bold  as 
1  gave  you  reason  to  think  me  this  morning ;  for  I  am  about  to 
speak  the  first  upon  a  subject  on  which,  it  may  well  be,  I  ou^'ht 
to  wait  till  I  had  to  answer  you.  But  I  cannot,  after  what  has 
happened  this  morning,  suffer  my  feelings  towards  you  to  re- 
main unexplained,  withou  the  possibility  of  my  being  greatly 
misconceived.  Nay,  do  not  answer  till  you  have  heard  me  nut 
>  3U  are  brave,  Henry,  beyond  most  men,  honest  and  true  as 
the  steel  you  work  upon ' 

'  Stop  —  stop,  Catnarine,  for  mercy's  sake !    You  never  said 
so  much  that  was  good  concerning  me,  save  to  introdu  e  some 
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censare,  of  whicb  your  praises  were 
am  honest,  and  so  forth,  you  would  ly, 
brawler,  and  common  sworder  or  stui     >•.' 

'  1  should  injure  both  myself  and  y  in  calling  you  such. 
yo,  Henry,  to  no  common  stabber,  had  h^  worn  a  plume  in  his 
bonnet  and  gold  spurs  on  his  heels,  would  Catharine  Glover 
have  offered  the  little  §race  she  has  this  day  voluntarily  done 
to  you.  If  I  have  at  times  dwelt  severely  upon  the  proneness 
of  your  spirit  to  anger,  and  of  your  hand  tr  "fe,  it  is  because 
I  would  nave  you,  if  I  could  -su  persuade  you,  hate  in  yourself 
the  sins  of  vanity  and  wrath  by  which  you  are  most  easily  beset. 
I  have  spoken  on  the  topic  more  to  akrm  your  own  conscience 
than  tojBxpress  my  opinion.  I  know  as  well  as  my  father  that, 
in  these  forlorn  and  desperate  days,  the  whole  custonas  of  our 
nation,  nay,  of  every  Chnstian  nation,  may  be  Quoted  in  favour 
of  bloody  quarrels  for  trifling  causes,  of  the  taking  deadly  and 
deep  revenge  for  slight  offences,  and  the  slaughter  of  each 
other  for  emulation  of  honour,  or  often  in  mere  sport  But 
I  know  that  for  all  these  things  we  shall  one  day  be  called  into 
judgment;  and  fain  would  I  convince  thee,  my  brave  and 
generous  friend,  to  listen  oftener  to  the  dictates  of  thy  good 
heart,  and  take  less  pride  in  the  strength  and  dexterity  of  thy 
unsparing  arm.' 

'  I  am  —  I  am  convinced,  Catharine,'  exclaimed  Henry  :  '  thy 
words  shall  henceforward  be  a  law  to  me.  I  have  done  enough, 
far  too  much,  indeed,  for  proof  of  my  bodily  strength  and 
courage ;  but  it  is  only  from  you,  Catharine,  that  I  can  lear-  . 
better  way  of  thinking.  Remember,  my  fair  Valentine,  t;hat 
my  ambition  of  distinction  in  aru's,  and  my  love  of  strife,  if  it 
can  be  called  such,  do  not  fight  even-handed  with  my  reason 
and  my  milder  dispositions,  but  have  their  patrons  and  sticklers 
to  egg  them  on.  Is  there  a  quarrel,  and  suppose  that  I, 
thinking  on  your  counsels,  am  something  loth  to  engage  in  it, 
believe  you  1  j,m  left  to  decide  between  peace  or  war  at  my 
own  choosing  ?  Not  so,  by  St.  Mary !  there  are  a  andred 
round  me  to  stir  me  on.  "  Why,  how  now,  Smith,  is  thy  main- 
spring rusted  ] "  says  one.  "  Jolly  Henry  is  deaf  on  the  quarrel- 
ling ear  this  morning,"  says  another.  "Stand  to  it,  for  the 
honour  of  Perth,"  says  my  Lord  the  Provost.  "  Harry  against 
them  for  a  gold  noble,"  cries  your  father,  perhaps.  Now,  what 
can  a  poor  fellow  do,  Catharine,  when  all  are  hallooing  him  on 
in  the  devil's  name,  and  not  a  soul  putting  in  a  word  on  the 
other  side  ? ' 
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•Nay,  I  know  the  devil  has  fectors  enough  to  utter  hi. 
wares,'  said  Catharine ;  •  but  it  is  our  duty  to  Jespise  sS  i 
Mpments,  though  they  may  be  pleaded  eveu  by  tfS  to  Jhl' 
we  owe  much  love  and  honour.'  "* 

i-i7j®'*  t^T  f'®  *¥  °>"«*reK  with  their  romaunts  and 
baUads,  which  place  aU  a  man's  jpraise  in  receiving  and  reiT 

S",  ^f:"l  S^'Tu  ^^  ''  f*^..V>  tet  Catharine,  how  many  71 
sins  that  Bhnd  Harry  the  A  instrel » hath  to  answer  for.  ^  w£J 
I  hit  a  downright  blow,  it  is  not -so  save  me,  St.  John  '~Z 
tu^'  "^  '"•'"'^'  ^"'  ^"^^  ^  '*"•'«  *«  William  Wallah 
The  minstrel's  nameftake  spoke  this  in  such  a  tone  of  rueful 
wnousness,  that  Catharine  could  scarce  forbear  SinL  bu 
nevertheless  she  assured  him  that  the  danger  of  his  ow,;  and 

*hiJt^'  but,'  repUed  Henry  emboldened  by  her  smiles,  'u,e- 
A^nks  now  the  good  cause  of  peace  would  thriv.  ill  the  bet^r 
for  an  advocate.     Suppose,  for  example,  that,  when  I  am  prS 

^nT?W  ^^  ^^  °"  my  weaU.  I  iuld  havJZ  t 
rwoUect  that  there  was  a  gentle  and  guardian  angel  at  home 


" —  «.../«»««  «ui,u  uo  more  to  restrain  my  mood  than  if 

.fflil-"""^  *  warning  as  could  be  given  by  the  voice  of  sisterly 
&  ??  ^  have  weight  m  the  debate,'  said  Catharine,  'do 
think  that,  in  striking,  you  empurple  this  hand,  that  in  receiv- 
ing wounds  you  harm  this  heart.' 

wSM""'*^  *^^  coun^e  at  the  sincerely  affectionate  tone  in 
wnicn  these  words  were  delivered. 

tblt°ii7r®'?T  wJ  '**;^**'^  y°"'  ""^'^  *  degree  beyond 
these  cold  limits  ?  Why,  since  you  are  so  kind  and  generous  as 
to  own  some  interest  m  the  poor  ignorant  sinner  before  vou, 
Wli  /rr*  »*  once  adopt  him  as  your  scholar  and  yo,.; 
husband  ?  Your  father  desires  it ;  the  town  expects  it :  glovers 
and  smiths  are  preparing  their  rejoicings  ;  and  you,  only  you, 
whose  words  are  so  fair  and  so  kind,  you  will  not  give  you^ 
consent.  °      •' 
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'Heniy,'  said  Catharine,  in  a  low  and  tremnlous  voice, 
'  believe  me  I  should  hold  it  my  duty  to  comply  with  my 
father's  commands,  were  there  not  ohstaclee  invincible  to  the 
match  which  he  proposes.' 

'  Yet  think  —  think  but  for  a  moment  I  have  little  to  say 
for  myself  in  comparison  of  you,  who  can  both  read  and  write. 
But  then  I  wi^  to  hear  readmg,  and  could  listen  to  your  sweet 
voice  for  ever.  You  love  music,  and  I  have  been  taught  to  pky 
and  sing  as  well  as  some  minstrels.  You  love  to  be  charitable, 
1  have  enough  to  give,  and  nough  to  keep  :  as  large  a  daily 
alms  as  a  deacon  gives  wouid  never  be  missed  by  me.  Your 
father  gets  old  for  (toily  toil ;  he  would  live  with  us,  as  I  should 
truly  hold  him  for  my  father  also.  I  would  be  as  chary  of 
mixing  i  causeless  strife  as  of  thrusting  my  hand  into  my 
own  furnbce ;  and  if  there  came  on  us  unlawful  violence,  its 
wares  would  be  brought  to  an  ill-chosen  market' 

'  May  you  exi/erience  all  the  domestic  happiness  which  you 
can  conceive,  Henry,  but  with  some  one  more  happy  than 
I  am ! '  So  spoke,  or  rather  so  sobbed,  the  Fair  Maiden  of  Perth, 
who  seemed  choking  in  the  attempt  to  restrain  her  tears. 

'  You  hate  me,  then  7 '  said  the  lover,  after  a  pause. 

'  Heaven  is  my  witness,  no.' 

'  Or  you  love  some  other  better  ? ' 

'  It  is  cruel  to  ask  what  it  cannot  avail  you  to  know.  But 
you  are  entirely  mistaken.' 

'Yon  wildcat,  Conachar,  perhaps?'  said  Henry.  'I  have 
marked  his  looks ' 

'  You  avail  yourself  of  this  painful  situation  to  insult  me, 
Henry,  though  I  have  little  deserved  it  Conachar  is  nothing 
to  me,  more  than  the  trying  to  tame  his  wild  spirit  by  instruc- 
tion might  lead  me  to  take  some  interest  in  a  mind  abandoned 
to  prejudices  and  passions,  and  therein,  Henry,  not  unlike  your 
own.' 

'  It  must  then  be  some  of  these  flaunting  silk- worm  sirs  about 
the  court,'  said  the  armourer,  his  natural  heat  of  temper  kind- 
ling from  disappointment  and  vexation  —  *  some  of  those  who 
think  they  carry  it  off  through  the  height  of  their  plumed 
bonnets  and  the  jingle  of  their  spurs.  I  would  I  knew  which  it 
was  that  leaving  his  natural  mates,  the  painted  and  perfumed 
dames  of  the  court,  comes  to  take  his  prey  among  the  simple 
maidens  of  the  burgher  craft.  I  would  I  knew  but  his  name 
ami  surname ! ' 

'Heury  Smith,'  said  Catharine,  shaking  off  the  weakness 
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which  seemed  to  threaten  to  overpower  her  a  moment  before 
thw  18  the  iMguage  of  an  aogiatefal  fool,  or  rather  of  a  frauS 
madmatu  I  have  told  you  already,  there  was  no  one  who  stood, 
at  the  beffbning  of  thw  conference,  more  high  in  my  opiS 
than  he  who  is  now  losing  ground  with  every  word  he  utter"  ij 
Uie  tone  of  uiyust  suspicion  and  senseless  anger.  You  Lad  «o 
titie  to  know  even  what  I  have  told  you,  which,  I  pray  you  to 
observe,  implies  no  preference  to  you  over  others,  thouKh  it  dis 
owns  any  preference  of  another  to  you.  It  is  enough  you  should 
be  aware  that  there  is  as  innaperable  an  objection  to  what  you 
desire  as  if  an  enchanter  had  a  spell  over  my  destiny ' 

Spells  may  be  broken  by  true  men,'  said  the  smith  'I 
would  It  were  come  to  that.  Thorbiom.  the  Danish  armourer 
spoke  of  a  spell  he  had  (or  making  breastplates,  by  Humm  a 
certain  song  while  the  iron  was  heating.  I  told  him  that  his 
runic  rhymes  were  no  proof  against  the  weapons  which  foujrLt 
at  Loncarty  -  what  farther  came  of  it  it  is  needless  to  tell ;  but 
the  corslet  and  the  wearer,  and  the  leech  who  salved  his  wound. 
know  if  Hennr  Gow  can  break  a  spell  or  no.' 

Catharine  looked  at  him  as  if  about  to  return  an  answer 
little  approving  of  the  exploit  he  had  vaunted,  which  the  down- 
Mht  smith  had  not  recollected  was  of  a  kind  that  exposed 
bim  to  her  freauent  censure.  But  ere  she  had  given  words  to 
her  thoughts,  her  fether  thrust  his  head  in  at  the  door 

Henry     he  said,  'I  must  interrupt  your  more  pleasiiiL' 
affairs,  and  request  you  to  come  into  my  working-rooui  in  all 

iff  of^hrbu?  h*  ^^^'°  "^^^^  ^^^^^  affecting  the 
Henry,  making  his  obeisance  to  Catharine,  left  the  apartment 
TC  eeV^ther  s  summons.  Indeed,  it  was  probably  in  favour 
01  their  future  friendly  intercourse  that  they  were  parted  on 
this  occasion  at  the  turn  which  the  conversation  seemed  likely 
to  taJte.  hoT,  as  the  wooer  had  begun  to  hold  the  refusal  of 
the  damsel  as  somewhat  capricious  and  inexplicable  after  the 
degree  of  encouragement  which,  in  his  opinion,  she  had  afforded ; 
Lathanue,  on  the  other  hand,  considered  him  rather  as  an 
encroacher  upon  the  grace  which  she  had  shown  him  than  one 
whose  delicacy  rendered  him  deserving  of  such  favour  But 
there  was  living  m  their  bosoms  towards  each  other  a  reciprocal 
kindness,  which,  on  the  termination  of  the  dispute,  was  sure  to 
revive,  inducing  the  maiden  to  forget  her  offended  delicacy,  and 
the  lover  his  slighted  warmth  of  passion. 


CHAPTER  VII 

Thifc  quarrel  may  draw  blood  another  day. 

Henry  IF.  Part  I. 

THE  conclave  of  citizens  appointed  to  meet  for  inves- 
tigating the  atTruy  of  the  preceding  evening  bad  now 
assembled.  The  workroom  of  Simon  Glover  was  filled 
to  crowding  by  personages  of  no  little  consequence,  some  of 
whom  wore  black  velvet  cloaks,  and  gold  chains  around  their 
necks.  They  were,  indeed,  the  fathers  of  the  city  j  and  there 
were  bailies  and  deacons  in  the  honoured  number.  There  was 
an  ireful  and  offended  air  of  importance  upon  every  brow  as  they 
conversed  together,  rather  in  whisi>er  than  aloud  or  in  detail. 
Busiest  among  the  busy,  the  little  important  assistant  of  the 
nrevious  night,  Oliver  Proudfute  by  name,  and  bonnet-maker 
by  profession,  was  bustling  among  the  crowd,  much  after  the 
manner  of  the  sea-gidl,  which  flutters,  screams,  and  sputters 
most  at  the  commencement  of  a  gale  of  wind,  though  one  can 
knlly  conceive  what  the  bird  has  better  to  do  tl  4i  to  fly  to 
its  nest  and  remain  quiet  till  the  gale  is  over. 

Be  that  as  it  may.  Master  Proudfute  was  in  the  midst  of  the 
crowd,  his  fingers  upon  every  one's  button  and  his  mouth  in 
every  man's  ear,  embracing  such  as  were  near  to  his  own 
stature,  that  he  might  more  closely  and  mysteriouslv  utter 
his  sentiments  ;  and  standing  on  tiptoe,  and  supporting  himself 
by  the  cloak-collars  of  tall  men,  that  he  might  dole  out  to  them 
also  the  same  share  of  information.  He  felt  himself  one  of  the 
heroes  of  the  affair,  being  conscious  of  the  dignity  of  superior 
infonnation  on  the  subject  as  an  eye-witness,  and  much  disposed 
to  push  his  connexion  with  the  scuffle  a  few  points  beyond  the 
moflesty  of  truth.  It  cannot  be  said  that  his  communications 
were  in  especial  curious  and  important,  consisting  chiefly  of  such 
assertions  an  these  :  — 

'  It  is  all  true,  by  St.  John.  I  was  there  and  saw  it  myself 
—  was  the  first  to  run  to  the  fray  ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  for 
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me  and  another  stoat  fellow,  who  came  in  about  the  same  time 
they  had  broken  into  Simon  Glover's  house,  cut  his  thrwit,  and 
carried  his  daujditer  off  to  the  mountains.  It  is  too  evil  UNige 
~  not  to  be  suffered,  neighbour  Crookshank  ;  not  to  be  endure.!, 
neighbour  Glass ;  not  to  be  borne,  neighbours  fiabeaves,  Kullok 
and  Clurysteson.  It  was  a  mercy  that  I  and  that  stout  fiHuw 
oame  in,  was  it  not,  neighbour  and  worthy  Bailie  Craif  H  djie  > ' 

These  speeches  were  dispersed  by  the  busy  bonnet  maker 
into  sundiy  ears.  Bailie  Craigdalhe,  a  portly  guild- brother, 
the  same  who  had  advised  the  prorogation  of  their  civic e.miMii 
to  the  present  place  and  hour,  a  big,  burly,  good-lookinj,'  umi, 
shook  the  deacon  from  his  cloak  with  pretty  much  the  >,'rate 
with  which  a  lar^e  horse  shtugs  off  the  importunate  fly  tlmt 
has  beset  him  for  ten  minutes,  and  exclaimed,  'Silence,  go.jd 
citizens ;  here  comes  Simon  Glover,  in  whom  no  man  ever  .^aw 
falsehood.     We  will  hear  the  outrage  from  bis  own  moutli.' 

Simon  being  called  upon  to  tell  his  tale,  did  so  with  obvious 
embarrassment,  which  ne  imputed  to  a  reluctance  that  the 
burgh  should  be  out  in  deadly  feud  with  any  one  upon  his 
account  It  was,  he  dared  to  say,  a  masking  or  revel  on  the 
part  of  the  young  gallants  about  court ;  and  the  worst  that 
mijjht  come  of  it  would  be,  that  he  would  put  iron  staii 
chions  on  his  daughter's  window,  in  case  of^such  another 
frolic. 

'Why,  then,  if  this  was  a  mere  masking  or  n.ammer)','  said 
Craigdallie,  'our  townsman,  Harry  of  the  Wyi.d,  did  «  wrong 
to  cut  off  &  gentleman's  hand  for  such  a  harmless  pleasantry-, 
and  the  town  may  be  brought  to  a  heavy  fine  for  it,  unless  we 
secure  the  person  of  the  mutilator.' 

'  Our  Lady  forbid  ! '  said  the  '  ..  „r.  'Did  you  know  what 
I  do,  you  would  be  as  much  afraid  of  handling  this  matter  as 
if  it  were  glowing  iron.  But,  since  you  will  needs  put  your 
fingers  in  the  fire,  truth  must  be  spoken.  And  come  what  will, 
I  must  say,  that  the  matter  might  have  ended  ill  for  me  and 
mine,  but  for  the  opportune  assistance  of  Henry  Gow,  the 
armourer,  well  known  to  you  all.' 

'  And  mine  also  was  not  awanting,'  said  Oliver  Proudfute, 
'  though  I  do  not  profess  to  be  utterly  so  good  a  swordsman  as 
our  neighbour,  Henry  Gow.  You  saw  me,  neighbour  Glover, 
at  the  begitming  of  the  fray  1 ' 

'I  saw  you  after  the  end  of  it,  neighbour,'  answered  the 
glover,  drily. 

'  True  —  true ;  I  bad  forgot  you  were  in  your  house  while 
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the  blows  were  going,  aad  coald  not  survey  who  were  dealing 

'  Peace,  ighbour  Proudfute—  I  prithee,  peace,'  said  Craig- 
(iitllie,  wh(  was  obviously  tired  of  the  tuneless  screeching  of  the 

worthy  dewjon.  ,       ,       .  .u    u  r      .u  * 

'  There  is  something  myster.uas  here,  said  tne  bailie  ;  but 
I  think  1  spy  the  secret.  Our  friend  Simon  is,  as  you  all  know, 
a  i>eaceful  man,  and  one  that  will  rather  sit  down  with  wrong 
tluin  put  a  friend,  or  say  a  neighbourhood,  in  danger  to  seek 
his  redress.  Thou,  Henry,  who  art  never  wanting  where  the 
burgh  needs  a  defender,  tell  us  what  thou  knowest  of  this 

matter.'  •_•  ,        , 

Our  smith  told  his  story  to  the  same  nurpose  which  we  have 
alreatly  related ;  and  the  meddling  maker  of  bonnets  added 
a.s  before,  '  And  thou  sawest  me  there,  honest  smith,  didst 

thou  not  1 

'Not  I,  in  good  &ith,  neighbour,'  answered  Henry;  'but 
you  are  &  little  man,  you  know,  and  I  might  overlook  yon.' 

'fhis  reply  produced  a  laugh  at  Oliver's  expense,  who  laughed 
for  company,  but  added,  doggedly,  '  I  was  one  of  the  foremost 
to  the  rescue  for  all  that' 

'  Why,  where  wert  thou,  then,  neighbour  ? '  said  the  smith  ; 
'for  I  saw  you  not,  and  I  would  have  given  the  worth  of  the 
best  suit  of  armour  I  ever  wrought  to  have  seen  as  stout  a 
fellow  as  thou  at  my  elbow.' 

'  I  was  no  farther  off,  however,  honest  smith ;  and  whilst 
thou  wert  laying  on  blows  as  if  on  an  anvil,  I  was  parrying 
those  that  the  rest  of  the  villain.,  aimed  at  thee  behind  thy 
back :  and  that  is  the  cause  thou  sawest  me  not.' 

'  I  have  heard  of  smiths  of  old  time  who  had  but  one  eye,* 
said  Henry  ;  '  1  have  two,  but  they  ars  both  set  in  my  fore- 
head, and  so  1  could  not  see  behind  my  hack,  neighbour.' 

'The  truth  is,  however,'  persevered  Master  'Miver,  'there  I 
was,  and  1  vnW  give  Master  Bailie  ray  accoun  jf  the  matter ; 
for  the  smith  and  I  were  first  up  to  the  ftay.' 

'Enough  at  present,'  paid  the  bailie,  waving  to  Master  Proud- 
lute  an  injunction  of  silence.  'The  precognition  of  Simon 
Glover  and  Henry  Gow  would  bear  out  a  matter  less  worthy  of 
Ijelief.  AikI  now,  my  mp'ters,  your  opinion  what  should  be 
done.  Here  are  all  our  burgher  rights  broken  through  and 
insi:lted,  and  you  may  well  fancy  that  it  is  by  some  man  of 
I'ower,  since  no  less  "dared  have  attempted  such  an  outrage. 
My  masters,  it  is  hard  on  Hesh  and  blood  to  suluiit  to  thiat 
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The  laws  have  fiamed  us  of  lower  rank  than  the  princ&s  anrl 
nobles,  yet  it  is  acainst  reason  to  suppose  that  we  will  suffJ 
our  houses  to  be  broken  into,  and  the  honour  of  our  womp, 
insulted,  without  some  redress.' 

•It  is  not  to  be  endured! '  answered  the  citizens,  uuaniniouslv 
Here  Simon  Glover  interfered  with  a  very  anxious  an,i 
ominous  countenance.  'I  hope  stiU  that  all  was  not  niean 
so  ill  as  It  seemed  to  us,  my  worthy  neighbours  ;  and  1  for  o,.e 
would  cheerfully  forgive  the  akrm  and  disturbance  to  n.v  uoor 
house,  providing  the  Fair  City  were  not  brought  into  jeopardv 
tor  me.  I  beseech  you  to  consider  who  are  to  be  our  iudc;. 
that  are  to  hear  the  case,  and  give  or  refuse  redress.  I  sp^ik 
among  neighbours  and  friends,  and  therefore  I  speak  openly 
Ihe  King,  Ciod  bless  him  !  is  so  broken  in  mind  and  body  that 
he  will  but  turn  us  over  to  some  great  man  amongst  his  coun- 
sellors who  shall  be  in  favour  for  the  time.  Perchance  he  will 
refer  us  to  his  brother  the  Duke  of  Albany,  who  will  make  our 
petition  for  nghting  of  our  wrongs  the  pretence  for  sfiueezinc 
monev  out  of  us.  *> 

'  We  will  none  of  Albany  for  our  judge ! '  answere.1  the 
meeting  with  the  same  unanimity  as  before. 

'Or  perhaps,'  added  Simon,  'he  will  bid  the  Duke  ofRothsav 
take  charge  of  it ;  and  the  wild  young  prince  will  regard  the 
outrage  as  something  for  his  gay  companions  to  scoft  at,  and 
his  minstrels  to  turn  into  song.' 

'Away  with  Rothsay  !  he  is  too  gay  to  be  our  judge,'  again 
exclaimed  the  citizens.  -     «  .    b 

Simon,  emboldened  by  seeing  he  was  reaching  the  point  he 
aimed  at,  yet  pronouncing  the  dreaded  name  with  a  half  whisper 
"  U  V  '  ^°"  ^'^^  ^^^  ^^'^^  Douglas  better  to  deal 

There  was  no  answer  for  a  minute.  They  looked  on  each 
other  with  fallen  countenances  and  blanched  lips. 

But  Henry  Smith  spoke  out  boldly,  and  in  a  decided  voice, 
the  Msntiments  which  all  felt,  but  none  else  dared  give  words  to 
—  Ihe  Black  Douglas  to  judge  betwixt  a  burgher  and  a  gentle 
man,  nay,  a  nobleman,  for  all  I  know  or  care  !  The  black  devil 
ot  hell  sooner !  You  are  mad,  father  Simon,  so  much  as  to 
name  so  wild  a  proposal.' 

There  was  again  a  silence  of  fear  and  uncertainty,  which  was 
at  length  broken  by  Bailie  Craigdallie,  who,  looking  very  sig 
nificantly  to  the  speaker,  replied,  '  You  are  confident  in  a  stout 
doablet,  neighbour  Smith,  or  you  would  not  talk  so  boldly  ' 
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'  I  am  confident  of  a  good  heart  under  my  doublet,  such  as 
it  is,  bailie,' answered  the  undaunted  Henry;  'and  though  I 
speak  but  little,  my  mouth  shall  never  be  padlocked  by  any 
noble  of  them  all' 

'  Wear  a  thick  doublet,  good  Henry,  or  do  not  speak  so  loud,' 
reiterated  the  bailie  in  the  same  nignificant  tone.  '  There  are 
Border  men  in  the  town  who  wear  the  bloody  heart '  on  their 
shoulder.    But  all  this  is  no  rede.     What  shall  we  do  ] ' 

'Short  rede,  good  rede,'  said  the  smith.  'Let  us  to  our 
provost,  and  demand  his  countenance  and  assistance.' 

A  murmur  of  applause  went  through  the  party,  and  Oliver 
Proudfute  exclaimed,  '  That  is  what  I  have  been  saying  for  this 
half-hour,  and  not  one  of  ye  would  listen  to  me.  "  Let  us  go  to 
our  provost,"  said  I.  "  He  is  a  gentleman  himself,  and  ought  to 
come  between  the  burgh  and  the  nobles  in  all  matters." ' 

'  Hush,  neighbours  —  hush  ;  be  wary  what  you  say  or  do,'  said 
a  thin  meagre  figure  of  a  man,  whose  diminutive  person  seemed 
still  more  reduced  in  size,  and  more  assimilated  to  a  shadow, 
by  his  efforts  to  assume  an  extreme  degree  of  humility,  and 
make  himself,  to  suit  his  argument,  look  meaner  yet,  and  yet 
more  insignificant,  than  nature  had  made  him. 

'  Pardon  me,'  said  he ;  '  I  am  but  a  poor  pottingar.  Never- 
theless, I  have  been  bred  in  Paris,  and  learned  my  humanities 
and  my  cursus  medendi  as  well  as  some  that  call  themselves 
learned  leeches.  Methinks  I  can  tent  this  wound,  and  treat 
it  with  emollients.  Here  is  our  friend  Simon  Glover,  who  is, 
as  you  all  know,  a  man  of  worship.  Think  you  he  would  not 
be  the  most  willing  of  us  all  to  pursue  harsh  courses  here,  since 
his  family  honour  is  so  nearly  concerned  ?  And  since  he 
blenches  away  firom  the  charge  against  these  same  revellers, 
consider  if  he  may  not  have  some  good  reason  more  than  he 
cares  to  utter  for  letting  the  matter  sleep.  It  is  not  for  me 
to  put  my  finger  on  the  sore ;  but,  alack  !  we  all  know  that 
young  maidens  are  what  I  call  fugitive  essences.  Sup^wse  now, 
an  honest  maiden  —  I  mean  in  all  innocence  —  leaves  her  window 
unlatched  on  St.  Valentine's  morn,  that  some  gallant  cavalier 
may  —  in  all  honesty,  I  mean  —  become  her  Valentine  for  the 
season,  and  suppose  the  gallai'*  be  discovered,  may  she  not 
scream  out  as  if  the  visit  were  unexpected,  and  —  and  —  bray 
fill  this  in  a  mortar,  and  then  consider,  will  it  be  a  matter  to 
place  the  town  in  feud  for  ? ' 

The  pottingar  delivered  his  opinion  in  a  most  insinuating 

'  Tho  well-known  cognizauce  of  the  bouse  of  Douglas. 
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manner ;  but  he  seemed  to  shrink  into  something  less  than  his 
natural  tenuity  when  he  saw  the  blood  rise  in  the  old  cheeks  of 
Simon  Glover,  and  inflame  to  the  temples  the  complexion  of  the 
redoubted  smith. 

The  last,  stepping  forward,  and  turning  a  stem  look  on 
the  alarmed  pottiugar,  broke  out  as  follows  :  —  '  Thou  walking 
skeleton!  thou  asthmatic  gallipot !  thou  poisoner  by  profession  • 
if  I  thought  that  the  puflF  of  vile  breath  thou  hast  left  could 
blight  for  the  tenth  part  of  a  minute  the  fiwr  fame  of  Catharine 
Glover,  I  would  pound  thee,  quacksalver !  in  thine  own  mortar, 
and  beat  up  th]j^  wretched  carrion  with  flower  of  brimstone,  the 
only  real  medicine  in  thy  booth,  to  make  a  salve  to  rub  manev 
hounds  with ! '  " 

'  Hold,  son  Henry  —  hold ! '  cried  the  glover,  in  a  tone  of 
authority,  *  no  man  has  title  to  speak  of  fliis  matter  but  me. 
Worshipful  Bailie  Craigdallie,  since  such  is  the  construction 
that  is  put  upon  my  patience,  I  am  willing  to  pursue  this  riot 
to  the  uttermost ;  and  though  the  issue  may  prove  that  we  had 
better  have  been  patient,  you  will  all  see  that  my  Catharine 
hath  not  by  any  lightness  or  folly  of  hers  afforded  grounds  for 
this  great  scandal 

The  bailie  also  interposed.  'Neighbour  Henry,'  said  he 
'we  came  here  to  consult,  and  not  to  quarrel.  As  one  of 
the  fathers  of  the  Pair  City,  I  command  thee  to  forego  all  evil 
will  and  mal-talent  you  may  have  against  Master  Pottingar 
D  wining.' 

'  He  18  too  poor  a  creaturij,  bailie,'  said  Henry  Gow,  '  for  me 
to  harbour  feud  with  —  I  that  could  destroy  him  and  his  booth 
with  one  blow  of  my  forehammer.' 

'  Peace,  then,  and  hear  me,'  said  the  official.  '  We  all  are  as 
much  believers  in  the  honour  of  the  Fair  Maiden  of  Perth  as 
in  that  of  our  Blessed  Ladv '  Here  he  crossed  himself  devoutly. 
'But  touching  our  appeal  to  our  provost,  are  you  agreed, 
neighbours,  to  put  matter  like  this  into  our  provost  s  hand, 
being  against  a  powerful  noble,  as  is  to  be  feared  ? ' 

'The  provost  being  himself  a  nobleman,'  squeaked  the 
pottingar,  in  some  measure  released  from  his  terror  liy  the 
mtervention  of  the  bailie.  '  God  knows,  I  sueak  not  to  the  dis- 
paragement of  an  honourable  gentleman,  whose  forebears  have 
held  the  office  he  now  holds  for  many  years ' 

'By  free  choice  of  the  citizens  of  Perth,'  said  the  smith, 
interrupting  the  speaker  with  tho  tones  of  his  deep  and  da'i- 
sive  voice. 
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'  Ay,  surely,'  aaid  the  disconcerted  orator,  '  by  the  voice  of 
the  citizens.  How  else  t  I  pray  you,  iriend  Smith,  interrupt 
me  not  I  speak  to  our  worthy  and  eldest  bailie,  Craigdallie, 
according  to  my  poor  mind.  1  say  thal^  come  amongst  us  how 
be  will,  still  this  Sir  Patrick  Charteris  is  a  nobleman,  and 
hawks  will  not  pick  hawks'  eyes  out.  He  may  well  bear  us 
out  in  a  feud  with  the  HighLandmen,  and  do  the  part  of  our 
provost  and  leader  against  them  ;  but  whether  he  that  himself 
wears  silk  will  take  our  part  against  broidered  cloak  and  cloth 
of  gold,  though  he  may  do  so  against  tartan  and  Irish  frieze,  is 
something  to  be  questioned.  Take  a  fool's  advice.  We  have 
saved  our  Maiden,  of  whom  I  never  meant  to  speak  harm,  an 
truly  I  knew  none.  They  have  lost  one  man's  nand,  at  least, 
thanks  to  Harry  Smith ' 

'And  to  me,'  added  the  little  important  bonnet-maker. 

'  And  to  Oliver  Proudfute,  as  he  tells  us,'  continued  the 
pottingar,  who  contested  no  man's  claim  to  glory,  provided  he 
was  not  himself  compelled  to  tread  the  perilous  pai  which 
lead  to  it.  '  I  sav,  neighbour,-.,  since  they  have  left  a  i.and  as 
a  pledge  they  will  never  come  in  Couvrefew  Street  again,  why, 
in  my  simple  mind,  we  were  best  to  thank  our  stout  townsman, 
and  the  town  having  the  honour  and  these  rakehells  the  lo«s, 
that  we  should  hush  the  matter  up  and  say  no  more  about  it.' 

These  pacific  counselb  had  their  effect  with  some  of  the 
citizens,  who  began  to  nod  and  look  exceedingly  wise  upon 
the  advocate  of  acquiescence,  with  whom,  notwithstanding  the 
offence  so  lately  given,  Simon  Glover  seemed  also  to  agree  in 
opinion.  But  not  so  Henry  Smith,  who,  seeing  the  consultation 
at  a  stand,  took  up  the  speech  in  his  usual  downright  manner. 

'  I  am  neither  the  oldest  nor  the  richest  among  you,  neigh- 
bours, and  I  am  not  sorry  for  it.  Years  will  come,  if  one  lives 
to  see  them  ;  and  I  can  win  and  spend  my  penny  like  another, 
by  the  blaze  of  the  furnace  and  the  wind  of  the  bellows.  But 
no  man  ever  saw  me  sit  down  with  wr<  s c  done  in  word  or  deed 
to  our  fair  town,  if  man's  tongue  and  i.ian's  hand  could  right 
it.  Neither  will  I  sit  down  with  this  outrage,  if  I  can  help  it. 
I  will  go  to  the  provost  myself,  if  no  one  will  go  with  me  ;  lie 
is  a  knight,  it  is  true,  and  a  gentleman  of  free  and  trueborn 
blood,  as  we  all  know,  since  Wallace's  time,  wLo  settled  his 
great-grandsire  amongst  us.  But  if  he  were  the  proudest 
nobleman  in  the  land,  he  is  the  Provost  of  Perth,  and  for  his 
own  honour  must  see  the  freedoms  and  immunities  of  the  burgh 
preserved  —  ay,  and  I  know  he  will.     I  have  made  a  steel 
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doublet  for  him,  and  have  a  good  guess  at  the  kind  of  heart 
that  it  was  meant  to  cover.' 

'Surely,'  said  Bailie  Craigdallie,  'it  would  be  to  no  purpose 
to  stir  at  court  without  Sir  Patrick  Charteris's  countenaiice  • 
the  ready  answer  would  be,  "  Go  to  your  provost,  you  borrel 
loons."  So,  neighbours  and  townsmen,  if  you  will  stand  by  my 
side,  I  and  our  pottingar  Dwining  will  repair  presently  to  Kiii- 
feuns,  with  Sim  Glover,  the  jolly  smith,  and  gallant  Oliver 
Proudfute,  for  witnesses  to  the  onslaught,  and  speak  with  Hh 
Patrick  Charteris,  in  name  of  the  fair  town.' 
'  Nay,'  said  the  peaceful  man  of  medicine,  *  leave  me  behind 
^^  ^'^^  '  ^  ^^^  audacity  to  speak  before  a  belted  knight.  ' 
Never  regard  that,  neighbour,  vou  must  go,'  said  Bailie 
Craigdallie.  '  The  town  hold  me  a  hot-headpid  carle  for  a  wan 
of  threescore  ;  Sim  Glover  is  the  offended  party  ;  we  all  know 
that  Harry  Gow  spoils  more  harness  with  his  sword  than  he 
make*  with  his  hammer;  and  our  neighbour  Proudfute,  who, 
take  his  own  word,  is  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  every  fray 
in  Perth,  is  of  course  a  man  of  action.  We  must  have  at  least 
one  advocate  amongst  us  for  peace  and  quietness ;  and  thou, 

Ctingar,  must  be  the  man.  Away  with  you,  sirs,  get  your 
ts  and  your  beasts  —  horse  and  hattock,*  1  «a,y,  and  k  t  us 
meet  at  the  East  Port ;  that  is,  if  it  is  your  pitasure,  neigh- 
bours, to  trust  us  with  the  matter.' 

'  There  oan  be  no  better  rede,  and  we  will  all  avouch  it,' 
said  the  citizens.  '  If  the  provost  take  our  part,  as  the  Fai^r 
Town  hath  a  right  to  expect,  we  may  bell-the-cat  with  the  best 
of  them. 

'  It  is  well,  then,  neighbours,'  answered  the  bailie  ;  '  so  said, 
so  shall  be  done.  Meanwhib,  I  have  called  the  whole  towu- 
council  together  about  this  hour,  and  I  have  little  doubt,' 
looking  around  the  company,  '  that,  as  so  many  of  them  who 
are  in  this  place  have  resolved  to  consult  with  our  provost,  the 
rest  will  be  compliant  to  the  same  resolution.  And,  therefore, 
neighbours,  and  good  burghers  of  the  Fair  City  of  Perth,  horse 
und  hattock,  as  I  said  before,  and  meet  me  at  the  East  Puit. 

A  general  acclamation  concluded  the  sitting  of  this  s])a'ies 
of  privy  council,  or  Lords  of  the  Articles  ;  and  they  disjiorsed, 
the  deputation  to  prepare  for  the  journey,  and  the  rest  to  tell 
their  impatient  wives  and  daughters  of  the  measures  they  had 
taken  to  render  their  chambers  safe  in  future  agalast  the 
intrusion  of  gallants  at  ur.seasonable  hours. 

>  See  Note  19.  ■ 
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While  nags  are  saddling,  and  the  town-coancil  debating,  or 
rather  putting  in  form  what  the  leading  members  of  their 
body  had  already  adopted,  it  may  be  necessary,  for  the  in- 
formation of  some  raiders,  to  state  in  distinct  terms  what 
is  more  circuitously  intimated  in  the  course  of  the  former 
discussion. 

It  was  the  custom  at  this  period,  when  the  strength  of  the 
feudal  aristocracy  controlled  the  rights,  and  fretiuently  insulted 
the  privileges,  of  the  royal  burghs  of  Scotland,  that  the  latter, 
where  it  was  practicable,  often  chose  their  provost,  or  chief 
magistrate,  not  out  of  the  order  of  tbe  merchant'^,  shop- 
keepers, and  citizens,  who  inhabited  the  town  itself,  atd  filled 
up  the  roll  of  the  ordinary  magistracy,  but  elected  to  that 
pre  eminent  state  some  powerful  nobleman,  or  baron,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  burgh,  who  was  expected  to  stand  their 
frieml  at  court  in  such  matters  as  concerned  their  common 
weal,  and  to  lead  their  civil  militia  to  fight,  whether  in  general 
battle  or  in  private  feud,  reinforcing  them  with  his  own  feudal 
retainers.  This  protection  was  not  always  gratuitous.  The 
provosts  sometimes  availed  themselves  of  their  situation  to  an 
unjustifiable  degree,  and  obtained  grants  of  lands  and  tene- 
ments belonging  to  the  common  good,  or  public  property  of  the 
burgh,  and  wus  made  the  citizens  pay  dear  for  the  countenance 
which  they  afforded.  Others  were  satisfied  to  receive  the 
powerful  aid  of  the  townsmen  in  their  own  feudal  quarrels,  with 
such  other  marks  3f  respect  and  benevolence  as  the  burgh 
over  which  they  presided  were  williiig  to  gratify  them  with,  in 
order  to  secure  their  active  services  in  case  of  necessity.  The 
baron,  who  was  the  regular  protector  of  a  rryal  burgh,  accepted 
such  free-will  offerings  witnout  scruple,  and  repaid  them  bjr 
defending  the  rights  of  the  town  by  arguments  in  the  council 
and  by  bold  deeds  in  the  field. 

The  citizens  of  the  town,  or,  as  thoy  loved  better  to  call  it, 
the  Fair  City,  of  Perth,  had  for  several  generations  found  a 
protector  and  provost  of  this  kind  in  the  knightly  family 
of  Charteris,  Lords  of  Kinfauns,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
burgh.  It  was  scarce  a  century  (in  the  time  of  Robert  III.) 
since  the  first  of  this  distinguished  family  had  settled  in  the 
strong  castle  which  now  belonged  to  them,  with  the  picturesque 
and  fertile  scenes  adjoining  to  it.  But  the  history  of  the  first 
settler,  chivalrous  and  romantic  in  itself,  was  calculated  to 
facilitate  the  settlement  of  an  alien  in  the  land  in  which  his  lot 
was  cast.     We  relate  it  as  it  is  givfu  by  an  ancient  and  uniform 
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tradition,  which  carries  in  it  great  indications  of  truth,  and  is 
warrant  enoagb,  perhaps,  for  its  insertion  in  graver  histories 
than  the  present 

Daring  the  brief  career  of  the  celebrated  patriot  Sir  William 
Wallaoe,  and  when  his  arms  had  for  a  time  expelled  the  Eugli^h 
invaders  from  his  native  country,  he  is  said  to  have  uiulertaketi 
a  voyage*  to  France,  with  a  small  band  of  trusty  friends,  to  tr) 
what  his  presence  (for  he  was  respected  through  all  countrifts 
for  his  prowess)  might  do  to  induce  the  French  monarch  to 
send  to  Scotland  a  body  of  auxiliary  forces,  or  other  assist- 
ance, to  aid  the  Scots  in  regaining  their  independence. 

The  Scottish  champion  was  on  board  a  small  vessel,  and 
steering  for  the  port  of  Dieppe,  when  a  sail  appeared  in  the 
distance,  which  the  mariners  regarded,  first  with  doubt  and 
apprehension,  and  at  last  with  confusion  and  dismay.  Wallace 
demanded  to  know  what  was  the  cause  of  their  alarm.  The 
captain  cf  the  ship  informed  him,  that  the  tall  vessel  which 
was  bearii^  down,  with  the  purpose  of  boarding  that  which  he 
commanded,  was  the  ship  of  a  celebrated  rover,  equally  iametl 
for  his  courage,  strength  of  body,  and  successful  piracies.  It 
was  commanded  by  a  gentleman  named  Thomas  de  Longueville, 
a  Frenchman  by  birth,  but  by  practice  one  of  those  pirates  who 
called  themselves  friends  to  tne  sea  and  enemies  to  all  whu 
sailed  upon  that  element  He  attacked  and  plundered  vessels 
of  all  nations,  like  one  of  the  ancient  Norse  8ea-king.s,  as  they 
were  termed,  whose  dominion  was  upon  the  mountain  wave.s. 
The  master  added,  that  no  vessel  could  escape  the  rover  by 
flight,  so  speedy  was  the  bark  he  commanded ;  and  that  no 
crew,  however  niardy,  could  hope  to  resist  him,  when,  as  wa.s 
his  usual  mode  of  combat,  he  threw  himself  on  board  at  the 
head  of  his  followers. 

Wallace  smiled  sternly,  while  the  master  of  the  ship,  with 
alarm  in  his  countenance  and  tears  in  his  eyes,  described  1 1 
him  the  certainty  of  their  being  captured  by  the  Reel  Rover, 
a  name  given  to  De  Longueville,  because  he  u.?ually  displayed 
the  blood-red  flag,  which  he  had  now  hoisted. 

'  I  will  clear  the  narrow  seas  of  this  rover,'  said  Wallace. 

Then  calling  together  some  ten  or  twelve  of  his  own  followers, 
Boyd,  Kerlie,  Seton,  and  others,  to  whom  the  dust  oi'  the  most 
desperate  battle  was  like  the  breath  of  life,  he  commanded  them 
to  arm  themselves,  and  lie  flat  upon  the  deck,  so  as  to  be  out 
of  sifjht  He  ordered  the  mariners  below,  excepting  such  as 
were  absolutely  necessary  to  manage  the  vessel;  and  he  ga\(; 
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the  master  instructions,  upon  pain  of  death,  so  to_  steer  as  that, 
while  the  vessel  had  an  appearance  of  attemptinK  to  fly,  be 
should  in  &ct  permit  the  Red  Rover  to  come  up  with  them  and 
do  his  worst  Wallace  himself  then  lay  down  on  the  deck  that 
nothing  might  be  seen  which  could  intimate  auy  p^r  Dse  of 
resistance.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  De  Longueville's  vessel  ran 
on  board  that  of  the  Champion,  and  the  Red  Rover,  casting 
out  grappling-irons  tc  make  sure  of  his  i)rize,  jumped  on  the 
deck  in  complete  armour,  followed  bv  his  men,  who  gave  a 
terrible  shout,  as  if  victory  had  been  already  secured.  But  the 
armed  Scots  started  up  at  once,  and  the  rover  found  himself 
unexpectedly  engaged  with  men  accustomed  to  consider  victory 
as  secure  when  they  were  only  opposed  as  one  to  two  or  three. 
AVallace  himself  rushed  on  the  pirate  captain,  and  a  dreadful 
strife  began  betwixt  them  with  such  fury  that  the  others  sus- 
pended their  own  battle  to  look  on,  and  seemed  by  common 
consent  to  refer  the  issue  of  the  strife  to  the  fate  of  tae  combat 
Ijetween  the  two  chiefs.  The  pirate  fought  as  well  as  man 
could  do;  but  Wallace's  strength  was  beyond  that  of  ordinary 
mortals.  He  dashed  the  sword  from  the  rover's  hand,  and 
placed  him  in  such  peril  that,  to  avoid  being  cut  down,  he  was 
fain  to  close  with  the  Scottish  Ohampicni  in  hopes  of  overpower- 
ing him  in  the  grapple.  In  this  pLo  he  was  foiled.  They  fell 
(in  the  deck,  locked  in  each  other's  arms,  but  the  Frenchman 
fell  undermost ;  and  Wallace,  fixing  his  grasp  upon  his  gorget, 
compressed  it  so  closely,  notwithstanding  it  was  made  of  the 
finest  steel,  that  the  blood  gushed  from  his  eyes,  nose,  and 
mouth,  and  he  was  only  able  to  ask  for  quarter  by  signs.  His 
men  threw  down  their  weapons  and  begged  for  mercy  when  tbey 
saw  their  leader  thus  severely  handled.  The  victor  granted 
them  all  their  lives,  but  took  possession  of  their  vessel,  and 
detiiitied  them  prisoners. 

When  he  came  in  sight  of  the  French  harbour,  Wallace 
alarmed  the  place  by  displaying  the  rover's  colours,  as  if  De 
Longueville  was  coming  to  pillage  the  town.  The  bells  were 
rung  backward,  horns  were  blown,  and  the  citizens  were  hurry- 
ing to  arms,  when  the  serene  changed.  The  Scottish  Lion  on 
his  shield  of  gold  was  raised  above  the  piratical  flag,  and  an- 
nounced that  the  Champion  of  Scotland  was  approaching,  like 
a  falcon  with  his  prey  in  his  clutch.  He  landed  with  his 
prisoner,  and  carried  him  to  the  court  of  France,  where,  at 
Wallace's  request,  the  robberies  which  the  pirate  liad  committed 
were  forgiven,  and  the  king  even  conferred  the  honour  of 
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knighthood  on  Sir  Thomas  de  Longneville,  and  offered  to  take 
him  into  hia  service.  But  the  rover  had  contractetl  such  a 
finendship  for  his  generous  victor,  that  he  insisted  on  uniting 
his  fortunes  with  those  of  Wallace,  with  whom  he  returneil  to 
Scotland,  and  fought  by  his  side  in  many  a  bloody  battle,  where 
the  prowess  of  Sir  Thomas  de  Longueville  was  remarked  as  in- 
ferior to  that  of  none,  save  of  his  heroic  conqueror.  His  fate  also 
was  more  fortunate  than  that  of  his  patron.  Being  distinguished 
iby  the  beauty  as  well  as  strength  of  his  person,  he  rendered 
'himself  so  acceptable  to  a  young  lady,  heiress  of  the  ancient 
&mily  of  Charteris,  that  she  chose  him  for  her  husband,  bestow- 
ing on  him  with  her  hand  the  fair  baronial  Castle  of  Kinfauns, 
and  the  domains  annexed  to  it  Their  descendants  took  the 
nameof  Charteris,  as  connecting  themselves  with  their  maternal 
ancestors,  the  ancient  proprietors  of  the  property,  though  the 
uame  of  Thomas  de  Longueville  was  equally  honoured  amongst 
them ;  and  the  large  two-handed  sword  with  which  he  mowed 
the  ranks  of  war  was,  and  is  still,  preserved  among  the  fam 
ily  muniments.  Another  account  is,  that  the  family  name  of 
De  Longueville  himself  was  Charteris.  The  estate  afterwards 
^ssed  to  a  family  of  Blairs,  and  is  now  the  property  of  Lord 

lliese  barons  of  Kinfauns,^  from  father  to  son,  held,  for 
several  generations,  the  office  of  Provost  of  Perth,  the  vicinity 
of  the  castle  and  town  rendering  it  a  very  convenient  aiTange- 
ment  for  mutual  support.  The  Sir  Patrick  of  this  history  had 
more  than  once  led  out  the  men  of  Perth  to  battles  and  skir- 
mishes with  the  restless  Highland  depredators,  and  with  other 
enemies,  foreign  and  domestic.  True  it  is,  he  used  sometimes 
to  be  weary  of  the  slight  and  frivolous  complaints  unnecessarily 
brought  before  him,  and  in  which  he  was  requested  to  interest 
himself  Hence  he  had  sometimes  incurred  tne  charge  of  being 
too  proud  as  a  nobleman,  or  too  indolent  as  a  man  of  wealth, 
and  one  who  was  too  much  addicted  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
field,  and  the  exercise  of  feudal  hospitality,  to  bestir  himself 
upon  all  and  eveiy  occasion  when  the  Fair  Town  wouhl  have 
desired  his  active  interference.  But,  notwithstanding  tliat  this 
occasioned  some  slight  murmuring,  the  citizens,  upon  any  serious 
cause  of  alarm,  were  wont  to  rally  around  their  provos:,  and 
were  warmly  supported  by  him  both  in  council  and  action, 

>  See  Note  20. 
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Within  the  boands  of  Annandale 

The  gentle  Johnstones  ritle  ; 
They  have  been  there  a  thousand  yean, 

A  thounaud  more  tbey  '11  bide. 

Old  Ballad. 


THE  character  and  quality  of  Sir  Patrick  Charteris,  the 
Provost  of  Perth,  Deing  such  as  we  have  sketched  in 
the  last  chapter,  let  us  now  return  to  the  deputation 
which  was  in  the  act  of  rendezvousing  at  the  East  Port,*  in 
order  to  wait  upon  that  dignitary  with  their  complaints  at 
Kin&uns. 

And  first  appeared  Simon  Glover,  on  a  pacing  palfrey,  which 
■  ".d  sometimes  enjoyed  the  honour  of  bearing  tne  fairer  person 
a8  well  as  the  lighter  weight  of  his  beautiful  daughter.  His 
cloak  was  muffled  round  the  lower  part  of  his  face,  as  a  sign  to 
his  friends  not  to  interrupt  him  by  any  questions  while  he 
passed  through  the  streets,  and  partly,  perhaps,  on  account  of 
the  coldness  of  the  weather.  The  deepest  anxiety  was  seated 
on  his  brow,  as  if  the  more  he  meditated  on  the  matter  he  was 
engaged  in,  the  more  difficult  and  perilous  it  appeared.  He 
only  greeted  by  silent  gestures  his  friends  as  they  came  to  the 
rendezvous. 

A  strong  black  horse,  of  the  old  Galloway  breed,  of  an  under 
size,  and  not  exceeding  fourteen  hands,  but  high-shouldered, 
strong-limbed,  well-coupled,  and  round-barrelled,  bore  to  the 
East  Port  the  gallant  smith.  A  judge  of  the  animal  might  see 
in  his  eye  a  spark  of  that  vicious  temper  which  is  frequently 
the  accompaniment  of  the  form  that  is  most  vigorous  and 
enduring ;  but  the  weight,  the  hand,  and  the  seat  of  the  rider, 
added  to  the  late  regular  exercise  of  a  long  journey,  had  sub- 
dued his  stubbornness  for  the  present.  He  was  accompanied 
by  the  honest  bonnet-maker,  who  being,  as  the  reader  is  aware, 
a  little  round  man,  and  what  is  vulgarly  called  duck-legged, 

'  See  Xute  21. 
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bad  planted  bimMlf  like  a  red  pincashion  (for  he  was  wrapiiod 
iu  a  scarlet  cloak,  over  which  he  had  sluQg  a  hawking  jHiueii;, 
on  the  top  of  a  great  saddle,  which  he  might  be  said  ruther  to 
be  perched  upon  than  to  bestrida  The  saddle  and  the  man 
were  girthed  on  the  ridge-bone  of  a  great  trampling  Flemish 
nukfe,  with  a  nose  tamed  up  in  the  air  like  a  camel,  a  hii|,'e 
fleece  of  hair  at  each  foot,  and  every  hoof  full  as  large  in  cir- 
cumference as  a  frying-pan.  The  contrast  between  the  Itea-st 
and  the  rider  was  so  extremely  extraordinary,  that,  whilst 
chance  passengers  contented  themselves  with  wonderini,'  how  he 
got  up,  his  inendi  were  anticipating  with  sorrow  the  iteriLs 
which  must  attend  his  coming  down  again;  for  the  high- 
seated  horseman's  feet  did  not  by  any  means  come  beneutli  the 
laps  of  the  saddle.  He  had  associated  himself  to  the  smith, 
whose  motions  he  had  watched  for  the  purpose  of  joining  hinj ; 
for  it  was  Oliver  Proudfute's  opinion  that  men  of  action  showed 
to  most  advantage  when  beside  each  other ;  and  he  was  de- 
light^ when  some  wag  of  the  lower  class  had  gravity  t- mmgh 
to  cry  out,  without  laughing  outright,  'There  goes  the  nride  of 
Perth  —  there  go  the  slashing  craftsmen,  the  jolly  Smith  of  the 
Wynd  and  thelwld  bonnet-maker ! ' 

It  is  true,  the  fellow  who  gave  this  all-hail  thrust  his  ton^'ue 
In  his  cheek  to  some  scapegraces  like  himself;  but  as  the 
bonnet-maker  did  not  see  this  bye-play,  he  generously  tlirew 
him  a  silver  penny  to  encourage  his  respect  for  martialistii. 
This  munificence  occasioned  their  being  followed  by  a  crowd  of 
boys,  laughing  and  hallooing,  until  Henry  Smith,  turninj,'  liack, 
threatened  to  switch  the  foremost  of  them  —  a  resolution  which 
they  did  not  wait  to  see  put  in  exf  cution. 

'Here  are  we  the  witnesses,'  said  the  little  man  on  the  large 
horse,  as  they  joined  Simon  Glover  at  the  East  Port ;  '  but 
where  are  they  that  should  back  ust  Ah,  brother  Henry! 
authority  is  a  load  for  an  ass  rather  than  a  spirited  horse  :  it 
would  but  clog  the  motions  of  such  young  fellows  as  you 
and  me.' 

'  I  could  well  wish  to  see  you  bear  ever  so  little  of  that  sjime 
weight,  worthy  Master  Proudfute,'  replied  Henry  Gow,  'were 
it  but  to  keep  you  firm  in  the  saddle ;  for  you  bounce  aljout  as 
if  you  were  dancing  a  jig  on  your  seat,  without  any  help  from 
your  legs.' 

'Ay  —  av  ;  I  raise  myself  in  my  stirrups  to  avoid  the  joltinfr. 
She  is  cruelly  hard  set,  this  mare  of  mine ;  but  she  lia^  carrie.l 
me  in  field  and  forest,  and  through  some  passages  that  were 
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wmething  periloas;  so  Jeiabel  and  I  pMrt  not  I  oall  her 
Jetabel,  after  the  Princess  of  Castilk' 

'  Isabel,  I  soppoae  you  mean,'  answered  the  smith. 

>\y_  Isabel,  or  Jezabel — all  the  same,  yoa  know.  But 
here  comee  Bailie  Craigdallie  at  last,  with  that  poor,  creeping, 
cowardly  creature  the  pottingar.  They  have  brought  two 
town-omcers  with  their  partizans,  to  guard  their  fair  persons,  I 
soppose.  If  there  is  one  thing  1  hate  more  than  another,  it  is 
such  a  sneaking  varlet  as  that  Dwining.' 

'  Have  a  care  he  does  not  hear  you  say  so,'  said  the  smith. 
'  I  tell  thee,  b(H)net- maker,  that  there  is  more  danger  in  yonder 
slight  wasted  anatomy  than  in  twenty  stout  fellows  Tike  yourself.' 

" Pshaw!  Bully  Smith,  you  are  but  jesting  with  me,'  said 
Oliver,  softening  his  voice,  however,  and  looking  towards  the 
pottingar,  as  if  to  discover  in  what  limb  or  lineament  of  his 
wasted  face  and  form  lay  any  appearance  of  the  menaced 
danger;  and  his  examination  reassuring  him,  he  answered 
boldly,  '  Blades  and  bucklers,  man,  1  would  stand  the  feud  of  a 
dozen  such  as  Dwining.  What  could  he  do  to  any  man  with 
blood  in  his  veins  T ' 

'  He  could  give  him  a  dose  of  physic,'  answered  the  smith. 

They  had  no  time  for  further  colloquy,  for  Bailie  Craigdallie 
called  to  them  to  take  the  road  to  Kinfauns,  and  himself  snowed 
the  example.  As  they  advanced  at  a  leisurely  pace,  the  dis- 
course turned  on  the  reception  which  they  were  to  expect  from 
their  provost,  and  the  interest  which  he  was  likely  to  take  in 
the  aggression  which  they  complained  of.  The  glover  seemed  • 
particularly  desponding,  and  talked  more  than  once  in  a  manner 
which  implied  a  wish  that  they  would  yet  consent  to  let  the 
matter  rest.  He  did  not  speak  out  very  plainly,  however, 
fearful,  perhaps,  of  the  malignant  interpretation  which  might  be 
derived  from  any  appearance  of  his  flinching  from  the  assertion 
of  his  daughter  s  reputation.  Dwining  seemed  to  agree  with 
him  in  opinion,  but  spoke  more  cautiously  than  in  the  morning. 

'.\fter  all,'  said  the  bailie,  'when  I  think  of  all  the  propinea 
and  good  gifts  which  have  passed  from  the  good  town  to  my 
Lord  Provost's,  I  cannot  think  he  will  be  backward  to  show 
himself.  More  than  one  lusty  boat,  laden  with  Bordeaux  wine, 
has  left  the  South  Shore  to  discharge  its  burden  under  the 
Ca.stle  of  Kinfauns.  I  have  some  right  to  speak  of  that,  who 
was  the  merchant  importer.' 

'.\nd,'  said  Dwining,  with  his  squeaking  voice,  'I  could 
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apeak  of  delicate  confeotions,  curious  comfits,  loaves  of  waste! 
brcttd,  aud  even  cakes  of  that  rare  and  delicious  condiment 
which  men  call  sugar,  that  have  gone  thither  to  help  uut  a 
bridal  banquet,  or  a  kirstening  feast,  or  such-like.  But,  alack, 
Bailie  Craigdallie,  wine  is  druuk,  comfits  are  eaten,  and  the  gift 
is  forgotten  when  the  flavour  is  past  away.  Alas !  neighbour, 
the  banquet  of  last  Christma.s  is  gone  like  the  last  year's  miow.' 
■  'But  there  have  been  gloves  full  of  gold  pieces,'  said  the 
magistrate. 

'1  should  know  that  who  wrought  them,'  said  Simon,  whose 
professional  recollections  still  mingled  with  whatever  else  might 
occupy  his  mind.  '  One  was  a  bawkiug-glove  for  my  lady.  I 
made  it  something  wide.  Her  ladyship  found  no  fault,  in 
consideration  of  the  intended  lining.' 

'  Well,  go  to,'  said  Bailie  CraigdaUie,  '  the  less  I  lie ;  and  if 
these  are  not  to  the  fore  it  is  the  provost's  fault,  and  not  the 
town's :  they  could  neither  be  eat  nor  drunk  in  the  nhupe  in 
which  he  got  them.' 

'  I  could  speak  of  a  brave  armour  too,'  said  the  smith :  '  but, 
coaan  na  schie  /  *  as  John  Highlandman  says  —  I  think  the  knight 
of^Kin&uns  will  do  his  devoir  by  the  burgh  in  peace  or  war; 
and  it  is  needless  to  be  reckoning  the  town's  good  deeds  till  we 
see  him  thankless  for  them.' 

'  So  say  I,'  cried  our  friend  Proudfiite,  from  the  top  of  his 
mare.  '  We  roystering  blades  never  bear  so  base  a  mint!  as  to 
count  for  wine  and  walnuts  with  a  friend  like  Sir  Tutrick 
Charteris.  Nay,  trust  me,  a  good  woodsman  like  Sir  I'utrick 
will  prize  the  right  of  bunting  and  sporting  over  the  lauds  li( 
the  burgh  as  an  high  privilege,  and  one  which,  his  Majesty  the 
King's  Grace  excepted,  is  neither  granted  to  lord  nor  luun  save 
to  our  provost  alone.' 

As  the  bonnet-maker  spoke,  there  was  heard  on  the  left 
hand  the  cry  of, '  So  so  —  waw  waw  —  haw,'  being  the  shout  -f 
a  fidconer  to  his  hawk. 

'  Methinks  yonder  is  a  fellow  using  the  privilege  you  nientioi , 
who,  from  his  appearance,  is  neither  kmg  nor  provost,'  said 
the  smith. 

'Ay,  marry,  I  see  him,'  said  the  bonnet-maker,  who  iniaj^ined 
the  occasion  presented  a  prime  opportunity  to  win  hiiiour. 
*  Thou  and  I,  jolly  smith,  will  prick  towards  him  and  put  him 
to  the  question.' 

'  Have  with  you,  then,'  cried  the  smith ;  and  his  companion 

'  Peace  or  war,  I  care  not 
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spurred  bis  mare  aud  weut  ofl',  never  doubtiug  that  Oow  was  at 

his  heels. 

But  (^raigdallie  caught  Henry's  horse  by  the  rems.  '  Stand 
fast  by  the  standard,' lie  said  j  '  let  us  see  the  luck  of  our  light 
horseman.  If  be  procures  bimsolf  a  broken  i>ate,  be  will  be 
quieter  for  the  rest  of  the  day.' 

'From  what  I  already  see,'  .said  the  smith,  'he  may  easily 
come  by  such  a  boon,  louder  fellow,  who  stops  so  impudently 
to  look  at  us,  as  if  be  were  engaged  in  the  mo.st  lawful  sport  in 
the  world  —  I  guess  him,  by  bis  trotting  hobbler,  bis  rustv 
head-piece  with  the  cock's  feather,  and  long  two-banded  sworo, 
to  be  the  follower  of  some  of  the  southland  lords  —  men  who 
live  so  near  the  Southron,  that  the  black-jack  is  never  off  their 
backs,  and  who  are  as  free  of  their  blows  m  they  are  light  in 
their  fingers.' 

Whilst  they  were  thus  speculating  on  the  issue  of  the  ren- 
counter, the  valiant  bonnet-maker  began  to  pull  up  Jezabel,  in 
order  that  the  smith,  who  be  still  concluded  was  close  behind, 
might  overtake  bim,  and  either  advance  first  or  at  least  abreast 
uf  himself.  But  when  he  saw  him  at  a  hundred  yards'  distance, 
staiuliiig  composedly  with  the  rest  of  the  group,  the  flesh  of  the 
champion,  like  that  of  the  oi«l  Spanish  general,hegan  to  tremble, 
in  anticipation  of  the  dangers  into  which  his  own  venturous 
spirit  was  about  to  involve  it.  Yet  the  consciousness  of  being 
countenanced  by  the  neigbbourbood  of  so  many  friends,  the 
hopes  that  the  appearance  of  such  odds  must  intimidate  the 
single  intruder,  ana  the  shame  of  abandoning  an  enterprise  in 
which  he  had  volunteered,  and  when  so  many  persons  must 
witness  bis  disgrace,  surmounted  the  strong  inclination  which 
prompted  him  to  wheel  Jezabel  to  the  right  about,  and  return 
to  the  friends  whose  protection  be  had  quitted  as  fast  as  her 
le^^s  could  carry  them.  He  accordingly  continued  his  direction 
towards  the  stranger,  who  increased  his  ulann  considerably  by 

tutting  his  little  nag  in  motion,  and  ridiii^'  to  meet  bim  at  a 
risk  trot.  On  observing  this  apparently  oi'ensive  movement, 
our  hero  looked  over  his  left  shoulder  mv\  i  than  once,  as  if 
reconnoitring  the  ground  for  a  retreat,  and  in  the  meanwhile 
came  to  a  decided  halt.  But  the  Philistine  was  upon  him  ere 
the  bonnet-maker  could  decide  whether  to  fight  or  fly,  and  a 
very  ominous-looking  Philistine  he  was.  His  figure  was  gaunt 
and  lathy,  his  visage  marked  by  two  or  three  ill-favoured  scars, 
and  the  whole  man  bad  much  the  air  of  one  accustomed  to  say, 
'  Stand  and  deliver,'  to  a  true  man. 
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This  individaal  began  the  discourse  by  exclaiming,  in  tones 
as  sinister  as  his  looks,  '  The  devil  catch  you  for  a  cuckoo,  why 
do  you  ride  across  the  moor  to  spoil  my  sport  t '  ' 

'  Worthy  stranger,'  said  our  friendf,  in  the  tone  of  pacific 
remonstrance,  '  I  am  Oliver  Proudfute,  a  burgess  of  Pertli,  and 
a  man  of  substance ;  and  yonder  is  the  worshipful  A(Iani  ( rai'- 
dallie,  the  oldest  bailie  of  the  burgh,  with  the  fighting  Smitli  of 
the  Wynd,  and  three  or  four  armed  men  more,  who  desire  to 
know  vour  name,  and  how  you  come  to  take  your  pleasure  over 
these  lands  belonging  to  the  burgh  of  Perth  ;  although,  nathe 
less,  I  will  answer  for  them,  it  is  not  their  wish  to  quarrel  with 
a  gentleman,  or  stranger,  for  any  accidental  trespass ;  only  it 
is  their  use  and  wont  not  to  grant  such  leave,  unless  it  is  duly 
asked  ;  and  —  £  nd  —  therefore  1  desire  to  know  your  name 
worthy  sir.'  ' 

The  grim  and  loathly  aspect  with  which  the  falconer  had 
regarded  Oliver  Proudfute  during  his  harangue  hafl  f,Teatly 
disconcerted  him,  and  altogether  altered  the  character  "of  the 
inquiry  which,  with  Henry  Gow  to  back  him,  he  would  prob- 
ably have  thought  most  fitting  for  the  occasion. 

The  stranger  replied  to  it,  modified  as  it  was,  with  i  most 
inauspicious  grin,  which  the  scars  of  his  visage  made  appear 
still  more  repulsive.  '  You  want  to  know  my  name  ?  ]\Iy  name 
is  the  Devil's  Dick  of  Hellgarth,  well  known  in  Annandale  for 
a  gentle  Johnstone.  I  follow  the  stout  Laird  of  Waniphray, 
who  rides  with  his  kinsman  the  redoubted  Lord  of  Jolinstone, 
who  is  banded  with  the  doughty  Earl  of  Douglas ;  ami  the 
earl  and  the  lord,  and  the  laird  and  I,  the  esquire,  Hy  our 
hawks  where  we  find  our  game,  and  ask  no  man  whose  ground 
we  ride  over.'  * 

'I  will  do  your  message,  sir,'  replied  Oliver  Proudfute, 
meekly  enough  ;  for  he  began  to  be  very  desirous  to  <,'('t  free 
of  the  embassy  which  he  had  so  rashly  undertaken,  and  \'.;is  in 
the  act  of  turning  his  horse's  head,  when  the  Annandale  man 
added  — 

'And  take  you  this  to  boot,  to  keep  you  in  mind  that  you 
met  the  Devil's  Dick,  and  to  teach  you  another  time  to  Icware 
how  you  spoil  the  sport  of  any  one  who  wears  the  flviiig  spur 
on  his  shoulder.' 

With  these  words  be  applied  two  or  three  smart  blows  of  his 
riding-rod*  upon  tlio  luckless  bonnet-'oaker's  head  and  jier-wn. 
Some  of  them  lighted  upon  .lezabel,  vnho,  turning  sharply  round, 

'  See  Jolinstone  Fatiill.v.    Note  22. 
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laid  her  rider  upon  the  moor,  and  galloped  back  towards  the 
party  of  citizens.  r  •  *         • 

Proudfute,  thus  overthrown,  began  to  cry  for  assistance  in 
no  very  manly  voice,  and  almost  in  the  same  breath  to  whimper 
for  mercy ;  for  his  antagonist,  dismounting  almost  as  soon  as 
he  fell,  offered  a  whinger,  or  large  wood-knife,  to  his  throat, 
while  he  rifled  the  pockets  of  the  unlucky  citizen,  and  even 
examiued  his  hawking-bag,  swearing  two  or  three  grisly  oaths, 
tiiat  he  woul'  h?ve  what  it  contained,  since  the  wearer  had 
interrupt  '  tiis  .-^port.  Tie  pulled  the  belt  rudely  off,  terrifying 
the  prost  itc  lioimet-  -uaic'  r  still  more  by  the  regardless  violence 
which  ht  J-f  I,  as,  instw^d  of  taking  the  pains  to  unbuckle  the 
strap  he  i)  f  w  till  the  astening  gave  way.  But  apparently  it 
contained  nothmg  ;o  his  mind.  He  threw  it  carelessly  from 
him  and  at  the  same  time  suffered  the  dismounted  cavalier  to 
rise,' while  he  himself  remounted  his  hobbler,  and  looked  towards 
the  rest  of  Oliver's  party,  who  were  now  advancing. 

When  they  had  seen  their  delegate  overthrown,  there  was 
some  laughter;  so  much  had  the  vaunting  humour  of  the 
iioiinet  maker  prepared  his  friends  to  rejoice  when,  m  Henry 
iSuiith  termed  it,  they  .saw  their  Oliver  meet  with  a  Rowland. 
But  when  the  bonnet-maker's  adversary  was  seen  to  bestride 
him,  and  handle  him  in  the  manner  described,  the  armourer 
could  hold  out  no  longer.  'Please  you,  good  Ma.ster  Bailie, 
I  cannot  endure  to  see  our  townsman  beaten  and  nfled,  and 
like  1(1  be  murdered  before  us  all.  It  reflects  upon  the  Fair 
Town  ;  and  if  it  is  neighbour  Proudfute's  misfortune,  it  is  our 
shame.'    I  must  to  his  rescue.'  ,,..,.    o    •  j  n- 

•  We  will  all  go  to  his  rescue,'  answered  Bailie  Craigdallie ; 
'but  let  no  man  strike  without  order  from  me.  We  have  more 
feu.ls  on  our  hand.s,  it  is  to  be  feared,  than  we  have  strength 
to  bring  to  good  end.  And  therefore  I  charge  you  all,  more 
esvecially  you,  Henry  of  the  Wynd,  in  the  name  ot  the  Fair 
City,  that  you  make  no  stroke  but  in  self-defence. 

'I'liey  all  advanced,  therefore,  in  a  body  ;  and  the  appearance  of 
such  a  number  drove  the  plunderer  from  his  booty.  He  stood  at 
gaze,  however,  at  some  distance,  like  the  wolf,  which,  though  it 
retreats  before  the  dogs,  cannot  be  brought  to  absolute  flight. 

Henry,  seeing  this  state  of  things,  spurred  his  horse  and 
advanced  far  before  the  rest  of  the  party,  up  towards  the  scene 
(jf  Oliver  Proudfute's  misfortune.  His  first  task  was  to  catch 
.Tezabel  by  the  flowing  rein,  and  his  next  to  lead  her  to  meet 
her  (liscotnfited  master,  who  was  crippling  towards  him,  hia 
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clothes  much  soiled  with  his  fall,  his  eyes  streaming  with  tears 

from  pam  as  well  as  mortification,  and  altogether  exhibitina 

an  aspect  so  unlike  the  spruce  and  dapper  importance  of  his 

ordinary  appearance,  that  the  honest  smith  felt  compassion  for 

the  little  man,  and  some  remorse  at  having  left  him  exposed  to 

such  disg-ace.    All  men,  I  believe,  enjoy  an  ill-natured  joke 

ihe  dillerence  is,  that  an  ill-natured  person  can  drink  out  to  the 

very  dregs  the  amusement  which  it  aflFords,  while  the  better 

moulded  mind  soon  loses  the  sense  of  the  ridiculous  in  svmDatbv 

for  the  pain  of  the  sufferer.  ^     ' 

'Let  me  pitch  you  up  to  your  saddle  again,  neighbour,'  said 

the  smith,  dismounting  at  the  same  time,  and  assisting  Oliver 

.^I*™7i®  i"^  ^^^  war-saddle,  as  a  monkey  might  have  done 

May  God  forgive  you,  neighbour  Smith,  for  not  backin-r  of 

me !    1  would  not  have  believed  in  it,  though  fifty  credible 

witnesses  had  swoni  it  of  you.' 

Such  were  .e  first  words,  spoken  in  sorrow  more  than  anger 
by  which  the  dismayed  Oliver  vented  his  feelings.  ' 

*  The  bailie  kept  hold  of  my  horse  by  the  bridle ;  and  besides ' 
Henry  continued,  with  a  smile,  which  even  his  comimssioii 
could  not  suppress,  'I  thought  you  would  have  accused  me  of 
dimimshmg  your  honour,  if  I  brought  you  aid  against  a  Amk 
man.  But  cheer  up !  the  villain  took  foul  odds  of  you  vour 
horse  not  being  well  at  command.' 

'  That  is  true— that  is  true,'  said  Oliver,  eagerly  catcbin"  at 
the  apology.  —oj  o  <»i 

'And  yonder  stands  the  faitour,  rejoicing  at  the  mischief  he 
iias  done,  and  triumphing  in  your  overthrow,  like  the  kin"  in 
the  rom  nee,  who  played  upon  the  fiddle  whilst  a  city  was 
burning.  Come  thou  with  me,  and  thou  shalt  see  how  we  will 
handle  him.     Nay,  fear  not  that  I  will  desert  thee  this  time  ' 

So  saying,  he  caught  Jezabel  by  the  rein,  and  galloping  along- 
side of  her,  without  giving  Oliver  time  to  express  a  negative,  he 
rushed  towards  the  Devirs  Dick,  who  had  halted  on  the  ton  of 
a  rising  around  at  some  distance.  The  gentle  Johnstone,  how- 
ever, either  that  he  thought  the  contest  unequal,  or  that  he 
bad  fought  enough  fo.  che  day,  snapping  his  fingers  and  throw- 
ing his  hand  out  with  an  air  of  defiance,  spurred  his  horse  into 
aneighbounn^  bog,  through  which  he  seemed  to  flutter  like  u 
wild  duck,  swinging  his  lure  round  his  head,  and  whistlinLr  to 
his  hawk  all  the  while,  though  any  other  horse  and  rider  must 
have  been  instantly  bogged  up  to  the  saddle-girths. 

Ihere  goes  a  thoroughbred  moss  trooper,'  said  the  mith 
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'  That  fellow  will  fight  or  flee  as  suits  his  humour,  and  there  is 
no  use  to  pursue  nim,  any  more  than  to  hunt  a  wild  goose. 
He  has  got  your  purse,  I  doubt  me,  for  they  seldom  leave  off 
till  they  are  fall-handed.' 

«Ye— ye — yes,'  said  Proudfute,  in  a  melancholy  tone,  *he 
lias  got  my  purse ;  but  there  is  less  matter  since  ne  hath  left 
the  nawking-bag.' 

'Nay,  the  hawking-bag  had  been  an  emblem  of  personal 
victory,  to  be  sure  —  a  trophy,  as  the  minstrels  call  it.' 

'There  is  more  in  it  than  that,  friend,'  said  Oliver,  signifi- 
cantly. 

'  Why,  that  is  well,  neighbour  :  I  love  to  hear  you  speak  m 
your  own  scholarly  tone  again.  Cheer  up,  you  have  seen  the 
villain's  back,  and  regained  the  trophies  you  had  lost  when 
taken  at  advantage.' 

'  Ah,  Henry  Gow  —  Henry  Gow ! '  said  the  bonnet-maker,  and 
stopped  short  with  a  deep  sigh,  nearly  amounting  to  a  groan. 

'  What  is  the  matter  1 '  asked  his  friend  -  -  *  what  is  it  you  vex 
yourself  about  now  V 

'  I  have  some  suspicion,  my  dearest  friend,  Henry  Smith,  that 
the  villain  fled  for  fear  of  you,  not  of  me.' 

'  Do  not  think  so,'  replied  the  armourer  :  '  he  saw  two  men 
and  fled,  and  who  can  tell  whether  he  fled  for  one  or  the  other  ? 
Besides,  he  knows  by  experience  your  strength  and  activity : 
we  all  saw  how  you  kicked  and  struggled  when  you  were  on 
the  ground.' 

' Did  I? '  said  poor  Proudfute.  ' I  do  not  remember  it,  but 
I  know  it  is  my  nest  point :  I  am  a  strong  dog  in  the  loins. 
But  did  they  all  see  it  ? ' 

'  '  '  much  as  I,'  said  the  smith,  smothering  an  inclina- 
tic  ijhter. 

'  1.  ,       J  wilt  remind  them  of  it  ? ' 

'  Be  assured  I  will,'  answered  Henry,  '  and  of  thy  desperate 
rally  even  now.  Mark  what  I  say  to  Bailie  Craigdallie,  and 
make  the  best  of  it.' 

'  It  is  not  that  I  require  any  evidence  in  my  favour,  for  I 

am  as  brave  by  nature  as  most  men  iu  Perth  ;  but  only ' 

Here  the  man  of  valour  paused. 

'  But  only  what  ? '  inquired  the  stout  armourer. 

'  But  only  I  am  afraid  of  being  killeil.  To  leave  my  pretty 
wife  '  my  young  family,  you  Know,  would  be  a  sad  change, 
Suiitii.  You  will  know  this  when  it  is  your  own  case,  and  will 
tee!  ibated  in  courage.' 
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'  It  is  like  that  I  may,'  said  the  annourer,  musing. 

'Then  I  am  so  accustomed  to  the  use  of  arms,  and  so 
wdl  breathed,  that  few  men  can  match  me.  It 's  all  here,'  saiu 
the  little  man,  expanding  his  breast  like  a  trussed  fowl,  and 
patting  himself  with  his  hands  — '  here  is  room  for  all  the  wind 
machinery.' 

'I  daresay  you  are  lone-breathed  —  long-winded  ;  at  least 
your  speech  bewrays 

•My  speech!    You  are  a  wag But  I  have  got  the 

stem  post  of  a  dromond  brought  up  the  river  from  Dundee.' 

'  The  stem  post  of  a  Drammonu  ! '  exclaimed  the  armourer 
'conscience,  man,  it  will  put  you  in  feud  with  the  whole  clan  — 
not  the  least  wrathful  in  the  country,  as  I  take  it' 

'  St  Andrew,  man,  you  put  me  out !  I  mean  a  dromond  —  that 
is,  a  large  ship.  I  have  fixed  this  post  in  my  vard,  and  had  it 
painted  and  carved  something  like  a  sole  or  Saracen,  and 
with  him  I  breathe  myself,  and  will  wield  my  two-handed  sword 
against  him,  thmst  or  point,  for  an  hour  together.' 

'  That  must  make  you  familiar  with  the  use  of  your  weapon ' 
said  the  smitL  ' 

'  Ay,  marry  does  it ;  and  sometimes  1  will  place  you  a  bonnet 
—an  old  one,  most  likely  —  on  my  soldan'a  head,  and  cleave  it 
with  such  a  downright  blow  that.,  in  troth,  the  infidel  has  but 
little  of  his  skull  remaining  to  hit  at' 

•That  is  unlucky,  for  you  will  lose  your  practice,'  said 
Henry.  '  But  how  say  you,  bonnet-maker  ?  I  will  put  on  my 
head-piece  and  corslet  one  day,  and  you  shall  hew  at  me,  allow- 
ing me  my  broadsword  to  parry  and  pay  back  t  Eh,  what  say 
you  ? ' 

•  By  no  manner  of  means,  my  dear  friend.  I  should  do  you 
too  much  evil ;  besides,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  strike  far  more 
freely  at  a  helmet  or  bonnet  when  it  is  set  on  my  wooden 
Boldan  ;  then  I  am  sure  to  fetch  it  down.  But  when  there  is  a 
plume  of  feathers  in  it  that  nod,  and  two  eyes  gleaming  fiercely 
from  under  the  shadow  of  the  visor,  and  when  the  whole  is 
dancing  about  here  and  there,  I  acknowledge  it  puts  out  my 
hand  of  fence.' 

•So,  if  men  would  but  stand  stock-still  like  your  soldan, 
you  would  play  the  tyrant  with  them.  Master  Proudfute  ? ' 

•In  time,  and  with  practice,  I  conclude  I  might,'  answered 
Oliver.  •  But  here  we  come  up  with  the  rest  of  them.  Bailie 
Craigdallie  looks  angry,  but  it  is  not  his  kind  of  anger  that 
frightens  me.' 
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You  are  to  recollect,  gentle  reader,  that  as  soou  as  the  bailie 
and  those  who  attended  him  saw  that  the  smith  had  come  up 
to  the  forlorn  bonnet-maker,  and  that  the  stranger  had  re- 
treated, they  gave  themselves  no  trouble  about  advancing 
fiirther  to  his  assistance,  which  they  regarded  as  quite  ensured 
by  the  presence  of  the  redoubted  Henry  Gow.  They  had 
resumed  their  straight  road  to  Kinfauns,  desirous  that  nothing 
should  delay  the  execution  of  their  mission.  As  some  time  had 
elapsed  ere  the  bonnet-maker  and  the  smith  rejoined  the  party, 
Riilie  Craigdallie  asked  them,  and  Henry  Smith  in  particular, 
what  they  meant  by  dallying  away  precious  time  by  riding  up- 
hill after  the  falconer. 

'By  the  mass,  it  was  not  my  fault.  Master  Bailie,'  replied 
the  smith.  'If  ye  will  couple  up  an  ordinary  Low  Country 
greyhound  with  a  Highland  wolf-aog,  you  must  not  blame  the 
first  of  them  for  taking  the  direction  in  which  it  pleases  the 
last  to  drag  him  on.  It  was  so,  and  not  otherwibe,  with  my 
neighbour  Oliver  Proudfute.  He  no  sooner  got  up  from  the 
ground,  but  he  mounted  his  mare  like  i  flash  of  lightning,  and, 
enraged  at  the  unknightly  advantage  which  yonder  rascal  had 
taken  of  his  stumbling  horse,  he  flew  after  him  like  a  dromedary. 
I  could  not  but  follow,  both  to  prevent  a  second  stumble  and 
secure  our  over-bold  friend  and  champion  from  the  chance  of 
some  ambush  at  the  top  of  the  hill.  But  the  villain,  who  is  a 
follower  of  some  Lord  of  the  Marches,  and  wears  a  winged  spur 
for  his  cognizance,  fled  from  our  neighbour  like  fire  from  flint* 

The  senior  bailie  of  Perth  listened  with  surprise  to  the  legend 
which  it  had  pleased  Gow  to  circulate  ;  for,  though  -lot  much 
earing  for  the  matter,  he  had  always  doubted  the  bonnet- 
maker's  romancing  account  of  his  own  exploits,  which  hereafter 
he  must  hold  as  in  some  aegree  orthodox. 

The  shrewd  old  glover  looked  closer  into  the  matter.  '  You 
will  drive  the  poor  bonnet-maker  mad,'  he  whispered  to  Henry, 
'and  set  him  a-ringing  his  clapper  as  if  he  were  a  town-bell 
on  a  rejoicing-day,  when  for  order  and  decency  it  were  better 
he  were  silent.' 

'0,  by  Our  Lady,  father,'  replied  the  smith,  *I  love  the 
poor  little  braggadocio,  and  could  not  think  of  his  sitting  ruefiil 
and  silent  in  the  provost's  hall,  while  all  the  rest  of  them,  and 
in  especial  that  venomous  pottingar,  were  telling  their  mind.' 

'Thou  art  even  too  good-natured  a  fellow,  Henry,'  answered 
Simon.  '  But  mark  the  difference  betwixt  these  two  men.  The 
harmless  little  bonnet-maker  assumes  the  airs  of  a  dragon,  tr 
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disguise  his  natural  cowardice ;  while  tiie  pottingar  wilfully 
desires  to  show  himself  timid,  poor-n)irited,  and  humble,  to 
conceal  the  danger  of  bis  temper.  Tne  adder  is  not  the  less 
deadly  that  he  creeps  under  a  stone.  I  toll  thee,  son  lienr}-, 
that,  for  all  his  sneaking  looks  and  timorous  talking,  this 
wretched  anatomy  loves  mischief  more  than  he  fears  danger. 
But  here  we  stand  in  front  of  the  provost's  castle ;  and  a  lordly 
place  is  Kinfauus,  and  a  credit  to  the  city  it  is,  to  have  the 
owner  of  such  a  gallant  castle  for  its  chief  magistrate.' 

'A  goodly  fortalice,  indeed,'  said  the  smith,  looking  at  the 
broad  winding  Tay,  as  it  swept  under  the  bank  on  which  the 
castle  stood,  like  its  modern  successor,  and  seemed  the  (lueen  of 
the  valley,  although,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  the  strong 
walls  of  Elcho  appeared  to  dispute  the  pre-eminence.  Elcho, 
however,  was  in  tnat  age  a  peaceful  nunnery,  and  the  >rall,s  with 
which  it  was  surrounded  were  the  barriers  of  secluded  ve.stals, 
not  the  bulwarks  of  an  armed  garrison.  '  'T  is  a  brave  castle,' 
said  the  armourer,  again  looking  at  the  towers  of  Kinfauns, 
'and  the  breastplate  and  target  of  the  bonny  course  of  the  Tay. 
It  were  worth  lipping  a  good  blade,  before  wrong  were  offered 
to  it.' 

The  porter  of  Kinfauns,  who  knew  from  a  distance  the 
persons  and  characters  of  the  party,  had  already  opened  the 
courtyard  gai3  for  their  entrance,  and  sent  notice  to  Sir  Patrick 
Charteris  that  the  eldest  bailie  of  Perth,  with  some  other  goiKl 
citizens,  were  approaching  the  castle.  The  good  knight,  win  i  was 
getting  ready  for  a  hawkiiig-party,  heard  the  intimation  with 
pretty  much  the  same  feelings  that  the  modem  representative 
of  a  bui^h  hears  of  the  menaced  visitation  of  a  party  (if  his 
worthy  electors,  at  a  time  rather  unseasonable  for  their  recep- 
tion. That  is,  he  internally  devoted  the  intruders  to  Mahuiind 
and  Termagaunt,  and  outwardly  gave  orders  to  receive  them 
with  all  decorum  and  civility  ;  commanded  the  sewers  to  bring 
hot  venison  steaks  and  cold  baked  meats  into  the  knij-htly 
hall  with  all  despateh,  and  the  butler  to  broach  his  casks,  and 
do  his  duty;  for  if  the  Fair  City  of  Perth  sometimes  tilled 
his  cellar,  her  citizens  were  always  equally  ready  to  assist  at 
emptying  his  flagons. 

The  good  burghers  were  reverently  marshalled  into  the  hall, 
where  Hie  knight,  who  was  in  a  riditig-habit,  and  booted  up  to 
the  middle  of  his  thighs,  received  them  with  a  ini.xture  of 
courtesy  and  patronising  condescension  ;  wishing  them  all  the 
while  at  the  bottom  of  the  Tay,  on  account  of  the  interruption 
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their  arrival  gave  to  bis  proposed  amusement  of  the  morning. 
He  met  them  iu  the  midst  of  the  hall,  with  bare  head  and 
bonnet  in  hand,  and  some  such  salutation  as  the  following  :  — 
'  Ha,  my  Master  Eldest  Bailie,  and  you,  worthy  Simon  Glover, 
fathers  of  the  Fair  City,  and  you,  my  learned  pottingar,  and 
you,  stout  smith,  and  my  slashing  bonnet-maker  too,  who  cracks 
more  skulls  than  be  covers,  how  come  I  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  so  many  friends  so  early  ?  I  was  thinking  to  see  my 
hawks  fly,  and  your  company  will  make  the  sport  more  pleas- 
ant —  (Aside,  I  trust  in  Our  Lady  they  may  break  their  necks  !) 
—  that  is,  always,  unless  the  city  have  any  commands  to  lay 
on  me.  Butler  Gilbert,  despatch,  thou  knave.  But  I  hope  you 
have  no  more  grave  errand  than  to  try  if  the  malvoisie  holds 
its  flavour  ? ' 

The  city  delegates  answered  to  their  provost's  civilities  by 
inclinations  and  congees,  more  or  less  characteristic,  of  which 
the  pottingar 's  bow  was  the  lowest  and  the  smith's  the  least 
ceremonious.  Probably  he  knew  his  own  value  as  a  fighting 
man  upon  occasion.  To  the  general  compliment  the  elder  bailie 
replied 

'Sir  Patrick  Charteris,  and  our  noble  Lord  Provost,'  said 
Craigdallie,  gravely, '  had  our  errand  been  to  enjoy  the  hospitality 
with  which  we  have  been  often  regaled  here,  our  manners  would 
have  taught  us  to  tarry  till  your  lordship  had  invited  us,  as  on 
other  occasions.  And  as  to  hawking,  we  have  had  enough  on  't 
for  one  morning  ;  since  a  wild  fellow,  who  was  flying  a  falcon 
hard  by  on  the  moor,  unhorsed  and  cudgelled  our  worthy 
friend  Oliver  Bonnet-maker,  or  Proudfute,  as  some  men  call 
him,  merely  because  he  ([uestioned  him,  in  your  honour's  name, 
and  the  town  of  Perth's,  who  or  what  he  was  that  took  so  much 
upon  him.' 

'  And  what  axscount  gave  he  of  himself  ? '  said  the  provost 
'  By  St.  John !  I  will  teach  him  to  forestall  my  sport ! ' 

'So  please  your  lordship,'  said  the  bonnet-maker,  'he  did 
take  uie  at  disadvantage.  But  I  got  on  horseback  again  after- 
wards, and  pricked  after  him  gallantly.  He  calls  himself 
Richard  the  Devil' 

'  How,  man !  he  that  the  rhymes  and  romances  are  made  on  ? ' 
said  the  provost.  'I  thought  that  smaik's  name  had  been 
Robert.' 

'  I  trow  they  be  different,  my  lord.  I  only  graced  this  fellow 
with  the  full  title,  for  indeed  he  called  llinl^^elf  the  Devil's 
Dick,  and  said  he  was  a  Johnstone,  and  a  follower  of  the  lord  of 
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that  name.    But  I  pat  him  bacjr  into  the  bog,  and  recovered  my 
hawkine-bag,  vhich  be  had  taken  when  I  was  at  disadvaniage.' 

Sir  Patrick  paused  for  an  instant.  'We  have  heard,' said 
he,  'of  the  Lord  of  Johnstone,  and  of  bis  followers.  Little  is 
to  be  had  by  meddling  with  them.  Smith,  tell  me,  did  you 
endare  this  t ' 

'Ay,  fiuth  did  I,  Sir  Patrick,  having  command  from  my 
betters  not  to  help.' 

'Well,  if  thou  satst  down  'nth  it,'  said  the  provo;  .,  '  J  .<«>« 
not  why  we  should  rise  up ;  especially  as  Master  Oliver  rrou(i 
fute,  though  taken  at  advantage  at  first,  has,  as  he  has  told 
us,  recovered  his  reputation  and  that  of  the  burgh.  But  here 
comes  the  wine  at  length.  Fill  round  to  my  good  friends  and 
guests  till  the  wine  leap  over  the  cup.  Prosperity  to  St.  .John- 
ston, and  a  merry  welcome  to  you  all,  my  honest  friends  I  And 
now  sit  you  to  eat  a  morsel,  for  the  sun  is  high  up,  and  it  must 
be  long  since  you  thrifty  men  have  broken  your  fast.' 

•Before  we  eat,  my  Lord  Provost,'  said  the  bailie,  'let  us 
tell  you  the  pressing  cause  of  our  coming,  which  as  yet  we  have 
not  touched  upon.' 

'  Nay,  prithee,  bailie,'  said  the  provost,  '  put  it  off  till  thou 
hast  eaten.  Some  complaint  against  the  rascally  jackiuen  and 
retainers  of  the  nobles,  for  playing  at  football  on  the  streets  of 
the  burgh,  or  some  such  goodly  matter.' 

'  No,  my  lord,'  said  Craigdallie,  stoutly  and  firmly.  '  It  is 
the  jackmen's  masters  of  whom  we  complain,  for  playing  at 
football  with  the  honour  of  our  families,  and  using  as  little 
ceremony  with  our  daughters'  sleeping-chambers  as  if  they 
were  in  a  bordel  at  Paris.  A  party  of  reiving  night-walkers  — 
courtiers  and  men  of  rank,  as  there  is  but  too  much  reason  to 
believe  —  attempted  to  scale  the  windows  of  Simon  Glover's 
house  last  night;  they  stood  in  their  defence  with  drawn 
weapons  when  they  were  interrupted  b^  Henry  Smith,  and 
fought  till  they  were  driven  off  by  the  rising  of  the  citizens.' 

'How ! '  said  Sir  Pat.ick,  setting  down  the  cup  which  he  was 
about  to  raise  to  his  head.  '  Cock's-body,  make  that  manifest 
to  me,  and,  by_  the  soul  of  Thomas  of  Longueville,  I  will  see 
vou  righted  with  my  best  power,  were  it  to  cost  me  life  and 
land.  Who  attests  this?  Simon  Glover,  you  are  held  an 
honest  and  a  cautious  man  —  do  you  take  the  truth  of  this 
charge  upon  your  conscience  ? ' 

'My  lord,'  said  Simon,  'understand  I  am  no  willing  com- 
plainer  in  this  weighty  matter.     No  damage  has  arisen,  save 
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to  the  breakers  of  the  peace  themselves.  I  fear  only  great 
power  could  have  encouraged  such  lawless  audacity;  and  I 
were  unwilling  to  put  feud  between  my  native  town  and  some 
jKjwerful  nobleman  on  my  account.  But  it  has  been  said  that, 
if  1  hang  back  in  prosecuting  this  complaint,  it  will  be  as  much 
as  admitting  that  my  daughter  expected  such  a  visit,  which  is 
a  direct  fafeehood.  Therefore,  my  lonl,  I  will  tell  your  lord- 
ship what  happened,  so  far  as  I  know,  and  leave  further  pro- 
ceeding to  your  wisdom.'  He  then  told,  from  point  to  point,  all 
that  he  had  seen  of  the  attack. 

Sir  Patrick  Charteris,  listening  with  much  attention,  seemed 
particularly  struck  with  the  escape  of  the  man  who  had  been 
made  prisoner.  *  Strange,'  he  said,  '  that  you  did  not  secure 
him  when  you  had  him.  Did  you  not  look  at  him  so  as  to 
know  hi-u  agaml'  t        t. 

'  I  had  but  the  light  of  a  lantern,  my  Lord  Provost ;  and  as 
suffering  him  to  escape,  I  M'aa  alone,'  said  the  glover,  'and 
oM.  But  vet  I  might  have  kept  him,  had  I  not  heard  my 
(tauj,'hter  shriek  in  the  upper  room  ;  and  ere  I  had  returned 
fruiu  her  chamber  the  man  had  escaped  through  the  garden.' 

'  Now,  armourer,  as  a  true  man  and  a  good  soldier,'  said  Sir 
Patrick,  'tell  me  what  you  know  of  this  matter.' 

Henry  Gow,  in  his  own  decided  style,  gave  a  brief  but  clear 
naiTative  of  the  whole  affair. 

Honest  Proudfute,  being  next  called  upon,  began  his  state- 
ment with  an  air  of  more  importance.  '  Touching  this  awful  and 
astounding  tumult  ^vithin  the  burgh,  I  cannot  altogether,  it  is 
true,  say  with  Henry  Gow  that  I  saw  the  very  beginning.  But 
it  will  not  be  denied  that  I  beheld  a  great  part  of  the  latter 
end,  and  especially  that  I  procured  the  evidence  most  effectual 
to  convict  the  knaves.' 

'  And  what  is  it,  man  1 '  said  Sir  Patrick  Charteris.  '  Never 
lose  time  fumbling  and  prating  about  it.  •  What  is  it  ? ' 

'  I  have  brought  your  lordship,  in  this  pouch,  what  one  of 
the  rogi!"^  left  behind  him,'  said  the  little  man.  'It  is  a 
trophy  which,  in  good  faith  and  himest  truth,  I  do  confess  I 
W(jn  not  by  the  blade,  but  I  claim  the  credit  of  securing  it  with 
that  presence  of  mind  which  few  men  pos-sess  amidst  flashing 
torches  and  clashing  weapons.  I  secured  it,  my  lord,  and  here 
it  is.' 

So  saying,  he  produced,  from  the  hawking-pouch  already 
mentioned,  the  stiffened  hand  which  had  been  found  on  the 
scene  of  the  skirmish. 
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Nay,  bonnet-maker,'  iid  the  provost,  '  1 11  warrant  tliee 
man  enough  to  secure  a  rogue's  hand  after  it  is  cut  from  the 
body.     What  do  you  look  so  busily  for  in  your  bag  t ' 

'There  should  have  been  — there  was  — a  ring,  my  lord 
which  was  on  the  knave's  finger.  I  fear  I  have  been  forj^etful' 
and  left  it  at  home,  for  I  took  it  off  to  show  to  my  wife,  as  she 
cared  not  to  look  upon  the  dead  hand,  as  women  love  not  such 
sights.  But  yet  I  thought  I  had  put  it  on  the  finger  a^aiu 
Nevertheless,  it  must,  I  bethink  me,  be  at  home,  f  wiirride 
back  for  it,  and  Henry  Smith  will  trot  along  with  me.' 

•We  will  all  trot  with  thee,'  said  Sir  Patrick  Charteris, 
'since  I  am  for  Perth  myself.  Look  you,  honest  burghers  and 
good  neighbours  of  Perth ;  you  may  have  thought  me  unapt 
to  be  moved  by  light  complaints  and  trivial  breaches  of  your 

fmvileges,  such  as  small  trespasses  on  your  game,  the  barons' 
bllowers  playing  football  in  the  street,  and  such-like.  But, 
by  the  soul  of  Thomas  of  Longueville,  ^  ou  shall  not  find  Patrick 
Charteris  slothful  in  a  matter  of  this  importance.  This  hand,' 
he  continued,  holding  up  the  severed  loint,  'belongs  to  one 
who  hath  worked  no  drudgery.  We  will  put  it  in  a  way  to  be 
known  and  claimed  of  the  owner,  if  his  comrades  of  the  revel 
have  but  one  spark  of  honour  in  them.  Hark  vou,  Gerard ; 
get  me  some  half-score  of  good  men  instantly  to  horse,  and  let 
them  take  jack  and  spear.  Meanwhile,  neighbours,  if  feud 
arise  out  of  this,  as  is  most  likely,  we  must  come  to  each  other '.^ 
support.  If  my  poor  house  be  attacked,  how  many  men  will 
you  bring  to  my  support  ] ' 

The  burghers  looked  at  Henry  Gow,  to  whom  they  in 
stinctively  turned  when  such  matters  were  discussed.  'I  will 
answer,'  said  he,  'for  fifty  good  fellows  to  be  assembled  ere  the 
common  bell  has  rung  ten  minutes ;  for  a  thousand,  in  the 
space  of  an  hour.' 

'  It  is  well,'  answered  the  gallant  provost ;  '  and  in  the  case 
of  need,  I  will  come  to  aid  the  Fair  City  mth  such  men  as  I 
can  make.    And  now,  good  friends,  let  us  to  horse.' 


\  . 
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If  I  know  how  to  niaDa{;e  theso  nffaiiu, 
Thu»  thrust  diwHTli-rly  upon  luy  bands, 

Never  believe  nie 

Richard  II. 

IT  was  early  in  the  afternoon  of  St  Valentine's  Day  that  the 
prior  of  tne  Dominicans  was  engaged  in  discharge  of  his 
duties  as  confessor  to  a  i»enitent  of  no  small  importance. 
This  was  an  elderly  man,  of  a  goodly  presence,  a  florid  and 
healthful  cheek,  the  under  part  of  which  was  shaded  by  a  ven- 
erable white  beard,  which  descended  over  his  bosom.    The  large 
and  clear  blue  eyes,  with  the  broad  e-xijanse  of  brow,  expressed 
di'nity :  but  it  was  of  a  character  which  seemed  more  accus- 
tomed to  receive  honours  voluntarily  paid  than  to  enforce 
them  when  they  were  refused.     The  good-nature  of  the  ex- 
pression was  so  great  as  to  approach  to  defenceless  simplicity 
or  weakness  of  character,  unfit,  it  might  be  inferred,  to  renel 
intrusion  or  subdue  resistance.     Amongst  the  grey  locks  of  this 
personage  was  placed  a  small  circlet  or  coronet  of  ^old,  upon  a 
blue  fillet.     His  beads,  which  were  large  and  conspicuous,  were 
of  native  gold,  rudely  enough  wrought,  but  ornamented  with 
Scottish  pearis  of  rare  size  and  beauty.     These  were  his  only 
ornaments  ;  and  a  long  crimson  robe  of  silk,  tied  by  a  sash  of 
the  same  colour,  formed  bis  attire.     His  shrift  being  finished, 
he  arose  heavily  from  the  embroidered  cushion  upon  which  he 
kneeled  during  his  confession,  and,  by  the  assistance  of  a  crutch- 
headed  staff  of  ebony,  moved,  lame  and  ungracefully,  and  with 
apparent  pain,  to  a  chair  of  state,  which,  surmounted  by  a 
canopy,  was  placed  for  his  accommodation  by  the  chimney  of 
the  lofty  and  large  apartment. 

This  was  Robert,  third  of  that  name,  and  the  second  of  the 
ill-fated  family  of  Stuart  who  filled  the  throne  of  Scotland. 
He  had  many  virtues,  and  was  not  without  talent ;  but  it  was 
his  great  misfortune  that,  like  others  of  his  devoted  line,  his 
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merits  were  not  of  a  kin.l  suited  to  the  part  which  he  was  called 
upon  to  perform  in  lif&  The  king  of  so  fierce  a  people  as  the 
Soote  then  were  ought  to  have  been  warlike,  prompt,  and  active 
hberal  in  rewarding  services,  strict  in  punishing  crimes  one 
whose  conduct  should  make  him  feared  as  well  as  l^loveH 
The  qualities  of  Robert  the  Third  were  the  reverse  of  all  these 
In  youth  he  had  indeed  seen  battles;  but,  without  incumnr^ 
diwrace,  he  bad  never  manifested  the  chivalrous  love  of  war 
and  peril,  or  the  eager  desire  to  distinguish  himself  by  danueroiis 
achievements,  which  that  age  expected  from  all  who  were  of 
noble  birth  and  had  claims  to  authority. 

Beside^  his  military  career  was  very  short.     Amidst  the 
tumult  of  a  tournament,  the  voung  Eari  of  Carrick,  such  wa.s 
then  his  title   received  a  kick  from  the  horse  of  Sir  .hum 
IJouglas  of  Dalkeith,  in  conse<iuence  of  which  he  wa.s  lame  for  the 
rest  ofhis  hfe,  and  absolutely  disabled  fk.m  taking  share  either 
m  war&re  or  in  the  military  siwrts  and  tournaments  wh^-h 
were  its  image.    As  Robert  had  never  testified  much  i)r(',iilef. 
tion  for  violent  exertion,  he  did  not  probably  much  ref,'rut  the 
incapacities  which  exempted  him  from  these  active  scenes     But 
his  misfortune,  or  rather  its  consequences,  lowered  him  in  the 
eyes  of  a  fierce  nobilitv  and  warlike  people.    He  was  obli.'ed  to 
repose  the  principal  charge  of  his  affairs  now  in  one  memlw 
now  in  another,  of  his  fiimily,  sometimes  with  the  actual  rank 
and  alwap  with  the  power,  of  lieutenant-general  of  the  king- 
dom.    His  paternal  affection  would  have  induced  him  to  use 
the  assistance  of  his  eldest  son,  a  young  man  of  spirit  and 
talent,  whom  in  fondness  he  had  created  Duke  of  Rothsay '  in 
?k  f  r*^i-^^f  ^""  *^®  present  po8se;sion  of  a  dignity  next  to 
tbatof  the  throne.    But  the  young  prince's  head  was  to(>  dddy, 
and  his  hwid  too  feeble,  to  wield  with  dignity  the  delegated 
sceptre.     However  fond  of  power,  pleasure  was  the  Prinre's 
favourite  pureuit ;  and  the  court  was  disturbed,  and  the  country 
scandalised,  by  the  number  of  fugitive  amours  and  extravagant 
revels  practised  by  bun  who  should  have  set  an  example  of 
order  and  regulanty  to  the  youth  of  the  kingdom 

The  license  and  impropriety  of  the  Duke  of  Rothsav  s  con- 
nuct  was  the  more  reprehensible  in  the  public  view,  that  he 
was  a  married  Mrson  ;  althoush  some,  over  whom  his  youth, 
gaiety,  grace,  and  good  temper  had  obtained  influence,  were  of 
opinion  that  an  excuse  for  his  libertinism  might  be  found  in 
the  circumstances  of  the  marriage  itself.     They  reminded  rach 

'  See  Dukea  In  Scotland.    Note  23. 
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other  that  his  naptials  were  entirely  conducted  by  his  unclei 
the  i)uke  of  Albauy,  by  whoKe  counseU  the  infirm  and  timid 
King  was  much  governed  at  the  time,  and  who  had  the  char- 
acter of  inftw>y»|(  the  temper  of  his  brither  and  sovereign,  so 
i»  uiigbt  be  most  iiuurious  to  the  interests  and  prospects  of  the 
young  heir.  By  Albany's  macbinatioiM  the  hand  of  the  heir- 
apparent  was  in  a  manner  put  up  to  sale,  as  it  was  understood 
publicly  that  the  nobleman  in  ijcotlaud  who  should  give  the 
largest  dower  to  hi.s  daughter  might  aspire  to  raise  her  to  the 
beii  of  ^e  Duke  of  Kothsay. 

In  the  contest  for  preference  which  ensued,  George  Earl  of 
Dunbar  and  March,  who  possessed,  by  himself  or  his  vassalb, 
a  great  part  of  the  eastern  iirontier,  was  preferred  to  other  com- 
petitors ;  and  his  daughter  was,  with  the  mutual  good-will  of 
the  young  couple,  acttudly  contracted  to  the  Duke  of  Rothsay. 

But  there  remained  a  tnird  jparty  to  be  consulted,  and  that 
was  no  other  than  the  tremendous  Archibald  Earl  of  Douglas, 
terrible  tJike  from  the  extent  of  his  lands,  from  the  numerous 
otlioes  and  jurisdictions  with  which  he  was  invested,  and  from 
bis  personal  uualities  of  wisdom  and  valour,  mingled  with  in- 
domitable priae,  and  more  than  the  feudal  love  of  vengeance. 
The  Earl  was  also  nearly  related  to  the  throne,  having  married 
the  eldest  daughter  of  the  reigning  monarch. 

After  the  espousals  of  the  Duke  of  Rothsay  with  the  Earl 
of  March's  daughter,  Douglas,  as  if  he  had  postponed  his  share 
in  the  negotiation  to  show  that  it  could  not  be  concluded  with 
any  one  but  himself,  entered  the  lists  to  break  off  the  contract. 
He  tendered  a  larger  dower  with  his  daughter  Marjory  than 
the  Vmi  of  March  had  proffered  ;  and,  secured  by  his  own 
cupidity  and  fear  of  the  Douglas,  Albany  exerted  his  influence 
with  the  timid  monarch  till  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  break  the 
contract  with  the  Earl  of  March,  and  wed  his  son  to  Mariory 
Douglas,  a  woman  whom  Rothsay  could  not  love.  No  apology 
was  c'tVered  to  the  Earl  of  March,  excepting  that  the  espousals 
betwixt  the  Prince  and  Elizabeth  of  Dunbar  had  not  been 
approved  by  the  States  of  Parliament,  and  that  till  such  rati- 
fication the  contract  was  liable  to  be  broken  off.  The  Earl 
ileeply  resented  the  wrong  done  to  himself  and  his  daughter, 
and  was  generally  understood  to  study  revenge,  which  his  great 
iuHuence  on  the  English  firontier  was  likely  to  place  within 
bis  i>ower. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Duke  of  Rothsay,  incensed  at  the 
sacrifice  of  his  hand  and  bis  inclinations  to  this  state  intrigue, 
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took  his  own  mode  of  venting  his  displeasure,  by  neglecting  Lis 
wife,  contemning  his  formidable  and  dangerous  father-in-law 
and  showing  little  respect  to  the  authority  of  the  King  himself 
and  none  whatever  to  the  remonstrances  of  Albany,  his  uncle! 
whom  he  looked  upon  as  his  confirmed  enemy. 

Amid  these  internal  dissensions  of  his  fiunily,  which  extended 
themselves  through  his  councils  and  administration,  introducing 
everywhere  the  baneful  effects  of  uncertainty  and  disunion,  the 
feeble  monarch  had  for  some  time  been  supported  by'  the 
counsels  of  his  queen,  Annabella,  a  daughter  of  the  noble  house 
of  Drummond,  gifted  with  a  depth  of  sagacity  and  firmness  of 
mind  which  exercised  some  restraint  over  the  levities  of  a  son 
who  respected  her,  and  sustained  on  many  occasions  the  waver 
ing  resolution  of  her  royal  husband.  But  after  her  death  the 
imbecile  sovereign  resembled  nothing  so  much  as  a  vessel  drifted 
firom  her  anchors,  and  tossed  about  amidst  contending  currents. 
Abstractedly  considered,  Robert  might  be  said  to  doat  upon  his 
son ;  to  entertain  respect  and  awe  for  the  character  of  his 
''rother  Albany,  so  much  more  decisive  than  his  own  ;  to  fear 
the  Douglas  with  a  terror  which  was  almost  instinctive ;  and  to 
suspect  the  constancy  of  the  bold  but  fickle  Earl  of  March. 
But  his  feelings  towards  these  various  characters  were  so  mixed 
and  complicated,  that  from  time  to  time  they  showed  entirely 
different  from  what  they  really  were;  and  according  to  the 
interest  which  had  been  last  exerted  over  his  flexible  mind,  the 
King  would  change  from  an  indulgent  to  a  strict  and  even 
cruel  father,  from  a  confiding  to  a  jealous  brother,  or  from 
a  benignant  and  bouiitifiil  to  a  grasping  and  encroaching 
sovereign.  Like  the  cameleon,  his  feeble  mind  reflected  the 
colour  of  that  firmer  character  upon  which  at  the  time  he 
rM)08ed  for  counsel  and  assistance.  And  when  he  disused  the 
advice  of  one  of  his  family,  and  employed  the  counsel  of  another, 
It  was  no  unwonted  thing  to  see  a  total  change  of  measures, 
equally  disrespectable  to  the  character  of  the  King  and  dan- 
gerous to  the  safety  of  the  state. 

^t  [P'^^'f ®*^  ^  *  matter  of  course  that  the  clergy  of  the 
Catholic  Church  acquired  influence  over  a  man  whose  intentions 
were  so  excellent,  hut  whose  resolutions  were  so  infirm.  Robert 
was  haunted,  not  only  with  a  due  sense  of  the  errors  he  had 
really  committed,  but  with  the  tormenting  apprehensions  of 
those  peccadilloes  which  beset  a  superstitious  and  timid  mind. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary,  therefore,  to  add,  that  the  cliurchnien 
of  various  descriptions  had  no  small  influence  over  this  easy- 
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tempered  prince,  though,  indeed,  theirs  was,  at  that  period,  an 
influence  from  which  few  or  none  escaped,  however  resolute  and 
tinn  of  purpose  in  affairs  of  a  temporal  character.  We  now 
return  from  this  long  d*,^s8ion,  without  which  what  we  have 
(■/)  relate  could  not  perhaps  have  heen  well  understood. 

The  King  had  moved  with  ungraceful  difficulty  to  the 
cushioned  chair  which,  under  a  state  or  canopy,  stood  prepared 
for  his  accommodation,  and  upon  which  he  sank  down  with 
enjoyment,  like  an  indolent  mau,  who  had  been  for  some  time 
confined  to  a  constrained  position.  When  seated,  the  gentle 
and  venerable  looks  of  the  good  old  man  showed  benevolence. 
The  prior,  who  now  remained  standing  opposite  to  the  royal 
seat,  with  an  air  of  deep  deference  which  cloaked  the  natural 
haughtiness  of  his  carriage,  was  a  man  betwixt  forty  and  fifty 
years  of  age,  but  every  one  of  whose  hairs  still  retained  their 
natural  dark  colour.  Acute  features  and  a  penetrating  look 
attested  the  talents  by  which  the  venerable  father  had  acquired 
his  high  station  in  the  community  over  which  he  presided ; 
and.  we  may  add,  in  the  councils  of  the  kingdom,  in  whose 
service  they  were  often  exercised.  The  chief  objects  which  his 
etlucation  and  habits  taught  him  to  keep  in  view  were  the 
extension  of  the  dominion  and  the  wealth  of  the  church,  and 
the  suppression  of  heresy,  both  of  which  he  endeavoured  to 
accomplish  by  all  the  means  which  his  situation  afforded  him. 
But  he  honoured  his  religion  by  the  sincerity  of  his  own  belief, 
and  by  the  morality  which  guided  his  conduct  in  all  ordinary 
situations.  The  faults  of  tne  Prior  Anselm,  though  they  led 
him  into  grievous  error,  and  even  cruelty,  were  perhaps  rather 
those  of  his  age  and  profession  ;  his  virtues  were  nis  own. 

'These  things  done,'  said  the  King,  'and  the  lands  I  have 
mentioned  secured  by  my  gift  to  this  monastery,  you  are  of 
opinion,  father,  that  I  stand  as  much  in  the  good  graces  of  our 
Holy  Mcitlier  Church  as  to  term  myself  her  dutiful  son  1 ' 

'  Surely,  my  liege,'  said  the  prior ;  '  would  to  God  that  all 
her  children  brought  to  the  efficacious  saerameut  of  confession 
as  deep  a  sense  of  their  errors,  and  as  much  will  to  make 
ainemls  for  them.  But  I  speak  these  comforting  words,  my 
liege,  not  to  Robert  King  of  Scotland,  but  only  to  my  humble 
and  (levoiit  penitent,  Robert  Stuart  of  Carrick.' 

'  You  suqmse  me,  father,'  niiswered  the  King :  '  I  have 
little  check  on  my  conscience  for  aught  that  I  have  done  in 
my  kingly  office,  seeing  that  I  use  therein  less  mine 
opinion  than  the  advice  of  the  most  wise  counsellors.' 
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'Evoi  therein  lieth  the  danger,  my  liege,'  relied  the  piiur. 
'  The  Holy  Father  recognises  in  your  Qrace,  in  every  thuu^'ht, 
word,  and  action,  an  obedient  Taas&l  of  the  Holy  Church.  But 
there  are  perverse  counsellors,  who  obey  the  instinct  of  their 
wicked  hearts,  while  they  abuse  the  goodnature  and  ductility 
of  their  monarch,  and,  under  colour  of  serving  his  teiuporal 
interests,  take  steps  which  are  prejudicial  to  those  that  Is^t  to 
eternity.' 

King  Robert  raised  himself  upright  in  his  chair,  and  as.suiued 
an  air  of  authority,  which,  though  it  well  became  him,  he  did 
not  usually  display. 

'  Prior  Anselm,  he  said,  '  if  you  have  discovered  anythinj; 
in  my  conduct,  whether  as  a  king  or  a  private  individual,  which 
may  call  down  such  censures  as  your  words  intimate,  it  is  your 
duty  to  speak  plainly,  and  I  command  you  to  do  so.' 

'My  liege,  you  shall  be  obeyed,'  answered  the  prior,  with  an 
inclination  of  the  body.  Then  raising  himself  up,  and  assum 
ing  the  dignity  of  his  rank  in  the  church,  he  said,  '  Hear  from 
me  the  words  of  our  Holy  Father  the  Pope,  the  successor  of 
St  Peter,  to  whom  have  descended  the  keys,  boUi  to  bind  and 
to  unloose.  "  Wherefore,  0  Robert  of  Scotland,  hast  thou  not 
received  into  the  see  of  St.  Andrews  Henry  of  Wardlaw,  whom 
the  Pontiff  hath  recommended  to  fill  that  seel  Why  dost 
thou  make  profession  with  thy  lips  of  dutiful  service  to  the 
Church,  when  thy  actions  proclaim  the  depravity  and  dis- 
obedience of  thy  inward  soult  Obedience  is  better  than 
sacrifice." ' 

'Sir  prior,'  said  the  monarch,  bearing  himself  in  a  manner 
not  unbecoming  his  lofty  rank,  'we  may  well  dispense  with 
answering  you  upon  this  subject,  being  a  matter  which  con 
oems  us  and  the  estates  of  our  kingdom,  but  does  not  aifect 
our  private  conscience.' 

'Alas,'  said  the  prior,  'and  whose  conscience  will  it  concern 
at  the  last  dav  t  Which  of  your  belted  lords  or  wealthy 
burgesses  will  then  step  between  their  king  and  the  iienalty 
which  he  has  incurred  by  following  of  their  secular  policy  in 
matters  ecclesiastical  1  Know,  mighty  kin{(,  that,  were  .ill  the 
chivalry  of  thy  realm  drawn  up  to  shield  thee  from  the  red 
levin-bolt,  they  would  be  consumed  like  scorched  parciimeut 
before  the  blaze  of  a  furnace.' 

'Good  fiithor  prior,'  said  the  King,  on  whose  timorous  con- 
science this  kind  of  language  seldom  failed  to  make  un  iui 
pression,  '  you  surely  argue  over-rigidly  in  this  matter.    It  was 
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daring  my  last  indisposition,  while  the  Earl  of  Douglas  held,  as 
lieutenant-general,  tne  regal  aathoritv  in  Scotland,  that  the 
obstruction  to  tibe  reception  of  the  Primate  unhappily  arose. 
Do  not,  therefore,  tax  me  with  what  liappened  when  I  was 
unable  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  kingaom,  and  compelled 
to  delegate  my  power  to  another.' 

'To  your  subject,  sire,  you  have  said  enough,'  replied  the 
prior.  '  But,  if  the  impediment  arose  during  the  lieutenancy 
of  the  Earl  of  Douglas,  the  legate  of  his  Holiness  will  demand 
wherefore  it  has  not  been  instantly  removed,  when  the  King 
resumed  in  his  royal  hands  the  reins  of  authority  ?  The  Black 
Douglas  can  do  much  —  more  perhaps  than  a  subject  should 
have  power  to  do  in  the  kingdom  of  his  sovereign ;  but  he  can- 
not stand  betwixt  your  Grace  and  your  own  conscience,  or 
release  you  from  the  duties  to  the  Holy  Church  which  your 
situation  as  a  king  imposes  upn  you.' 

'  Father,'  said  Robert,  somewhat  impatiently,  '  you  are  over- 
peremptory  in  this  matter,  and  ought  at  least  to  wait  a  reason- 
able season,  until  we  have  time  to  consider  of  some  remedy. 
Such  disputes  have  happened  repeatedly  in  the  reigns  of  our 
predecessors ;  and  our  royal  and  blessed  ancestor,  St  David, 
did  not  resign  his  privileges  as  a  monarch  without  making  a 
stand  in  their  defence,  even  though  he  was  involved  in  argu- 
ments with  the  Holy  Father  himself 

'And  therein  was  that  great  and  good  king  neither  holy  nor 
saintly,'  said  the  prior;  'and  therefore  was  ne  given  to  be  a 
rout  and  a  spoil  to  his  enemies,  when  he  raised  his  sword  against 
the  banners  of  St.  Peter,  and  St.  Paul,  and  St.  John  of  Beverley, 
in  the  war,  as  it  is  still  called,  of  the  Standard.  Well  was  it 
for  him  that,  like  his  namesake,  the  son  of  Jesse,  his  sin  was 
punished  upon  earth,  and  not  entered  against  him  at  the  long 
and  dire  day  of  accounting.' 

'  Weil,  good  prior  —  well  —  enough  of  this  for  the  present. 
The  Holy  See  shall,  God  willing,  have  no  reason  to  complain  of 
I  take  Our  Lady  to  witness,  I  would  not  for  the  crown  I 


me. 


wear  take  the  burden  of  wronging  our  Mother  Church.  We 
have  ever  feared  that  the  Earl  of  Douglas  kept  his  eyes  too 
much  fixed  on  the  fame  and  the  temporalities  of  this  frail  and 
passing  life  to  feel  altogether  as  he  ought  the  claims  that  refer 
to  a  future  world.' 

'  It  is  but  lately,'  said  the  prior,  '  that  he  hath  taken  up 
forcible  (juarters  in  the  monastery  of  Aberbrothock,  with  his 
retinue  of  a  thousand  followers ;  and  the  abbut  is  compelled  to 
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famish  him  with  all  he  needs  for  horse  aud  man,  which  the 
Earl  calls  exercising  the  hospitality  which  he  hath  a  right  to 
expect  from  the  foundation  to  wbch  his  ancestors  were  con- 
tributors. Certain,  it  were  better  to  return  to  the  Douglas  his 
lands  than  to  submit  to  such  exaction,  which  more  resembles 
the  masterful  license  of  Highland  thiggers  and  sorners '  than 
the  demeanour  of  a  Christian  baron.' 

'The  Black  Douglasses,'  said  the  King,  with  a  sigh,  'are  a 
race  which  will  not  be  said  nay.  But,  father  prior,  I  am  my- 
self, it  may  be,  an  intruder  of  this  land ;  for  my  sojourning 
hath  been  long  among  you,  and  my  retinue,  though  far  fewer 
than  the  Douglas's,  are  nevertheless  enough  to  cumber  you  for 
their  daily  maintenance  ;  and  though  our  order  is  to  scud  out 

Eurveyors  to  lessen  your  charge  as  much  as  may  be,  yet  if  there 
9  inconvenience,  it  were  fitting  we  should  remove  in  time.' 

•  Now,  Our  Lady  forbid  ! '  said  the  prior,  who,  if  desirous  of 
power,  had  nothing  meanly  covetous  in  his  temper,  but  was 
even  magnificent  in  his  generous  kindness ;  '  certainly  the 
Dominican  convent  can  afford  to  her  sovereign  the  hospitality 
which  the  house  offers  to  every  wanderer  of  whatever  conditiou, 
who  will  receive  it  at  the  hands  of  the  poor  servants  of  our 
patron.  No,  my  royal  liege ;  come  with  ten  times  your  present 
train,  thw  shall  neither  want  a  grain  of  oats,  a  pile  of  straw,  a 
morsel  of  bread,  nor  an  ounce  of  food  which  our  convent  can 
supplv  them.  It  is  one  thing  to  employ  the  revenues  of  the 
church,  which  are  so  much  larger  than  monks  ought  to  need 
or  wish  for,  in  the  suitable  and  dutiful  reception  of  your  royal 
Majesty,  and  another  to  have  it  wrenched  from  us  by  the  bands 
of  rude  and  violent  men,  whose  love  of  rapine  is  only  limited  by 
the  extent  of  their  power.' 

•It  is  well,  good  prior,'  said  the  King;  'and  now  to  tuni 
our  thoughts  for  an  instant  from  state  affairs,  can  thy  reverence 
inform  us  how  the  good  citizens  of  Perth  have  begun  their 
Valentine's  Day  ^  Gallantly,  and  merrily,  and  peacefully,  I 
hope.' 

'For  gallantry,  my  liege,  I  know  little  of  such  iiualities. 
For  peacefully,  there  were  three  or  four  men,  two  cruelly 
wounded,  came  this  morning  before  daylight  to  ask  the  privi- 
lege of  ^rth  and  sanctuary,  pursued  by  a  hue  and  cry  of 
citizens  m  their  shirts,  with  clubs,  bills,  Lochaber  axes,  and 
two-handed  swords,  crying  "kill  and  slay,"  each  louder  than 
another.      Nay,  they  were  not  satisfied  when  our  porter  and 

•  See  Note  24. 
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watch  told  them  that  thoue  they  pursued  had  taken  refuge  in 
Uie  galilee  of  tlie  church,^  but  continued  for  some  minutes 
ckunouring  and  stdking  upon  the  pustem  door,  demanding  that 
the  men  who  had  offended  should  be  delivered  up  to  them.  1 
was  afraid  their  rude  noise  might  have  broken  your  Majesty's 
rest,  and  raised  some  surprise.' 

'  My  rest  might  have  been  broken,'  said  the  monarch ;  •  but 

that  sounds  of  violence  should  have  occasioned  surprise 

Alas !  reverend  father,  there  is  in  Scotland  only  one  place 
where  the  shriek  of  the  victim  and  threats  of  toe  oppressor 
are  not  heard,  and  that,  father,  is  —  the  grave.' 

The  prior  stood  in  respectful  silence,  sympathising  with  the 
feelings  of  a  monarch  whose  tenderness  of  neart  suited  so  ill 
with  we  condition  and  manners  of  his  people. 

'  And  what  became  of  the  fugitives  1 '  asked  Robert,  after  a 
minute's  pause. 

'  Surely,  sire,'  said  the  prior,  '  they  were  dismissed,  as  they 
desired  to  be,  before  daylight ;  and  after  we  had  sent  out  to 
be  assured  that  no  ambush  of  their  enemies  watched  them  in 
the  vicinity,  they  went  their  way  in  peace.' 

'  You  know  nothing,'  inquirea  the  King,  '  who  the  men  were, 
or  the  cause  of  their  taking  refuge  with  you  t ' 

'  The  cause,'  said  the  prior,  '  was  a  riot  with  the  townsmen ; 
but  bow  arising  is  not  known  to  us.  The  custom  of  our  house 
is  to  afford  twenty-four  hours  of  uninterrupted  refuge  in  the 
sanctuary  of  St.  Dominic,  without  asking  any  question  at  the 
poor  unfortunates  who  have  sought  relief  there.  If  they  desire 
to  remain  for  a  longer  space,  the  cause  of  their  resorting  to 
sanctuary  must  be  put  upon  the  register  of  the  convent ;  and, 
praised  be  our  holy  saint,  many  persons  escape  the  weight  of 
the  law  by  this  temporary  protection,  whom,  did  we  know  the 
character  of  their  crimes,  we  might  have  found  ourselves 
obliged  to  render  up  to  their  pursuers  and  persecutors.' 

As  the  prior  spoke,  a  dim  idea  occurred  to  the  monarch, 
that  the  privilege  of  sanctuary  thus  peremptorily  executed 
must  prove  a  severe  interruption  to  the  course  of  justice 
througn  his  realm.  But  ^e  repelled  the  feeling,  as  if  it  had 
been  a  suggestion  of  Satan,  and  took  care  that  not  a  single 
word  should  escape  to  betray  to  the  churchman  that  such  a 

Erofane  thougbi  had  ever  occupied  his  bosom ;  on  the  contrary, 
e  hasted  to  change  the  subject. 
'The  sun,' he  said,  'moves  slowly  on  the  index.    After  che 

'  See  Note  25. 
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painftil  information  yon  have  given  me,  I  expected  the  Lords 
<^  my  Goonoil  ere  now,  to  take  order  with  the  ravelled  afl'ain 
of  tlus  anhap|>]r  riot  Evil  was  the  fortune  which  gave  me 
role  over  a  oeople  among  whom  it  seems  to  me  I  am  in  my 
ownpenon  toe  only  man  who  desires  rest  and  tranauillity ! ' 

'The  church  always  desires  peace  and  tran^aillity,'  added 
liw  prior,  not  suffering  even  so  general  a  propmition  to  escape 
the  poor  king's  opprrased  mind  without  msisting  on  a  saving 
daose  for  the  ohuroi's  honoisr. 

'We  meant  nothing  else,'  said  Robert  'But,  father  prior, 
von  will  allow  that  the  church,  in  quelling  strife,  as  is  doubt- 
less  hw  purpose,  resembles  the  busy  housewife,  who  puts  in 
motion  the  dnst  which  she  means  to  sweep  away.' 

To  this  remark  the  prior  would  have  made  some  reply,  bnt 
tiie  door  of  the  apartmmt  was  opened,  and  a  gentleman  usher 
announced  the  Duke  of  Albany. 


CHAPTER  X 

Gentle  friend. 
Chide  not  her  mirth,  who  was  sad  yestetday. 
And  may  be  so  to-morrow. 

JoAimA  Bailub. 

THE  Duke  of  Albany  was,  like  his  roval  brother,  named 
Robert  The  Christian  name  of  the  latter  had  been 
John  until  he  was  called  to  the  throne ;  when  the  sa- 
perstition  of  the  times  observed  that  the  name  had  been 
connected  with  misfortune  in  the  lives  and  reigns  of  John  of 
Englanc^  John  of  France,  and  John  Baliol  of  Scotland.  It  was 
therefore  agreed  that,  to  elude  the  bad  omen,  the  new  kincr 
should  assume  the  name  of  Robert^  rendered  dear  to  Scotland 
by  the  recollections  of  Robert  Bruce.  We  mention  this  to 
account  for  the  existence  of  two  brothers  of  the  same  Chris- 
tian name  in  one  £uuily,  which  was  not  certainly  an  usual 
occurrence,  more  than  at  the  present  day. 

Albany,  also  an  aged  man,  was^  not  supposed  to  be  much 
more  dispcxl  for  warlike  enterprise  than  the  King  himself. 
But  if  he  L  A  not  courage,  he  had  wisdom  to  conceal  and  cloak 
over  his  want  of  that  quality,  which,  once  suspected,  would 
have  ruined  all  the  plans  which  his  ambition  had  formed.  He 
had  also  pride  enough  to  supply,  in  extremity,  the  want  of  real 
valour,  and  command  enough  over  his  nerves  to  conceal  their 
agitation.  In  other  respects,  he  was  experienced  in  the  ways 
of  courts,  calm,  cool,  and  craity,  fixing  upon  the  points  which 
he  desired  to  attain,  while  they  were  yet  &r  removed,  and 
never  losing  sight  of  them,  though  the  winding  paths  in  which 
he  trode  might  occasionally  neem  to  point  to  a  different  direc- 
tion. In  his  person  he  resembled  the  King,  for  he  was  noble 
and  majestic  both  in  stature  and  countenance.  But  he  had  the 
advantage  of  his  elder  brother,  in  being  unencumbered  with  any 
iniinnity,  wd  in  every  respect  lighter  and  more  active.  His 
dress  was  rich  and  grave,  as  became  his  age  and  rank,  and,  like 
his  royal  brother,  he  were  no  arms  of  any  kind,  a  case  of  small 
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knives  sapplying  at  his  girdle  the  place  usually  occupied  by  & 
dagger  in  absence  of  a  sword. 

At  the  Duke's  entrance  the  prior,  after  making  an  obeisance, 
respectfully  withdrew  to  a  recess  in  the  apartment,  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  royal  seat,  in  order  to  leave  the  conversatiou  o! 
the  brothers  uncontrolled  by  the  presence  of  a  third  person.  It 
is  necessary  to  mention,  that  the  recess  was  formed  by  a  win. 
dew,  placed  in  the  inner  front  of  the  monastic  buildings,  called 
the  palace,  from  its  being  the  frequent  residence  of  the  Kings 
of  Scotland,  but  which  was,  unless  on  such  occasions,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  prior  or  abbot  The  window  was  placed  over  the 
principal  entrance  to  the  royal  apartments,  and  commanded  a 
view  of  the  internal  quadrangle  of  the  convent,  formed  on  the 
right  hand  by  the  length  of  tne  magnificent  church,  on  the  left 
bv  a  building  containing  the  range  of  cellars,  with  the  refectory, 
chapter-house,  and  other  conventual  apartments  rising  above 
them,  for  such  existed  altogether  independent  of  the  space 
occupied  by  King  Robert  and  his  attendants ;  while  a  fourth 
row  of  buildings,  showing  a  noble  outward  front  to  the  rising 
sun,  consisted  of  a  large  hosjntium,  for  the  reception  of  strangers 
and  pilgrims,  and  many  subordinate  offices,  warehouses,  and 
places  of  accommodation,  for  the  ample  stores  which  supplied 
the  m^ificent  hospitality  of  the  Dominican  fethers.  A  lofty 
vaulted  entrance  led  through  this  eastern  front  into  the  (luad- 
ranglo,  and  was  precisely  opposite  to  the  window  at  which  Prior 
Anselm  stood,  so  that  he  could  see  underneath  the  dark  arch, 
and  observe  the  light  which  gleamed  beneath  it  from  the  east 
ern  and  open  portal ;  but,  owing  to  the  height  to  which  he  was 
raised,  and  the  depth  of  the  vaulted  archway,  his  eye  could 
but  indistinctly  reach  the  opposite  and  extended  portal.  It  is 
necessary  to  notice  these  localities. 

We  return  to  the  conversation  between  the  princely  relatives. 

'My  dear  brother,'  said  the  King,  r&ising  the  Duke  of 
Albany,  as  he  stooped  to  kiss  his  hand  — '  my  dear,  dear 
brother,  wherefore  this  ceremonial  t  Are  we  not  both  sons 
of  the  same  Stuart  of  Scotland  and  of  the  same  Elizabeth 
More?' 

'I  have  not  forgot  that  it  is  so,'  said  Albany,  arising;  'but 
I  must  not  omit,  in  the  &miliarity  of  the  brother,  the  respect 
that  is  due  to  the  king.' 

'Oh,  true  —  most  true,  Robin,'  answered  the  King.  'The 
throne  is  like  a  lofty  and  barren  rock,  upon  which  Hower  oi 
shrub  can  never  take  root.    All  kindly  feelings,  all  tender  atfec 
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tions,  are  denied  to  a  monarcL  A  king  mast  not  fold  a  brother 
to  his  heart  —  he  dare  not  give  way  to  fondness  fbr  a  son.' 

'Sach,  in  some  respects,  is  the  doom  of  greatness,  sire,' 
answered  Albany ;  '  bat  Heaven,  who  removed  to  some  distance 
from  your  Majesty's  sphere  the  members  of  your  own  family, 
has  given  you  a  whole  people  to  be  your  children.' 

•Alas !  Robert,'  answered  the  monarch,  *  your  heart  is  better 
framed  for  the  duties  of  a  sovereign  than  mine.  I  see  from  the 
height  at  which  fate  has  placed  me  that  multitude  whom  you 
call  my  children.  1  love  them,  I  wish  them  well ;  but  they  are 
many,  and  they  are  distant  from  me.  Alas!  even  the  m^mest  of 
them  has  some  beloved  being  whom  he  can  clasp  to  his  heart 
and  upon  whom  be  can  lavish  the  fondness  of  a  father.  But  all 
that  a  king  can  give  to  a  people  is  a  smile,  such  as  the  sun  be- 
stows on  the  snowy  peaks  of  the  Grampian  mountains,  as  distant 
and  as  ineffectual.  Alas,  Robin  !  our  father  used  to  caress  us,  and 
if  he  chid  us  it  was  with  a  tone  of  kindness  ;  yet  he  was  a  mon- 
arch as  well  as  I,  and  wherefore  should  not  I  be  permitted,  like 
him,  to  reclaim  my  poor  prodigal  by  affection  as  well  as  severity  T' 

'  Had  affection  never  been  tried,  my  liege,'  replied  Albany, 
in  the  tone  of  one  who  delivers  sentiments  which  he  grieves  to 
utter, '  means  of  gentleness  ought  assuredly  to  be  first  made 
use  of.  Your  Qrace  is  best  iudge  whether  they  have  been  long 
enongh  persevered  in,  and  whether  those  of  discouragement  and 
restraint  may  not  prove  a  more  effectual  corrective.  It  is  ex- 
clusively in  your  royal  power  to  take  what  measures  with  the 
Duke  of  Rothsay  you  think  will  be  most  available  to  his 
ultimate  benefit,  and  that  of  the  kingdom.' 

'  This  is  unkind,  brother,'  said  the  King  :  '  you  indicate  the 
painful  path  which  you  would  have  me  pursue,  yet  you  offer 
me  not  your  support  in  treading  it.' 

'  My  support  your  Grace  may  ever  command,'  replied  Albany ; 
'  but  would  it  become  me,  of  all  men  on  earth,  to  prompt  to 
your  Grace  severe  measures  against  your  son  and  heir  t  Me,  on 
whom,  in  case  of  failure  —  which  Heaven  forefend  I  — of  your 
(irace's  family,  this  fatal  crown  might  descend  t  Would  it  not 
be  thought  and  said  by  the  fiery  March  and  the  haughty 
Douglas,  that  Albany  had  sown  dissension  between  his  royal 
brother  and  the  heir  to  the  Scottish  throne,  perhaps  to  clear 
the  way  for  the  succession  of  his  own  family  ?  No,  my  liege, 
I  can  sacrifice  my  life  to  your  service,  but  I  must  not  place  my 
honour  in  danger.' 

'  You  say  true,  Robin  —  you  say  very  true,'  replied  the  King, 
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iMMf**"ing  to  pat  his  own  interpretation  njpon  his  brother's 
words.  '  We  most  not  suffer  these  poweriol  and  dangeruiu 
l<»ds  to  pooeive  that  there  is  aaght  uke  discord  in  the  royal 
fiunily.  ^Hhat  mast  be  avoided  utall  things ;  and  therefore  ve 
will  still  try  indalgent  measures,  in  hopes  of  correcting  the 
fcdlies  of  Rothsay.  I  b^old  sparks  of  nope  in  him,  Robin, 
from  time  to  tim«>.  that  are  well  worth  cherishiug.  He  is 
yoang  —  very  young  —  a  prince,  and  in  the  heyday  of  bis  bluod 
We  will  have  patience  with  him,  like  a  good  rider  with  u  hut- 
tempwed  horse.  Let  him  exhaust  this  idle  humour,  uud  m 
one  will  be  better  pleased  with  him  than  yourself.  Yuu  have 
censured  me  in  your  kindness  for  being  too  gentle,  too  retired; 
Bothsay  has  no  such  defects.' 

'  I  will  pawn  my  life  he  has  not,'  replied  Albany,  drii} . 

'And  he  wants  not  reflection  as  weu  as  spirit,'  coiitimied  the 
poor  king,  pleetdiug  the  cause  of  his  son  to  bis  brother.  '  1  liare 
sent  for  nim  to  attend  council  to-day,  and  we  shall  see  huw  he 
acquits  himself  of  his  devoir.  You  yourself  allow,  Koliin,  that 
t^  Prince  wants  neither  shrewdness  nor  capacity  fur  utluirs, 
when  he  is  in  the  humour  to  consider  them.' 

*  Doubtless,  he  wants  neither,  my  liege,'  replied  Albany, 
'when  he  w  in  the  humour  to  consider  tnem.' 

'  I  say  so,'  answered  the  King ;  '  and  am  heartily  ^la<l  that 
you  agree  with  me,  Robin,  in  giving  Uiis  poor  hapless  yuung 
man  another  ixiaL  He  has  no  mother  now  to  plead  his  caa^ 
with  an  incensed  &ther.     That  must  be  remembered,  Albany.' 

'  I  trust,'  said  Albany, '  the  course  which  is  most  a^^reeable 
to  your  Grace's  feelings  will  also  prove  the  wisest  and  the  best; 

The  Duke  well  saw  the  simple  stratagem  by  which  the  King 
was  endeavouring  to  escape  from  the  conclusions  of  his  reason- 
ing, and  to  adopt,  under  pretence  of  his  sanction,  a  course  of 
proceeding  the  reverse  of  wnat  it  best  suited  him  to  recommend. 
But  though  he  saw  he  could  not  g'  e  his  brother  to  the  line 
of  conduct  he  desired,  he  would  .  abandon  the  reins,  hut 
resolved  to  watch  for  a  fitter  c  j  jrtunity  of  obtaining  the 
sinister  advantages  to  which  nev.  quarrels  betwixt  the  King 
and  Prince  were  soon,  he  thought,  likely  to  give  rise. 

In  ike  meantime,  King  Robert,  afraid  lest  his  brother  should 
resume  the  painful  subject  from  which  he  had  ju.st  escaped, 
ctdled  aloua  to  the  prior  of  the  Dominicans,  '  I  hear  the 
trampling  of  horse.  Your  station  commands  the  courtyard, 
reverend  father.  Look  from  the  window,  and  tell  us  wba 
alights.    Rothsay,  is  it  not]' 
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'  Tba  noble  Eui  of  Maroh,  with  his  followen,'  Mid  the  prior. 

'Is  he  singly  Moompuiiedt'aud  the  king.  'Do  hi«  people 
mter  the  inner  gftte  t ' 

At  ths  some  moment,  Albany  whispered  the  King,  'Peer 
nothing,  the  ftnuMUnes  *  of  yoar  hoasehold  are  under  anna' 

The  King  nodded  thanlu,  while  the  prior  from  the  window 
answered  the  qoestion  he  had  pat  'The  Earl  is  attended  by 
two  pages,  two  gentlemen,  and  fbor  grooms.  One  page  follows 
him  up  the  mam  stairoase,  bearing  his  lordship's  sword.  The 
others  halt  in  the  ooort,  and  —  Betutdicite,  how  is  this  t  Here 
is  a  strolling  glee-wimian,  with  her  viol,  preparing  to  sing  be- 
neath the  royu  windows,  and  in  the  cloister  of  the  DiMnintoans, 
as  she  mi^^t  in  the  yard  of  an  hostehrie !  I  will  have  her  pres- 
ently thrust  forth.' 

' Not  so,  &ther,'  said  the  King.  'Let  me  implore  grace  for 
the  poor  wanderer  The  joyous  science,  as  they  call  it.  which 
they  profess,  mingles  sadly  with  the  distresses  to  which  want 
and  cdunity  ocmdemn  a  strolling  race ;  and  in  that  thev  re- 
semble a  king,  to  whom  all  men  cry,  "  All  hail !  "  while  he  lacks 
the  homage  and  obedient  affection  which  the  poorest  yeoman 
receives  from  his  fiunily.  Let  the  wanderer  remain  undisturbed, 
&ther ;  and  let  her  sing  if  she  will  to  the  yeomen  and  troop- 
ers in  the  court;  it  inll  keep  them  from  quarrelling  with 
each  other,  belonging,  as  they  do,  to  such  unruly  and  hostile 
masters.' 

So  spoke  the  well-meaning  and  feeble-minded  prince,  and 
the  prior  bowed  in  acquiescence.  As  he  spoke,  the  Earl  of 
March  entered  the  hall  of  audience,  dressed  in  the  ordinary 
riding-garb  of  the  time,  and  wearing  his  poniard.^  He  had  left 
in  the  ante-room  the  p^e  of  honour  who  carried  his  sword. 
The  Earl  was  a  well-built,  handsome  man,  &ir-oomplexioDed, 
with  a  considerable  profusion  of  light-coloured  hair,  and  bright 
blue  eyes,  which  gleamed  like  those  of  a  &lcon.  He  exhibited 
in  his  countenance,  otherwise  pleasing,  the  marks  of  a  hasty 
and  irritable  temper,  which  his  situation  as  a  high  and  jpower- 
iial  feudal  lord  had  given  him  but  too  many  opportunities  of 
indulging. 

'  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  my  Lord  of  March,'  said  the  King, 
vith  a  gracious  inclination  of  his  person.  '  Tou  have  been  long 
absent  irom  our  councils.' 

'  My  li^e,'  answered  March,  with  a  deep  reverence  to  the 
King,  and  a  haughty  and  formal  inclination  to  the  Duke  of 

'  See  Note  20. 
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Albany,  '  if  I  have  been  absent  from  vour  Untee's  councils,  it 
18  beoauae  my  place  has  been  supplied  by  more  acceptahif,  and, 
I  cloabt  not,  abler,  couniieUors.  And  now  I  come  but  to  -ay  tu 
your  Highnees,  that  the  news  from  the  English  froutioi  inuke 
It  neoesaary  that  1  should  return  without  delay  tu  ui}  <  wu 
i'sutee.  Your  Grace  has  your  wise  and  politic  brutLor,  my 
IjOid  of  Albanv,  with  whom  to  consult,  and  the  mighty  and 
warliko  Earl  of  DougUs  to  carry  your  counseiii  into  elltct.  1 
an  <^''  uo  use  save  in  my  own  country ;  and  thither,  with  yuur 
niga.i  ig's  permission,  I  am  purposed  instantly  i*)  rotuin,  to 
UcTi  ay  ooaxge,  as  Warden  of  tne  Eewtern  Alaruhes.' 

'  Y  )v  will  not  deal  so  unkindlv  with  us,  cuui^!n,'  replitd  the 
;^!l  ie  ,  lonaroh.  '  Here  are  evil  tidings  oi;  the  wind.  These 
u.'}r>,^p' Hig.'iland  clans  are  again  brenking  into  |.'euerul  cimu- 
moiu;;;,  ad  the  tranquillity  even  of  our  own  court  reijuins  the 
V  ""^fi  :  our  •■  ""•"■1  to  advise,  and  the  bravest  ol  our  Sianms 
1.  extci-u:.  •'.'  t  "lay  be  resolved  upon.  The  de.sooii(l;uit  >>( 
Thotu'i'  !i,'  lolph  will  not  surely  abaadon  the  grainUoii  ot' 
Tvober   :v,     J  at  such  a  period  as  this?' 

'  I  kavo  '  ith  him  the  descendant  of  the  far-famed  James  <if 
f  ongla'-.  ,  .i  .^ered  March.  '  It  is  his  lordship's  boast  that  he 
never  pute>  fiH>t  in  stirrup  but  a  thousand  horse  mounr  with 
him  as  his  daily  lifeguard,  and  I  believe  the  niuiiks  uf 
AberbruAock*  will  swear  to  the  fiict.  Surely,  with  all  the 
Douglas's  chivalry,  they  are  titter  to  restrain  a  disonlerly 
Hwarm  of  Highland  kerne  than  1  can  be  to  witLstuml  the 
archery  of  England  and  power  of  Henry  Hotspur?  Ami  then, 
here  is  his  Grace  of  Aloany,  so  jejvlous  in  nis  care  nf  ymir 
Highness's  person,  that  he  calls  your  Brandanes  to  tu'Ke  arms 
when  a  dutiful  subject  like  myself  approaches  the  court  with 
a  poor  half-score  of  horse,  the  retinue  of  the  meanest  of  the 
i)etty  barons  who  own  a  tower  and  a  thousand  acn^s  of  harren 
heath.  When  such  precautions  are  taken  where  then'  is  n^t 
the  slightest  chance  of  peril  —  since  I  trust  none  was  tu  k' 
apprehended  from  me  —  your  royal  person  will  siireN  he  -uit- 
ably  guarded  in  real  danger. ' 

•  My  Lord  of  March,'  said  the  Duke  of  Albuiiy,  '  the  incane-t 
of  the  barons  of  whom  you  speak  put  their  fiiUowers  in  jtih- 
even  when  they  receive  their  dearest  and  nearest  friomls  within 
the  iron  gate  of  their  castle  ;  ar.i,  if  it  please  Our  Luly,  I  wiil 
not  care  less  for  the  King's  person  than  they  do  for  tiirir  "wn. 
The  Brandanes  are  the  King's  immediate  retainers^aud  hunse- 

'  See  Mouks  of  Arbroath  and  Earl  Ltuuglas.    Note  27. 
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hold  aervatttfl,  and  an  hundred  of  them  is  bat  a  small  guard 
round  bis  Grace,  when  yourself,  my  lord,  as  well  as  the  Earl  of 
Douglas,  often  ride  with  ten  times  the  number.' 

'  My  Lord  Duke,'  replied  Mareh, '  when  the  service  of  the  King 
requires  it,  1  can  ride  with  ten  times  as  many  horse  as  your 
Ura<*e  has  named  ;  but  1  have  never  done  so  either  traitorously 
tu  entrap  the  King  nor  boastfully  to  overawe  other  nobles.' 

'Brother  Robert,'  said  the  King,  ever  anxious  to  be  a  peace- 
maker, '  yon  do  wrong  even  to  intimate  a  suspicion  of  my  Lord 
of  March.  And  you,  cousin  of  March,  miscon-strue  my  brother's 
caution.    But  bark  —  to  divert  this  angry  parley  —  I  hear  no  un- 

£  leasing  touch  of  minstrelsy.  Yuu  know  the  gay  science,  my 
ord  of  March,  and  love  it  well.  Step  to  yonder  window, 
beside  the  holy  i-rior,  at  whom  we  make  no  question  touching 
secular  pleasures,  and  you  will  tell  us  if  the  music  and  lay  be 
worth  listening  to.  The  notes  are  of  France,  I  think.  My 
liriither  of  Albany's  judgment  is  not  worth  a  cockle-shell  in  such 
uiatters,  so  you,  cousin,  must  report  your  opinion  whether  the 
poor  glee-maiden  deserve*  recompense.  Our  son  and  the  Douglas 
\\r\  presently  be  here,  and  then,  when  our  council  is  assembled, 
W(  will  treat  of  graver  matters.' 

With  Hoiiiething  like  a  hu  lie  on  his  proud  brow,  March  with- 
drew into  the  recess  of  the  \n  indow,  &nd  stood  there  in  silence 
beanie  the  pr;>r,  like  one  who,  while  he  obeyed  the  King's 
coii.tiiand,  saw  through  and  despised  tlie  timid  precaution  which 
it  i!i:i)lied,  as  an  attempt  to  prevent  the  dispute  betwixt  Albany 
and  limself  The  tune,  which  was  played  upon  a  viol,  was  gay 
and  sprightly  in  the  commencement,  with  a  touch  of  the  wild- 
ness  of  the  troubadour  music.  But,  as  it  proceeded,  the  falter- 
ing tones  of  the  instrument,  and  of  the  female  voice  which 
accouiimnied  it,  became  .  laintive  and  interrupted,  as  if  choked 
by  tilt'  paiiifnl  feelings  of  the  minstrel 

The  offended  earl,  whatever  might  oe  his  judgment  in  such 
matters  on  which  the  King  had  complimentel  him,  paid,  it  may 
be  supposed,  little  attention  to  the  music  of  the  f 'Uiali-  tistrel. 
His  proud  heart  was  struj^gling  between  the  alleiiam-  owe<l 
his -ijvercigu,  as  well  as  the  love  he  still  found  lurkii.^  m  his 
bosom  for  the  person  of  his  well-uatured  k'  ^,  and  a  de-sire  of 
vengeance  arising  out  of  his  distippuintol  ambitioia,  and  the 
disjjrare  done  to  him  by  the  substitution  -f  Marjory  Dougi  -;  to 
be  bride  of  the  heir-apparent,  instrtad  of  I  s  betrothed  dangiiter. 
.Man  li  had  the  vices  and  virtues  f  ;  hasty  and  niii-ertaiu 
chura  tcr,  and  even  now,  when  he  ca  le  -u  bid  the  King  adieu, 
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with  the  parpose  of  renooncing  his  all^^ianoe  as  soon  as  he 
reached  his  own  feudal  territories,  he  felt  unwilling,  and  almost 
unable,  to  resolve  upon  a  step  so  criminal  and  so  full  of  (leiiL 
It  was  wi^  such  dangerous  cogitations  that  he  was  occupied 
during  the  banning  of  the  glee-maiden's  lay ;  but  ubject'i 
which  csJled  his  attention  powerfully,  as  the  songstress  proceeded, 
affected  iAie  current  of  his  thoughts,  and  riveted  them  on  what 
was  passing  in  the  courtyard  of  the  monastery.  The  song  was 
in  the  Provm^l  dialect,  well  understood  as  the  language  of 
poetry  in  all  the  courts  of  Europe,  and  particularly  in  Scotland. 
It  was  more  simply  turned,  however,  than  was  the  general  cut 
of  the  tirveiUes,  and  ratiber  resembled  the  lai  of  a  Nunuon 
minstreL    It  may  be  translated  thus  : 

THE  LAY  OF  POOR  LOUISE* 

Ah,  poor  Louise  !    The  livelong  day 
She  ronina  from  cot  to  castle  gay  ; 
And  still  her  voice  and  viol  say. 
Ah,  maids,  beware  the  woodland  way  ; 

Think  on  Louise. 

Ah,  poor  Louise  !    The  sun  was  high  ; 
It  smirch'd  her  cheek,  it  dimni'd  her  eye. 
Tlie  woodland  walk  was  cool  and  nigh. 
Where  birds  with  chiming  streamlets  vie 
To  cheer  Ijouise. 

Ah,  poor  Louise  !    The  savage  bear 
Made  no'er  that  lovely  grove  his  lair ; 
Tlie  wolves  molest  not  paths  so  fair. 
But  better  far  had  such  been  there 

For  poor  Louise. 

Ah,  poor  Louise  !    In  woody  wold 
She  met  a  huntsman  fair  and  bold  ; 
His  baldrick  was  of  silk  and  gold. 
And  many  a  witching  tale  he  told 

To  poor  Louise. 

Ah,  poor  Louise  !    Small  cause  to  piue 
Hadst  thou  for  treasures  of  the  mine  ; 
For  peace  of  mind,  that  gift  divine. 
And  spotless  innocence,  were  thine. 

Ah,  poor  Louise ! 

Ah,  poor  Louise  !    Thy  treasure 's  reft. 
I  know  not  if  by  force  or  theft. 
Or  part  by  violence,  part  by  gift ; 
But  misery  is  all  that 's  left 

To  poor  Louise. 
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Let  poor  Louiae  some  succour  have  I 
She  will  not  long  your  bounty  crare, 
Or  tire  the  gay  with  warning  stave ; 
For  HesTen  has  grace,  and  earth  a  grave 
For  poor  Louiae. 


The  song  was  no  sooner  finished  than,  anxious  Ie«t  the 
dispute  should  be  revived  betwixt  his  brother  and  the  Earl  of 
March,  King  Robert  called  to  the  latter,  '  What  think  you  of 
the  miustreky,  my  lord  ?  Methinks,  as  I  heard  it  even  at  this 
distance,  it  was  a  wild  and  pleasing  lay.' 

'My  judgment  is  not  deep,  my  lord;  bat  the  singer  may 
dispense  witn  my  approbation,  since  she  seems  to  have  received 
that  of  his  Grace  of  Kothsay,  the  first  judge  in  Scotland.' 

'  How ! '  said  the  King  in  alarm ;  '  is  my  son  below  1 ' 

'  He  is  sitting  on  horseback  by  the  glee-maiden,'  said  March, 
with  a  malicious  smile  on  his  cheek,  '  apparently  as  much  in- 
terested by  her  conversation  as  her  music.' 

'  How  is  this,  &ther  prior  7 '  said  the  King. 

But  the  prior  drew  back  from  the  lattice.  'I  have  no 
will  to  see,  my  lord,  things  which  it  would  pain  me  to 
repeat.' 

'How  is  all  this  1 '  said  the  King,  who  colourb^  deeply,  and 
seemed  about  to  rise  from  his  chair ;  but  changed  his  mind,  as 
if  unwilling,  perhaps,  to  look  upon  some  unbecoming  prank  of 
the  wild  young  pnnce,  which  he  might  not  have  hful  neart  to 
punish  with  necessary  severity.  The  Earl  of  March  seemed  to 
have  a  pleasure  i'  informing  him  of  that  of  which  doubtless  he 
desired  to  remain  ignorant. 

'  My  liege,'  he  cried,  '  this  is  better  and  better.  The  glee 
maiden  has  not  only  engaged  the  tar  of  the  Prince  of  Scotfand, 
as  well  as  of  every  groom  and  trooper  in  the  courtyard,  but 
she  has  riveted  the  attention  of  the  Black  Douglas,  whom  we 
have  not  known  as  a  passionate  admirer  of  the  gav  science. 
But  truly,  I  do  not  wonder  at  his  astonishment,  for  the  Prince 
has  honoured  the  fair  professor  of  song  and  viol  with  a  kiss  ol 
approbation.' 

'  How ! '  cried  the  King,  '  is  David  of  Rothsay  trifling  with  a 
glee-maiden,  and  his  wire's  Dither  in  presence  f  Go,  my  good 
rather  abbot,  call  the  Prince  here  instantly.    Go,  my  dearest 

brother '    And  when  they  had  both  left  the  room,  the  King 

continued,  '  Go,  good  cousin  of  March ;  there  will  be  mischief 
1  am  assured  of  it.  I  pray  you  go,  cousin,  and  second  my  lord 
prior's  prayers  with  my  commands.' 
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'  You  forget,  my  liege,'  said  March,  with  the  voice  of  a  deeply. 
offended  person,  'the  &ther  of  Elizabeth  of  Dunbar  were  but 
an  unfit  intercessor  between  the  Douglas  and  his  royal  son-iii- 
law.' 

'I  crave  your  pardon,  cousin,'  said  the  gentle  old  man.  'I 
own  you  have  had  some  wrong;  but  my  Rothsay  will  be 
murdered  —  I  must  go  myself 

But,  as  he  arose  precipitately  from  his  chair,  the  poor  king 
missed  a  footstep,  stumbled,  and  fell  heavily  to  the  ground,  in 
such  a  manner  that,  his  head  striking  the  comer  of  the  seat 
from  which  he  had  risen,  he  became  fir  a  minute  insensible. 
The  sight  of  the  accident  at  once  overcame  March's  resentment 
and  melted  his  heart.  He  ran  to  the  fallen  monarch,  and  re- 
placed him  in  his  seat,  using,  iu  the  tenderest  and  most  respeot- 
lul  manner,  such  means  as  seemed  most  fit  to  recall  animation. 

Robert  opened  his  eyes,  and  gazed  around  with  uncertainty. 
'  What  has  happened  t — are  we  alone  t  —  who  is  with  us  ? ' 

'  Your  dutintl  subject,  March,'  replied  the  EmI. 

'Alone  with  the  Earl  of  March!'  rejpeated  the  King,  his 
still  disturbed  intellects  receiving  some  alarm  from  the  name  of 
a  powerful  chief  whom  he  had  reason  to  believe  he  had  mortally 
offended. 

'Yes,  my  gracious  liege,  with  poor  George  of  Dunbar,  of 
whom  many  have  wished  your  Majesty  to  think  ill,  though  he 
will  be  found  truer  to  your  royal  person  at  the  last  than  they 
will.' 

'  Indeed,  cousin,  you  have  had  too  much  wrong ;  and  believe 
me,  we  shall  strive  to  redress ' 

'  If  your  Grace  thinks  so,  it  may  yet  be  righted,'  interrupted 
the  Earl,  catching  at  the  hopes  which  his  ambition  .suggested ; 
'the  Prince  and  Marjory  Douglas  are  nearly  related  —  the  dis 
pensation  from  Rome  was  informally  granted  —  their  marriage 
cannot  be  lawful  —  the  Pope,  who  wiU  do  much  for  .so  godly  a 
prince,  can  set  aside  this  unchristian  union,  in  respect  of  the 
pre-contract.  Bethink  you  well,  my  liege,'  continued  the  Earl, 
kindling  with  a  new  train  of  ambitious  thoughts,  to  which  the 
unexpected  opportunity  of  pleading  his  cause  personally  hail 
given  rise  — '  bethink  you  how  you  choose  betwixt  the  l)uiigla.s 
and  me.  He  is  powerful  and  mighty,  I  grant.  But  (norge  of 
Dunbar  wears  the  keys  of  Scotland  at  his  belt,  and  cmild  bring 
an  English  army  to  the  gates  of  Edinburgh  ere  Douglas  coiiM 
leave  tne  skirts  of  Caimtable  to  oppose  them.  Your  royal  m\ 
loves  my  poor  deserted  girl,  and  hates  the  haughty  Marjory  of 
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Douglas-  Yoar  Grace  may  judge  the  amall  accouut  in  which 
he  holds  her  by  his  toying  with  a  common  glee-maiden  even  in 
the  presence  oi  her  fether.' 

The  King  had  hitherto  listened  to  the  Earl's  argument  with 
the  bewildered  feelings  of  a  timid  horseman,  borne  away  by  an 
impetuous  steed,  whose  course  be  can  neither  arrest  nor  direct. 
Bat  the  last  words  awakened  in  hia  recollection  the  sense  of  his 
sou's  immediate  danger. 

'  Oh,  ay,  most  true  —  my  son  —  the  Douglas !  Oh,  my  dear 
cousin,  prevent  blood,  and  all  shall  be  as  you  will.  Hark,  there 
is  a  tumult  —  that  was  the  clash  of  arms ! ' 

'  By  my  coronet,  by  my  knightly  fiiith,  it  is  true  ! '  said  the 
Earl,  looking  from  the  window  upon  the  inner  square  of  the 
convent,  now  filled  with  anued  men  and  brandished  weapons, 
and  re80un(Ung  with  the  clash  of  armour.  The  deep-vaulted 
entrance  was  crowded  with  warriors  at  its  farthest  extremity, 
and  blows  seemed  to  be  in  the  act  of  being  exchanged  betwixt 
some  who  were  endeavouring  to  shut  the  gate  and  others  who 
contended  to  press  in. 

'  I  will  go  instantly,'  said  the  Earl  of  March,  'and  soon  quell 
this  sudden  broil.  Humbly  I  pray  your  Majesty  to  think  on 
what  I  have  had  the  boldncfis  to  propose.' 

'  I  will  —  I  will,  feir  cousin,'  said  the  King,  scarce  knowing 
to  what  he  pledged  himself;  'do  but  prevent  tumult  ana 
bloodshed ! ' 
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CHAPTER  XI 

Fair  is  tti«  daauel,  MMins  Cur ; 
Sunny  at  iistance  gleams  tier  smile  ; 
Approach  —  the  cloud  of  woful  care 
HuigB  trembling  in  her  eye  the  while. 

Luanda,  a  Ballad. 

WE  mast  here  trace  a  little  more  correctly  the  events 
which  had  been  indistinctly  seen  fiom  the  window  of 
the  royal  apartments,  and  yet  more  indistinctly  re 
ported  by  those  who  witnessed  them.  The  glee-maiden,  already 
mentioned,  Lad  planted  hwrself  where  a  rise  of  two  large  broad 
steps,  giving  access  to  the  main  gateway  of  the  royal  apartments 
pained  her  an  advantage  of  a  foot  and  a  half  in  height  over  those 
in  the  court,  of  whom  she  hoped  to  form  an  audience.  She  wore 
toe  Ores*  of  her  calling,  which  was  more  gaudy  than  rich,  and 
au  u  J  •  P«raon  more  than  did  the  garb  of  other  females. 
She  had  laid  aside  an  upper  mantle,  and  a  small  basket  which 
contained  her  slender  stock  of  necessaries ;  and  a  little  French 
spaniel  dog  sat  beside  them,  as  their  protector.  An  azure  blue 
jacket,  embroidered  with  silver,  and  sitting  close  to  the  person 
was  open  m  front,  and  showed  several  waistcoats  of  different- 
coloured  sdks,  calculated  to  set  oflF  the  symmetry  of  the 
shoulders  and  bosom,  and  remaining  open  at  the  throat  A 
small  silver  chain  worn  around  her  neck  involved  itself  amongst 
toese  bnUiant-coloured  waistcoats,  and  was  again  produced 
from  them,  to  display  a  medal  of  the  same  metal,  which  inti- 
mated, m  the  name  of  some  court  or  guild  of  minstrels,  the 
de^pee  she  had  taken  in  the  gay  or  joyous  science.  A  small 
scnp,  suspended  over  her  shoulders  by  a  blue  silk  riband,  hnm 
on  her  left  side. 

Her  sunny  complexion,  snow-white  teeth,  brilliant  bla«k 
eyes,  and  raven  locks  marked-  her  country  lying  far  in  the 
south  of  France,  and  the  arch  smile  and  dimpled  chin  bore  the 
same  character.    Her  luxuriant  raven  locks,  twisted  around  a 
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RDall  gold  bodkin,  were  kept  in  their  position  bv  a  net  of  silk 
and  gold.  Short  petticoats,  deep-laoed  with  silTer,  to  com- 
gpond  with  the  jacket,  red  stockings  which  were  visible  so  high 
88  near  the  ouf  of  the  leg,  and  baakins  of  Spanish  leather, 
completed  her  acyustment,  which,  though  fiu  nom  new,  had 
been  saved  as  an  antanushed  holiday  suit,  which  much  care 
had  kept  in  eood  order.  She  seemed  about  twenty-five  years 
old;  but  perhaps  fatigue  and  wandering  had  anticipated  the 
touch  of  time  in  obliterating  the  freshness  of  early  youtL 

We  have  said  the  glee-maiden's  manner  was  livdy,  and  we 
may  add  that  her  smile  and  repartee  were  ready.  But  her 
gaiety  was  assumed,  as  a  quality  essentially  necessary  to  her 
^e,  of  which  it  was  one  of  the  miseries,  that  the  professors 
were  obliged  firequently  to  cover  an  aching  heart  with  a  com- 
pelled smile.  This  seemed  to  be  the  case  with  Louise,  who, 
whether  she  was  actually  the  heroine  of  her  own  song,  or 
whatever  other  cause  she  might  have  for  sadness,  showed  at 
times  a  strain  of  deep  melancholy  thought,  which  interfered 
with  and  controlled  the  natural  flow  of  lively  spirits  which  the 
practice  of  the  joyous  science  especially  required.  She  lacked 
also,  even  in  her  gayest  sallies,  the  decided  boldness  and 
effrontery  of  her  sisterhood,  who  were  seldom  at  a  loss  to  retort 
a  saucy  jest,  or  turn  the  laugh  against  any  who  interrupted  or 
interfered  with  them. 

It  may  be  here  remarked,  that  it  was  impossible  that  this 
class  of  women,  very  numerous  in  that  age,  could  bear  a  char- 
acter generally  respectable.  They  were,  however,  protected  by 
the  manners  of  the  times ;  and  such  were  the  immunities  they 
possessed  by  the  rights  of  chivalry,  that  nothing  was  more 
rare  than  to  hear  of  such  errant  damsels  sustaining  injury  or 
wrong,  and  they  passed  and  repassed  safelv,  where  armed 
travellers  would  probably  have  encountered  a  bloody  opposition. 
But  though  licensed  and  protected  in  honour  of  their  tune- 
ful art,  the  wandering  minstrels,  male  or  female,  like  similar 
ministers  to  the  public  amusement,  the  itinerant  musicians, 
for  instance,  and  strolling  comedians  of  our  own  day,  led  a  life 
too  irregular  and  precarious  to  be  accounted  a  creditable  part 
of  8ociet3^.  Indeed,  among  f  ae  stricter  Catholics,  the  professio 
was  considered  as  unlawful 

Such  was  the  damsel  who,  with  viol  in  hand,  and  stationed 
on  the  slight  elevation  we  have  mentioned,  stepped  forward  to 
the  bystanders  and  announced  herself  as  a  mistress  of  the  gay 
ecience,  duly  qualified  by  a  brief  from  a  Court  of  Love  and 
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Music  held  at  Am,  m  Provence,  under  the  countenance  of  the 
flower  of  chivalry,  the  gallant  Count  Aymer ;  who  now  nmvd 
that  the  cavahws  of  merry  Scotland,  who  were  known  ove 
the  wide  world  for  bravery  and  courtesy,  would  permit  a  xmr 
stranger  to  toy  whether  she  could  afford  them  any  amusemeutbv 
her  art.  The  love  of  song  was  like  the  love  of  fight,  a  coiumon 
pMHon  of  the  age,  which  aU  at  least  affected,  whether  thev 
were  actiuiUy  possessed  by  it  or  no;  therefore  the  acquiescence 
m  Louise  s  proposal  was  universal  At  the  same  time,  an  aired 
dark-browed  monk  who  was  among  the  bystanders  thou"?t  it 
neoessary  to  Temind  the  glee-maiden  that,  since  she  wasloler 
ated  within  these  precincts,  which  was  an  unusual  Liiue  he 
tousted  nothing  would  be  sung  or  said  inconsistent  with 'the 
holy  character  of  the  placa 

The  glee-maiden  bent  her  head  low  shook  her  sable  locks 
•ndoroBsed  herself  reverentially,  as  if  she  disclaimed  the  mm'- 
ttlity  ot  such  a  transgression,  and  then  began  the  song  of '  Poor 
■Louise,  which  we  gave  at  length  in  the  last  chapter. 

Just  as  she  commenced,  she  was  stopped  by  a  cry  of  'Room 
—  room  — place  for  the  Duke  of  Rothsay!' 

'Nay,  hurry  no  man  on  my  score,'  said  a  gallant  younc 
cavaber,  who  entered  on  a  noble  Arabian  horse,  which  he 
managed  with  OMuisite  grace,  though  by  such  slight  li.iiKlliii<' 
ot  the  rems,  such  imperceptible  pressure  of  the  limbs  and  sway 
of  the  body,  that  to  any  eye  save  that  of  an  experienced  horse 
man  the  animal  seemed  to  be  putting  forth  his  paces  for  his 
own  amusement,  and  thus  gracefully  bearing  forward  a  rider 
who  was  too  mdolent  to  give  himself  any  trouble  about  the 
matter. 

The  Prince's  apparel,  which  was  very  rich,  was  put  on  with 
slovenly  carelessness.  His  form,  though  his  stature  was  low 
and  his  hmbs  extremely  slight,  was  elegant  in  the  extreme' 
and  his  features  no  less  handsome.  But  there  was  on  his  brow 
a  haggard  paleness,  which  seemed  the  effect  of  care  or  of  dissipa- 
tion, or  of  both  these  wasting  caus&s  combined.  His  eyes  were 
sunk  and  dim,  as  from  late  indulgence  in  revelry  on  the  jire- 
cedmg  evening,  while  his  cheek  was  inflamed  with  unnatural 
red,  as  if  either  the  effect  of  the  Bacchanalian  orgies  had  not 
passed  away  from  the  constitution,  or  a  morning  drau-ht  had 
been  resorted  to,  in  order  to  remove  the  effects  of  the  niifht's 
debauchery. 

Such  was  the  Duke  of  Rothsay,  and  heir  of  the  Scottish 
crown,  a  sight  at  once  of  interest  and  compassion.     All  unbon- 
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neted  and  made  way  for  him,  while  he  kept  repeating  carelessly, 
'  No  haste  —  no  baste  :  I  shall  arrive  soon  enough  at  the  place 
I  am  boaud  for.  How 's  this  —  a  damsel  of  the  joyous  science  t 
Ay,  by  St  Oilw  !  and  a  comelv  wench  to  boot.  Stand  still,  my 
merry-men ;  never  was  minstrelsy  marred  for  me.  A  good  voice, 
by  the  mass !    fiegin  me  that  lay  again,  sweetheart' 

Louise  did  not  know  the  person  who  addressed  her ;  but  the 
general  respect  paid  by  all  around,  and  the  easy  and  indifferent 
manner  in  which  it  was  received,  showed  her  she  was  addressed 
by  a  man  of  the  highest  quality.  She  recommenced  her  lay, 
and  sung  her  best  accordingly  ;  while  the  young  duke  seemed 
thoughtful  and  rather  affected  towards  the  close  of  t^e  ditty. 
But  it  was  not  his  habit  to  cherish  such  melancholy  affections. 
"Phis  is  a  plaintive  ditty,  my  nut-brown  maid,'  said  he,  chuck- 
ing the  retreating  glee-maiden  under  the  chin,  and  detaining 
her  by  the  collar  of  ner  dress,  which  was  not  difficult,  as  he  sat 
uu  horseback  so  close  to  the  steps  on  which  she  stood.  '  But  I 
warrant  me  you  have  livelier  notes  at  will,  ma  bella  ten^oga  ; 
ay,  and  canst  sing  in  bower  as  well  as  wold,  and  by  night  as 
well  as  day.' 

'  I  am  no  nightingale,  my  lord,'  said  Louise,  endeavouring  to 
escape  a  species  of  gallanti7  which  ill  suited  the  place  and  cir- 
cumstances —  a  discrepancy  to  which  he  who  addressed  it  to  her 
seemed  contemptuously  indifferent 

'What  hast  thou  there,  darling t'  he  added,  removing  his 
hold  from  her  collar  to  the  scrip  which  she  carried. 

Glad  was  Louise  to  escape  his  grasp,  by  slipping  the  knot  of 
the  riband,  and  leaving  the  little  bag  in  the  Prince's  hand,  as, 
retiring  back  beyond  his  reach,  she  answered,  '  Nuts,  my  lord, 
of  the  last  season.' 

'  Nuts, 
pretty  voice,' 
.  _  village  school- 

boy. 

'They  are  not  the  walnuts  of  ray  own  sunny  clime,  my  lord,' 
said  Louise ;  '  but  they  hang  low,  and  are  within  the  reach  of 
the  poor.' 

'You  shall  have  something  to  afford  you  better  fare,  poor 
wandering  ape,'  said  the  Duke,  in  a  tone  in  which  feeling  pre- 
dominated more  than  in  the  affected  and  contemptuous  gal- 
lantry of  his  first  address  to  the  glee-maiden. 

At  this  moment,  as  he  turned  to  ask  an  attendant  for  his 
purse,  the  Prince  encountered  the  stern  and  piercing  look  of  a 
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tell  black  man,  seated  on  a  powerM  iron-ffrey  horse,  who  had 
entered  the  ooart  with  attendants  while  the  Ihike  of  Rotlmv 
was  enga^  with  Louise^  and  now  remained  stupified  and 
almost  tonied  to  stone  by  his  surprise  and  anger  at  this  un- 
seemly spectacle.  Even  one  who  had  never  seen  Archibald 
Earl  of  DoogUts,  called  the  Grim,  most  have  known  hitu  by  big 
swart  complexion,  his  gigantic  frame,  his  buff-coat  of  buU's-hide, 
and  his  air  of  courage,  firmness,  and  sagacity,  mixed  with  in- 
domitable pride.  The  loss  of  an  eye  in  Mttle,  though  not  per- 
ceptible at  first  sight,  as  the  ball  of  the  injured  organ  remained 
similar  to  the  other,  gave  yet  a  .stem,  immovable  glare  to  the 
whole  aspect 

The  meeting  of  the  royal  son-in-law  with  his  terrible  step 
fikther^  [father-in-law]  was  in  circumstances  which  arrested  the 
attrition  of  all  present ;  and  the  bystanders  waited  the  is»ue 
widi  silence  and  suppressed  breath,  lest  they  should  lose  any 
part  of  what  was  to  ensue. 

-When  the  Duke  of  Rothsay  saw  the  expression  which  occq- 

Sied  the  stem  features  of  Douglas,  and  remarked  that  the  Earl 
id  not  make  the  least  motion  towards  respectful,  or  even  civil, 
salutation,  he  seemed  determined  to  show  him  how  little  respect 
he  was  disposed  to  pay  to  his  displeased  looks.  He  took  hu 
parse  from  his  chamoerUin. 

'  Here,  pretty  one,'  he  said,  '  I  give  thee  one  gold  piece  for 
the  song  tnou  nast  sung  me,  another  for  the  nuts  1  have  stolen 
from  thee,  and  a  third  for  the  kiss  thou  art  about  to  give  me. 
For  know,  my  pretty  one,  that  when  &ir  Ups,  and  thine  'or 
&ult  of  better  may  be  called  so,  make  sweet  music  for  niy 
pleasure,  I  am  swora  to  St  Valentine  to  press  them  to  mine.' 

'My  song  is  recompensed  nobly,'  said  Louise,  shrinking 
back  ;  '  my  nuts  are  sold  to  a  good  market ;  &rther  tratlic,  my 
lord,  were  neither  befitting  you  nor  beseeming  me.' 

I  What !  you  coy  it  my  nymph  of  the  highway  1 '  said  the 
Prince,  contemptuously.  '  Know,  damsel,  that  one  a.sk,s  you  a 
grace  who  is  unused  to  denial.' 

'  It  is  the  Prince  of  Scotland  —  '  the  Duke  of  Rothsay,'  said 
the  courtiers  around,  to  the  terrified  Louise,  pressing  forward  the 
trembling  young  woman  ;  '  you  must  not  thwart  his  humour.' 
^  'But  fcannot  reach  your  lordship,'  she  said,  tiuiidly,  'you 
sit  so  high  on  b^'-riebeusk.' 

'If  I  must  alight,'  said  Rothsay,  'there  shall  be  the  heavier 
penalty.  What  does  the  wench  tremble  for  1  Place  thy  foot 
on  the  toe  of  my  boot  give  me  hold       thy  hand.    Uallautly 
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Aom ! '  He  kiased  her  as  she  stood  thus  siui>ended  in  the  air, 
perched  upon  his  foot  and  supported  by  ms  hand;  saying, 
'There  is  thy  kiss,  and  there  is  my  purse  to  pay  it ;  and  to 
moe  thee  fiurther,  Rodisay  will  wear  thy  scrip  for  the  day.' 
He  suffered  the  frightened  girl  to  spring  to  we  ground,  and 
tamed  his  looks  from  her  to  bend  them  contemptuously  on  the 
Earl  of  Douglas,  as  if  he  had  said,  '  All  this  I  do  in  despite  of 
you  and  of  ^our  daughter's  claims.' 

'By  St.  Bride  of  Douglas  ! '  said  the  Earl,  pressing  towards 
the  Prince,  'this  is  too  much,  unman  nered  boy,  as  void  of  sense 
as  honour !  You  know  what  considerations  restrain  the  hand 
of  Douglas,  else  had  you  never  dared ' 

•  Can  you  jJay  at  spanff-cocUe,  my  lord  t '  said  the  Prince, 
placing  a  nut  on  the  second  joint  of  his  forefinger,  and  spiimmg 
it  off  by  a  smart  application  of  the  thumb.  The  nut  struck  on 
Douglas's  broad  breast,  who  burst  out  into  a  dreadful  exclama- 
tion of  wrath,  inarticulate,  but  resembling  the  growl  of  a  lion 
m  depth  and  sternness  of  expression.  '  I  cry  your  pardon,  most 
mighty  lord,'  s^id  the  Duke  of  Rothsay,  scornfully,  while  all 
around  trembled ;  '  I  did  not  conceive  my  pellet  could  have 
wounded  you,  seeing  you  wear  a  buff-coat.  Surely,  I  trust,  it 
did  not  hit  your  eye  I 

The  prior,  dentatched  by  the  King,  as  we  have  seen  in  the 
last  chapter,  had  by  this  time  made  way  through  the  crowd, 
and  hpng  bold  on  Douglas's  rein,  in  a  manner  that  made  it 
impossible  for  him  to  aofvance,  reminded  him  that  the  Prince 
was  the  son  of  his  sovereign,  and  the  husband  of  his  daughter. 

'Fear  not,  sir  prior,'  said  Douglas.  'I  despise  the  cSldish 
boy  too  much  to  raise  a  finger  against  him.  But  I  will  return 
insult  for  insult  Here,  any  of  you  who  love  the  Douglas, 
spurn  me  this  quean  from  the  monastery  gates ;  and  let  her  be 
so  scourged  that  she  may  bitterly  rememMr  to  the  last  day  of 
her  life  how  she  gave  means  to  an  unrespective  boy  to  affront 
the  Douglas.' 

Four  or  five  retainers  instantly  stepped  forth  to  execute 
commands  which  were  seldom  uttered  m  vain,  and  heavily 
would  Louise  have  atoned  for  an  offence  of  which  she  was  alike 
the  innocent,  unconscious,  and  unwilling  instrument,  had  not 
the  Duke  of  Rothsay  interfered. 

'  Spurn  the  poor  glee-woman  ! '  he  said,  in  high  indignation ; 
'scourge  her  for  obeying  my  commands !  Spurn  thine  own 
oppressed  vassals,  rude  earl  —  scourge  thine  own  faulty  hounds ; 
but  beware  how  you  touch  so  much  as  a  dog  that  Rothsay 
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hath  Datted  ou  the  head,  &r  leas  a  fismale  whose  lips  he  hatb 

Before  Doaglas  could  give  an  answer,  which  would  certainly 
have  been  in  defiance,  there  arose  that  great  tumult  at  the 
outward  gate  of  the  monastery,  already  noticed,  and  men  both 
on  horseback  and  on  foot  began  to  rush  neadlong  in,  not  actually 
fighting  with  each  other,  but  certainly  in  no  peaceable  manner. 

One  of  the  contending  parties,  seemingly,  were  partizau; 
of  Douglas,  known  by  the  cognizance  of  the  bloody  heart: 
the  other  were  composed  of  citizens  of  the  town  of  Perth.  It 
appeared  they  had  been  skirmishing  in  earnest  when  without 
the  gates,  but,  out  of  respect  to  too  sanctified  ground,  they 
lowered  ^eir  weapons  when  they  entered,  and  confiued  their 
strife  to  a  war  of  words  and  mutual  abuse. 

The  tumult  had  this  good  effect,  that  it  forced  asunder,  by 
the  wdght  and  press  of  numbers,  the  Prince  and  Douglas,  at  a 
moment  when  the  levity  of  the  former  and  the  pride  of  the 
latter  were  urging  both  to  the  utmost  extremity.  But  now 
peacemakers  interfered  on  all  sides.  The  prior  and  the  monls 
threw  themselves  among  the  multitude,  and  commanded  peace 
in  the  name  of  Heaven,  and  reverence  to  their  sacred  walL^, 
under  penalty  of  excommunication ;  and  their  expostulations 
b^an  to  be  listened  to.  Albany,  who  was  despatched  by  his 
royal  brother  at  the  beginning  of  the  fray,  had  not  arrived  till 
now  on  the  scene  of  action.  He  instantly  applied  hiiu.«elf  to 
Douglas,  and  in  his  ear  conjured  him  to  temper  h\n  iMtssiun. 

'  By  St.  Bride  of  Douglas,  I  will  be  avenged  ! '  said  the  Earl. 
'  No  man  shall  brook  life  after  he  has  pissed  an  affront  on 
Douglas.' 

'Why,  so  you  may  be  avenged  in  fitting  time,'  said  Albany; 
'  but  let  it  not  be  said  that,  like  a  peevish  woman,  the  Great 
Douglas  could  choose  neither  time  nor  place  for  his  veiigeana. 
Bethink  you,  all  that  we  have  laboured  at  is  like  tu  W  upset 
by  an  accident.  George  of  Dunbar  hath  had  the  advantage  of 
an  audience  with  the  old  man  ;  and  though  it  lasted  but  five 
minutes,  Ifear  it  may  endanger  the  dissolution  of  your  family 
match,  which  we  brought  about  with  so  much  difficulty.  The 
authority  from  Rome  has  not  yet  been  obtained.' 

'  A  toy ! '  answered  Douglas,  haughtily  ;  '  they  dare  not 
dissolve  it' 

'  Not  while  Douglas  is  at  large,  and  in  pos.se.s.si()n  of  his 

r)wer,'  answered  Albany.     '  But,  noble  earl,  come  with  me,  and 
will  show  you  at  what  disadvantage  you  stand.' 
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DongUs  dismoanted,  And  followed  his  wily  aooomplioe  in 
silmoe.  In  a  lower  ball  they  saw  the  tanks  of  the  Brandaned 
dnwn  up,  well  armed  in  caps  of  steel  and  shirts  of  mail  Their 
captain,  making  an  obeisance  to  Albany,  seemed  to  desire  to 
address  him. 

'  What  now,  MacLoais  1 '  said  the  Duke. 

'  We  are  informed  the  Dnke  of  Rothsay  has  been  insulted, 
and  I  can  Hcarce  keep  the  firandanes  within  door.' 

'Gallant  MacLouis,'  said  Albany,  'and  you,  my  trusty  Bran- 
danes,  the  I)uke  uf  Rothsay,  niv  princely  nephew,  is  as  well  as 
a  hopeful  gen..leman  can  be.  Home  scuffle  tnete  has  been,  but 
all  ia  appeAsed.'  He  continued  to  draw  the  Earl  of  Douglas 
forward.  '  You  see,  my  lord,'  he  said  in  his  ear, '  that,  if  the 
word  "arrest"  was  to  be  once  spoken,  it  would  be  soon  obeyed, 
and  you  are  aware  your  attendwts  are  few  for  resistance.' 

Douglas  seemed  to  acquiesce  in  the  necessity  of  patience  for 
the  time.  'If  my  teeth,'  he  said,  'should  bite  through  my 
lips,  I  will  be  silent  till  it  is  the  hour  to  speak  out' 

(ieorge  of  March,  in  the  meanwhile,  had  a  more  eas^  task 
of  pacifying  the  Prince.  'My  Lord  of  Rothsay,'  he  said,  ap- 
proaching him  with  grave  ceremony, '  I  need  not  tell  you  that 
you  owe  me  something  for  reparation  of  honour,  though  I  blame 
not  you  personally  for  the  oreach  of  contract  which  has  de- 
stroyed the  peace  of  my  family.  Let  me  conjure  you,  by  what 
observance  your  Highness  may  owe  an  injured  man,  to  forego 
for  the  present  this  scandalous  dispute.' 

'My  lord,  I  owe  you  much,'  replied  Rothsay;  'but  this 
hauehty  and  all-controlling  lord  has  wounded  mine  honour.' 

'My  lord,  I  can  but  add,  your  royal  father  is  ill — hath 
swooned  with  terror  for  your  Highness's  safety.' 

'  III ! '  replied  the  Prince  — '  the  kind,  good  old  man ;  swooned, 
said  yon,  my  Lord  of  March  1    I  am  wim  him  in  an  instant' 

The  Duke  of  Rothsay  sprung  from  his  saddle  to  the  ground, 
and  was  dashing  into  the  palace  like  a  greyhound,  when  a  feeble 
grasp  was  laid  on  his  cloak,  and  the  fiiint  voice  of  a  kneeling 
temale  exclaimed,  '  Protection,  my  noble  prince  !  —  protection 
for  a  helpless  stranger  ! ' 

'  Hands  off,  stroller ! '  said  the  Earl  of  March,  thrusting  the 
suppliant  glee-maiden  aside. 

But  the  gentler  prince  paused.  '  It  is  true,'  he  said,  '  I  have 
brought  the  vengeance  of  an  unforgiving  devil  upon  this  help- 
less creature.  0  Heaven  !  what  a  life  is  mine,  so  fatal  to  aU 
who  approach  me  !     What  to  do  in  the  hurry  T    She  must  noi 
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Etc  my  apartments.    And  all  my  men  are  aaoh  bom  repro- 
tea.    Ha  1  thoa  at  mine  elbow,  honest  Harry  Smith  7    Wh^ 
doit  thoa  here  f ' 

'There  has  been  sraneUiing  of  a  fight,  my  lord,'  answered 
oar  aoqaaintanoe  the  smith,  'between  the  townsmen  and  the 
Soathland  loons  who  ride  with  the  Douglas ;  and  we  hsve 
■winged  them  as  &r  as  the  abbey  gate.' 

'  lam  glad  of  it  —  I  am  glad  of  it  And  you  beat  the  knaves 
&irlrt' 

'  Fairly,  does  your  Highness  ask  1 '  said  Henry.  '  Why,  ay ' 
We  were  stronger  in  nambers,  to  be  sure ;  but  no  men  ride 
better  armed  than  those  who  follow  the  filoodv  Heart.  And  so 
in  a  sense  we  beat  them  fiurly ;  for,  as  your  Highness  knows,  it 
is  the  smith  who  makes  ika  man-at-arms,  and  men  with  good 
WMjpons  are  a  matoh  for  great  odds.' 

while  they  liias  talkec^  the  Earl  of  March,  who  had  spoken 
with  smne  one  near  the  palace  gate,  returned  in  anxious  haste 
*Mv  Lord  Dakel  —  my  Lord  Duke!  your  &ther  is  recovered, 
and  if  you  haste  not  speedily,  my  Lord  of  Albany  and  the 
Douglas  will  have  possession  of  his  royal  ear.' 

'  And  if  my  roval  &ther  is  recovered,'  said  the  thoughtless 
Prince,  '  and  is  bolding,  or  about  to  hold,  counsel  with  my 
gracious  uncle  and  the  Earl  of  Douglas,  it  befits  neither  your 
lordship  nor  me  to  intrude  till  we  are  summoned.  So  there  is 
time  for  me  to  speak  of  my  little  business  with  mine  honest 
armourer  here.' 

'Does  your  Highness  take  it  so?'  said  the  Earl,  whose 
sanguine  Dopes  of  a  change  of  &vour  at  court  had  been  too 
hastily  excited,  and  were  as  speedily  checked.  '  Then  so  let 
it  be  for  Oeorge  of  Dunbar.' 

He  glided  away  with  a  gloomy  and  displeased  aspect ;  and 
thus  out  of  the  two  most  powerful  noblemen  in  Scotland,  at  a 
time  when  the  aristocracy  so  closely  controlled  the  throne,  the 
reckless  heir-apparent  had  made  two  enemies  —  the  one  by 
scornful  defiance  and  the  other  by  careless  neglect.  He  heeded 
not  the  Earl  of  March's  departure,  however,  or  rather  be  felt 
relieved  from  bis  importunity. 

The  Prince  went  on  in  indolent  conversation  with  our 
armourer,  whose  skill  in  his  art  had  made  him  personally 
known  to  many  of  the  great  lords  about  the  court. 

'  I  had  something  to  say  to  t\.  se,  Smith.  Canst  thou  take 
up  a  ftillen  link  in  my  Milan  hauberk  1 ' 

'  As  well,  please  your  Highness,  as  my  mother  could  take  up 
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a  stitch  iQ  tb«  neti  the  «ot«.    The  Milaaer  shall  cot  know  my 
woric  from  his  ovn.' 

'  Well,  but  that  wm  not  what  I  wished  (A  thee  just  now,' 
said  the  Trinoe,  recoUeoting  himself :  '  this  poor  glee-woman, 
good  ^mitb,  she  must  be  placed  in  Bafetv.  Thou  art  man 
enough  to  be  any  wcnnan's  coampion,  aud  tnou  must  conduct 
her  to  some  pUoe  of  safety.' 

Henry  Smith  was,  as  we  have  seen,  sufficiently  rash  and 
daring  when  weapons  were  in  question.  But  he  hiul  also  the 
ni  itle  of  a  decent  burgher,  and  wae  unwilling  to  plaoe  himself 
ID  what  might  be  thought  e<iui  vocal  circumstances  by  the  sober 
part  of  his  fellow-citiiens. 

'  May  it  please  vour  Highness,'  he  said,  '  I  am  but  a  poor 
craftsman.  But,  thoagh  my  arm  and  sword  are  at  the  King's 
■service  and  your  Highness's,  I  am,  with  reverence,  no  squire  of 
dames.  Your  Highness  will  tiiid,  among  your  own  retinue, 
knights  and  lords  willing  enough  to  plav  Sir  randarus  of  Troy ; 
it  is  ttw  knightly  a  part  for  ptor  Hal  of  the  Wynd.' 

'  Umph  —  hah ! '  said  the  Prince.  *  My  purse,  Edgar.  (His 
attendant  whispered  liiiu.)  True  —  true,  I  gave  it  to  the  poor 
wench.  I  know  enough  of  your  craft,  sir  smith,  and  of  crafts- 
men in  general,  to  be  awai'e  that  men  lure  not  hawks  with 
empty  hands ;  but  I  suppose  Tuy  wurd  may  T)ass  for  the  price 
of  a  good  armour,  and  I  will  pay  it  thee,  with  thanks  to  Doot, 
for  this  slight  service.' 

'  Your  Highness  may  know  other  craftsmen,'  Haid  the  smith ; 
'  but,  with  reverence,  you  know  not  Henry  Gow.  He  will  obey 
you  in  making  a  weapon,  or  in  wielding  one,  but  he  knows 
nothing  of  this  petticoat  service.' 

'Hark  thee,  thou  Perthshire  mule,'  said  the  Prince,  yet 
.smiling,  while  he  spoke,  at  the  sturdy  punctilio  of  the  honest 
burgher  ;  'the  wench  is  as  little  to  me  as  she  is  to  thee.  But 
in  an  idle  moment,  as  you  may  learn  from  those  about  thee,  if 
thou  sawest  it  not  thyself,  I  did  her  a  passing  pace,  which  !.; 
likely  to  cost  the  poor  wretch  her  life.  There  is  no  one  here 
whom  I  can  trust  to  protect  her  against  the  discipline  of  belt 
and  bow  string,  with  which  the  Border  brutes  who  follow 
Dougla.s  will  beat  her  to  death,  since  such  is  his  pleasure.' 

'  If  such  be  the  case,  my  liege,  she  has  a  right  to  every 
honest  man's  protection ;  and  since  she  wears  a  petticoat— 
though  1  would  it  were  longer  and  of  a  less  fimcifuf  fiishion  — 
I  will  answer  for  her  protection  as  well  as  a  single  man  may. 
But  where  am  I  to  bestow  her  1 ' 
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'Good  fiuth,  I  oanoot  tell,'  said  tlie  Priooe.  'Take  her  to 
Sir  John  Ramorny's  lodging.  Bat,  no  —  no  —  he  is  ill  at  ease, 
and  besides,  thete  are  reasons ;  take  her  to  the  devil  if  thou 
wilt,  bat  place  her  in  safety,  and  oblige  David  of  Rotbsay.' 

'My  noble  Prince,'  said  the  ivaim,  'I  think,  always  with 
reverence,  that  I  would  rather  give  a  defenceless  woman  to 
the  care  of  the  devil  than  of  Sir  John  Ranomy.  But  though 
the  devil  be  a  worker  in  fire  like  myseli,  yst  I  know  not  his 
haunts,  and  wit^  aid  of  Holy  Church  hope  to  keep  him  on 
terms  of  defiance.  And,  moreover,  how  I  am  to  convey  her 
out  of  this  crowd,  or  through  the  streets,  in  such  a  mumming 
habit  mav  be  well  made  a  question.' 

'  For  the  leaving  the  convent,'  said  the  Prince,  '  this  good 
monk  (seizing  upon  the  nearest  by  his  cowl)  —  Father  Nicholas 
or  Bonifiu;e ' 

'Poor  brother  Cyprian,  at  your  Highness's  command,'  said 
the  &ther. 

'Ay  —  ay,  brother  Cyprian,'  continued  the  Prince— 'yes. 
Brother  Cyprian  shall  let  you  out  at  some  secret  p^assage  which 
he  knows  of,  and  I  will  see  him  again  to  pay  a  prince's  thanks 
for  it* 

The  churchman  bowed  in  bcauiescence,  and  poor  Louise, 
who,  during  this  debate,  had  loolced  from  the  one  speaker  to 
the  other,  hastily  said,  'I  will  not  scandalise  this  ^moiI  man 
with  my  foolish  garb  :  I  have  a  mantle  for  ordinary  wear.' 

'  Why,*  there.  Smith,  thou  hast  a  friar's  hood  and  a  woman's 
mantle  to  shroud  thee  under.  I  would  all  my  frailties  wen-  as 
well  shrouded!  Farewell,  honest  fellow;  I  will  thank  thee 
hereafter.' 

Then,  as  if  afraid  of  &rther  objection  on  the  smith's  part, 
he  hastiened  into  the  palace. 

Henry  6ow  remained  stupified  at  what  had  passed,  and  at 
finding  himself  involved  in  a  charge  at  once  mferring  much 
danger  and  an  equal  risk  of  scandal  both  which,  joined  to  a 
principal  share  which  he  ha<l  taken,  with  his  usual  forwardness, 
in  the  fray,  might,  he  saw,  do  him  no  small  injury  in  tlie  suit 
he  pursued  most  anxiously.  At  the  same  time,  to  leave  a 
defenceless  creature  to  the  ill-usage  of  the  barbarous  (lulwenians 
and  licentious  followars  of  the  Douglas  was  a  thought  which 
bis  manly  heart  could  nat  brook  for  an  instant. 

He  was  roused  from  his  reverie  by  the  voice  of  the  nutiik, 
who,  sliding  out  his  words  with  *he  indifference  wliicli  the  iidy 
fil^her8  entertained,  or  affected,  cowards  all  temporal  matters, 
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deBired  them  to  follow  him.  The  smith  put  himself  in  motion, 
with  a  sigh  much  resembling  a  groan,  and,  without  appearing 
exactly  connected  with  the  monk'n  motions,  he  followed  him 
into  a  cloister,  and  through  a  postern  door,  which,  after  looking 
once  b^ind  him,  the  pnest  left  ajar.  Behind  them  followed 
Louise,  who  had  hastily  assumed  her  small  bundle, '  -^d,  calling 
her  little  four-legged  companion,  had  eagerly  followvi  in  the 
path  which  opened  an  escape  firom  what  had  shortly  before 
gesmed  a  great  and  inevitable  danger. 
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CHAPTER  XII 


Then  up  and  spak  the  auld  gndewife, 
And  wow  !  but  she  was  grim : 
'  Had  e'er  your  father  done  the  like. 
It  had  been  ill  for  him.' 


Lucky  Trumbull, 


<     W! 


THE  party  were  now,  by  a  secret  passage,  admitted  within 
the  church,  the  cutward  doors  of  which,  usually  left 
open,  had  been  closed  against  evenr  one  in  coii8e<iueiice 
of  the  recent  tumult,  when  the  rioters  of  both  parties  had  en- 
deavoured to  rush  into  it  for  other  purposes  than  those  uf  de- 
votion. They  traversed  the  gloomv  aisles,  whose  arched  roof 
resounded  to  the  heavy  tread  of  the  armourer,  but  was  silent 
under  the  sandalled  foot  of  the  monk,  and  the  light  step  of 
poor  Louise,  who  trembled  excessively,  as  much  from  fear  as 
cold.  She  saw  that  neither  her  spiritual  nor  temporal  conduc- 
tor looked  kindly  upon  her.  The  former  was  an  austere  man, 
whose  aspect  seemed  to  hold  the  luckless  wanderer  in  some  de- 
gree of  horror,  as  well  as  contempt ;  while  the  latter,  tliough, 
as  we  have  seen,  one  of  the  best-natured  men  living,  was  at  pres- 
ent grave  to  the  pitch  of  stemn(»s,  aud  not  a  little  displeased 
with  having  the  part  he  was  playing  forced  upon  him,  without, 
as  he  was  constrained  to  feel,  a  possibility  of  nis  declining  it. 

His  dislike  at  his  task  extended  itself  to  the  innocent  object 
of  his  protection,  and  he  internally  said  to  himself,  as  he  sur- 
veyed her  scornfully,  •  A  proper  queen  of  beggars  to  walk  the 
streets  of  Perth  with,  and  I  a  decent  burgher !  This  tawdry 
minion  must  have  as  ragged  a  reputation  as  the  rest  of  her 
sisterhood,  and  I  am  finely  sped  if  my  chivalry  in  her  behalf 
comes  to  Catharine's  ears,  l  had  better  have  slain  a  man, 
were  he  the  best  in  Perth  ;  and,  by  hammer  and  nails,  I  would 
have  done  it  on  provocation,  rather  than  convoy  this  bfvggage 
through  the  cit^.' 
Pernaps  Louise  suspected   the  cause  of  her  conductor's 
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anxiety,  for  she  aud,  timidly  and  with  hesitation,  'Worthy  sir, 
were  it  not  better  I  should  stop  one  instant  in  that  chapd  and 
don  my  mantie  t ' 

'Umph,  sweetheart,  well  proposed,'  said  the  armourer;  bat 
the  monk  interfered,  raising  at  the  same  time  the  finger  of 
interdiction. 

'The  chapel  of  holy  St  Madoi:  is  no  tiring-room  for 
jugglers  and  strollers  to  shift  their  trappings  in.  I  will  pres- 
ently show  \hM  a  vestiary  more  suited  to  tbv  condition.' 

'nte  poor  young  woman  hung  down  her  humbled  head,  and 
turned  from  the  chapel  door  which  she  bad  approached  with 
the  deep  sense  of  self-abasement  Her  Hrtle  spaniel  seemed  to 
gather  from  bis  mistress's  looks  and  manner  that  liiey  were 
unauthorised  intruders  on  the  holy  ground  which  they  trode, 
and  hung  his  ears,  and  swmt  the  pavement  with  his  tail,  as  he 
trotted  slowly  and  close  to  Louise's  heels. 

The  monk  moved  on  without  a  pause.  They  descended  a 
broad  flight  of  steps,  and  proceeded  through  a  labyrinth  of 
subterranean  passages,  dimly  lighted.  As  they  passed  a  low- 
arched  door,  the  monk  turned,  and  said  to  Louise,  with  the 
same  stem  voice  as  before  — '  There,  daughter  of  folly  —  there  is 
a  robing-room,  where  many  before  you  have  deposited  their 
vestments.' 

Obeying  the  least  signal  with  ready  and  timorous  acqui- 
escence, she  pushed  the  door  open,  but  instantly  recoiled  with 
terror.  It  was  a  charnel-house,  naif  filled  with  dry  skulls  and 
bones. 

'  I  fear  to  change  my  dress  there,  and  alone.  But  if  you, 
fether,  command  it,  be  it  as  you  will' 

'Why,  thou  child  of  vanity,  the  remains  on  which  thou 
lookest  are  but  the  earthly  attire  of  those  who,  in  their  day, 
led  or  followed  in  the  pursuit  of  worldly  pleasure.  And  such 
shalt  thou  be,  for  all  thy  mincing  and  ambling,  tlw  piping  and 
thy  harping  —  thou,  and  all  such  ministers  of  frivolous  and 
worldlv  pleasure,  must  become  like  these  poor  bones,  whom 
thy  idle  nicety  fears  and  loathes  to  look  upon.' 

'Say  not  with  idle  nicety,  reverend  lather,'  answered  the 
glee-maiden,  'for.  Heaven  faiows,  I  covet  the  repose  of  these 
i)0or  bleached  relics ;  and  if,  by  stretching  my  body  upon  them, 
I  could,  without  sin,  bring  my  state  to  theirs,  I  would  choose 
that  chamel-heap  for  my  place  of  rest  beyond  the  fairest  and 
softest  conch  in  Scotlana.' 

'  Be  patient,  and  come  on,'  said  the  monk,  in  a  milder  tone , 
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'the  reaper  must  not  ler  3  the  hanrest-work  till  sunset  gives 
the  signal  that  the  day's  toil  is  over.' 

They  walked  forward.  Brother  Cyprian,  at  the  end  of  a 
long  gallery,  oi)ened  the  door  of  a  small  apartment,  or  perhaps 
a  chapel,  for  it  was  decorated  with  a  crucifix,  Wore  which 
bnmea  four  lamps.  AH  bent  and  crossed  themselves ;  and  the 
priest  said  to  the  minstrel  maiden,  pointing  to  the  crucifix 
^What  says  that  emblem  f ' 

'That  Hb  invites  die  sinner  as  well  as  the  righteous  to 
approacL' 

'  Ay,  if  the  sinner  put  from  him  his  sin,'  said  the  monk, 
whose  tone  of  voice  was  evidently  milder.  '  Prepare  thyself 
here  for  thy  journey.' 

Louise  remained  an  instant  or  two  in  the  chapel,  and 
presently  rewpeared  in  a  mantle  of  coarse  grey  doth,  ni  which 
she  had  closely  muffled  herself,  having  put  such  of  her  more 

Kudy  habiliments  as  she  had  time  to  take  off  in  the  little 
sket  which  had  before  held  her  ordinary  attire. 

The  monk  presently  afterwards  unlocked  a  door  which  led 
to  the  open  air.  They  found  themselves  in  the  garden  which 
surrounded  the  monastery  of  the  Dominicans.  '  The  southern 
gate  is  on  the  latch,  and  through  it  you  can  pass  unnoticed,' 
said  the  inonk.  '  Bless  thee,  my  son  ;  and  bless  thee  too,  un- 
happy child.  Remembering  where  you  put  off  your  i(Ue 
trinkets,  may  you  take  care  how  you  again  resume  them  ! ' 

'Alas,  &ther!'  said  Louiseu  'if  the  poor  foreigner  could 
supply  the  mere  wants  of  life  by  any  more  creditable  occupa- 
tion, she  has  small  wish  to  profess  her  idle  art    But ' 

But  the  monk  had  vanished,  nay,  the  very  door  through 
which  she  had  just  passed  appeared  to  have  vanished  also,  so 
curiously  was  it  concealed  beneath  a  flying  buttress,  and  aiuong 
the  profuse  ornaments  of  Gothic  architecture.  'Here  is  a 
woman  let  out  by  this  private  postern,  sure  enough,'  was 
Henry's  reflection.  '  Fray  Heaven  the  good  fethers  never  let 
any  in !  The  place  seems  convenient  for  such  games  at  bu-i)eep. 
But,  benedicite,  what  is  to  be  done  nextt  I  must  get  rul  of 
this  quean  as  fast  as  I  can ;  and  I  must  see  her  safe.  For  let 
her  be  at  heart  what  she  may,  she  looks  too  modest,  now  i^be  is 
in  decent  dress,  to  deserve  the  usage  which  the  wild  Scot  of 
Qalloway,  or  the  devil's  legion  from  the  Liddel.  are  like  to 
afford  her.' 

Louise  stood  as  if  she  waited  his  pleasure  which  way  to  go. 
Her  Uttle  dog,  relieved  by  the  exchange  of  the  dark,  sub- 
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terranean  vault  for  the  open  air,  sprnr^  in  wild  gambols 
tbroueb  the  walks,  and  jumped  upon  its  mistress,  and  even, 
thongb  more  timidly,  circled  close  round  the  smith's  feet,  to 
express  its  satis&ction  to  him  also,  and  conciliate  his  &vonr. 

•Down,  Chariot  —  down!'  said  the  ^lee-maiden.  'You  are 
glad  to  get  into  the  blessed  sunshine ;  but  where  shall  we  rest 
st  night,  my  poor  Chariot  1 ' 

•And  now,  mistress,'  said  the  smith,  not  churlishly,  for  it 
was  not  in  his  nature,  but  bluntly,  as  one  who  is  desirous  to 
finish  a  disagreeable  employment,  '  which  way  lies  your  road  t ' 

Louise  looked  on  the  ground  and  was  silent.  On  being 
again  ureed  to  say  which  way  she  desired  to  be  conducted,  she 
again  looked  down,  and  said  she  could  not  tell. 

•Come  — come,'  said  Henry,  ♦  I  understand  all  that :  I  have 
been  a  galliard  —  a  reveller  in  my  day,  but  it 's  best  to  be  plain. 
As  matters  are  with  me  now,  I  am  an  altered  man  for  these 
many,  many  months ;  and  so,  my  quean,  you  and  I  must  part 
sooner  than  perhaps  a  light-o'-love  such  as  you  expected  to  part 
with  — a  likely  young  fellow.' 

Loaise  wept  silently,  with  her  eyes  still  cast  on  the  ground, 
as  one  who  relt  an  insult  which  she  had  not  a  right  to  complain 
of.  At  length,  perceiving  that  her  conductor  was  grown  im- 
patient, she  faltered  out,  '  Noble  sir ' 

'  »SVr  is  for  a  knight,'  said  the  impatient  burgher,  'and  noble 
is  for  a  baron.  I  am  Harry  of  the  Wynd,  an  honest  mechanic, 
and  firee  of  my  guild.' 

'  (Jood  craftsman,  then,'  said  the  minstrel  woman,  •  you  judge 
me  harshly,  but  not  without  seeming  cause.  I  would  relieve 
you  immediately  of  my  company,  which,  it  may  be,  brings 
little  credit  to  good  men,  did  I  but  know  which  way  to  go.' 

"ro  the  next  wake  or  fair,  to  be  sure,'  said  Henry,  roughly, 
having  no  doubt  that  this  distress  was  affected  for  the  purpose 
of  pahiiing  herself  upon  him,  and  perhaps  dreading  to  throw 
himselfintothe  way  of  temptation  ;  'and  that  is  the  feast  of  St. 
Maddx,  at  Auchterarder.  I  warrant  thou  wilt  find  the  way 
thither  well  enough.' 

'  Aftr  —  Auchter '  rei)eated  the  glee-maiden,  her  Southern 

tongue  in  vain  attempting  the  Celtic  accentuation.  '  I  am  tohl 
my  poor  lays  will  not  be  understood  if  I  go  nearer  to  yon 
dreadful  range  of  motmtains.' 

'Will  you  abide,  then,  in  Perth  ? ' 

'  But  where  to  lodge  ? '  said  the  wanderer. 

'Why,  where  lodged  you   last  night?'  replied  the  smith. 
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'Yoa  know  where  yoa  oame  from,  sorely,  though 
doabtful  where  yoa  are  soingt' 

'  I  alrot  in  the  hMjHtiJ  ^  the  convent  But  I  was  only 
admitted  upon  great  importunity,  and  I  was  commanded  not  to 
retarn. 

'Nay,  they  will  never  take  you  in  with  the  ban  of  the 
I)oagla8  upon  vou,  that  is  even  too  true.  But  the  Prince  men- 
tioned Sir  John  Ramomy's ;  I  can  take  you  to  his  blrings 
through  bye-streets,  though  it  is  short  of  an  honest  burgher's 
office,  Slid  my  time  presses.' 

*I  'nil  go  anywhere;  I  know  I  am  a  scandal  and  incum- 
btanoa  There  was  a  time  when  it  was  otherwise,  fiut  this 
Ramomy,  who  is  hef 

'A  courtly  knight,  who  lives  a  jolly  bachelor's  life,  and  k 
master  of  the  horsey  and  privado,  as  they  say,  to  the  young 
prince.' 

'  What !  to  the  wild,  scornful  young  man  who  gave  occasion 
to  yonder  scimdal  t  Oh,  take  me  not  thither,  good  friend !  h 
there  no  Christian  woman  who  would  give  a  poor  creature  rest 
in  her  cowhouse  or  bam  for  one  niaht  ?  I  will  be  gone  with 
early  daybreaL  I  will  repay  her  ridily.  I  have  gold ;  and  1 
will  repay  you,  too,  if  you  will  take  me  where  I  may  be  sjile 
from  that  wild  reveller,  and  firom  the  followers  of  that  dark 
baron,  in  whose  eye  was  death.' 

'Keep  your  gold  for  those  who  lack  it,  mistress,'  said 
Henrv,  '  and  do  not  oflFer  to  honest  hands  the  money  that  is 
won  by  violing,  and  tabouring,  and  toe-tripping,  and  perhaps 
WOTse  pastimes.  I  tell  you  plainly,  mistress,  I  am  not  to  be 
fooled.  I  am  read^  to  tue  you  to  any  place  of  safety  you  can 
name,  for  my  promise  is  as  strong  as  an  iron  shackle.  But  you 
cannot  persuade  me  that  you  do  not  know  what  earth  to  make 
for.  You  are  not  so  young  in  your  trade  as  not  to  know  there 
are  hostelries  in  every  town,  much  more  in  a  city  like  Perth, 
where  such  as  you  may  be  harboured  for  your  money,  if  you 
cannot  find  some  gulls,  more  or  fewer,  to  pay  your  lawing.  If 
you  have  money,  mistress,  my  care  about  you  need  be  the  less ; 
and  truly  I  see  little  but  i>retence  in  all  that  excessive  grief, 
and  fear  of  being  left  alone,  in  one  of  your  occupation.' 

Having  thus,  as  he  conceived,  signified  that  he  was  not  to 
be  deceived  by  the  ordinary  arts  of  a  glee-maiden,  Henrj'  walked 
a  few  paces  sturdily,  endeavouring  to  think  he  was  doing 
the  wisest  and  most  prudent  thing  in  the  world.  Yet  he  could 
not  help  looking  back  to  see  how  Louise  bore  his  departure,  and 
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wM  ahocked  to  obaerre  that  she  had  sunk  upon  a  bank,  with 
Iter  arms  restiiig  <«  her  knees  and  iux  head  on  her  anna,  in  a 
ntoation  ezpreemTe  of  the  ntmost  deadation. 

The  smith  tried  to  harden  his  heart  'It  is  all  a  sham,'  he 
said :  'the  goage  knows  her  trade,  1 11  be  sworn,  by  St  Ringan.' 

At  the  instant  something  palled  tiie  skirts  of  his  cloak; 
and,  looking  round,  he  saw  the  little  spaniel,  who  immediatcdy, 
as  if  to  plead  his  mistress's  cause,  got  on  his  hind-legs  and 
besan  to  dance,  idiimpering  at  the  same  time,  and  looking  back 
toliouise,  as  if  to  sohoit  compassion  for  his  forsaken  owner. 

'Poor  thing,'  said  the  smith,  'there  may  be  a  trick  in  this 
too,  for  thou  dost  but  as  thou  art  taught  Yet  m  I  promised 
to  protect  this  poor  creature,  I  must  not  leave  her  in  a  swocm, 
if  it  be  one,  were  it  but  for  manhood's  sake.' 

Returning,  and  i^proaching  his  troublesome  charge,  he  was 
at  once  assured,  fix>m  the  change  of  her  complexion,  eitiier  that 
she  was  actually  in  tiie  deepest  distress,  or  had  a  power  of 
dissimulation  bejrond  the  comprehension  of  man  —  or  woman 
either. 

'  Young  woman,'  he  said,  with  more  of  kindness  than  he  had 
hitherto  been  able  even  to  assume,  '  I  will  tell  you  frankly  how 
I  am  placed.  This  is  St  Valentine's  Day,  and  by  custom  I 
was  to  spend  it  with  mv  &ir  Valentine.  But  blows  and 
qaarrels  have  occupied  all  the  morning,  save  onb  poor  half- 
hour.  Now,  you  may  well  understand  where  my  heart  and  my 
thoughts  are,  and  where,  were  it  only  in  mere  courtesy,  my 
body  ought  to  be.' 

Ilie  glee-maiden  listened,  and  appeared  to  comprehend  him. 

'If  you  are  a  true  lover,  and  tuive  to  wait  upon  a  chaste 
Valentine,  God  forbid  that  one  like  me  should  make  a  disturb- 
ance between  you  !  Think  about  me  no  mor&  I  will  ask  of 
that  great  river  to  be  my  guide  to  where  it  meets  the  ocean, 
where  I  think  they  said  there  was  a  seaport ;  I  will  sail  from 
thence  to  La  Belle  France,  and  will  find  myself  once  more  in  a 
country  in  which  the  roughest  peasant  would  not  wrong  the 
jKwrest  female.' 

'You  cannot  go  to  Dundee  to-day,'  said  the  smith.  'The 
Douglas  people  are  in  motion  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  for  the 
alarm  of  the  morning  has  reached  them  ere  now ;  and  all  this 
dav,  and  the  next,  and  the  whole  night  which  is  between,  they 
will  gather  to  their  leader's  standard,  like  Highlandmen  at  the 
fiery  cross.  Do  you  see  yonder  five  or  six  men  who  are  riding 
so  wildly  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  ?    These  are  Annandale 
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men  :  I  know  them  by  the  length  of  their  lanoes,  and  by  the 
way  they  hold  them.  An  Anuandale  man  never  »]o\m  his 
spear  backwards,  but  always  keeps  the  point  aprigbt,  or  pointed 
f(wward.' 

'  And  what  of  them  t '  said  the  glee-maiden.    '  They  are  meg- 
at-Mrms  and  soldiers.    They  would  respect  me  fw  my  viol  ud 


my  helplessness.' 
'I  will  say  them 


...„  say  them  no  scandal,'  answered  the  smith.  'If  yog 
wwe  in  their  own  gleus,  they  would  use  you  hospitably,  and 
you  would  have  nothing  to  fear ;  but  they  are  now  on  an  expedi 
tion.  All  is  fish  that  comes  to  their  net  There  are  auiong<!t 
them  who  would  take  your  life  for  the  value  of  your  gold  ear- 
rings. Their  whole  soul  is  settled  in  their  eyes  to  see  prey, 
and  in  their  hands  to  grasp  it.  They  have  no  ears  either  to 
hear  lays  of  music  or  listen  to  prayers  for  mercy.  Besides, 
their  leader's  order  is  gone  forth  concerning  you,  and  it  ig  of » 
kind  sure  to  be  obeyed.  Ay,  great  lords  are  sooner  listened  to 
if  they  say,  "Bum  a  church,"  than  if  they  say,  "Build  oiie.  ' 

'  Then,'  said  the  gleo-woman,  '  I  were  best  sit  down  and  die.' 

'Do  not  say  so,'  replied  the  smitL  '  If  I  could  but  get  you 
a  lodging  for  the  nighty  I  would  carry  you  the  next  morning  to 
Our  Lady's  Stairs,  from  whence  the  vessels  go  down  the  river  for 
Dundee,  and  would  put  you  on  board  with  some  one  bound 
that  wa^,  who  should  see  you  safely  lodged  where  you  woaid 
have  &ir  entertainment  and  kind  usage.' 

'Oood  —  excellent  —  generous  man!  said  the  glee-maiden, 
'  do  this,  and  if  the  prayers  and  blessings  of  a  poor  unfortunate 
should  ever  reach  Heaven,  they  will  rise  thither  in  thy  behalf. 
We  will  meet  at  yonder  postern  door,  at  whatever  time  the 
boats  take  their  departura' 

'  That  is  at  six  in  the  morning,  when  the  day  is  but  young.' 

'Away  with  you,  then,  to  your  Valentine;  and  if  she  loves 
you,  oh,  deceive  her  not ! ' 

'Alas,  poor  damsel !  I. fear  it  is  deceit  hath  brought  iheeto 
this  pass.  But  I  must  not  leave  yo  i  thus  unprovided.  I  most 
know  where  you  are  to  pass  the  night* 

'Care  not  for  that,' replied  Louise:  'tlie  heavens  are  clear 
—  there  are  bushes  and  boskets  ennngh  by  the  river-side - 
Chariot  and  I  can  well  make  a  sleeping-room  of  a  green  arbour 
for  one  night ;  and  to-morrow  will,  wiui  your  promised  aid,  see 
me  out  of  reach  of  injury  and  wrong.  Oh,  the  night  m>n 
passes  away  when  there  is  hope  for  to-morrow !  Do  you  stil! 
linger,  with  your  Valentine  waiting  for  you ''    Nay,  I  shall  hold 
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joo  bat  a  Imtering  lorer,  and  yon  know  what  belongs  to  a 
numtrel's  reproaobM».' 

'I  'jannot  leave  you,  damsel,'  answered  the  annourer,  now 
completely  mdted.  'It  were  mere  murder  to  suffer  von  to 
mas  the  night  exposed  to  the  keenness  of  a  Scottish  blast  in 
February.  No — no,  my  word  would  be  ill  kept  in  this  man- 
ner ;  and  if  I  should  incur  some  risk  of  blame,  it  is  but  just 
penance  for  thinking  of  ^ee,  and  using  thee,  more  aooording 
to  my  own  prejudices,  as  I  now  well  believe,  than  thy  merits. 
Come  with  me,  damsel:  thou  shalt  have  a  sure  and  honest 
lodging  for  the  night,  whatsoever  may  be  the  consequence.  It 
would  be  an  evil  compliment  to  my  Catharine,  were  I  to  leave 
a  poor  creature  to  be  starved  to  death,  that  I  might  enjoy  her 
company  an  hour  sooner.' 

So  saying,  and  hardening  himself  against  all  anticipations  of 
the  ill  consequences  or  scandal  which  might  arise  frum  such  a 
measure,  the  manly-hearted  smith  resolved  to  set  evil  report  at 
defiance,  and  give  the  wanderer  a  night's  refuge  in  his  own 
house.  It  must  be  added,  that  he  did  this  with  extreme 
reluctance,  and  in  a  sort  of  enthusiasm  of  benevolence. 

Ere  our  stout  son  of  Vulcan  had  fixed  bis  worship  on  the 
Fair  Maid  of  Perth,  a  certain  natural  wildness  of  disposition 
had  placed  him  under  the  influence  of  Venus,  as  well  as  that  of 
Mars ;  and  it  was  only  the  eiTect  of  a  sincere  attachment  which 
had  withdrawn  him  entirely  from  such  licentious  pleasures.  He 
was  therefore  justlv  jealous  of  his  newly-acquired  reputation 
for  constancy,  which  nis  conduct  to  this  poor  wanderer  must 
expose  to  suspicion ;  a  little  doubtful,  perhaps,  of  exposing 
himself  too  venturously  to  temptation ;  and  moreover  in  de- 
spair to  lose  so  much  or  St.  Valentine's  Day,  which  custom  not 
only  permitted,  but  enjoined,  him  to  pass  beside  his  mate  for 
the  season.  The  journey  to  Kin&uns,  and  the  various  trans- 
actions which  followed,  bad  consumed  the  day,  and  it  was  now 
nearly  evensong  time. 

As  if  to  make  up  by  a  speedy  pace  for  the  time  he  was  com- 
pelled to  waste  upon  a  subject  so  foreign  to  that  wltich  he  had 
most  at  heart,  he  strode  on  through  nie  Dominicans'  gardens, 
entered  the  town,  and  casting  his  cloak  around  the  lower  part 
of  his  face,  and  pulling  down  his  bonnet  to  conceal  the  upper, 
he  continued  the  same  celerity  of  movement  through  bye-streets 
and  lanes,  hoping  to  reach  his  own  bouse  in  the  Wjmd  without 
being  observed.  But  when  he  had  continued  his  rate  of  walk- 
ing for  ten  minutes,  he  began  to  be  sensible  it  might  be  too 
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iiM^y  looked  behii^  him  with  a  disfrae  of  magry  impatieDce, 
wm»  won  tomod  mto  eomipDnetioa,  whan  ho  mw  toat  Hbe  wm 
afanoofc  nttoriy  oxhMMted  by  the  spoed  which  ihe  had  exerted. 
'Now:  MMiy,  hanc  me  ap  for  «  brate,'  eud  Heaty  to  him- 

mIC  '  Wm  my  owuhaete  ever  w  greet,  coald  it  give  tliat  poor 
eieetuie  winn  t  An<l  she  loeded  with  baggage  too !  1  am  u 
ill-nartorad  beestk  that  ia  oertain,  wherever  women  are  in  qoat- 
tion ;  and  alwavs  sure  to  do  wmw  whan  I  have  the  bent  »iil 
to  eot  ru^t  Uaxk  thee,  damael ;  let  me  carry  these  things  for 
thee.    We  shall  make  better  speed  that  I  do  so.' 

Poor  Loaise  would  have  objected,  bat  her  breath  was  too 
mach  exhaasted  to  express  herself;  and  she  penuitt«d  ber 
good-natared  ^ardian  to  take  her  little  basket,  which,  whn 
the  dog  behela,  t^e  came  straight  before  Henry,  stood  up,  aod 
shook  bis  fore-pawM  vhioing  gently,  as  if  he  too  wanted  to  be 
carried. 

'  Nay,  then,  I  muat  needjj  lend  thee  a  lift  too,'  said  the  smidi, 
who  saw  the  creature  was  tired. 

'  Fie,  Ofaarlot  I '  said  Louise ;  '  thoa  knowest  I  will  carry  thee 
myself.' 

She  endeavoared  to  take  op  the  little  T)aniel,  but  it  escued 
from  her ;  and  going  to  tbe  other  side  of  the  smith,  renewed  iti 
sap^catiou  that  be  would  take  it  op. 

'  Uharlot  's  right,'  said  tbe  smith  :  '  he  knows  best  who  a 
ablest  to  bear  him.  This  lets  me  kiiuw,  my  pretty  uue,  that 
you  have  not  been  always  the  bearer  of  your  ^wn  mad  :  Chariot 
can  tell  tales.' 

So  deadly  a  hne  came  across  tbe  poor  clee-maiden's  counte- 
nance as  Henry  sooke,  that  he  was  ouiged  to  support  her,  lest 
she  should  have  dropped  to  the  groana.  She  recovered  again, 
howevw,  in  an  instant  or  two,  and  with  a  feeble  voice  ret^uested 
her  guide  would  go  on. 

'  Nay  —  nay,'  said  Henry,  as  they  b^an  to  move,  '  keep  hold 
of  my  cloak,  or  my  arm,  if  it  helps  you  forward  better.  A  fiur 
sight  we  are ;  and  had  I  but  a  rebeck  or  a  guitar  at  uy  back, 
and  a  jackanapes  ou  my  shoulder,  we  should  seem  as  joyous 
a  brace  of  strollers  as  ever  touched  string  at  a  ca.stle  gate. 
'Snails ! '  he  ejaculated  iutemally,  '  were  any  neighbour  to  meet 
me  with  this  little  harlotry's  basket  at  my  back,  ber  dug  under 
my  arm,  and  herself  hanging  on  my  cloak,  what  cuuld  they 
think  but  that  I  bad  tum^  mumper  in  good  earne.st  ?  I  would 
not  fur  tbe  best  harness  I  ever  laid  hammer  oti,  that  aDy 
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of  oar  long-tOBgoed  newfaboon  met  nw  in  this  goise ;  it  were 
a  jest  woud  hst  from  ot  V«l«>tiiie'B  Day  to  next  Caodlemae.' 

Stilted  by  theae  thoni^ta,  the  smith,  although  at  the  risk 
of  m^ng  modi  longer  a  route  which  he  wished  to  tiaTene  as 
mftly  as  possible,  took  the  most  indirect  and  private  course 
which  he  ooald  &id,  in  order  to  avoid  Um  main  streets,  still 
crowded  with  peopte,  owing  to  the  late  scene  of  tumult  and 
agitation.  But  unnappilv  his  policy  availed  him  nothing ;  for, 
in  turning  into  an  alley,  be  met  a  man  witii  his  cloak  muffled 
around  his  boe.  from  a  desire  liL^  his  own  to  pass  unobserved, 
Uiough  the  alight  insignificant  figure,  the  spindle-shanks,  which 
showed  thomselves  bcmeath  the  mantle,  and  the  small  dull  eye 
th&t  blinked  over  its  upper  folds,  announced  the  pottingar  as 
distinctly  as  if  he  had  carried  his  sign  in  front  of  nis  bonnet. 
His  unexpected  and  most  unwelcome  presence  overwhebned  the 
smith  witn  confrision.  Ready  evasion  was  not  the  property  of 
his  bold,  blunt  temper ;  and  knowing  this  man  to  be  a  onnous 
observer,  a  malignant  tale-bearer,  and  by  no  means  well  dis- 
pMsd  to  himself  in  particular,  no  better  hope  occurred  to  him 
than  that  the  worshipful  apothecary  would  give  him  some 
pretext  to  silence  his  testimony  and  secure  his  discretion  by 
twisting  his  neck  round. 

But,  far  from  doing  or  saying  anythinc  which  could  warrant 
such  extremities,  the  pottingar,  seeing  himself  so  close  upon 
his  stalwart  townsman  that  recognition  was  inevitable,  seemed 
determined  it  should  be  as  slight  as  possible ;  and  without 
appearing  to  notice  anything  particular  in  the  company  or 
circumstances  in  which  they  met,  he  barely  slid  out  these  words 
as  he  passed  him,  without  even  a  glance  towards  his  com- 
panion after  the  first  instant  of  their  meeting  — '  A  merry 
holiday  to  you  once  more,  stout  smith.  What!  thou  art 
bringing  thy  cousin,  pretty  Mistress  Joan  Letham,  with  her 
mail,  from  the  water-side  —  fresh  from  Dundee,  I  warrant  ?  I 
heard  she  was  expected  at  the  old  cordwainer's.' 

As  he  spoke  thus,  he  looked  neither  right  nor  left,  and 
exchanging  a  '  Save  you  ! '  with  a  salute  of  the  same  kind  which 
the  smith  rather  muttered  than  uttered  distinctly,  he  glided 
furward  on  his  way  like  a  shadow. 

'The  foul  fiend  catch  me,  if  I  can  swallow  that  pill,'  said 
Henry  Smith,  *  how  well  soever  it  may  be  gilded.  Tne  knave 
has  a  shrewd  eye  for  a  kirtle,  and  Knows  a  wild  duck  from  a 
tame  a.s  well  as  e'er  a  man  in  Perth.  He  were  the  kst  in 
the  Fair  City  to  take  sour  plums  for  pears,  or  my  roundabout 
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cousin  Joan  for  this  piece  of  fantastic  vanity.  I  fancy  hi 
bearing  was  as  much  as  to  say,  "  I  wiU  not  see  what  you  might 
wish  me  blmd  to  ;  and  he  is  right  to  do  so,  as  he  might  mih 
purchftse  himself  a  broken  pate  by  meddling  with  my  matters 
and  so  he  will  be  silent  for  his  own  sake.  But  whom  have 
we  next  ?  By  St.  Dunstan,  the  chattering,  bragging,  cowardly 
knave,  Oliver  Proudfute !  -oo   o.  ui^ 

It  was,  indeed,  the  bold  bonnet-maker  whom  they  next 
encountered,  who,  with  his  cap  on  one  side,  and  trolling'  the 
ditty  of  -»  6  lie 

'Thou  art  over  long  at  the  pot,  Tom,  Tom,' 

gave  plain  intimation  that  he  had  made  no  dry  meal. 

•Ha!  my  jolly  smith,' he  said,  'have  I  caught  thee  in  the 
manner  ?  VV  nat,  can  the  true  steel  bend  i  Can  Vubiii  as  the 
minstrel  says,  nay  Venus  back  in  her  own  coin  ?  Faith  thou 
I  u  .•  J  ^*^  Valentiue  before  the  year  s  out,  that  begins  with 
the  holiday  so  jollily. 

'Harkye,  Oliver,'  said  the  displeased  smith,  'shut  your 
eyes  and  pass  on,  crony.  And  harkye  again,  stir  not  your 
tongue  about  what  concerns  you  not,  as  you  value  havin.'  an 
entire  tooth  in  your  head.'  " 

'I  betray  counsel  ?  I  bear  tales,  and  that  against  my 
brother  martiahst  ?  I  scorn  it ;  I  would  not  tell  it  even  to  my 
timber  soldan  !  Why,  I  can  be  a  wild  gaUiard  in  a  corner  m 
well  as  thou,  man.  And  now  I  think  on  \  I  will  go  with  thee 
somewhere,  and  we  will  have  a  rouse  together,  and  thy  DaliLih 
shall  give  us  a  song.     Ha !  said  I  not  well  ? ' 

'Excellently,' said  Henry,  longing  the  whole  time  to  knock 
his  brother  martiahst  down,  but  wisely  taking  a  more  peaceful 
way  to  rid  himself  of  the  incumbrance  of  his  presence  ~  '  excel- 
lently well !  I  may  want  thy  help,  too,  for  here  are  five  ur 
SIX  ot  the  Douglasses  before  us  :  they  will  not  fail  to  try  to 
take  the  wench  from  a  poor  burgher  like  myself,  so  I  will  be 
glad  of  the  assistance  of  u  tearer  such  as  thou  art.' 

'  I  tiiank  ye  —  I  thank  ye,' answered  the  bonnet-maker ;  'but 
were  I  not  better  run  and  cause  ring  the  common  bell,  and 
get  my  great  sword?' 

'  Ay  —  ay,  run  home  as  fast  as  you  can,  and  say  nothiiiL'  of 
what  you  have  seen.' 

'  Who,  I  ?    Nay,  fear  me  not.     Pah  !  I  scorn  a  tale  bearer.' 

Away  with  you,  then.     I  hear  the  clash  of  armour.' 

This  put  life  and  mettle  into  the  heels  of  the  bonnet  maker, 
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who,  turning  his  back  on  the  supposed  danger,  set  off  at  a  pace 
which  the  smith  never  doubted  would  speedily  bring  him  to 
his  own  house. 

'Here  is  another  chattering  jay  to  deal  with,'  thought  the 
mxth ;  'but  I  have  a  hank  over  him  too.  The  minstrels  have 
&f,ihlHtu  of  a  daw  with  borrowed  feathers  —  why,  this  Oliver  is 
the  very  bird,  and,  by  St.  Dunstan,  if  he  lets  his  chattering 
tongiie  run  on  at  my  expense,  I  will  so  pluck  him  as  never 
hiiwk  plumed  a  partridge.     And  this  he  knows.' 

As  these  reHections  thronged  on  his  mind,  he  had  nearly 
reached  the  end  of  his  journey  ;  and,  with  the  glee-maiden  still 
hanging  on  his  cloak,  exhausted,  partly  with  fear,  partly  with 
fatigue,  he  at  length  arrived  at  the  middle  of  the  wynd,  which 
was  honoured  witb  his  own  habitation,  and  from  which,  in  the 
uncertainty  that  then  attended  the  application  of  surnames,  he 
derived  one  of  his  own  appellatives.  Here,  on  ordinary  days, 
liis  tiiruace  was  seen  to  blaze,  and  four  half-stripped  knaves 
stiinned  the  neighbuurhood  with  the  clang  of  hammer  and 
stithy.  But  St.  Valentine's  holiday  was  an  excuse  for  these 
men  of  steel  having  shut  the  shop,  and  for  the  preseiit  being 
absent  on  their  own  errands  of  devotion  or  plea.'^.ire.  The 
house  which  adjoined  to  the  smithy  called  Henry  its  owner; 
;iii(l  thimgh  it  was  small,  and  situated  in  a  narrow  street,  yet, 
as  there  was  a  large  garden  with  fruit-trees  behind  it,  it  con- 
stituted upon  the  whole  a  pleasant  dwelling.  The  smith, 
instead  of  knocking  or  calling,  which  would  have  drawn  neigh- 
burs  to  doors  and  windows,  drew  out  a  pass-key  of  his  own 
fabrication,  then  a  great  and  envied  curiosity,  and  opening  the 
(lo(jr  of  his  house,  introduceil  his  companion  into  his  habitation. 

The  apartment  which  received  Henry  and  the  glee-maiden 
was  the  kitchen,  which  served  amongst  those  of  the  smith's 
station  for  the  family  sitting-r<x>m,  although  one  or  two  indi- 
viduals, wice  Simon  Glover,  had  an  eating-room  apart  from  that 
in  which  their  victuals  were  jirepared.  In  the  comer  of  this 
apartnient,  which  was  amuiged  with  an  unusual  attention  to 
cleaiiliiiess,  «it  an  old  woman,  whose  neatness  of  attire,  and 
the  precision  with  which  her  scarlet  plaici  was  drawn  over  her 
liead,  so  as  to  descend  to  hor  shoulders  on  each  side,  might 
Ime  indicated  a  higher  rank  than  that  of  Luckie  Shoolbred, 
the  smith's  housekeeper.  Yet  such  and  no  other  was  her 
designation;  and  not  having  attended  mass  in  the  morning, 
she  was  niiietly  reposing  horsell'  by  the  side  of  the  fire,  her 
beads,  half  told,  liangiiii^' over  hor  loft  arm ;  her  prayers,  half 
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said,  loitering  upon  her  ton^e ;  her  eyes,  half  closed,  resigning 
themselves  to  slumber,  while  she  expected  the  return  uf  her 
foster-son,  without  being  able  to  guess  at  what  hour  it  vas 
likely  to  happen.  She  started  up  at  the  sound  of  his  entrance, 
and  bent  her  eye  upon  his  companion,  at  first  with  a  l(X)k  of 
the  utmost  surprise,  which  gradually  was  exchanged  for  one 
expressive  of  great  displeasure. 

'Now  the  saints  bless  mine  eyesight,  Henry  Smith!'  she 
exclaimed,  very  devoutly. 

'  Amen,  with  all  my  heart  Get  some  food  ready  presently, 
good  nurse,  for  I  fear  me  this  traveller  hath  dined  but  lightly. 

'  And  again  I  pray  that  Our  Lady  would  preserve  luy  eye 
sight  from  the  wicked  delusions  of  Satan ! ' 

'  So  be  it,  I  tell  you,  good  woman.  But  what  is  the  use  of 
all  this  pattering  and  prayering  1  Do  you  not  hear  me  ?  or 
will  you  not  do  as  I  bid  youi 

'  It  must  be  himself,  then,  whatever  is  of  it !  But  uh !  it  i$ 
more  like  the  foul  fiend  in  his  likeness,  to  have  such  a  baggage 
hanging  upon  his  cloak.  0  Harry  Smith,  men  called  you  a 
wild  lad  tor  less  things ;  but  who  wouV,  ever  have  thought 
that  Harry  would  have  brought  a  light  leman  under  the  roof 
that  sheltered  his  worthy  mother,  and  where  his  own  nurse 
has  dwelt  for  thirty  years  1' 

'Held  your  peace,  old  woman,  and  be  reasonable,'  said  the 
smith.  'This  glee- woman  is  no  leman  of  mine,  nor  of  any 
other  person  that  I  ''  ow  of;  but  she  is  going  off  for  Dundee 
to-mo!it>w  by  the  bc^js,  and  we  must  g;ve  her  quarters  till 
then.' 

'  Quarters ! '  said  the  old  woman.  '  You  m^  give  quarters 
to  such  cattle  if  you  like  it  yourself,  Harry  Wynd ;  but  the 
same  house  shall  not  quarter  that  trumpery  quean  and  me,  and 
of  that  you  may  assure  yourself.' 

'Your  mother  is  angry  with  me,'  said  Louise,  misconstruing 
the  connexion  of  the  parties.  '  I  will  not  remain  to  give  her 
any  offence.  If  there  is  a  stable  or  a  cowhouse,  an  empty  stall 
will  be  bed  enough  for  Chariot  and  me.' 

'  Ay  —  ay,  I  am  thinking  it  is  the  quarters  you  are  best  used 
to,'  said  Dame  Shoolbred. 

'  Harkye,  Nurse  Shoolbred,'  said  the  omith.  '  You  know  I 
love  you  for  your  own  sake  and  for  my  mother's ;  but  by  St. 
Dunstan,  who  was  a  saint  of  mv  own  craft,  I  will  have  the 
command  of  my  own  house ;  and  if  you  leave  me  without  any 
better  reason  but  your  own  nonsensical  suspicions,  yon  must 
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think  how  you  will  have  the  door  open  to  you  when  you  return ; 
for  you  shall  have  no  help  of  mine,  I  promise  you.' 

'Aweel,  my  bairn,  and  that  will  never  make  me  risk  the 
honest  name  I  have  kept  for  sixty  years.  It  was  never  your 
mother's  custom,  and  it  shall  never  be  mine,  to  take  up  with 
ranters,  and  jugglers,  and  singing  women ;  and  I  am  not  so 
far  to  seek  for  a  dwelling,  that  the  same  roof  should  cover  me 
and  a  tramping  princess  like  that.' 

With  this  the  refractory  gouvernante  began  in  great  hurry 
tc  adjust  her  tartan  mantle  for  going  abroad,  by  pulling  it  so 
far  forwards  as  to  cojiceal  the  white  linen  cap,  uie  edges  of 
which  bordered  her  shrivelled  but  still  fresh  and  hefdthful 
countenance.  This  done,  she  seized  upon  a  staff,  the  trusty 
companion  of  her  journeys,  and  was  fairly  trudging  towards 
the  door,  when  the  smith  stepped  between  her  and  the  passage. 

'Wait  at  least,  old  woman,  till  we  have  cleared  scores.  I 
owe  you  for  fee  and  bountith.' 

'An'  that's  e'en  a  dream  of  your  own  fool's  head.  What 
fee  or  bountith  am  I  to  take  from  the  son  of  your  mother,  that 
fed,  clad,  and  bielded  me  as  if  I  had  been  a  sister  ? ' 

'  And  well  you  repay  it,  nurse,  leaving  her  only  child  at  his 
utmost  need.' 

This  seemed  to  strike  the  obstinate  old  woman  with  com- 
punction. She  stopped  and  looked  at  her  master  and  the 
minstrel  ulternutely ;  then  shook  her  head,  and  seemed  about 
to  resume  her  motion  towards  the  door. 

'  I  only  receive  this  poor  wanderer  under  my  roof,'  urged  the 
snltii,  ' to  save  her  from  the  prison  and  the  scourge.' 

'  And  why  should  you  save  her  1 '  said  the  inexorable  Dame 
Shoulbred.  '  I  daresay  she  lias  deserved  them  both  as  well  as 
ever  tliief  deserved  a  hempen  collar.' 

'For  aught  1  know  she  may  or  she  may  not.  But  she 
cannot  deserve  to  be  scou  „'ed  to  death,  or  imprisoned  till  she 
is  starved  to  death  ;  and  that  is  the  lot  of  them  that  the  Black 
Douglas  bears  maltaleiit  against.' 

'  .\nd  you  are  going  to  thraw  the  Black  Douglas  for  the  sake 
of  :i  glee-woman  ?  This  will  be  the  worst  of  vour  feuds  yet. 
Oh,  Henry  Gow,  tb  re  is  as  much  iron  in  your  head  as  in  your 
anvil : ' 

'I  have  sometimes  thought  this  myself,  M-stress  Shool- 
bred;  but  if  I  do  get  a  cut  or  two  on  this  new  trgument,  I 
wonder  who  is  to  cure  them,  if  you  run  away  from  me  like 
a  scared  wild  goose  1    Ay,  and,  moreover,  who  is  to  receive 
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my  .bonny  bride,  that  I  hope  to  bring  up  the  wynd  one  of 
these  days  ? ' 

'Ah,  Hany  —  Harry,'  said  the  v'd  woman,  shaking  her  head, 
'this  is  not  the  way  to  prepare  an  honest  man's  hoiisc  tor  a 
young  bride :  yon  should  be  guided  by  modesty  and  disrietion, 
and  not  by  chunberin^  .aid  wantonness.' 

'I  tell  you  again,  this  poor  creature  is  nothing  to  me.  1 
wish  her  only  to  be  safely  taken  care  of;  and  I  tliink  the 
boldest  Bonlermiin  in  Perth  will  respect  tie  bar  of  my  didras 
much  as  the  gate  of  Carlisle  Castle.  I  am  going  down  to  Sim 
Glover's ;  I  may  stoy  there  all  night,  for  the  Highland  cul.  i> 
run  back  to  the  hills,  like  a  wolf- whelp  as  he  is,  and  so  there 
18  a  bed  to  spare,  and  &ther  Simon  will  make  me  welc<  >iiie  t>i 
the  use  of  it  You  will  remain  with  this  poor  creature,  tee<l 
her,  and  protect  her  during  the  night,  and  I  will  will  on  h  r 
before  day ;  and  thou  mayst  go  with  her  to  the  boat  tliyselt  an 
thou  wilt,  and  so  thou  wilt  set  the  last  eyes  on  her  at  the  same 
time  I  shaU.' 

'There  is  some  reason  in  that,'  said  Dame  Shrxjlbred: 
'though  why  you  should  put  your  reputation  in  risk  tljr  a 
creature  that  would  find  a  lodging  for  a  silver  twopeme  and 
less  matter  is  a  mystery  to  me.' 

'Trust  me  with  that,  old  woman,  and  be  kind  to  the  j^'irl.' 

'Kinder  than  she  deserves,  I  warrant  you ;  and  truly,  tliouih 
I  little  like  the  company  of  such  cattle,  yet  I  think  I  am  \m 
like  to  uJce  harm  from  her  than  you  —  unless  she  be  a  witob, 
indeed,  which  may  well  come  to  be  the  case,  as  the  devil  is 
very  powerful  with  all  this  wayfaring  clanjamfray.' 

'No  more  a  witch  than  I  am  a  warlock,'  said  the  honest 
smith:  'a  poor,  broken-hearted  thing,  that,  if  she  hath  doiif 
evil,  has  dreed  a  sore  weird  for  it.  Be  kind  to  her.  And 
you,  my  musical  damsel,  I  will  call  on  you  to-morrow  morimit', 
and  carry  jror  to  the  water-side.  This  old  woman  will  trftU 
you  kindly  if  you  say  nothing  to  her  but  what  becomes  honest 
ears.' 

The  poor  minstrel  had  listened  to  this  dialogue  witlimit 
understanding  more  than  its  general  tendency ;  for,  tlioiii;li 
she  spoke  English  well,  she  had  acquired  the  language  in  Kni,' 
land  itself,  and  the  Northern  dialect  was  then,  as  imu,  of  a 
broader  and  harsher  character.  She  saw,  however,  tliat  she 
was  to  remain  with  the  old  lady,  and  meekly  folding  lior  arms 
on  her  bosom,  bent  her  head  with  humility.  She  next  looked 
towards  the  smith  with  a  strong  expression  of  thanklnhiftss, 
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then,  raising  her  e^^es  to  heaven,  took  his  passive  hand,  and 
seemed  about  to  kiss  the  sinewy  fingers  in  token  of  deep  and 
affectionate  gratitude.  But  Ihune  Shoolbred  did  not  give 
license  to  the  stranger's  mode  of  expressing  her  feelings.  She 
thrust  in  between  tnem,  and  pushing  poor  Louise  aside,  said, 
'No  — no,  I  '11  have  none  of  that  work.  Go  into  the  chimney- 
nook,  mistress,  and  when  Harry  Smith 's  gone,  if  you  must  have 
hands  to  kiss,  you  shall  kiss  mine  as  long  as  you  like.  And 
yon,  Harry,  away  do#n  to  Sim  Glover's,  for  if  pretty  Mistress 
Catharine  hears  of  the  company  you  have  brought  home,  she 
may  chance  to  like  them  as  little  as  I  do.  What 's  the  matter 
now  ?  is  the  man  demented  ?  are  you  going  out  without  your 
buckler,  and  the  whole  town  in  misrule  1' 

'  You  are  right,  dame,'  said  the  armourer ;  and,  throwing  the 
buckler  over  his  broad  shoulders,  he  departed  from  his  house 
vithout  abiding  iarther  question. 


CHAPTER  XIII 


How  in  the  noon  of  night  that  pibroch  thrills, 
Savage  and  shrill !     But  with  the  breath  which  fills 
Their  mouutain  pipe,  so  till  the  mountaineers 
With  the  fierce  native  daring  which  instils 
The  stirring  memory  of  a  thousand  years. 
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WE  mast  now  leave  the  lower  parties  in  our  historical 
drama,  to  attend  to  the  incidents  which  touk  place 
among  those  of  a  higher  rank  and  greater  importance. 
We  pass  fix)m  the  hut  of  an  armourer  to  the  couiicil-nxjiu  of 
a  monarch,  and  resume  our  story  just  when,  the  tumult  lieneath 
being  settled,  the  angry  chieftains  were  summoned  to  the  royal 
presence.  They  enteried,  displeased  with  and  lowering,'  upon 
each  other,  each  so  exclusively  filled  with  his  own  fancied 
injuries  as  to  be  equally  unwilling  and  unable  to  attend  to 
reason  or  argument.  Albany  alone,  calm  and  crafty,  seemed 
prepared  to  use  their  dissatisfaction  for  his  own  purposes,  ami 
turn  each  incident  as  it  should  occur  to  the  furtherance  of  his 
own  indirect  ends. 

_  The  King's  irresolution,  although  it  amounted  even  to 
timidity,  did  not  prevent  his  assuming  the  exterior  heariug 
becoming  his  situation.  It  was  only  when  hard  pressed,  as  in 
the  preceding  scene,  that  he  lost  his  apparent  composure.    In 

feneral,  he  might  be  driven  from  his  purpose,  but  seldom  from 
is  dignity  of  manner.  lie  received  Albany,  Douglas,  March, 
and  the  prior,  those  ill-a.ssorted  members  of  his  motley  council, 
with  a  mixture  of  courtesy  and  loftiness,  which  reminded  each 
haughty  peer  that  he  stood  in  the  presence  of  his  sovereign, 
and  compelled  him  to  do  the  beseeming  reverence. 

Having  received  their  salutations,  the  King  motioned  them 
to  be  seated ;  and  they  were  obeying  his  commands  when 
IvOthsay  entered.  He  walked  gracefully  up  to  his  fotlier,  ainl, 
kneeling  at  his  footstool,  requested  his  blessing.    Kol^ert,  with 
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an  aspect  in  which  fondness  and  sorrow  >  ill  disguised, 
made  an  attempt  to  asnunie  a  look  of  repi>  it,  as  he  laid  his 
htmd  on  the  youth's  head  and  said,  with  a  sigh,  '  God  h\esn 
thee,  my  thoughtless  boy,  and  make  thee  a  wiser  man  in  thy 
future  years ! '    * 

'Aiuen,  my  dearest  father!'  said  Rothsay,  in  a  tone  of 
feeling  such  as  his  happier  moments  often  evinced.  He  then 
kissed  the  royal  hanu,  with  the  reverence  of  a  son  and  a 
subject;  and,  instead  of  taking  a  place  at  the  council  board, 
remained  standing  behind  the  King's  chair,  in  such  a  position 
that  he  might,  when  he  chose,  whisper  into  his  father's  ear. 

The  King  next  made  a  sign  to  the  prior  of  St.  Dominic  to 
take  his  place  at  the  table,  on  whicn  there  were  writing- 
materials,  which,  of  all  the  subjects  present,  Albanv  excepted, 
the  churchman  was  alone  able  to  use.'  The  King  then 
opened  the  purpose  of  their  meeting  by  saying,  with  much 
dignity  — 

'Our  business,  my  lords,  respected  these  unhanpy  dissen- 
sions* in  the  Highlands,  which,  we  learn  by  our  latest  mes- 
sengers, are  about  to  occasion  the  waste  and  destruction  of 
the  country,  even  within  a  few  miles  of  this  our  own  court. 
But,  near  as  this  trouble  is,  our  ill  fate,  and  the  insti^tions  of 
wicked  men,  have  raised  np  one  yet  nearer,  by  throwing  strife 
and  contention  among  the  citizens  of  Perth  and  those  attend- 
aiiis  who  follow  your  lordships  and  others  our  knights  and 
nobles.  I  must  first,  therefore,  apply  to  yourselves,  my  lords, 
to  know  why  our  court  is  disturbed  by  such  unseemly  con- 
tendings,  and  by  what  means  they  ought  to  be  repressed  ? 
Bnitlier  of  Albany,  do  you  tell  us  first  your  sentiments  on  this 
matter.' 

'iSir,  our  royal  sovereign  and  brother,'  said  the  Duke,  'being 

in  attendance  on  your  Grace's  person  when  the  Iray  began,  I 

acquainted  with  its  origin.' 

..J  for  me,'  said  the  Prince,  '  I  heard  no  worse  war-cry 

minstrel  wench's  ballad,  and  saw  no  more  dangerous 

.1  flying  than  hazel  nuts.' 

'And  I,'  said  the  Earl  of  March,  'could  only  perceive  that 
the  stout  citizens  of  Perth  had  in  chase  some  knaves  who  had 
assumed  the  Bloody  Heart  on  their  shoulders.  Thev  ran  too 
fait  to  be  actually  the  men  of  the  Earl  of  Douglas. 

Douglas  understood  the  sneer,  but  only  replied  to  it  by  one 
of  those  withering  looks  with  which  he  was  accustomed  to  inti- 

'  See  Uothsay'8  Character.    Note  29. 
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mate  bis  mortal  resentment    He  spoke,  however,  with  haughty 
c«nnix)8ura 

' My  liege,'  he  sud,  'must  of  course  know  it  is  DougliN  who 
must  answer  to  this  heavy  charge ;  for  when  was  there  strife 
or  bloodshed  in  Scotland,  but  there  were  foul  tongues  tu  asiter:^ 
a  Douglas  or  a  Douglas's  man  as  having  given  cause  to  them  ? 
We  have  here  goodly  witnesses.  I  spetuc  not  of  my  Lord  i,f 
.\lbany,  who  has  only  said  that  he  was,  as  well  becomes  him, 
ly  Tour  Grace's  side.  And  I  say  nothing  of  my  Lor*  I  li 
B^thsay,  who,  as  befits  his  rank,  years,  and  understntiding, 
was  cracking  nuts  with  a  strolling  musician.  He  smiles.  litre 
he  may  say  his  pleasure:  I  shall  not  foivet  a  tie  which  he 
seems  to  have  forgotten.  But  here  is  my  Lord  of  March,  who 
saw  my  followers  flying  before  the  clowns  of  Perth.  1  can  tell 
that  earl  that  the  foflowers  of  the  Bloody  Heart  advance  or 
retreat  when  their  chieftain  commands  ana  the  good  uf  Scot- 
land requires.' 

•  And  I  can  answer '  exclaimed  the  equally  proud  Earl 

of  March,  his  blood  rushing  into  his  Imx,  when  the  King 
interrupted  him. 

'Peace!  angry  lords,'  said  the  King,  'and  remeuilier  in 
whosr  presence  you  stand.  And  you,  my  Lord  of  Dougla,-, 
teU.  us,  if  you  can,  the  cause  of  this  mutiny,  and  why  your 
followers,  whose  geuerul  good  services  we  are  most  willing  to 
acknowledge,  were  thus  active  in  private  brawl' 

'I  obey,  my  lord,'  said  Douglas,  slightly  stoopiiij,'  a  head 
that  seldom  bent.  '  I  was  passing  from  my  lud}^in,i;s  in  the 
Carthusian  convent,  through  the  High  Street  of  Perth,  with  a 
few  of  my  ordinary  retinue,  when  I  oeheld  some  of  the  laser 
sort  of  citizens  crowding  around  the  Cross,  against  wliii  ii  there 
was  nailed  this  placard,  and  that  which  accompanies  it.' 

He  took  from  a  pocket  in  the  bosom  of  his  buff-coat  a  human 
hand  and  a  piece  of  parchment.  The  King  wa  shocked  and 
agitated. 

'B«ad,'  he  said,  'good  father  prior,  and  let  that  ghastly 
spectacle  be  removed.' 

The  prior  read  a  placard  to  the  following  purpose  :  — 

'  Inasmuch  as  the  house  of  a  citizen  of  Perth  wa.s  assaulted 
last  night,  being  St.  Valentine's  Eve,  by  a  soi  of  disorderly 
night-walkers,  belonging  to  some  company  of  the  .strangers 
now  resident  in  the  Fair  City ;  and  whereas  this  hand  was 
struck  from  one  of  the  lawless  limmers  in  the  fray  that  ensued, 
the  provost  and  magistrates  have  directed  that  it  .sliould  be 
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Qiuled  to  the  Cross,  in  scorn  aiitl  contempt  of  those  by  whom 
iiucl>  brawl  was  occasioned.  Aud  if  any  one  of  knightly  degree 
shall  say  that  this  our  act  ia  wrongfully  done,  I,  Patrick 
Charteris  of  Kin&un.s,  knight,  will  justify  this  cartel  in  knightlv 
weatK>tis>  within  the  biirrace ;  or,  if  any  one  of  meaner  birth 
8ball  deny  what  is  here  said,  he  Hhall  be  met  with  bv  a  citisen 
of  the  Fair  City  of  Perth,  acconling  to  his  degree.  And  so  God 
und  St  John  protect  the  Fair  City  ! ' 

'Yoii  will  not  wonder,  my  lord,'  resumed  Douglas,  'that, 
when  my  almoner  had  read  to  me  the  contents  of  so  insolent  a 
scroll,  I  caused  one  of  luy  squires  to  pluck  down  a  troi)hy  so 
ilisgra<;eful  to  the  chivuLy  and  nobility  of  Scotland.  Where- 
upon, it  seems  some  of  tii"so  saucy  burghers  took  license  to 
biiot  and  insult  the  hindu^us:  of  my  train,  who  wheeled  their 
hitrscs  on  them,  and  would  soon  have  settled  the  feud,  but  for 
my  positive  command  that  they  should  follow  me  in  as  much 
peace  as  the  rascally  vulgar  would  permit.  And  thus  they 
arrived  here  in  the  guise  of  flying  men,  when,  with  my  command 
to  reijel  force  by  force,  they  might  have  set  fire  to  the  four 
comers  of  this  wretched  borough,  and  stifled  the  insolent  churls, 
like  malicious  fox-cubs  in  a  buniing  brake  of  furze.* 

There  was  a  silence  when  Douglas  had  done  speaking,  until 
the  Duke  of  Rothsay  answered,  addressing  his  fatner  — 

'  Since  the  Earl  of  Douglas  possesses  the  power  of  burning 
tiie  town  where  your  Grace  holds  your  court,  so  soon  as  the 
provost  and  he  differ  about  a  night  not,  or  the  terms  of  a  cartel, 
I  am  sure  we  ought  all  to  be  thankful  that  he  has  not  the  will 
to  do  so.' 

'The  Duke  of  Rothsay,'  said  Douglas,  who  seemed  resolved 
to  niain:ain  command  of  his  temper, '  may  have  reason  to  thank 
Heaven  in  a  more  serious  tone  thin  he  now  uses  that  the 
Doiiijlas  is  as  true  as  he  is  powerful.  This  is  a  time  when  the 
siiliji'ots  ii.  '  countries  rise  against  the  law  :  we  have  heard  of 
the  iii.>iir  of  the  Jacquerie  in  France  ;  and  of  Jack  Straw, 

and  Hob  Aiillor,  and  Parson  Ball,  among  the  Sonthron  ;  and  we 
may  Ije  .sure  there  is  fuel  enough  to  catch  .-  ha  Harae,  were  it 
spreading'  to  our  frontiers.  When  I  see  peasants  challenging 
noblemen,  and  nailing  the  hands  of  the  gentry  to  their  city 
(.TOSS.  I  will  not  say  I  /ear  mutiny  —  for  that  would  b,i  false  — 
but  I  foresee,  and  wUl  stand  well  prepared  f(jr,  it.' 

'  And  why  does  my  Lord  Douglas  .say,'  answered  the  Earl  of 
March,  'that  this  cartel  has  been  done  by  churls?  I  see  Sir 
!'atrick  Ciiarteris's  name  there,  and  ho,  I  ween,  is  of  no  churl's 
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Wood.  The  Dooglas  himself  since  he  takes  the  matter  so  wannh 
might  hft  Sir  Patrick's  gauntlet  without  soiling  ».f  1,;.^  },.„hmu' 
•Mv  Lord  of  March,'  replied  Douglas,  '  should  siKiak  h„t.jf 
what  he  understands.  I  do  no  injustice  to  the  desoen.lant  of 
the  Red  Kover,  when  I  say  he  is  too  slight  to  be  weiKhe.1  with 
the  Doughw.  The  heir  of  Thomas  Randclph  might  have  a  bet 
ter  claim  to  his  answer.' 

'And,  by  mv  honour,  it  shall  not  miss  for  want  of  uiy  askin - 

^9  grace,  said  the  Earl  of  March,  pulling  his  glove  off. 

^  /Stay,  my  lord,'  said  the  King.     'Do  us  not  so  gros^  an 

injury  as  to  bnng  your  feud  to  mortal  defiance  here  ;  but  mther 

offer  your  ungloved  hand  in  kindness  to  the  noble  earl  and 

embrace  m  token  of  your  mutual  fealty  to  the  crown  of  Siotla.,.! ' 

'Not  so,  my  liege,'  answered  March:  'your  Majesty  may 

command  me  to  return  my  gauntlet,  for  that  and  all  theannour 

It  beloMs  to  are  at  your  command,  while  I  continue  to  hold 

my  earldom  of  the  crown  of  Scotland  ;  but  when  I  clasi)  I)..ii,r|a. 

It  must  be  with  a  mailed  hand.     Farewell,  my  liege.  ^.My 

cotinsels  here  avail  not,  nay,  are  so  unfavourably  receive.!  tiiat 

^  J  *<P*  "^^®^  ***y  "^f®  unwholesome  for  my  safety.    May 

God  keep  your  Highness  from  open  enemies  and  trea< li.r.,ii> 

friends !     I  am  for  my  castle  of  Dunbar,  fix)m  whence  1  think 

you  will  soon  hear  news.     Farewell  to  you,  my  Lords  of  Albany 

«id  DougUs ;  you  are  playing  a  high  game,  look  you  j.lay  it 

tairiy.     farewell,  poor  thoughtless  prince,  who  art  sporting  like 

a  fawn  within  sprinp  of  a  tiger!     Farewell,  all  — George  of 

Dunbar  sees  the  evil  he  cannot  remedy.      Adieu,  all.' 

The  King  would  have  spoken,  but  the  accents  died  on  bis 
tongue,  as  he  received  from  Albany  a  look  cautioning  bini  to 
forbeai.  The  Earl  of  March  left  the  apartment,  receiving  the 
mute  salutations  of  th.  nembers  of  the  council  whom  be  bad 
severally  addressed,  excepting  from  Douglas  alone,  who  returned 
to  i»8  farewell  speech  a  glance  of  contemptuous  defiance. 

•Thp  recreant  goes  to  betray  us  to  the  Southron,'  be  .said; 
his  pride  rests  on  his  possessing  that  sea- worn  hold  '  wbieb  can 
admit  the  English  into  Lothian.  Nay,  look  not  alaruied,  tny 
liege,  I  will  hold  good  what  I  say.  Nevertheless,  it  is  y.n  time. 
Speak  but  the  word,  my  liege  — say  but  "Arrest  bin:. '  and 
March  shall  not  yet  cross  the  Earn  on  his  traitorous  journey.' 

•Nay,  gallant  earl,'  said  Albany,  who  wished  rather  that 
the  two  po'.7erf  1  lords  should  counterbalance  each  other  than 
that  one  s'       \  obtain  a  decisive  superiority,  'that  wero  too 
'  The  castle  of  Dunbar. 
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hasty  counsel.  The  Earl  of  March  oame  hither  on  the  King'n 
warrant  of  safe -conduct,  and  it  may  not  consint  with  m^'  royal 
brother's  honour  to  break  it  Yet,  if  your  lordship  can  bnug  any 
detailed  proof ' 

Here  toey  were  interrupted  by  a  flourish  of  trumpets. 

'  Hi.H  Grace  of  Albany  m  unwuntedly  rupulous  to-day,'  said 
Doujjlat ;  '  but  it  skills  not  wasting  worus  —  the  time  is  jMist  — 
these  are  March's  trumpets,  and  I  warrant  me  he  rides  at  tlight- 
>|)eeil  su  soon  as  he  {wsses  the  South  Port.  We  shall  hear  of 
him  in  time  ;  and  if  it  1)6  as  I  have  conjectured,  he  shall  be  met 
«itii  though  all  England  backed  bis  treachery.' 

'  Sny,  let  us  hoi)e  better  of  the  noble  earl,"  said  the  King, 
111!  way  displeased  that  the  quarrel  betwixt  March  and  Douglas 
liiul  seemea  to  obliterate  the  traces  of  the  disagreement  betwixt 
Hothsiiy  and  his  father-in-law ;  *  he  hath  a  fierv,  but  not  a 
sullen,  temper.  In  some  things  he  has  been  —  I  will  not  say 
wronge<l,  but  disappointed  —  and  something  is  to  be  allowed 
to  the  resentment  of  high  blood  armed  with  great  power.  But, 
thank  Heaven,  all  of  us  who  remain  are  of  one  sentiment  and, 
I  may  say,  of  one  he  . '  ;  so  that,  at  least,  our  councils  cannot 
now  be  thwarted  with  disunion.  Father  prior,  I  pray  you  take 
your  writing-materials,  for  you  must  as  usual  be  our  clerk  of 
ciiuacil.  And  now  to  business,  my  lords ;  and  our  first  object 
of  consideration  must  be  this  Highland  cumber.' 

'  Between  the  Clan  Chattan  and  the  Clan  Quhele,'  said  che 
prior,  'which,  as  our  last  advices  from  our  brethren  at  Dun- 
keld  inform  us,  is  readv  to  break  out  into  a  more  formidable 
warfare  than  has  yet  taken  place  between  these  sons  of  Belial, 
who  speak  of  nothing  else  than  of  utterly  destroying  one 
another.  Their  forces  are  assembling  on  each  side,  and  not  a 
man  claiming  in  the  tenth  degree  of  kindred  but  nust  repair 
to  the  brattach*  oi  his  tribe,  or  stai.d  to  the  piv  "mvnt  of 
ttre  and  sword.  The  fiery  cross  hath  flitted  about  li.  i  meteor 
in  every  direction,  and  awakened  strange  aid  unki  ^wii  tribes 
Ijeyond  the  distant  Moray  Firth  —  may  Eeavnu  i. ud  St.  Dominic 
lie  our  protection  !  But  if  your  lord.ships  c^'mot  find  remedy 
for  evil,  it  will  spread  broad  ar  1  .vide,  and  !):>;  patrimony  of 
the  church  must  in  every  diree*.'  <  be  exposed  to  the  fury  of 
these  .Vmalekites,  with  whom  there  is  as  iittle  devotion  to 
Heaven  as  there  is  pity  or  love  to  their  neighbour  —  may  Our 
Laily  be  our  guard !  We  hear  some  of  them  are  yet  utter 
iieatliens,  and  worship  Mahound  and  Termagaunt' 

'  St^  Note  30. 
VuL.  sxil  —  le 
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My  lords  and  kinsmen,'  said  Robert,  'ye  have  heard  the 
ureency  of  this  case,  and  may  desire  to  know  my  sentiinent* 
before  vou  deliver  what  your  own  wisdom  riiall  suggest.  And 
in  sooth,  no  better  remedy  occurs  to  me  than  to  send  two  com 
missioners,  with  full  power  from  us  to  settle  such  debates  as  be 
••"iong  them,  and  at  tLe  same  time  to  charge  them,  as  they 
shall  be  answerable  to  the  law,  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and 
forbear  all  practices  of  violence  against  each  other.' 

'  I  approve  of  your  Grace's  proposal,'  said  Rothsay  ;  'and  I 
trust  the  good  prior  will  „ot  refuse  the  venerable  station 
of  envoy  upon  this  peacemaking  errand.  And  his  reverend 
brother,  the  abbot  of  the  Carthusian  convent,  must  contend  fl.r 
an  honour  which  will  certainly  add  two  most  eminent  recruits 
to  the  large  armv  of  martyrs,  since  the  Highlanders  little  regard 
the  distinction  betwixt  clerk  and  layman  in  the  auiliassadors 
whom  you  send  to  them.' 

•  My  roval  Lord  of  Rothsay,'  said  the  prior,  '  if  I  am  destind 
to   the  blessed  crown  of  martyrdom,   I    shall  be  (loul.tles,* 
directed  to  the  path  by  which  I  am  to  attain  it.     Memitiuie,  if 
you  speak  in  jest,  may  Heaven  pardon  you,  and  give  yuii  light 
to  perceive  that  it  were  better  buckle  on  your  arms  to  iruard 
the  possessions  of  the  church,  so  perilously  endangered,  tluin  to 
employ  your  wit  in  taunting  her  ministers  and  servants. ' 
^   '  I  taunt  no  one,  father  prior,'  said  the  youth,  yuwiiin? ; 
nor  have  I  much  objection  to  taking  arms,  excepting  that  they 
are  a  somewhat  cumbrous  garb,  and  in  Febiiitry  a  lurrell 
mantle  is  more  suiting  to  the  weather  than  a  steel  corslet.    And 
it  irks  me  the  more  to  put  on  cold  harness  in  this  nipidng 
weather,  that,  would  but  the  church  send  a  detachment  (.f  their 
saints  —  and  they  have  some  Highland  ones  well  known  in  this 
district,  and  doubtless  used  to  the  climate  — they  might  tight 
their  own  battles,  like  merry  St.  George  of  England.     Hut  I 
know  not  how  it  is,  we  hear  of  their  miracles  when  tliev  are 
propitiated,  and  of  their  vengeance  if  any  one  trespasses  on 
their  patrimonies,  and  these  are  urged  as  reasons  for  extendini; 
their  lands  by  large  largesses  ;  and  yet,  if  there  come  di.wn  Imt 
a  band  of  twenty  Highlanders,  bell,  book,  and  candle  make  im 
speed,   and  the  belted  baron  must  be  fain  to  maintain  the 
church  in  possession  of  the  lands  which  he  has  given  to  her, 
as  much  as  if  he  himself  still  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  them.' 

'Son  David,' said  the  King,  'you  give  an  undue  license  to 
your  tongue.' 
'Nay,  sir,  I  am  mute,'  replied  the  Prince.     'I  had  no  pur 
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pose  to  disturb  your  Highness,  or  displease  the  father  prior, 
who,  with  80  many  miracles  p*  his  disposal,  will  not  face,  as  it 
seems,  a  handful  of  Highland  caterans. 

'We  know,'  said  the  ppor,  with  suppressed  indignation, 
'  from  what  source  these  vile  doctrines  are  derived,  which  we 
hear  with  horror  from  the  tongue  that  now  utters  them.  When 
princes  converse  with  heretics,  their  minds  and  manners  are 
alike  corrupted.  ITiey  show  themselves  in  the  streets  as  the 
companions  of  maskers  and  harlots,  and  in  the  council  as  the 
scomers  fif  the  church  and  of  holy  things.' 

'  Peace,  good  fether ! '  said  the  King.  '  Rothsay  shall  make 
amends  for  what  he  has  idly  spoken.  Alas  !  let  us  take  counsel 
in  friendly  fashion,  rather  than  resemble  a  mutinous  crew  of 
mariners  in  a  sinking  vessel,  when  each  is  more  intent  on 
quarrelling  with  his  neighbours  than  in  assisting  the  exertions 
of  the  forlorn  master  for  the  safety  of  the  ship.  My  Lord  of 
Douglas,  your  house  has  been  seldom  to  lack  when  the  crown 
of  Scotland  desired  either  wise  counsel  or  manly  achievement ; 
I  trust  you  will  help  us  in  this  strait' 

'I  can  only  wonder  that  the  strait  should  exist,  my  lord,' 
answered  the  haughty  Douglas.  '  When  I  was  entrusteii  with 
the  lieutenancy  of  the  kingdom,  there  were  some  of  these  wild 
clans  came  down  from  the  Grampians.  I  troubled  not  the 
council  about  the  matter,  but  made  the  sheriff.  Lord  Ruthven, 
get  to  horse  with  the  forces  of  the  Carse  —  the  Hays,  the  Lind- 
says, the  Ogilvies,  and  other  gentlemen.  By  St  Bride !  when 
it  was  steel  coat  to  frieze  mantle,  the  thieves  knew  what  lances 
were  good  for,  and  whether  swords  had  edges  or  no.  There 
were  some  three  hundred  of  their  best  bonnets,  besides  that  of 
their  chief,  Donald  Cormac,*  left  on  the  moor  of  Thorn  and 
in  Hochinroy  Wood ;  and  as  many  were  gibbeted  at  Houghman- 
stares,'  which  has  still  the  name  from  tne  hangman  work  that 
was  done  there.  This  is  the  way  men  deal  with  thieves  in  my 
country  ;  and  if  gentler  methods  will  succeed  better  with  these 
Earish  knaves,  do  not  blame  Douglas  for  speaking  his  mind. 
You  suiile,  my  Lord  of  Rothsay.  May  I  ask  how  I  have  a 
second  time  become  your  jest,  before  I  have  replied  to  the 
fir-  which  you  passed  on  me?' 

Nay,  be  not  wrathful,  my  good  Ijord  of  Douglas,'  answered 
the  Prince  ;  *  I  did  but  smile  to  think  how  your  princely  retinue 
would  dwindle  if  every  thief  were  dealt  with  as  the  poor  High- 
landers at  Houghmanstares.' 

^ luiihorltles  place  this  skirmish  so  late  as  1443. 

•  .S.'c  Note  57. 
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The  Kinj;  again  interfered,  to  prevent  the  Earl  from  giving 
an  angry  reply.  '  Your  lordship,'  said  he  to  Douglas,  'advises 
wisely  tnat  we  should  trust  to  arms  when  these  men  come  out 
against  our  subjects  on  the  &ir  and  level  plain ;  but  the  diffi- 
culty is  to  put  a  stop  to  their  disorders  whde  they  continue  to 
lurk  within  their  mountains.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  tie 
Clan  Chattan  and  the  Clan  Quhele  are  great  confederacies, 
consisting  each  of  various  tribes,  who  are  banded  together, 
each  to  support  their  own  separate  league,  and  who  of  late 
have  had  dissensions  which  have  drawn  blood  wherever  they 
have  met,  whether  individually  or  in  bands.  The  whole  cuutitr) 
is  torn  to  pieces  by  their  restless  feuds.' 

'  I  cannot  see  the  evil  of  this,'  said  the  Douglas  :  '  the  ruffiaii<; 
will  destroy  each  other,  and  the  deer  of  the  Highlands  will 
increase  as  the  men  diminish.  We  shall  gain  as  hunters  the 
exercise  we  lose  as  warriors.' 

'Rather  say  that  the  wolves  will  increase  as  the  men 
diminish,'  replied  the  King. 

'I  am  content,'  said  Douglas:  'bettw  wild  wolves  than 
wild  caterans.  Let  there  be  strong  forces  maintained  along 
the  Earish  frontier,  to  separate  the  quiet  from  the  disturbed 
country.  Confine  the  fire  of  civil  war  within  the  Highlands , 
let  it  spend  its  uncontrolled  fury,  and  it  will  be  soon  burnt  out 
for  want  of  fuel.  The  survivors  will  be  humbled,  and  will  be 
more  obedient  to  a  whisper  of  your  Grace's  pleasure  than  their 
fathers,  or  the  knaves  that  now  exist,  have  been  to  your  strictest 
commands.' 

'  This  is  wise  but  ungodly  counsel,'  said  the  prior,  shaking 
his  head ;  'I  cannot  take  it  upon -my  conscience  to  reconiiueud 
it.  It  is  wisdom,  but  it  is  the  wisdom  of  Achitophel,  crafty  at 
once  and  cruel' 

'My  heart  tells  me  so,'  said  the  Kin^,  la)nng  his  hand  on 
his  breast  —  '  my  heart  tells  me  that  it  will  be  asked  of  uie  at 
the  awful  day,  "  Robert  Stuart,  where  are  the  subjects  I  have 
given  thee  1 "  it  tells  me  that  I  must  account  for  thc:i  all, 
Saxon  and  Gael,  Lowland,  Highland,  and  Border  man  ;  that  I 
will  not  be  required  to  answer  for  those  alone  who  have  wealth 
and  knowledge,  but  for  those  also  who  were  robbers  because 
they  were  poor,  and  rebels  because  they  were  ignorant.' 

'Your  Highness  speaks  like  a  Christian  king,'  said  the  prior; 
'  but  you  bear  the  sword  as  well  as  the  sceptre,  and  this  present 
evil  is  of  a  kind  which  the  sword  must  cure.' 

•  Harkye,  my  lords,'  said  the  Prince,  looking  up  as  if  a  gay 
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thought  had  suddenly  struck  him.  '  Suppose  we  toach  these 
savage  mountaineers  a  strain  of  chivalry  1  It  were  no  hard 
matter  to  bring  these  two  great  commanders,  the  captain  of 
the  Clan  Chattan  and  the  cbiei  of  the  no  less  doughty  race  of 
the  Clan  Qiihele,  to  defy  each  other  to  mortal  combat  They 
might  fight  here  in  Perth  —  we  would  lend  them  horse  and 
armour;  thus  their  feud  would  be  stanched  by  the  death  of 
one,  or  probably  both,  of  the  villains,  for  I  think  both  would 
break  their  necks  in  the  first  charge  ;  my  father's  godly  desire 
of  saving  blood  would  be  attained ;  and  we  should  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  such  a  combat  between  two  salvage  knights, 
for  the  first  time  in  their  lives  wearing  breeches  and  mounted 
on  horses,  as  has  not  been  heard  of  since  the  days  of  King 
Arthur.' 

'  Shame  upon  you,  David  ! '  said  the  King.  '  Do  you  make 
the  distress  of  your  native  country,  and  the  perplexity  of  our 
councils,  a  subject  for  buffoonery  1 ' 

'  If  you  will  pardon  me,  royal  brother,'  said  Albany,  '  I  think 
that,  though  my  princely  nephew  hath  started  this  thought  in 
a  jocular  manner,  there  may  be  something  wrought  out  of  it, 
which  might  greatly  remedy  this  pressing  evil.' 

'Good  brother,'  replied  the  King,  'it  is  unkind  to  expose 
Rothsay's  folly  by  pressing  further  his  ill-timed  jest.  We  know 
the  Highland  clans  have  not  our  customs  of  chivalry,  nor  the 
habit  or  mode  of  doing  battle  which  these  require.' 

'True,  your  Grace,'  answered  Albany;  'yet  I  speak  not  in 
scorn,  but  in  serious  earnest.  True,  the  mountameers  have 
not  our  forms  and  mode  of  doing  battle  in  the  lists,  but  they 
have  those  which  are  as  effectual  to  the  destruction  of  human 
life  ;  and  so  that  the  mortal  game  is  played,  and  the  stake  won 
and  lost,  what  signifies  it  whether  these  Gael  fight  with  sword 
and  lance,  as  becomes  belted  knights,  or  wita  s<tnd-bags,  like 
the  crestless  chuils  of  England,  or  butcher  each  other  with 
knives  and  skenes,  in  their  own  barbarous  fashion?  Their 
hal)its,  like  our  own,  refer  all  disputed  rights  and  claims  to  the 
dei.'ision  of  battle.  They  are  as  vain,  too,  as  they  are  fierce ; 
and  the  idea  that  these  two  clans  would  be  admitted  to  coml^t 
in  presence  of  your  Grace  and  of  your  court  will  readily  induce 
them  to  refer  their  difference  to  the  fate  of  battle,  even  were 
such  rough  arbitrement  less  familiar  to  their  customs,  and  that 
in  any  such  numbers  as  shall  be  thought  most  convenient.  We 
must  take  care  that  they  approach  not  the  court,  save  in  such 
a  fashion  and  number  that  they  shall  not  be  able  to  surprise 
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OS ;  and  that  point  being  provided  against,  the  more  that  shall 
be  admitted  to  combat  upon  either  side,  the  greater  will  be 
the  slaughter  among  their  bravest  and  most  stirring  men, 
and  the  more  the  chance  of  the  Highlands  being  quiet  for  some 
time  to  coma' 

'This  were  a  bloody  policy,  brother,' said  the  King;  'and 

r'n  I  say,  that  I  cannot  bring  my  conscience  to  coutitenauoe 
slaughter  of  these  rude  men,  that  are  so  little  better  than 
so  manv  benighted  heathens.' 

'And  are  their  lives  more  precious,'  asked  Alb>ny,  'than 
those  of  nobles  and  gentlemen  who  by  your  Grace's  liceiiise  are 
so  frequently  admitted  to  fight  in  barrace,  either  for  the 
satisfymg  of  disputes  at  law  or  simply  to  acquire  honour  ? ' 

The  King,  thus  hard  pressed,  nad  little  to  say  against  a 
custom  so  engrafted  upon  the  laws  of  the  realm  and  the  usages 
of  chivalry  as  the  trial  by  combat ;  and  he  only  replied,  '  (rod 
knows,  I  have  never  granted  such  license  as  you  urge  me  with 
unless  with  tiie  greatest  repugnance ;  and  that  I  never  saw  men 
have  strife  together  to  the  effusion  of  blood,  but  I  could  have 
wished  to  appease  it  with  the  shedding  of  my  own.' 

'  But,  my  gracious  lord,'  said  the  pnor,  '  it  seems  that,  if  we 
follow  not  some  such  policy  as  this  of  my  Lord  of  Albany,  we 
must  have  recourse  to  that  of  the  Douglas ;  and,  at  the  risk  (if 
the  dubious  event  of  battle,  and  with  the  certainty  of  losing 
many  excellent  subjects,  do,  by  means  of  the  Lowland  .swords, 
that  which  these  wild  mountaineers  will  otherwise  perform  with 
their  own  hand.  What  says  my  Lord  of  Douglas  to  the  policy 
of  his  Grace  of  Albany  1 ' 

'Douglas,'  said  the  haughty  lord,  'never  counsellrd  that  to 
be  done  by  policy  which  might  be  attained  by  open  force.  He 
remains  by  his  opinion,  and  is  willing  to  march  at  the  head  of 
his  own  followers,  with  those  of  the  barons  of  Perth.shire  and 
the  Garse,  and  either  bring  these  Highlanders  to  reason  or 
subjection,  or  leave  the  body  of  a  Douglas  among  their  .savage 
wildernesses.' 

'It  is  nobly  spoken,  my  Lord  of  Douglas,'  said  Albany; 
•■and  well  might  the  King  rely  upon  thy  undaunted  heart  ami 
the  courage  of  thy  resolute  followers.  But  see  you  not  how  soon 
you  may  be  called  elsewhere,  where  your  presence  and  services 
are  altogether  indispensable  to  Scotland  and  her  aionarchl 
Marked  you  not  t.he  gloomy  tone  in  which  the  fiery  March 
limited  his  allegiance  and  faith  to  our  sovereign  here  piesenr 
to  that  space  for  which  he  was  to  remain  King  Robert's  vassal ! 
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And  did  not  you  yourself  susjpect  that  he  was  plotting  a  tnuut- 
fereuce  of  his  allegiance  to  England  1  Other  uhiefs,  of  subordinate 
power  and  inferior  fame,  may  do  battle  with  the  Highlanders ; 
but  if  Dunbar  admit  the  Percies  and  their  Englishmen  into  our 
frontiers,  who  will  drive  them  back  if  the  Douglas  be  elsewhere  1 ' 

'My  sword,'  answered  Douglas,  '  is  e;iually  at  the  service  of 
his  Majesty  on  the  frontier  or  in  the  deepest  recesses  of  the 
Ilighlands.  I  have  seen  the  backs  of  the  proud  Percy  and 
Geoi;.'e  of  Dunbar  ere  now,  and  I  may  see  them  again.  And, 
if  it  is  the  King's  pleasure  I  should  take  measures  against 
this  pnjbable  conjunction  of  stranger  and  traitor  I  admit  that, 
rathtr  than  trust  to  an  uiferior  or  feebler  hand  the  important 
ta.sk  or  settling  the  Highlands,  I  would  be  disposed  to  give  my 
opinion  in  favour  of  the  policy  of  my  Lord  of  Albany,  and 
sufter  tlose  savages  to  carve  each  other's  limbs,  without  giving 
barons  and  knights  the  trouble  of  hunting  them  down.' 

'  My  Lord  of  Douglas,'  said  the  Prince,  who  seemed  determined 
to  omit  no  opportunity  to  gall  his  haughty  father-in-law,  '  does 
not  choose  to  leave  to  us  Lowlanders  even  the  poor  crumbs  of 
honour  which  might  be  gathered  at  the  expense  of  the  Highland 
kerne,  wliile  he,  with  his  Border  chivalry,  reaps  the  full  kirvest 
of  victory  over  the  English.  But  Percy  hath  seen  men's  backs 
as  well  as  Douglas ;  and  I  have  known  as  great  wonders  as  that 
he  who  ^oes  forth  to  seek  such  wool  should  come  back  shorn.' 

'A  phrase,'  said  Dou{,'las,  'well  becoming  a  prince  who 
speaks  of  honour  with  a  wandering  harlot 'i  scrip  in  his  bonnet, 
by  way  of  favour.' 

'  Excuse  it,  my  lord,'  said  Rothsay  :  *  men  who  have  matched 
unfittingly  become  careless  in  the  choice  of  those  whom  they 
love  i"ir  amours.  The  chained  dog  must  snatch  at  the  nearest 
bone.' 

'Rothsay,  my  unhappy  son  ! '  exclaimed  the  King,  'art  thou 
mad  ?  or  wouldst  thou  draw  down  on  thee  the  full  storm  of  a 
kiufc  and  father's  displeasure  1 ' 

'  1  am  dumb,'  returned  the  Prince, '  at  your  Grace's  command.' 

'  Well,  then,  my  Lord  of  AUmny,'  said  the  King,  'since  such 
i.s  your  advice,  and  since  Scottish  blood  must  How,  how,  [  pray 
you,  are  we  to  prevail  on  these  fierce  men  to  refer  their  quarrel 
to  sucli  a  combat  as  you  proporse  ? ' 

'That,  my  liege,'  said  Albany,  'must  be  the  result  of  more 
mature  deliberation.  But  the  task  will  not  be  difficult.  Gold 
will  1)0  needfid  to  bribe  soui«  of  the  hiwih  and  principal 
counsellors  and  spokesmen.     The  chiefs,   moreover,   of  both 
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thee©  leagues  must  be  made  to  understand  that,  unle 

agree  to  this  amicable  settlement ' 

'  Amicable,  brother !'  said  the  King,  with  emphasis 
'Ay,  amicable,  my  liege,'  replied  his  brother,  'since  it 
better  the  oountir  were  placed  in  peace,  at  the  expense  of 
a  score  or  two  of  Highland  kernes,  than  remain  at  war  till  as 
many  thousands  are  destroyed  by  sword,  fire,  famine,  and  all 
the  extremities  of  mountain  battle.    To  return  to  the  punwse 
i  think  tia,t  the  first  party  to  whom  the  accommodai  ,ii  i.'  nro 
posed  wiU  snatch  at  it  eagerly ;  that  the  other  will  be  ashamed 
to  reject  an  offer  to  rest  the  cause  on  the  swords  of  their  bravest 
men  ;  that  the  national  vanity,  and  factious  hate  to  each  other 
will  prevent  them  from  seeing  our  purpose  in  adopting  such  a 
rule  of  decision ;  and  that  they  will  be  more  eager  to  cut  ea^^h 
other  to  pieces  than  we  can  be  to  halloo  them  on.    And  no  ^■ 
as  our  counsels  are  finished,  so  far  as  I  can  aid,  I  will  withdraw'' 
Stay  yet  a  moment,'  said  the  prior,  '  for  I  also  have  a  jmef 
to  disclose,  of  a  nature  so  black  and  horrible,  that  your  Grace's 
pious  heart  will  hardly  credit  its  existence ;  and  I  state  it  moum- 
fiiUy,  because,  as  certain  as  that  I  am  an  unworthy  servant  of 
St  Dominic,  it  is  the  cause  of  the  displeasure  of  Heaven  against 
this  poor  country,  by  which  our  victories  are  turned  into  (fefeat 
our  gladness  into  mourning,  our  councils  distracted  with  dis- 
union, and  our  country  devoured  by  civil  war.' 

'Speak,  reverend  prior,'  said  the  King;  'assuredly,  if  the 
cause  of  such  evils  oe  in  me  or  in  my  house,  I  will  take  instant 
care  to  their  removal' 

He  uttered  these  words  with  a  faltering  voice,  and  eagerly 
waited  for  the  prior's  reply,  in  the  dread,  no  doubt,  that  it 
might  implicate  Rothsay  in  some  new  charge  of  folly  nr  vice. 
His  apprehensions  perhaps  deceived  him,  when  he  thought  he 
saw  the  churchman's  eye  rest  for  a  moment  on  the  Prince, 
before  he  said,  in  a  solemn  tone,  '  Heresy,  my  noble  and  gracious 
liege  —  heresy  is  among  us.  She  snatches  soul  after  soul  from 
the  congregation,  as  wolves  steal  lambs  from  the  sheepfold.' 

'There  are  enough  of  shepherds  to  watch  the  fold,'  answered 
the  Duke  of  Rothsav.  'Her  are  four  convents  of  regular 
monks  alone  around  this  poor  hamlet  of  Perth,  and  all  the  sec- 
ular cl  Tgy  besides.  Methinks  a  town  so  well  garrisoned  should 
be  fit  to  keep  out  an  enemy.' 

'One  traitor  in  a  garrison,  my  lord,'  answered  the  prior,  'can 
do  much  to  destroy  the  security  of  a  city  which  is  guarded  by 
legions ;  and  if  that  one  traitor  is,  either  from  bvity,  or  love  of 
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novelty,  or  whatever  other  motive,  protected  and  fostered  by 
those  who  should  be  most  eager  to  expel  him  *'  m  the  fort- 
ress, his  opportunities  of  working  mischief  will  b<  Mcalculably 
increased. 

'  Yuur  words  Heem  to  aim  at  rsome  one  in  this  presence,  &ther 
prior,'  said  the  Douglas  ;  'if  at  me,  they  do  me  foul  vrong.  I 
am  well  aware  that  the  abbot  of  Aberbrothock  hath  ncade  some 
ill  advised  complaints,  that  I  suiU'ered  not  his  beeves  to  "^ecome 
Xoi)  many  for  his  pastures,  or  his  stock  of  grain  to  ^ .  .t  the 
fjirnels  of  the  monastery,  while  my  followers  lacked  beef  and 
their  horses  corn.  But  oethink  you,  the  pastures  and  cornfields 
which  produced  that  plenty  were  bestowed  by  my  ancestors  on 
the  house  of  Aberbrothock,  surely  not  with  the  purpose  that 
their  descendant  should  starve  in  the  midst  of  it ;  and  neither 
will  he,  by  St.  Bride !  But  for  heresy  and  false  doctrine,'  he 
Med,  striking  his  large  hand  heavily  on  the  council-table, 
'  who  is  it  that  dare  tax  the  Douglas  1  I  would  not  have  poor 
men  burne<l  for  silly  thoughts;  but  my  hand  and  sword  are 
ever  ready  to  maintain  the  Christian  faith.' 

'My  lord,  I  doubt  it  not,'  said  the  prior;  'so  hath  it  ever 
been  ^vith  your  most  noble  house.  For  the  abbot's  complaints, 
they  may  pass  to  a  second  day.  But  what  we  now  desire  is 
a  commission  to  some  noble  lord  of  state,  joined  to  others  of 
Holy  Church,  to  support  by  strength  of  hand,  if  necessary,  the 
inquiries  which  the  reverend  othcial  of  the  bounds,  and  other 
grave  prelates,  my  unworthy  self  being  one,  are  about  to  make 
into  the  cause  of  the  new  doctrines,  which  are  now  deluding 
the  simple,  and  depraving  the  pure  and  precious  faith,  approved 
by  the  Holy  Father  and  his  reverend  pre<lecessors.' 

'  Let  the  Earl  of  Douglas  have  a  royal  commission  to  this 
effect,' said  Albany ;  'and  let  there  be  no  exception  whatever 
from  his  jurisdiction,  saving  the  royal  person.  For  my  own 
jmrt,  although  conscious  that  I  have  neither  in  act  nor  thought 
received  or  encouraged  a  doctrine  which  Holy  Church  hath  not 
sanctioned,  yet  I  should  blush  to  claim  an  immunity  under  the 
blouil  royal  of  Scotland,  lest  1  should  seem  to  be  seeking  refuge 
against  a  crime  so  horrible.' 

'  1  Avill  have  nought  to  do  with  it,'  said  Douglas  :  '  to  march 
M'.'aiiist  the  English,  and  the  Southron  traitor  March,  is  task 
enough  for  me.  Moreover,  I  am  a  true  Scotsman,  and  will  not 
give  way  to  aught  that  may  put  the  Church  of  Scotland's  head 
tint  her  into  the  Roman  yf)ke,  or  make  the  baron's  coronet  stoop 
to  the  mitre  and  cowl.     Do  you,  therefore,  most  noble  Duke  of 
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Albany,  place  your  own  name  in  the  commission  :  and  I  i,rav 
your  Grace  so  to  mitigate  the  zeal  of  the  men  of  Holy  Chfircli 
who  may  be  asBociated  with  you,  that  there  be  no  over  /.eal,,.,, 
dealings  ;  for  the  smell  of  a  lagot  on  the  Tay  would  brin'  l..,.L- 
the  Doiwhui  from  the  walls  of  York.'  " 

The  Duke  hastened  to  give  the  Earl  assurance  that  the 
comiussion  should  be  exercised  with  lenity  and  moderation 

'Without  a  question,'  said  King  Robert,  'the  comijn>^i„n 
must  be  ample;  and  did  it  consist  with  the  dignity  (,t  our 
crown,  we  would  not  ourselves  decline  its  juriadicticn  But 
we  trust  that,  while  the  thunders  of  the  church  are  diartfil 
against  the  vile  authors  of  these  detestable  heresies,  then-  shall 
be  measures  of  mildness  and  compassion  taken  with  the  un- 
fortunate victims  of  their  delusions.' 

'Such  is  ever  the  course  of  Holy  Church,  my  lord,'  said  the 
pnor  of  St  Dominic's. 

'  Why,  then,  let  the  commission  be  expedited  with  due  care 
m  nanae  of  our  brother  Albany,  and  such  others  .  *  shall  be 
deemed  convenient,'  said  the  King.  •  And  now  once  again  let 
us  break  up  our  council ;  and,  Rothsay,  come  thou  with  me 
and  lend  me  thine  arm  ;  I  have  matter  for  thy  private  ear.'     ' 

•  Ho,  la ! '  here  exclaimed  the  Prince,  in  the  tone  in  which 
he  would  have  addressed  a  managed  horse. 

'What  means  this  nHeness,  boy?'  said  the  King  'wilt 
thou  never  learn  reascii   md  courtesy?' 

*  Let  me  not  be  thought  to  offend,  my  liege,'  saiil  the 
Pnnce ;  'but  we  are  parting  without  learning  what  is  to  U^ 
done  in  the  passing  strange  adventure  of  the  dead  hand,  which 
the  Douglas  hath  so  gallantly  taken  up.  We  shall  sit  l.ut  un- 
comfortably here  at  Perth,  if  we  are  at  variance  with  the 
citizens. 

'Leave  that  to  me,'  said  Albany.  'With  some  little  -rant 
of  lands  and  money,  and  plenty  of  fair  words,  the  bur  'hers 
may  be  satisfied  for  this  time  ;  but  it  were  well  that  the  harons 
and  their  followers,  who  arc  in  attendance  on  the  court,  were 
warned  to  respect  the  peace  within  burgh.' 

'Surely,  we  would  have  it  so,'  said  the  King;  'let  >triet 
orders  be  given  accordingly.' 

'  It  is  doing  the  churls  but  too  much  grace,'  said  the  Doui^Ias ; 
'  but  be  it  at  your  Highness's  pleasure.     I  take  leave  to  niiie.' 

'Not  before  you  taste  a  flagon  of  Gascon  wine,  my  lunU' 
said  the  King. 

'Pardon,'  replied  the  Earl,  'I  am  not  athirst,  and  I  driul 
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not  for  &8bi(Hi,  but  either  for  need  or  for  friendship.'    So  say - 
ioff,  he  deputed. 

The  King,  as  if  relieved  by  his  absence,  turned  to  Albany 
and  said,  '  And  now,  mv  lord,  we  should  chide  this  truant 
Rothsay  of  ours ;  yet  he  hath  served  us  so  well  at  council,  that 
we  must  receive  his  merits  an  some  atonement  for  his  follies.' 

'1  am  happy  to  hear  it,'  answered  Albany,  with  a  counte- 
nance of  pity_  and  incredulity,  as  if  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
supposed  services. 

'y&y,  brother, you  are  dull,'  said  .he  King,  'for  I  will  not 
think  you  envious.  Did  you  not  note  that  Kothsay  was  the 
tirst  to  .Suggest  the  mode  uf  settling  the  Highland.s,  which  your 
exi)erience  brought  indeed  into  better  shape,  and  which  was 
generally  approved  of;  and  even  now  we  had  broken  up,  leav- 
ing a  main  matter  unconsidered,  but  that  he  put  us  in  mind  of 
the  atl'ray  with  the  citizens  ? ' 

'  1  nothing  doubt,  my  liege,'  said  the  Duke  of  Albany,  with 
the  ac<iuiescence  which  he  saw  was  expected,  '  that  my  royal 
nephew  will  soon  emulate  his  father's  wisdom.' 

M»r,'  said  the  Duke  of  Rothsay,  'I  may  find  it  easier  to 
borrow  ti-om  another  member  of  my  family  that  happy  and 
comfortable  cloak  of  hypocrisy  which  covers  all  vices,  and  then 
it  siguities  little  whether  they  exist  or  not' 

'My  lord  prior,'  said  the  Duke,  addressing  the  Dominican, 
'we  will  for  a  moment  pray  your  reverence's  absence.  The 
King  and  I  have  that  to  say  to  the  Prince  which  must  have 
no  further  audience,  not  even  yours.' 

The  Dominican  bowed  and  withdrew. 

When  the  two  royal  brothers  and  the  Prince  were  left  to- 
gether, the  King  seemed  in  the  highest  degree  embarr&ssed  and 
distressed,  Albany  sullen  and  thoughtful,  while  Rothsay  him- 
self endeavoured  to  cover  some  anxiety  under  his  usual  appear- 
ance of  levity.  There  was  a  silence  of  a  minute.  At  length 
Albany  spoke. 

'Royal  brother,'  he  said,  'my  princely  nephew  entertains 
with  so  much  suspicion  any  admonition  coming  from  my 
mouth,  that  I  must  pray  your  Grace  yourself  to  take  the 
trouble  of  telling  him  what  it  is  most  fitting  he  should  know.' 

'  It  must  be  some  unpleasing  communication  indeed,  which  my 
Lord  of  Albany  cannot  wrap  up  in  honied  words,'  said  the  Prince. 

'Peace  with  thine  effrontery,  boy,'  answered  the  King, 
passionately.  'You  asked  but  now  of  the  quarrel  with  the 
citizens.    Who  caused  that  quarrel,  David  ?    What 
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those  who  atxled  the  window  of  a  peaceful  citiien  an.l  liece 
man,  alarmed  the  night  with  torch  and  outcry,  and  subierL 
oar  sulgeots  to  danger  and  affright  T' 

•  More  fear  than  danoer,  I  fancy,'  answered  the  Prince ;  'but 

.  fiS^         *^  ™®°  **''  ^^°  "***«  **»'*  nocturnal  disturbance ! 
There  was  a  follower  of  thine  own  there,'  continued  the 
King—  a  naan  of  Belial,  whom  I  will  have  brought  to  condiirn 
punishment  *' 

•  I  have  no  foUower,  to  my  knowledge,  capable  of  deservins 
your  Highness  »  displeasure,  answered  the  Prince. 

XT  1    ^,  '^^®.';°  evasions,  boy.    Where  wert  thou  on  St 
Valentines  Eve? 

•It  is  to  be  hoped  that  I  was  serving  the  good  saint  as 
*  ?^\,     ™°"   .  ""«?*•'  answered  the  voung  man,  carelessly 
WUl  my  royal  nephew  tell  us  how  his  master  of  the  horse 
was  employed  upon  that  holy  eve  ? '  said  the  Duke  of  AlUny 
Speak,  David;  I  command  thee  to  speak,'  said  the  King 
Ramorny  was  employed  in  my  service,  I  think  that  answer 
may  satisfy  mv  uncle.' 

'But  it  will  not  satisfy  me,'  said  the  angry  father.  'God 
knows,  I  never  coveted  man's  blood,  but  that  Raniornv  s  hea-i 
1  will  have,  if  law  can  give  it.  He  has  been  the  enc<.iinu?er 
and  partaker  of  all  thy  numerous  vices  and  follies.  I  will  take 
care  he  shall  be  so  no  more.     Call  MacLouis,  with  a  guard.' 

•Do  not  injure  an  innocent  man,'  interposed  the  Prince 
desirous  at  every  sacrifice  to  preserve  his  favourite  t'n.ni  the 
menaced  danger:  'I  pledge  my  word  that  Raniornv  was 
employed  in  business  of  mine,  therefore  could  not  be  emm>\ 
m  this  brawl.'  " 

•  Fal««  equivocator  that  thou  art ! '  said  the  King,  presenting 
to  the  Pnnce  a  ring,  '  behold  the  signet  of  Ramorny,  lest  in  the 
mfamous  affray  !  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  follower  of  the 
Douglas,  and  was  given  by  the  Eari  to  my  brother.  ISpenk  not 
for  Ramorny,  for  he  dies  ;  and  go  thou  from  my  pre-sente,  and 
repent  the  flagitious  counsels  which  could  make  thee  stand 
before  me  with  a  falsehood  in  thy  mouth.  Oh,  shame,  David  - 
shame !  as  a  son  thou  hast  lied  to  thy  father,  as  a  kniglit  to 
the  head  of  thy  order.' 

The  Prince  stood  mute,  conscience- struck,  and  self-convicted. 
He  then  gave  way  to  the  honourable  feelings  which  at  bottom 

^^^y  possessed,  and  threw  himself  at  his  father's  feet. 

'  fne  false  knight,'  he  said,  'deserves  degradation,  the  dis- 
loyal subject  death  ;  but,  oh  !  let  the  son  crave  from  the  tktlier 
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n  don  for  the  wrvant  who  did  not  lead  him  ibto  guilt,  but 
who  reluctactly  (lunged  himiself  into  it  at  his  command.  Let 
me  bear  the  weiffbt  of  my  >wn  fully,  l>ut  spare  those  who 
have  been  my  Umm  rather  luan  my  accomplices.  Remember, 
Ramomy  was  preferred  to  my  service  by  my  sainted  mother.' 

'  Name  her  not,  David,  I  charge  thee,'  said  the  Kins ;  '  she 
ig  happy  that  she  never  saw  the  child  of  her  love  stand  before 
her  doubly  dishonoured  by  guilt  and  by  falsehood.' 

'  I  am  indeed  unworthy  to  name  her,'  said  the  Prince ;  '  and 
et,  my  dear  fikther,  in  her  name  I  must  petition  for  Kamomy's 

ife.' 

'  If  I  might  offer  my  counsel,'  said  the  Duke  of  Albany,  who 
saw  that  a  reconciliation  would  soon  take  place  betwixt  the 
father  and  son,  '  I  would  advise  that  Ramomy  be  dismissed 
from  the  Prince's  household  and  society,  with  such  further 

Enalty  as  his  imprudence  may  Reem  to  merit  The  public  will 
contented  witn  his  disgrace,  and  the  matter  will  be  easily 
accommodated  or  stifled,  so  that  his  Highness  do  not  attempt 
to  8creen  his  servant.' 

'Wilt  thou,  for  my  sake,  David,'  said  the  King,  with  a 
Mtering  voice  and  the  tear  in  his  eye,  '  dismiss  this  dangerous 
man  1  —  for  my  sake,  who  could  not  refuse  thee  the  heart  out  of 
my  bosom  V 

'  It  shall  be  done,  my  father  —  done  instantly,'  the  Prince 
replied ;  and  seizing  the  pen,  he  wrote  a  hasty  dismissal  of 
Ramomy  from  his  service,  and  put  it  into  Albany's  hands  •  I 
would  I  could  fulfil  all  your  wishes  as  easily,  my  royal  faiiier,' 
he  added,  again  throwing  himself  at  the  King's  feet,  who  raised 
him  up  and  fondly  folded  him  in  his  arms. 

Albany  scowled,  but  was  silent ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  the 
space  of  a  minute  or  two  that  he  said,  '  This  matter  being  so 
happily  accommodated,  let  me  ask  if  your  Majesty  is  pleased 
to  attend  the  evensong  service  in  the  chapel  ? ' 

'Surely,'  said  the  King.  'Have  I  not  thanks  to  pay  to 
God,  who  has  restored  union  to  my  &mily  ?  You  will  go  with 
us,  brother  t ' 

'So  please  your  Grace  to  give  me  leave  of  absence  —  no,' 
said  the  Duke.  'I  must  concert  with  th3  Douglas  and  others 
the  manner  in  which  we  may  bring  these  Highland  vultures  to 
our  lure.' 

Albany  retired  to  think  over  his  ambitious  projects,  while 
the  father  and  son  attended  divine  service,  to  thank  God  for 
their  happy  reconciliatioiL 
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WJ    you  Ro  to  the  IHeUDda,  Liay  Lyndmy. 

Will  you  go  to  the  liielaiiJii  »i'  me  ( 
Win  you  Ko  to  the  Hie"  nd».  Lizzy  LyndaMy. 

My  tetUe  end  my  du-ling  to  be  ? 

OU  Ballad. 

A  FORMER  chapter  opened  in  the  royd  confessional ;  we 
are  now  to  introduce  our  readers  to  a  situation  some- 
A-tr  *  I  «"°''*'i  *^o»gh  'be  scene  and  persons  were  very 
different  Instead  of  a  Gothic  and  darkened  apartment  in  • 
monastery,  one  ot  the  most  beautiful  prospects  in  Scotland  Uv 
extended  beneath  the  hill  of  Kinnoul,  and  at  the  foot  of  a  rock 
which  commanded  the  view  in  every  direction  sat  the  Pair  Msid 
'I^-'  '***«°"*8  "'  *n  attitude  of  devout  attention  to  tbe 
instrnctions  of  a  Carthusian  monk,  in  his  wb^ie  j/own  and 
scapular,  who  concludtd  his  discourse  with  pmyer.  in  which 
his  proselyte  devoutljr  iomed. 

When  they  had  finished  their  devotions,  the  puest  sat  for 
some  time  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  glorious  prospect,  of  which 
even  the  early  and  chilly  season  could  *  conceal  the  beauties, 
and  It  was  some  time  ere  he  addressed  his  attentive  companion. 
When  I  behold,  he  said  at  length,  *  this  rich  and  varied 
r  •?  ^  ,,'**  castles,  churches,  convents,  stately  palaces,  and 
fertile  fields,  these  extensive  woods,  and  that  noble  river,  1 
know  not  my  daughter,  whether  most  to  admire  the  bounty  of 
Wod  or  the  ingratitude  of  man.  He  hath  given  us  the  l)cauty 
an'*  lertihty  of  the  earth,  and  we  have  made  the  scene  of  hi? 
bouuvy  a  charnel-house  and  a  battle-field.  He  hath  given  us 
power  over  the  elements,  and  skill  to  erect  houses  for  comfort 
and  defence,  and  we  have  converted  them  into  dens  for  robbers 
and  ruffians. 

'Yet,  surely,  ray  father,  there  is  room  for  comfort,'  rephed 
Catharine,  '  even  m  the  very  prospect  we  look  upon.  Yonder 
tour  goodly  convents,  with  their  churches,  and  their  tower^ 
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which  tell  the  citizens  with  brazen  voice  that  they  should 
think  on  their  religions  duties ;  their  inhabitants,  who  have 
separated  themselves  from  the  world,  its  pursuits  and  its  pleas- 
ures, to  dedicate  tiiemselves  to  the  service  of  Heaven  —  all 
bear  witness  that,  if  Scotland  be  a  bloody  and  a  sinful  land, 
she  i»  yet  alive  and  sensible  to  the  claims  which  religion 
demands  of  the  human  race.' 

'Verily,  daughter,'  answered  the  priest,  'what  you  say  seems 
truth ;  and  yet,  nearly  viewed,  too  much  of  the  comrort  you 
describe  will  be  found  delusiva  It  is  true,  there  was  a  period 
in  the  Christian  world  when  good  men,  maintaining  themselves 
by  the  work  of  their  hands,  assembled  together,  not  that  they 
might  live  easily  or  sleep  softly,  but  that  they  might  strengthen 
each  other  in  the  Christian  faith,  and  qualify  themselves  to  be 
teachers  of  the  Word  to  the  people.  Doubtless  there  are  still 
such  to  be  found  in  the  holy  edifices  on  which  we  now  look. 
But  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  love  of  many  has  waxed  cold. 
Our  churchmen  have  become  wealthy,  as  well  by  the  gifts  of 
pious  persons  as  by  the  bribes  which  wicked  men  have  given  in 
their  i},'norance,  imagining  that  they  can  purchase  that  pardon 
by  endowments  tc  the  church  which  Heaven  has  only  offered 
to  sincere  penitents.  And  thus,  as  the  church  waxeth  rich, 
lier  doctrines  have  unhappily  become  dim  and  obscure,  as  a 
light  is  less  seen  if  placed  in  a  lamp  of  chased  gold  than  beheld 
tiiroiigh  a  screen  of  glass.  God  knows,  if  I  see  these  things 
and  mark  them,  it  is  from  no  wish  of  singularity  or  desire  to 
make  myself  a  teacher  in  Israel ;  but  because  the  fire  burns  in 
my  liosom,  and  will  not  permit  me  to  be  silent.  I  obey  the 
rules  of  my  order,  and  withdraw  not  myself  from  its  austerities. 
lie  tlicy  essential  to  our  salvation,  or  be  they  mere  formalities, 
adtti»ted  to  supply  the  want  of  real  penitence  and  sincere  devo- 
tinii,  I  have  promised,  nay,  vowed,  to  observe  them ;  and  they 
.shall  be  resjHjcted  by  nn  the  more,  that  otherwise  I  ntight 
be  i;harffed  with  regarding?  my  bodily  ease,  when  Heaven  is  my 
witness  how  lightly  I  value  what  I  may  be  called  on  to  act  or 
sillier,  if  the  purity  of  the  church  could  be  restored,  or  the  dis- 
ci}iliiie  of  the  priesthood  replaced  in  its  primitive  simplicity.' 

'But,  my  father,'  said  Catharine,  'even  for  these  opinions 
men  term  you  a  Ix)llard  and  a  Wicklifhte,  and  say  it  is  your 
desire  to  (lestroy  churches  and  cloisters,  and  restore  the  reli- 
gion of  heathenesse.' 

'  Kven  80,  my  daughter,  am  I  driven  to  seek  refuge  in  hills 
aud  rocks,  and  must  be  presently  contented  to  take  my  flight 
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amcngst  the  rude  Highlanders,  who  are  thus  far  in  a  niorp 
gracious  state  than  those  I  leave  behind  me,  that  theirs  are 
crimes  of  ignorance,  not  of  presumption.  I  will  not  omit  to 
take  such  means  of  safety  and  escape  from  their  cruelty  as 
Heaven  may  open  to  me ;  for,  while  such  appear,  I  shall  account 
it  a  sign  that  1  have  still  a  service  to  accomplish.  But  wlien 
it  is  my  master's  pleasure,  He  knows  how  willingly  Clemeut 
Blair  will  lay  down  a  vilified  life  upon  earth,  in  huiuble  how 
of  a  blessed  exchange  hereafter.  But  wherefore  dost  thou  look 
northward  so  anxiously,  my  child.  Thy  young  eyes  are  4uicker 
than  mine  —  dost  thou  see  any  one  coming  t ' 

•  I  look,  father,  for  the  Highland  youth,  Conachar,  who  wui 
be  thy  guide  to  the  hills,  where  his  father  cau  afford  thee  a 
safe,  if  a  rude,  retreat.  This  he  has  often  promised,  wluii  we 
spoke  of  you  and  of  your  lessons.  I  fear  he  is  now  ii;  couipany 
where  he  will  soon  forget  them.' 

'The  youth  hath  sparkles  of  grace  in  him,'  said  Father 
Clement;  'although  those  of  his  race  are  usually  too  much 
devoted  to  their  own  fierce  and  savage  customs  to  enduie  with 
patience  either  ^he  restraints  of  religion  or  those  of  the  social 
law.  Thou  hiwt  never  told  me,  daughter,  how,  contrary  to  all 
the  usages  either  of  the  burgh  or  of  the  mountains,  this  youth 
came  to  reside  in  thv  father's  house  ? ' 

'All  I  know  touching  that  matter,'  said  Catharine,  'is,  that 
ms  father  is  a  man  of  consequence  among  those  hill- men,  ami 
that  he  desired  as  a  favour  of  my  father,  who  hath  had  deal 
ings  with  them  in  the  way  of  hi.'  merchandise,  to  keep  this 
youth  for  a  certain  time ;  and  that  it  is  only  two  days  since 
they  parted,  as  Conachar  was  to  return  home  to  his  ovm 
mountf,ins.' 

'  And  why  has  my  daughter,'  demanded  the  priest,  '  main- 
tained such  a  correspondence  with  this  Highland  youth,  that 
she  should  know  how  to  send  for  him  when  she  desired  to  use 
his  services  in  my  behalf]  Surely,  this  is  much  influence  for 
a  maiden  to  possess  over  such  a  wild  colt  as  this  }outhful 
mountaineer.' 

Catharine  blushed,  and  answered  with  hesitation,  '  If  I  have 
had  any  influence  with  Conachar,  Heaven  be  my  witness,  I  have 
only  exerted  it  to  enforce  upon  his  fiery  temper  compliance  with 
the  rules  of  civil  life.  It  is  true,  1  have  long  expecte(l  tliitt  yju, 
my  father,  would  be  obliged  to  take  to  flight,  and  I  therefore 
had  agreed  with  him  that  he  should  meet  mo  at  this  ]ilace,  as 
Boon  as  he  should  receive  a  message     urn  me  with  a  t  ken, 
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which  I  yesterday  despatched.  The  messenger  was  a  light- 
footed  boy  of  his  own  clan,  whom  he  used  sometimes  to  send 
on  errands  into  the  Highlands.' 

'And  am  I  then  to  understand,  daughter,  that  this  youth, 
so  fair  to  the  eye,  was  nothing  more  (Uar  to  you  than  as  you 
desired  to  enlighten  his  mind  and  refonn  his  manners  ? ' 

'It  is  so,  my  father,  and  no  otherwise,'  answered  Catharine; 
'and  perhaps  1  did  not  do  well  to  hold  intimacy  with  him,  even 
for  his  instruction  and  improvement.  But  my  discourse  never 
led  farther.' 

'Then  have  I  been  mistaken,  my  daughter;  for  I  thought 
I  had  seen  in  thee  of  late  some  change  of  purpose,  and  some 
wishful  regards  looking  back  to  this  world,  of  which  you  were 
at  one  time  resolved  to  take  leave.' 

Catharine  hung  down  her  head  and  blushed  more  deeply 
than  ever  as  she  said,  '  Yourself,  father,  were  used  to  remon- 
strate against  my  taking  the  veil.' 

'Nor  do  I  now  approve  of  it,  my  child,'  srsid  the  priest. 
'Marriage  is  an  honourable  state,  appointed  by  Heaven  as  the 
'  gular  means  of  continuing  the  nwM  of  man  ;  and  I  read  not 
ill  the  Scriptures  what  human  inventions  have  since  athrmed 
concerning  the  superior  excellence  of  a  state  of  celibacy.  But 
I  am  jealous  of  thee,  my  child,  as  a  father  is  of  his  only 
daughter,  lest  thou  shouldst  thro.v  thyself  away  upon  some 
one  unworthy  of  thee.  Thy  parent,  I  know,  less  nice  in  thy 
behalf  than  I  am,  countenances  the  addresses  of  that  fierce  and 
riotous  reveller  whom  they  call  Henry  of  the  Wynd.  He  is 
rich  it  may  be  ;  but  a  haunter  of  idle  and  debauched  company 
—  a  common  prize-fighter,  who  has  shed  human  blood  like 
water.  Can  such  a  one  be  a  fit  mate  for  Catharine  Glover  ? 
And  yet  report  says  they  are  soon  to  be  united.' 

Tiie  Fair  Maid  of  Perth's  complexion  changed  fi-om  red  to 
pale,  and  fi"om  pale  to  red,  as  she  hastily  replied,  *  I  think  not 
of  him;  though  it  is  true  some  courtesies  have''*-ed  betwixt 
us  of  late,  both  as  he  is  my  father's  friend  and  as  being, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  time,  my  Valentine.' 

V  "ir  Valentine,  my  child  ! '  said  Father  Clement.  *  And 
can  yctur  modesty  and  prudence  have  trifled  so  much  with  the 
delicacy  of  your  sex  as  to  placeyourself  in  such  a  relation  to 
such  a  man  as  this  artificer  1  Think  you  that  this  Valentine, 
a  godly  saint  and  Christian  bishop,  as  he  is  said  to  have  been, 
ever  countenanced  a  silly  and  unseemly  custom,  more  likely  to 
have  originated  in  the  heathen  worship  of  Flora  or  Venus,  when 
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mortal  gave  the  names  of  deities  to  their  passions,  and  btudie^ 
to  excite  instead  of  restraining  them  1 ' 

'  Patiier,'  said  Catharine,  in  a  tone  of  more  displeasure  than 
she  had  ever  before  assumed  to  the  Carthusian,  '  I  know  not 
upcMi  what  ground  you  tax  me  thus  severely  for  couiplyinc 
with  a  general  practice,  authorised  by  universal  custom  and 
sanctioned  by  my  Other's  authority.  I  cannot  feel  it  kind 
that  you  put  such  misconstruction  upon  me.' 

'Foii^ve  me,  daughter,'  answered  the  priest,  mildly,  'if  I 
have  given  you  offence.  But  this  Henry  Gow,  or  yniith,  is 
a  forward,  licentious  man,  to  whom  you  cannot  allow  any 
unoonamon  degree  of  intimacy  and  encouragement,  Mithoiit 
exposing  yourself  to  worse  misconstruction  —  unless,  indeed, 
it  he  your  purpose  to  wed  him,  and  that  very  shortly ' 

'Say  no  more  of  it,  my  father,'  said  Catharine.  *  You  give 
me  more  pain  than  you  would  desire  to  do  ;  and  I  may  1«  pro- 
voked to  answer  otherwise  than  as  becoiues  me.  Porliaps 
I  have  already  had  cause  enough  to  make  me  repent  my 
oompliam*  with  an  idle  custom.  At  any  rate,  believe  tiiat 
Henry  Smith  is  nothing  to  me,  and  that  even  the  i.lle  iu 
tercourse  arising  from  St.  Valentine's  Day  is  utterly  broken 
off. 

'I  am  rejoiced  to  hear  it,  my  daughter,'  replied  t  Car- 
thusian, 'and  must  now  prove  you  on  another  subject,  wliich 
renders  me  most  anxious  on  your  behalf.  You  cannot  \ourself 
be  ignorant  of  it,  although  I  could  wish  it  were  not  necessary 
to  speak  of  a  thing  so  dangerous,  even  before  these  surround 
ing  rocks,  cliffs,  and  stones.  But  it  must  be  said.  Catharine 
vou  have  a  lover  in  the  highest  rank  of  Scotland's  sons  of 
honour  1 ' 

'I  know  it,  father,'  answered  Catharine,  composedly.  'I 
would  it  were  not  so.' 

'  So  would  I  also,'  said  the  priest,  '  did  I  see  in  my  daughter 
only  the  child  of  folly,  which  most  young  women  arc  at  her 
age,  especially  if  possessed  of  the  fatal  gift  of  beauty.  But  as 
thy  charms,  to  speak  the  language  of  an  idle  world,  have 
attached  to  thee  a  lover  of  such  high  rank,  so  I  know  that  thy 
virtue  and  wisdom  will  maintain  the  influence  over  the  Prince's 
mind  which  thy  beauty  hath  acquired.' 

'Father,'  replied  Catharine,  'the  Prince  is  a  licentious 
gallant,  whose  notice  of  me  tends  only  to  my  disgrace  and 
ruin.  Can  you,  who  seemed  but  now  afraid  that  I  acted 
unprudently  in  entering  into  an  ordinary  exchange  of  courtesies 
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with  one  of  my  own  raiik,  speak  with  patience  of  the  sort  of 
correspondence  which  the  heir  of  Scotland  dai-es  to  fix  upon 
ine  t  Know  that  it  is  but  two  nights  since  he,  with  a  part^  of 
his  debauched  followers,  would  have  carried  me  by  force  from 
my  father's  house,  had  I  not  been  rescued  by  that  same  rash- 
mirited  Henry  Smith,  who,  if  he  be  too  hasty  in  venturing  on 
danger  on  slight  occasion,  is  always  ready  to  venture  his  life  in 
behalf  of  innocence  or  in  resistance  of  oppression.  It  is  well 
my  part  to  do  him  that  justice.' 

'  1  should  know  something  of  that  matter,'  said  the  monk, 
'since  it  was  my  voice  that  sent  him  to  your  assistarce.  I  had 
seen  the  party  as  I  passed  your  door,  and  was  hastening  to 
the  civil  power  in  order  to  raise  assistance,  when  I  perceivetl 
a  man's  figure  coming  slowly  towards  me.  Apprehensive  it 
might  be  one  of  the  ambuscade,  I  stepped  beuuid  the  but- 
tresses of  the  chapel  of  St.  John,  and  seeing  from  a  nearer  view 
that  it  was  Henry  Smith,  I  guessed  which  way  he  was  bound, 
and  raised  my  voice  in  an  exhortation  which  made  him  double 
his  speed.' 

'1  am  beholden  to  you,  &ther,'  said  Catharine;  'but  all 
this,  and  the  Duke  of  Rothsay's  own  language  to  me,  onlv 
show  that  the  Prince  is  a  profligate  young  man,  who  will 
scruple  no  extremities  which  may  promise  to  gratify  an  idle 

Kision,  at  whatever  expense  to  its  object.  His  emissary, 
moriiy,  has  even  had  the  insolence  to  tell  me  that  my  father 
shall  suffer  for  it  if  I  dare  to  prefer  being  the  wife  of  an  honest 
man  to  becoming  the  loose  paramour  of  a  married  prince.  So 
I  see  no  other  remedy  than  to  take  the  veil,  or  run  the  risk 
of  my  own  ruin  and  my  poor  father's.  Were  there  no  other 
reason,  the  terror  of  these  threats,  from  a  man  so  notoriously 
capable  of  keeping  his  word,  ought  as  much  to  prevent  my 
becoming  the  bride  of  any  worthy  man  as  it  should  prohiht 
me  from  unlatching  his  d.oor  to  admit  murrlerers.  On,  good 
father,  what  a  lot  is  mine  !  and  how  fatal  am  I  likely  to  prove 
to  my  affectionate  parent,  and  to  any  one  with  whom  I  might 
ally  my  unhappy  fortunes  ! ' 

'Be  yet  of  good  cheer,  luy  daughter,'  said  the  monk  ;  'there 
is  comfort  for  thee  even  in  this  extremity  of  apparent  distress. 
RauKirny  is  a  villain,  and  abuses  the  ear  of  his  patron.  The 
Prince  is  unhappily  a  dissipated  and  idle  youth ;  but,  unless 
my  grey  hairs  have  been  strangely  imposed  on,  his  character 
is  beginning  to  alter.  He  hath  been  awakened  to  Ramorny's 
baseness,  and  deeply  regrets  having  followed  his  evil  advice.     I 
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believe,  nay,  I  am  well  convinced,  that  his  passion  for  you  hag 
assumed  a  nobler  and  purer  character,  and  that  the  lessuns  he 
has  heard  from  me  on  the  corruptions  of  the  church  and  of 
the  times  will,  if  enforced  from  your  lips,  sink  deeply  into  his 
heart,  and  perhaps  produce  fruits  for  the  world  to  wonder 
as  well  as  rejoice  at  Old  prophecies  have  said  that  Rome 
shall  fiill  by  .the  speech  of  a  woman.' 

'  These  are  dreams,  father,'  said  Catharine  —  '  the  visions  of 
one  whose  thoughts  are  too  much  on  better  things  to  admit  his 
thinking  justly  upon  the  ordinary  affairs  of  earth.  When  we 
have  looked  long  at  the  sun,  everything  else  can  only  be  seen 
indistinctly.' 

'  Thou  art  over-hasty,  my  daughter,'  said  Clement,  'and  thou 
shalt  be  convinced  of  it  The  prospects  which  I  am  to  ojmn  to 
thee  were  unfit  to  be  exposed  to  one  of  a  less  firm  sen.se  of 
virtue,  or  a  more  ambitious  temper.  Perhaps  it  is  not  tit  that, 
even  to  you,  I  should  display  them  ;  but  my  confidence  is  strong 
in  thy  wisdom  and  thy  principles.  Know,  then,  that  there  is 
much  chance  that  the  Church  of  Rome  will  dissolve  the  union 
which  she  has  herself  formed,  and  release  the  Duke  of  Roth- 
say  from  his  marriage  with  Marjory  Douglas.' 

Here  he  paused. 

'And  if  the  church  hath  power  and  will  to  do  this,'  replied 
the  maiden,  '  what  influence  can  the  divorce  of  the  Duke  firom 
his  wife  produce  on  the  fortunes  of  Catharine  Glover  ? ' 

She  looked  at  the  priest  anxiously  as  sho  spoke,  and  he  had 
some  apparent  difliculty  in  framing  his  reply,  for  he  looked  on 
the  ground  while  he  answered  her. 

'What  did  beauty  do  for  Catharine  Jjogie?  Unless  oiir 
fathers  have  told  us  falsely,  it  raised  her  to  share  the  throne 
of  David  Bruce.' 

'  Did  she  live  happy  or  die  regretted,  good  father  1 '  asked 
Catharine,  in  the  same  calm  and  steady  tone. 

'She  formed  her  alliance  from  temporal,  and  perhaps  crim- 
inal, ambition,'  replied  Father  Clement;  'and  she  found  her 
reward  in  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit  But  had  she  wedded 
with  the  purpose  that  the  believing  wife  should  convert  the 
unbelieving,  or  confinn  the  doubting,  husband,  what  tlien  had 
been  her  reward  ?  Love  and  honour  upon  earth,  and  an  in- 
heritance in  Heaven  with  Queen  Margaret  and  those  heroines 
who  have  been  the  nursing  mothers  of  the  church.' 

Hitherto  Catharine  had  sat  upon  a  stone  beside  the  i)riest's 
feet,  and  looked  up  to  him  as  she  spoke  or  listened ;  Imt  now, 
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as  if  animated  by  calm,  yet  settled,  feelings  of  disapprobation, 
she  rose  up,  and,  extending  her  hand  towards  the  monk  as  she 
spoice,  addressed  him  with  a  countenance  and  voice  which 
might  have  become  a  cherub,  pitying,  and  even  as  much  ae 
possible  sparing,  the  feelings  of  the  mortal  whose  errors  he  is 
commissioned  to  rebuke. 

'And  is  it  even  so?'  she  said,  'and  can  so  much  of  the 
wishes,  hopes,  and  prejudices  ot  this  vile  world  affect  him  who 
may  be  called  to-morrow  to  lay  down  his  life  for  opposing  the 
conuptions  of  a  wicked  age  and  backsliding  priesthood  7  Can 
it  be  the  severely-virtuous  Father  Clement  who  advises  his 
child  to  aim  at,  or  even  to  think  of,  the  possession  of  a  throne 
and  a  bed  which  cannot  become  vacant  but  by  an  act  of  crying 
iujusliov  0  the  present  possessor  ?  Can  it  be  the  wise  reformer 
of  the  church  who  wishes  to  rest  a  scheme,  in  itself  so  anjust, 
upon  a  foundation  so  precarious  1  Since  when  is  it,  good 
father,  that  the  principal  libertine  has  altered  his  morab  so 
much,  to  be  likely  to  court  in  honourable  fashion  the  daughter 
of  a  Perth  artisan  t  Two  days  must  have  wrought  this  chimge ; 
for  only  that  space  has  passed  since  he  was  breaking  into  my 
&ther'8  house  at  midnight,  with  worse  mischief  in  his  mind 
than  that  of  a  common  robber.  And  think  you  that,  if  Roth- 
say  °s  heart  could  dictate  so  mean  a  match,  he  could  achieve 
such  a  purpose  without  endangering  both  his  succession  and 
his  life,  assailed  by  the  Douglas  and  March  at  the  same  time, 
for  what  they  must  receive  as  an  act  of  injury  and  insult  to 
both  their  houses  1  Oh !  Father  Clement,  where  was  your  prin- 
ciple, where  your  prudence,  when  they  suffered  you  to  be  be- 
wildered by  so  strange  a  dream,  and  placed  the  meanest  of  your 
disciples  in  the  right  thus  to  reproach  you  1 ' 

The  old  man's  eyes  filled  with  tears,  as  Catharine,  visiblv 
and  painfully  affected  by  what  she  had  said,  became  at  length 
silent. 

'By  the  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings,'  he  said,  'hath  He 
rebuked  those  who  would  seem  wise  in  their  generation.  I 
ihank  Heaven,  that  hath  taught  me  better  thoughts  than  my 
own  vanity  suggested,  through  the  medium  of  so  kind  a  moni- 
tress.  Yes,  Catharine,  I  must  not  hereafter  wonder  or  exclaim 
when  I  those  whom  I  have  hitherto  judged  too  harshly 
strugf^ling  for  temporal  power,  and  holding  all  the  while  the 
language  of  reli^ous  zeal.  I  thank  thee,  daughter,  for  thy 
salutary  admonition,  and  I  thank  Heaven  that  sent  it  by  thy 
lips,  rather  than  those  of  a  sterner  reprover.' 
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whose  humiliation  gave  her  pain,  be  oomibrted.  when  her  ct« 
were  arrMtod  by  an  object  close  at  hand    Among  the  cSS 
and  chft  which  surrounded  this  place  of  seclusionr  there  Z 
two  whiefa  stood  in  such  close  ocntiguity.  that  they  seemed  t. 
have  been  portions  of  the  same  rock,  which,  rended  by  Mt 
ning  or  by  an  earthquake,  now  exhibited  a  chasm  of  about  for 
feet  in  breadth  betwurt  the  masses  of  stona    Into  thi«  chai 
an  oak-tree  had  thrust  itself,  in  one  of  the  fiuitastic  fr.l!! 
which  yegetation  often  exhibits  in  such  situations.    The  tree 
stunted  and  ill-fed,  had  sent  its  roota  along  the  face  of  the  tZv 
in  all  directions  to  seek  for  suppUes,  and  they  lay  like  nnliun 
Imes  of  communication,  contorted,  twisted,  and  knotte«l  like  the 
wamense  snakes  of  the  Indian  archipelwo.  As  Catharine  s  look 
feU  upon  the  cunous  complication  of  knotty  branches  and. 
twisted  roots,  she  was  suddenly  sensible  that  two  larije  eves 
were  viable  among  them,  fixed  and  glaring  at  her,  like  those 

?n„\!?H^°*°^.tP  •?-^"'*^  ^^'^  «'»^'  »°d'  without  speak 
ing,  pointed  out  the  object  to  her  companion,  and  lookinJher 
self  with  more  stnct  attention,  ooold  at  length  trace  out  the 

ill'n'iLlI^^K*^!!:  *5'*  '^'^^^l  ^^  whichlLl  hitherto  been 
concealed  by  the  drooping  branches  and  twisted  roots  of  the 
tree. 

««?-if°  ?*  "  J  himself  discovered,  the  Highlander,  for  such  be 
proved  stepped  fortji  from  his  lurkinc-pUce,  and,  stalking  for- 
ward,  displayed  a  colossal  person,  closed  in  a  purple,  re.!;  and 
green  checked  plaid,  under  which  he  wore  a  jacket  of  bull's 
hide.  His  bow  and  arrows  were  at  his  back,  his  head  was  bare 
and  a  large  quantity  of  tangled  locks,  like  the  glibbs  of  the  Irish! 
served  to  coyer  the  head,  and  supplied  all  the  purposes  of  a  bon 
net  His  belt  bore  a  sword  and  dagger,  and  he  had  in  his  hand  a 
iJtoish  pole-axe,  more  recently  caUed  a  Lochaber  axe.  Through 
the  same  rude  portal  advanced,  one  by  one,  four  men  more,  of 
similar  size,  and  dressetl  and  armed  in  the  same  manner 

Oathanne  was  too  much  accustomed  to  the  appearance  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  so  near  to  Perth  to  permit 
lierselt  to  be  alarmed,  as  another  Lowland  maiden  miicht  have 
been  on  the  same  occasion.  She  saw  with  tolerable  composure 
these  g^tic  forms  arrange  themselves  in  a  semicircle  around 
and  in  front  of  the  monk  and  herself,  all  bending  upon  them  in 
silence  their  large  fixed  eyes,  expressing,  as  fer  as  she  could 
judge,  a  wild  admiration  of  her  beauty.  She  inclined  her  head 
to  them,  and  uttered  imperfectly  the  usual  words  of  a  Highland 
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nlutation.  The  elder  and  leader  of  the  party  returned  the 
greetiug,  and  then  again  remained  silent  and  motionlesH.  The 
monk  told  his  beads ;  and  even  Catharine  b^an  to  have  strange 
fears  for  her  personal  safely,  and  anxiety  to  know  whether  they 
were  to  consider  themselves  at  personal  freedom.  She  resolved 
to  make  the  experiment,  and  moved  forward  as  if  to  descend 
the  hill ;  but  when  she  attempted  to  pass  the  line  of  High- 
liiiiders,  they  extended  their  pole-axe*  betwixt  each  other,  so  as 
ellectually  to  occupy  each  opening  through  which  she  could 
liave  passed. 

Somewhat  disconcerted,  yet  not  dismayed,  for  she  could  not 
conceive  that  any  evil  wiis  intende<l,  she  sat  down  upon  one  of 
the  scattered  fragments  of  rock,  and  bade  the  monk,  standing 
by  her  side,  be  of  ^'o(mI  courage. 

'If  I  fear,'  saitl  Father  Clement,  'it  is  not  for  myself;  for 
whether  I  be  brained  with  the  axes  of  these  wild  men,  like  an 
ox  when,  worn  out  by  labour,  he  is  condemned  to  the  slaughter, 
or  whether  I  am  Iwund  with  their  bowstrings,  and  delivered 
over  to  those  who  will  take  my  life  with  more  cruel  ceremony, 
it  can  but  little  concern  me,  if  they  suffer  thee,  dearest  daughter, 
to  escape  uninjured.' 

'We  have  neither  of  us,'  replied  the  Maiden  of  Perth,  'any 
cause  for  apprehending  evil;  and  here  comes  Conachar  to 
assure  us  of  it.' 

Yet,  as  she  spoke,  she  almast  doubted  her  own  eyes;  so 
altered  were  the  manner  and  attire  of  the  handsome,  stately, 
and  almost  splendidly  dre^ised  youth  who,  springing  like  a  roe- 
buck from  a  cliflF  of  considerable  height,  lighted  just  in  front 
of  her.  His  dress  was  of  the  same  tartan  worn  by  those  who 
had  first  made  their  appearance,  but  closed  at  the  throat  and 
eUwws  with  a  necklace  and  armlets  of  gold.  The  hauberk 
which  he  wore  over  his  person  was  of  steel,  but  so  clearly 
burnished  that  it  shone  like  silver.  Ilis  arms  were  profusely 
ornamented,  and  his  bonnet,  besides  the  eagle's  feather  mark- 
ing the  (luality  of  chief,  was  adorned  with  a  chain  of  gold, 
wrapt  several  times  around  it,  and  secured  by  a  large  clasp, 
glistening  with  pearis.  His  brooch,  by  which  the  tartan  mantle, 
or  plaid,  as  it  is  now  called,  was  secured  on  the  shoulder,  was 
also  of  ^'old,  large  and  curiously  carved.  He  bore  no  weapon 
in  his  hand,  excepting  a  small  siipling  stick  with  a  hooked 
head.  Ilis  whole  appearance  and  gait,  which  used  formerly  to 
denote  a  sullen  feehng  of  conscious  degradation,  was  now  bold, 
fur«ui(l,  and  haughty;  and  he  stood  before  Catharine  with 
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smiling  oonfidenoe,  m  if  fally  oonsoioos  of  his  improved  appear- 
auce,  and  waiting  till  she  shoald  recognise  him. 

'Conachar,'  said  Catharine,  desirous  to  break  thia  state  of 
saspense,  'are  these  your  &ther's  men?' 

'ao,  ^r  Catharine,'  answered  the  young  man.  'Conachar 
is  no  more,  unless  in  r^rd  to  the  wrongs  he  has  sustained,  and 
the  vengeance  which  they  demand.  I  am  Ian  Eachin  Maclan, 
son  to  the  chief  of  the  Clan  Qubele.  I  have  moultcil  my 
feathers,  as  yon  see,  when  1  changed  my  name.  And  for  these 
men,  they  are  not  my  father's  followers,  but  mine.  Yon  set 
only  one-naif  of  them  collected  :  they  form  a  band  consisting;  ot 
my  foster-iather  and  eight  kous,  who  are  my  body-guanl,  and 
the  children  of  my  belt,  who  breathe  but  to  do  my  will,  fiut 
Conachar,'  he  added,  in  a  softer  tone  of  voice,  '  lives  aj,'iiiii  ^, 
soon  as  Catharine  desires  to  see  him  ;  and  while  he  is  the  youn^' 
chief  of  the  Clan  Quhele  to  all  others,  he  is  to  her  a.s  humble 
and  obedient  as  when  he  was  Simon  Glover's  apprentice.  8ee, 
here  is  the  stick  I  had  from  you  when  we  nutted  together  in 
the  sunny  braes  of  Lednoch,  when  autunm  was  young  in  the 
year  that  is  gon&  I  would  not  exchange  it,  Catharine,  t'ur  the 
truncheon  of  my  tribe.' 

While  Eachin  thus  spoke,  Catharine  b^an  to  doubt  in  her 
own  mind  whether  she  nad  acted  prudently  in  requesting  the 
assistemce  of  a  bold  young  man,  elated,  doubtless,  by  his  sudden 
elevation  from  a  state  of  servitude  to  one  which  she  wa.> 
aware  gave  him  extensive  authority  over  a  very  lawless  body  of 
adherents. 

'  You  do  not  fear  me,  fair  Catharine  ? '  said  the  young  chief, 
taking  her  hand.  '  I  suffered  my  pcupie  to  appear  before  me 
for  a  few  minutes,  that  I  might  see  now  you  could  ent'ure  their 
presence;  and  methinks  you  regarded  them  as  if  you  were 
bom  to  be  a  chieftain's  wife.' 

'I  have  no  reason  to  fear  wrong  from  Highlanders,'  said 
Catharine,  firmly ;  '  especially  as  I  thought  Conachar  was  with 
them.  Conachar  has  drunk  of  our  cup  and  eaten  of  unr 
bread  ;  and  my  father  has  often  had  traffic  with  Highlanders, 
and  never  was  there  wrong  or  quarrel  betwixt  him  and  them.' 

'  No  r  replied  Hector,  for  such  is  the  Saxon  equivalent  fur 
Eachin,  'what!  never  when  he  took  the  part  of  the  Guw 
Chrom  (the  bandy-legged  smith)  against  Eachiu  Maclan! 
Say  nothing  to  excuse  it,  and  believe  it  will  be  your  own  fault 
if  I  ever  again  allude  to  it.  But  you  had  some  command  tu 
lay  upon  me;  speak,  and  you  shall  be  obeyed.' 
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Catharine  hastened  to  reply ;  for  there  was  something  in 
the  voung  chiefs  manner  ana  language  which  made  her  desire 
to  tuotvso  the  interview. 

'Eachin,'  she  said,  'since  Conachar  is  no  longer  your  name, 
yoa  ought  to  be  sensible  that  in  claiming,  as  I  honestly  might, 
a  gen'ice  from  my  equal,  I  little  thought  that  I  was  addressing 
a  person  of  such  superior  power  and  coii,se<i»ence.  You,  as  weu 
as  1,  have  been  obliged  to  the  religious  instruction  uf  this  good 
man.  He  is  now  in  great  danger  :  wicked  men  have  accuse<l 
him  with  false  charges,  and  he  is  (le.sin)UM  to  remain  in  afety 
and  concealment  till  the  storm  shall  pass  away.' 

'Ha!  the  good  clerk  Clement!  Ay,  the  worthy  clerk  did 
much  for  me,  and  more  than  my  ruggefl  temper  was  capable  to 
profit  by.  I  will  be  glatl  to  see  any  one  in  the  town  of  Perth 
persecute  one  who  hath  taken  hold  of  Maclan's  mantle  ! ' 

'  It  may  not  be  safe  to  trust  too  much  to  that,'  said  Catharine. 
'  I  nothing  doubt  the  iHjwer  of  your  tril>e ;  but  when  the  Black 
Dou^'las  takes  up  a  feud,  he  is  not  to  be  scared  by  the  shaking 
u.  a  Highland  piuid.' 

The  iliglilander  disguised  his  displeasure  at  this  speech  with 
a  fuR'ed  laugh. 

'The  sparrow,'  he  said,  'that  is  next  the  eye  seems  larger 
than  the  eagle  that  is  perched  on  Bengoile.  You  fear  the 
Douglasses  most,  because  they  sit  ne.xt  to  you.  But  \>e  it  as 
you  will.  You  will  not  believe  how  wide  our  hills,  and  vales,  and 
forests  extend  beyond  the  dusky  barrier  of  yonder  mountains, 
and  you  think  all  the  world  lies  on  the  banks  of  the  Tay.  But 
this  good  clerk  shall  see  hills  that  could  hide  him  were  all  the 
Douglasses  on  his  quest  —  ay,  and  he  shall  see  men  enough  also 
to  uuke  them  glad  to  get  once  more  southward  of  the  Grampians. 
And  wherefore  should  ^ou  not  go  with  the  good  man  ?  i  will 
send  a  party  to  bring  him  in  safety  from  Perth,  and  we  will  set 
up  the  old  trade  beyond  Loch  Tay  —  only  no  more  cutting  out 
of  glmes  for  me.  1  will  find  your  father  in  hides,  but  I  will 
not  cut  them,  save  when  they  are  on  the  creatures'  backs.' 

'My  father  will  come  one  day  and  see  your  housekeeping, 
Conacliar  —  I  mean,  Hector.  But  times  must  be  <iuieter,  for 
there  is  feud  between  the  town's-people  and  the  followers  of  the 
uublenien,  and  there  is  speech  of  war  about  to  break  out  in  the 
Highlands.' 

'  Yes,  by  Onr  Lady,  Catharine !  ,ind  were  it  not  for  that 
same  Highland  war,  you  should  not  taus  put  off  your  Highland 
visit,  my  pretty  mistress.     But  the  race  of  the  hills  are  no 
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longer  to  be  divided  into  two  iMdooM.  They  will  fi«ht  lib 
men  for  the  sapremacy,  and  he  who  gets  it  wiU  deal  with  the 
King  of  Scotland  as  an  e<iual,  not  as  a  superior.  Pray  that  tbe 
ywUxry  mav  fail  to  Maclan,  my  pioas  St  Catharine,  for  thou 
Shalt  pray  for  one  who  loves  thee  dearly.' 

•I  ^11  pray  for  the  right,'  said  Catharine;  'or  rather,  I  win 
pray  that  there  be  peace  on  all  sides.  Farewell,  kin-i  an.i 
excellent  Father  Clement.  Believe  I  shaU  never  furKtt  thv 
lemons ;  remember  me  in  thy  prayers.  But  how  wilt  tL(ju  be 
able  to  sustain  a  journey  so  toilsome  ? ' 

•They  shall  cairy  him  if  need  be,'  said  Hector,  'if  we  l'o  far 
without  finding  a  horse  for  him.  But  you,  Catharine  —  it  is  far 
from  hence  to  Perth.  Let  me  attend  you  thither  as  I  was  wont 
If  you  were  as  you  were  wont,  I  would  not  refuve  your 
escort  But  cold  brooches  and  bracelets  are  perilous  cmiiany 
when  the  Liddesdale  and  Annandale  lancers  are  riding  us  thromr 
upon  the  highway  as  the  leaves  at  Hallowmass ;  and  there  i* 
no  safe  meeting  betwixt  Highland  tartans  and  steel  jackets ' 

Bfae  hawrded  this  remark,  as  she  somewhat  suspecte.l  that, 
in  casting  his  slough,  young  Eachin  had  not  entirely  suruiounted 
the  habits  which  he  had  acquired  in  his  humbler  state,  and 
that,  though  be  might  use  bold  words,  he  would  not  1k>  ra.sh 
enough  to  brave  the  odds  of  numbers,  to  which  a  descent  into 
the  vicinity  of  the  city  would  be  likely  to  expose  him    It 


a^p^red  that  she  judged  correctly;  for^  after  a  farewell,  i"n 
led  for  the  immunity  of  her  lips  hy  \m- 


which  she  compound^^  .„.  „„^  .^^^»,^,y  „.  uci  ii,)s  i.y  iier 
mitting  him  to  kiss  her  hand,  she  returned  towards  Perth  and 
could  obtain  at  times,  when  she  looked  back,  an  occasional 
glance  of  the  Highlanders,  as,  winding  through  the  most  con 
cealed  and  impracticable  paths,  they  bent  their  wav  towards 
the  North. 

She  felt  in  part  relieved  from  her  immediate  anxiety,  as  the 
distance  increased  betwixt  her  and  these  men,  whose  aitidns 
were  only  directerl  by  the  will  of  their  chief,  and  wlio.>e  chief 
was  a  giddy  and  impetuous  boy.  She  apprehended  no  insult 
on  her  return  to  Perth  from  the  soldiery  of  any  partv  \\\m\ 
she  might  meet ;  for  the  rules  of  chivalry  were  in  those  (lii\s  a 
surer  protection  to  a  maiden  of  decent  appearance  than  an 
escort  of  armed  men,  whose  cognizance  might  not  be  acknowl 
edgea  as  friendly  by  any  other  party  whom  they  miirlit  chance 
to  encounter.  But  more  remote  dant^ers  pressed  on  hor  appre- 
hension. The  pursuit  of  the  licentious  Prince  was  rendered 
formidable    by    threats    which    his    unprincipled    <■■  iir-^Mlor, 
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Ramorny,  had  not  shunned  to  otter  against  her  father,  if  she 
])ersevered  in  her  cosmess.  These  menaces,  in  such  an  age,  and 
from  8uch  a  character,  were  deep  grounds  for  aUum  ;  nor  could 
she  consider  the  pretensions  to  ner  fiivour  which  Couachar  bad 
scarce  reoressed  during  his  state  of  servitude,  and  seemed  now 
to  svow  boldly,  as  less  fraueht  ^hh  evil,  since  there  bad  been 
repeated  incursions  of  the  Higb  landers  into  the  very  town  of 
Pertb,  and  citizens  had,  on  more  occasions  than  one,  been  made 
prisoneni  and  carried  off  from  their  own  bouses,  or  had  fallen 
by  the  claymore  jn  the  very  streets  of  their  city.  She  feared, 
too,  her  father's  importunity  on  behalf  of  the  smith,  of  whose 
conduct  on  St.  Valentine's  Day  unworthy  reports  had  reiwshed 
her ;  and  whose  suit,  had  he  stood  clear  in  ner  good,  opinion, 
she  dared  not  listen  to,  while  Ramomy's  threats  of  revenge 
upon  her  &ther  rung  on  her  ear.  She  thought  on  these  various 
dangers  with  the  deepest  apprehension,  and  an  earnest  desire 
to  escape  from  them  and  nerself,  by  taking  refuge  in  the 
cloister;  but  saw  no  possibility  of  obtaining  her  &ther's 
consent  to  the  only  course  from  which  she  expected  peace  and 
protection. 

In  the  course  of  these  reflections,  we  cannot  discover  that 
she  very  distinctly  regretted  that  her  perils  attended  her  because 
she  was  the  Pair  Maid  of  Perth.  This  was  one  point  which 
marked  that  she  was  not  yet  altogether  an  angel ;  and  perhaps 
it  wa.s  another  that,  in  despite  of  Henry  Smith's  real  or  supposed 
delint{iieneies,  a  sigh  escaped  from  her  bosom  when  she  thought 
upon  8t  Valentine  s  dawn. 
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CHAPTER  XV 

0  for  a  draught  of  power  to  steep 
The  soul  of  agony  in  sleep  ! 

Bertha. 

WE  have  sLown  the  secrets  of  the  confessional ;  those 
of  the  sick-chamber  are  not  hidden  from  us.  lua 
darkened  apartment,  where  salves  and  medicines 
showed  that  the  leech  had  been  busy  in  his  craft,  a  tall  thin 
form  lay  on  a  bed,  arrayed  in  a  nightgown  belted  around  him, 
with  pain  on  his  brow,  and  a  thousand  stormy  passions  aj,'itating 
his  bosom.  Everything  in  the  apartment  indicated  a  umii  of 
opulence  and  of  expense.  Henbane  Dwining,  the  apothecary, 
wno  seemed  to  have  the  care  of  the  patient,  stole  with  a  crafty 
and  cat-like  step  from  one  corner  of  the  room  to  another,  busy 
ing  himself  witn  mixing  medicines  and  preparing  dressings. 
The  sick  man  groaned  once  or  twice,  on  which  the  leech,  ad 
vancing  to  his  bedside,  asked  whether  these  sounds  were  a  token 
of  the  pain  of  his  body  or  of  the  distress  of  his  mind. 

'Of  both,  thou  poisoning  varlet,'  said  Sir  John  Raniomy, 
'and  of  being  encumbered  with  thy  accursed  company.' 

'  If  that  is  all,  I  can  relieve  your  knighthood  of  one  of  these 
ills  by  presently  removing  myself  elsewhere.  Thanks  to  the 
feuds  of  this  boisterous  time,  had  I  twenty  hands,  instead  {>( 
these  two  poor  servants  of  my  art  ("displaying  his  skinny  ])alms„ 
there  is  enough  of  employment  for  them  —  well-reunited  employ 
ment,  too,  where  thanks  and  crowns  contend  which  shall  be>t 
pay  my  services  ;  while  you.  Sir  John,  wreak  upon  your  chirur 
geon  the  anger  you  ought  only  to  bear  against  the  author  of 
your  wound. 

'Villain,  it  is  beneath  me  to  reply  to  thee,'  said  tlio  patient; 
'but  every  word  of  thy  malignant  tong'  v  is  a  dirk,  iiiHicting 
wounds  which  set  all  the  medicines  of  Arabia  at  dotiance.' 

'Sir  John,  I  understand  you  not;  but  if  you  give  way  to 
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these  tempestuous  fits  of  rage,  it  is  impossible  but  fever  and 
inflammation  must  be  the  result' 

*  Why  then  dost  thou  speak  in  a  sense  to  chafe  my  blood  1 
Why  dost  thou  name  the  supposition  of  thy  wortUess  self 
having  more  hands  than  nature  gave  thee,  while  I,  a  knight 
and  gentleman,  am  mutilated  like  a  cripple?' 

'Sir  John,'  replied  the  chirurgeon,  'I  am  no  divine,  nor  a 
mainly  obstinate  believer  in  some  things  which  divines  tell  us. 
Yet  I  may  remind  "ou  niui*  you  have  been  kindly  dealt  with ; 
for  if  the  blow  w  i;h  has  dvjiie  vou  this  injury  had  lighted  on 
your  neck,  as  it  ira?  aimed,  it  i/ould  have  swept  your  head 
irom  your  shoulc.;rs  utstoad  ci'  amputating  a  less  considerable 
member.' 

'I  wish  it  had,  Dwining  —  1  wish  it  had  lighted  as  it  was 
addressed.  I  should  not  then  have  seen  a  policy  which  had 
spun  a  web  so  fine  as  mine  burst  through  by  the  brute  force 
of  a  drunken  churl.  I  should  not  have  been  reserved  to  see 
horses  which  I  must  not  mount,  lists  which  I  must  no  longer 
enter,  splendours  which  I  cannot  hope  to  share,  or  battles 
which  1  must  not  take  part  in.  I  should  not,  with  a  man's 
passions  for  power  and  for  strife,  be  set  to  keep  place  among  the 
women,  despised  by  them,  too,  as  a  miserable,  impotent  cripple, 
unable  to  aim  at  obtaining  the  favour  of  the  sex.' 

'  Suppfising  all  this  to  be  so,  I  will  yet  pray  of  your  knight- 
hood to  reniiirk,'  replied  Dwining,  sti"  busying  himself  with 
arranging  the  dressings  of  the  wounds,  *  that  your  eyes,  which 
you  must  have  lust  with  your  head,  may,  being  spared  to  you, 
present  as  rich  a  prospect  of  pleasure  as  either  ambition,  or 
victory  in  the  lists  or  in  the  field,  or  the  love  of  woman  itself, 
could  have  proposed  to  you.' 

'My  sense  is  too  dull  to  catch  thy  meaning,  leech,'  replied 
Ramoniy.  '  What  is  this  precious  spectacle  reserved  to  me  in 
such  a  shipwreck  1 ' 

'The  dearest  that  mankind  knows,'  replied  Dwining;  and 
then,  in  the  accent  of  a  lover  who  utters  the  name  of  his  beloved 
mistress,  and  expresses  his  passion  for  her  in  the  very  tone  of 
his  voice,  he  added  the  word  '  Revenue  ! ' 

The  patient  had  raised  himself  on  his  couch  to  listen  with 
some  anxiety  for  the  solution  of  the  physician's  enigma.  He 
laid  himself  down  again  as  he  heard  it  exi)lained,  and  after  a 
short  pause  asked,  '  In  what  Christian  college  learned  you  this 
morality,  good  Master  Dwining  1 ' 

'In  no  Christian  college,'  answered   his  physician;    'for, 
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though  it  18  pnvately  received  in  most,  it  is  openly  and  man 
fully  adopted  in  none.  But  I  have  studied  among  the  sfme 
of  Granada,  where  the  fiery-souled  Moor  lifts  high  his  de^Iv 
dagger  as  it  drops  with  his  enemy's  blood,  and  avows  the 
doctnne  which  the  pallid  Christian  practises,  though  coward 
uke  he  dare  no^  name  it' 

•Thou  art  then  a  more  high-souled  villain  than  I  deemed 
thee,   said  Ramomy. 

'Let  that  pass,'  answered  Dwining.  'The  waters  that  are 
the  stillest  are  also  the  deepest ;  and  the  foe  is  mos :  to  be 
dreaded  who  never  threatens  till  he  strikes.  You  kni^jhts  and 
men-at-arms  go  straight  to  your  purpose  with  sword  in  hand. 
We  who  are  clerks  win  our  access  with  a  noiseless  step  and  an 
indirect  approach,  but  attain  our  object  not  less  surely.' 

'And  I,'  said  the  knight^  'who  have  trod  to  my  revenge 
with  a  mailed  foot,  which  made  all  echo  around  it,  must  now 
use  such  a  slipper  a?  'hine  —  ha  T 

'He  who  lacks  strength,'  said  the  wily  mediciner,  'must 
attain  his  purpose  by  skilL' 

'And  tell  me  sincerely,  mediciner,  wherefore  thou  wouldst 
read  me  these  devil's  lessons  ?  Why  wouldst  thou  thrust  me 
faster  or  farther  on  to  my  vengeance  than  I  may  seem  to  thee 
ready  to  go  of  my  own  accord  ?  I  am  old  in  the  ways  of  tlic 
world,  man  :  and  I  know  that  such  as  thou  do  not  droj)  vmU 
m  vain,  or  thrust  themselves  upon  the  dangerous  confidenfe  of 
men  like  me  save  with  the  prospect  of  advancing  some  iiiin)o>e 
of  their  own.  What  interest  hast  thou  in  the  road,  whether 
peaceful  or  bloody,  which  I  may  pursue  on  these  occurrents ! 

'In  plain  dealing,  sir  knight,  though  it  is  what  I  seldom 
use,  answered  the  leech,  'my  road  to  revenge  is  the  same 
with  yours.' 

'  With  mine,  man  ? '  said  Ramorny,  with  a  tone  of  scornful 
surprise.  '  I  thought  it  had  been  high  beyond  thy  reach.  Thou 
aim  at  the  same  revenge  with  Ramomy ! ' 

'Ay,  truly,'  replied  Dwining,  'for  the  smithy  churl  under 
whose  blow  you  have  sufferpd  has  often  done  me  despite  ami 
injury.  He  has  thwarted  mo  in  counsel  and  despised  uie  in 
action.  His  brutal  and  unhesitating  bluntness  is  a  liviii:; 
reproach  to  the  subtlety  of  my  natural  disposition.  I  four  Liui, 
and  I  hate  him.' 

'And  you  hope  to  find  an  active  coadjutor  in  me?  said 
Ramorny,  in  the  same  supercilious  tone  as  before.  '  But  know, 
the  artisan  fellow  is  too  low  in  degree  to  be  to  mo  either  the 
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objeot  of  hatred  or  of  fear.  Yet  he  shall  not  escape.  We  hate 
not  the  reittile  that  has  stung  us,  though  we  might  shake  it  off 
the  wouno,  and  tread  upon  it.  I  know  the  ruffian  of  old  as  a 
stout  man-at-arms,  and  a  pretender  as  I  have  heard,  to  the 
favour  of  t^ie  scornful  puppet  whose  beauties,  forsooth,  spurred 
us  to  our  A  ise  and  hopeful  attempt.  Fiends  that  direct  this 
nether  world,  by  what  malice  have  ye  decided  that  the  hand 
which  has  couched  a  lance  ayainst  the  bosom  of  a  prince  should 
be  struck  off  like  a  sapling  by  the  blow  of  a  churl,  and  during 
the  turmoil  of  a  miilnight  riot  1  Well,  mediciner,  thus  far  our 
courses  hold  together,  an'l  I  bid  thee  well  believe  that  I  will 
crush  for  thee  this  reptile  mechanic.  But  do  not  thou  think 
to  escape  me  when  that  part  of  my  revenge  is  done  which  will 
be  most  easily  and  speedily  accomplished.' 

'Not,  it  may  be,  altogether  go  easily  accomplished,'  said  the 
apothecary ;  '  for  if  your  knighthood  will  credit  me,  there  will 
be  found  small  ease  or  security  in  dealing  with  him.  He  is 
the  strongest,  boldest,  and  most  skilful  swordsman  in  Perth 
and  all  the  country  around  it' 

'  Fear  nothing ;  he  shall  be  met  with  had  he  the  strength  of 
Sampson.  But  then,  mark  me !  Hope  not  thou  to  escape  my 
vengeance,  unless  thou  become  my  passive  agent  in  the  scene 
which  is  to  follow.  Mark  me,  I  say  once  more.  I  have  studied 
at  no  Moorish  college,  and  lack  some  of  thy  unbounded  appetite 
for  revenge,  but  yet  I  will  have  my  share  of  vengeance.  Listen 
to  me,  mediciner,  while  I  shall  thus  feir  imfold  myself;  but 
beware  of  treachery,  for,  powerful  as  thy  fiend  is,  thou  hast 
taken  lessons  from  a  meaner  devil  than  mine.  Hearken  —  the 
master  whom  I  have  served  through  vice  and  virtue,  with  too 
much  zeal  for  •  "vn  character,  perhaps,  but  with  unshaken 
fidelity  to  him  'ery  man,  to  soothe  whose  frantic  folly  I 

have  incurred  t^  ^)arable  loss,  is,  at  the  prayer  of  his  doat- 

iiig  father,  abou^  to  sacrifice  me,  by  turning  me  out  of  his 
favour,  and  leaving  me  at  the  mercy  of  tl.j  hypocritical  relative 
with  whom  he  seeks  a  precarious  reconciliation  at  my  expense. 
If  he  perseveres  in  this  most  ungrateful  ^.i  pose,  thy  fiercest 
Moors,  were  their  complexion  swarthy  as  the  smoke  of  hell, 
shall  blush  to  see  their  revenge  outdone.  But  I  will  give  him 
one  more  chance  for  honour  and  safety  before  my  wrath  shall 
descend  on  him  in  unrelenting  and  unmitigated  fury.  There, 
then,  thus  far  +  '  hast  my  confidence.  Close  hands  on  our 
bargain.  Close  nands,  did  I  say?  Where  is  the  hand  that 
should  be  the  pledge  and  representative  of  Ramorny's  plighted 
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word  ?  Is  it  nailed  on  the  public  pillory,  or  flung  as  offal  tu  the 
houseless  dogs,  who  are  even  now  snarling  over  it  ?  Lay  thy 
finger  on  the  mutilated  stump,  then,  and  swear  to  be  a  faithful 
actor  in  my  revence,  as  I  shall  be  in  yours.  How  now  sii 
iMch,  look  you  pale  — you,  who  say  to  death,  stand  Iw.k'or 
advance,  can  you  tremble  to  think  of  him  or  to  hear  him 
named?  I  have  not  mentioned  your  fee,  for  one  who  luvev 
revenge  for  itself  requires  no  deeper  bribe;  yet,  if  broad  land^ 
and  large  sums  of  gold  can  increase  tny  zeal  in  a  brave  cause 
believe  me,  these  shall  not  be  lacking.'  ' 

'They  tell  for  something  in  my  humble  wishes,'  said  Dwin 
mg  :  '  the  poor  man  in  this  bustling  world  is  thrust  down  like 
a  dwarf  in  a  crowd,  and  so  trodden  under  foot ;  the  rich  and 
powerful  rise  like  giants  above  the  press,  and  are  at  ease,  while 
all  IS  turmoil  around  them.' 

'  Then  shalt  thou  arise  above  the  press,  medicine  s  high 
as  gold  can  raise  thee.  This  purse  is  weighty,  yet  it  is  but  an 
earnest  of  thy  guerdon.' 

^  'And  this  Smith,  my  noble  benefactor,'  said  the  leech  a.^ 
lie  pouched  the  gratuity  — '  this  Henrj-  of  the  Wynd,  or  what- 
ever is  his  name  — would  not  the  news  that  he  hath  i)ai(l  tlie 
penalty  of  his  action  as.suage  the  pain  of  thy  knighthoods 
wound  better  than  the  balm  of  Mecca  with  which  1  have 
salved  it?' 

'  He  is  beneath  the  thoughts  of  Ramomy ;  and  I  have  no 
more  resentment  against  him  than  I  have  ill-will  at  the  sense- 
less weapon  which  he  swayed.  But  it  is  just  thy  hate  sliould 
be  vented  upon  him.     Where  is  he  chiefly  to  be  met  witli ' 

'That  also  I  have  considered,'  said  Dwining.  "IVj  make 
the  attempt  by  day  in  his  own  house  were  too  open  and 
dangerous,  for  he  hath  five  servants  who  work  with  him  at  the 
stithy,  four  of  them  strong  knaves,  and  all  loving  to  their 
master.  By  night  were  scarce  leos  desperate,  for  he  hath  his 
doors  strongly  secured  with  bolt  of  oak  and  bar  of  iron,  and 
ere  the  fastenings  of  his  house  could  be  forced,  the  neifjhbonr- 
hood  would  rise  to  his  rescue,  especially  as  they  are  still 
alarmed  by  the  practice  on  St.  Valentine's  Even.' 

'0  ay,  true,  medioiner,'  said  Ramorny,  'for  deceit  is  thy 
nature  even  with  me :  thon  knewe.st  my  hand  and  signet,  ai 
thou  said'st,  when  that  hand  was  found  cast  out  on  tlie  street, 
like  the  disgusting  refuse  of  a  shambles  —  why,  having  such 
knowledge,  went'st  thou  with  these  jolterheaded  citi/piis  to 
consult  that  Patrick  Charteris,  whose  spurs  should  be  backed 
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off  from  his  heels  for  the  communion  which  he  holds  with  paltry 
burghers,  and  whom  thou  brought'st  here  with  the  fools  to  oo  dis- 
honour to  the  lifeless  hand,  which,  had  it  held  its  wonted  place, 
he  was  not  worthy  to  have  touched  in  peace  or  faced  in  war  ? ' 

'  My  noble  patron,  as  soon  as  I  had  reason  to  know  you  had 
been  the  sutferer,  I  urged  them  with  all  my  powers  of  persuasion 
to  desist  from  prosecuting  the  feud  ;  but  the  swaggering  smith, 
and  one  or  two  other  hot  heads,  cried  out  fur  vengeance.  Your 
knighthood  must  know  this  fellow  calls  himself  bachelor  to  the 
Fair  Maiden  of  Perth,  and  stands  upon  his  honour  to  follow 
'ip  her  father's  quarrel ;  but  I  have  forestalled  his  market  in 
that  (juarter,  and  that  is  something  in  earnest  of  revenge.' 

'  How  mean  you  by  that,  sir  leech  ? '  said  the  patient. 

'Your  knighthood  shall  conceive,'  said  the  mediciner,  'that 
this  smith  doth  not  live  within  compass,  but  is  an  outlier 
and  a  galliard.  I  met  him  myself  on  St.  Valentine's  Day, 
shortly  after  the  affray  between  the  townsfolk  and  the  followers 
of  Douglas.  Yes,  I  met  him  sneaking  through  the  ianes  and 
bye-passages  with  a  common  minstrel  wench,  with  her  messan 
and  her  viol  on  his  one  ann  and  her  buxom  self  hanging 
upon  the  other.  What  thinks  your  honour?  Is  not  this  a 
trim  squire,  to  cross  a  prince's  love  with  the  fairest  girl  in 
Perth,  strike  off  the  hand  of  a  knight  and  baron,  and  become 
j,'eutleiuan- usher  to  a  strolling  glee- woman,  all  in  the  course 
of  the  same  four-and-twenty  hours  ? ' 

'  Marry,  I  think  the  better  of  him  that  he  has  so  much  of  a 
fjentleman's  humour,  clown  though  he  be,'  said  Ramomy.  'I 
would  he  had  been  a  precisian  instead  of  a  galliard,  and  I 
shoulil  have  had  better  heart  to  aid  thy  revenge.  And  such 
revenge  !  —  revenge  on  a  smith  —  in  the  quarrel  of  a  pitiful 
manufacturer  of  rotten  cheverons  !  Pah  !  And  yet  it  shall  be 
taken  in  full.  Thou  hast  commenced  it,  I  warrant  me,  by  thine 
own  manoeuvres.' 

'In  a  small  degree  only,'  .said  the  apothecary.  'I  took  care 
that  two  or  three  of  the  most  notorious  gossips  in  Curfew 
Street,  who  liked  not  to  hear  Catharine  called  the  Fair  Maid 
I  if  Perth,  should  be  possessed  of  this  story  of  her  faithful 
Valentine.  They  opened  on  the  scent  so  keenly,  that,  rather 
tlian  doubt  had  fallen  on  the  tale,  they  would  have  vouched 
for  it  as  if  their  own  eyes  had  seen  it.  The  lover  came  to  her 
father's  within  an  hour  after,  and  your  worship  may  think 
what  a  reception  he  had  from  the  angry  glover,  for  the  damsel 
herself  would  not  be  looked  upon.     And  thn°  your  honour  sees 
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I  had  a  foretaste  of  revenge.  But  I  trust  to  receive  the  full 
draught  from  the  hajids  of  your  lordship,  with  whom  1  am  in 
a  brotherly  league,  which ' 

'Brotherly!  said  the  knight,  contemptuously.  'But  be  it 
so,  the  pnests  say  we  are  all  of  one  common  earth.  I  canno 
tell,  there  seems  to  me  some  diflFerence ;  but  the  better  mould 
shall  keep  feith  with  the  baser,  and  thou  shalt  have  thv 
revenge.    Call  thou  mv  page  hither.'  ' 

A  voun^  man  made  his  appearance  from  the  ante-room  unon 


the  physician's  summons. 

'Eviot,'  said  the  knight,  'does 
sober?' 


Bonthron  wait  ?  and  is  he 

'He  is  as  sober  as  sleep  can  make  him  after  a  deeu  drnk' 

answered  the  page.  *         ' 

'Then  feteh  him  hither,  and  do  thou  shut  the  door ' 
A  heavy  step  presently  approached  the  apartment,  and  a 

man  entered    whose  deficiency  of  height  seemed  made  up  in 

breadth  of  shoulders  and  strength  of  arm. 

^1  There  is  a  man  thou  must  deal  upon,  Bonthron,'  said  the 

of  MtisS  ^"°^*'^®**  ^'^  """^Sed  features  and  grinned  u  smile 

•That  medicine '  will  show  thee  the  party.  Take  sueli 
advantage  of  time,  place,  and  circumstance  as  will  ensure  the 
result;  and  mind  you  come  not  by  the  worst,  for  the  man  is 
the  fighting  Smith  of  the  Wynd.' 

'  It  wiU  be  a  tough  job,'  growled  the  assassin ;  '  for  if  I  mi^^ 
my  blow  I  may  esteem  myself  but  a  dead  man.  All  Perth 
nnm  with  the  smith's  skill  and  strength.' 

'Take  two  assistants  with  thee,'  said  the  knight. 
Not  I,  said  Bonthron.    '  If  you  double  anything,  let  it  be 
the  reward. 

'Account  it  doubled,'  said  his  master ;  '  but  see  thv  work  be 
thoroughly  executed.' 

"J^st  ■ii?e  for  that,  sir  knight :  seldom  have  I  failed  ' 

^  Use  this  sage  man's  directions,'  said  the  wounded  knight, 
pointing  to  the  physician.  •  And  hark  thee,  await  his  coming 
forth,  and  dnnk  not  till  the  business  be  done.' 

'I  will  not,'  answered  the  dark  satellite;  'my  own  life 
depends  on  my  blow  being  steady  and  sure.  I  know  whom  I 
have  to  deal  with.' 

'Vanish,  then,  till  he  summons  you,  and  have  axe  and 
dagger  in  readiness.' 
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Bonthron  nodded  and  withdrew. 

'  Will  your  knighthood  venture  to  entrust  such  an  act  to  a 
single  hand  t '  said  the  mediciner,  when  the  assassin  had  left 
the  room.  '  Majr  I  pray  you  to  remeuber  that  yonder  party 
did,  two  nights  since,  baffle  six  armed  men  1 ' 

'  Question  me  not,  sir  mediciner  :  a  man  like  Bonthron,  who 
knows  time  and  place,  is  worth  a  score  of  confused  revellers. 
Call  Eviot ;  thou  shalt  first  exert  thy  powers  of  healing,  and  do 
not  doubt  that  thou  shalt,  in  the  farther  work,  be  aided  by  one 
who  will  match  thee  in  the  art  of  sudden  and  unexpected 
destruction.' 

The  psjge  Eviot  again  appeared  at  the  mediciner's  summons, 
and  at  his  master's  sign  a.ssisted  the  chirurgeon  in  removing 
the  dressings  from  Sir  John  Ramorny's  wounded  arm.  Dwining 
viewed  the  naked  stump  with  a  species  of  professional  satisfac- 
tion, enhanced,  no  doubt,  by  the  malignant  pleasure  which  his 
evil  disposition  took  in  the  pain  and  distress  of  his  fellow- 
creatures.  The  knight  just  turned  his  eye  on  the  ghastly 
spectacle,  and  uttered,  under  the  pressure  of  bodily  pain  or 
mental  agony,  a  groan  which  he  would  fain  have  repressed. 

'  You  groan,  sir,  said  the  leech,  in  his  soft,  insinuating  tone 
cf  voice,  but  with  a  sneer  of  enjoyment,  mixed  with  scorn, 
curling  upon  his  lip,  which  his  habitual  dissimulation  could 
not  altogether  disguise  —  '  you  groan  ;  but  be  comforted.  This 
Henry  Smith  knows  his  business  :  his  sword  is  as  true  to  its 
aim  as  his  hammer  to  the  anvil.  Had  a  common  swordsman 
struck  this  fatal  blow,  he  had  harmed  the  bone  and  damaged 
the  muscles,  so  that  even  my  art  might  not  have  been  able  to 
repair  them.  But  Henry  Smith's  cut  is  clean,  and  as  sure  as 
that  with  which  my  own  scalpel  could  have  made  the  amputa- 
tion. In  a  few  days  yoii  will  be  able,  with  care  and  attention 
to  the  ordinances  of  medicine,  to  stir  abroad.' 

'  But  my  hand  —  the  loss  of  my  hand ' 

'  It  may  be  kept  secret  for  a  time,'  said  the  mediciner.  '  I 
havt  possessed  two  or  three  tattling  fools,  in  deep  confidence, 
that  the  hand  which  was  found  was  that  of  your  knighthood's 
groom  Black  Quentin,  and  your  knighthood  knows  that  he  has 
parted  for  Fife,  in  such  sort  as  to  make  it  generally  believed.' 

'I  know  well  enough,'  said  Ramomy,  'that  the  rumour  may 
stifle  the  truth  for  a  short  time.  But  what  avails  this  brief 
delay  ? 

'It  may  be  concealed  till  your  knighthood  retires  for  a,  time 
Irom  the  court,  and  then,  when  new  accidents  have  darkened 
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the  recollection  of  the  present  stir,  it  may  be  imputed  to  a 
wound  received  from  the  shivering  of  a  spear,  or  from  a  cross 
bow  bolt  Your  slave  will  find  a  suitable  device,  and  stand 
for  the  truth  of  it' 

•The  thought  maddens  me/ said  Ramomv,  with  another 
groan  of  mental  and  bodily  agony;  'yet  I  see  no  better 
remedy. 

'There  is  none  other,'  said  the  leech,  to  whose  evil  na  iie 
his  patron  s  distress  was  delicious  nourishment     '  In  the  mtan 
whde,  it  is  believed  you  are  confined  by  the  consequences  of 
some  bruises,  aiding  the  sense  of  displeasure  at  the  Prince's 
having  consented  to  dismiss  you  from  his  household  at  the 
remonstrance  of  Albany,  which  is  publicly  known.' 
'Villain,  thou  rack'st  me ! '  exclaimed  the  patient. 
Upon  the  whole,  therefore,'  said  D wining,  '  your  knight- 
hood has  escaped  well,  and,  saving  the  lack  of  your  hand,  a 
mischance  beyond  remedy,  you  ought  rather  to  rejoice  thau 
complain  ;  for  no  barber-chirurgeon  in  France  or  England  could 
have  more  ably  performed  the  operation  than  this  churl  with 
one  downright  blow.' 

'I  understand  my  obligation  fully,'  said  Ramomy,  .struggling 
with  his  anger,  and  affecting  composure ;  '  and  if  Bonthron 
pays  him  not  with  a  blow  equally  downright,  and  rendering 
the  aid  of  the  leech  unnecessary,  say  that  John  of  Kamoniy 
cannot  re<iuite  an  obligation.' 

'  "That  is  spoke  like  yourself,  noble  knight ! '  answered  the 
mediciner.  '  And  let  me  further  say,  that  the  operator's  skill 
must  have  been  vain,  and  the  haemorrhage  must  have  drained 
your  life- veins,  but  for  the  bandages,  the  cautery,  and  the 
styptics  applied  by  the  good  monks,  and  the  poor  services  uf 
your  humble  vassal.  Henbane  Dwining.' 

'  Peace,'  exclaimed  the  patient,  '  with  thy  ill-omened  voice 
and  worse-omened  name !  Methinks,  as  thou  mentionest  the 
tortures  I  have  undergone  my  tingling  nerves  stretch  and 
contract  themselves  as  if  they  still  actuated  the  fingers  that 
once  could  clutch  a  dagger.' 

'  That,'  explained  the  leech,  '  may  it  please  your  knighthood, 
IS  a  phenomenon  well  known  to  our  profession.  There  have 
been  those  among  the  ancient  sages  who  have  thought  that 
there  still  remained  a  sympathy  between  the  severed  nerves 
and  those  belonging  to  the  amputated  limb ;  and  that  the 
several  fingers  are  seen  to  quiver  and  strain,  as  corresponding 
with  the  impulse  which  proceeds  from  their  sympathy  with  the 
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energies  of  the  living  Hystem.  Could  we  recover  the  hand 
from  the  Cross,  or  from  the  custody  of  the  Black  Douglas,  I 
would  be  pleased  to  observe  this  wonderful  operation  of  occult 
gvmpathies.  fiut,  I  fear  me,  one  might  as  safely  go  to  wrest 
the  joint  from  the  talons  of  an  hungry  eagle.' 

'  And  thou  mayst  as  safelv  break  thy  malignant  jests  on  a 
wounded  lion  as  on  John  of  Ramorny,'  said  the  knight,  raising 
himself  in  uncontrollable  indignation.  '  Caitiff,  proceed  to  thy 
duty ;  and  remember,  that  if  my  hand  can  no  longer  clasp  a 
dagger,  I  can  command  an  hundred.' 

'  The  sight  of  one  drawn  and  brandished  in  anger  were  suffi- 
cient,' said  Dwininc,  '  to  consume  the  vital  powers  of  your 
chirurgeon.  But  who  then,'  he  added  in  a  tone  partly  insinu- 
ating, partly  jeering —  'who  would  then  relieve  the  fiery  and 
scorching  pain  •vhiJh  my  patron  now  suffers,  and  which  renders 
him  exasperated  even  with  his  poor  servant  for  quoting  the 
rules  of  healing,  so  contemptible,  doubtless,  compared  with  the 
power  of  inflicting  wounds  f ' 

Then,  as  daring  no  longer  to  trifle  with  the  mood  of  his 
dangerous  patient,  the  leech  addressed  himself  seriously  to  salv- 
ing the  wound,  and  applied  a  fragrant  balm,  the  odour  of  which 
was  diffused  through  the  apartment,  while  it  communicated  a 
refreshing  coolness,  instead  of  the  burning  heat  —  a  change  so 
gratifj-ing  to  the  fevered  patient,  that,  as  he  had  before  groaned 
with  agony,  he  could  not  now  help  sighing  for  pleasure,  as  he 
sank  back  on  his  couch  to  enjoy  the  ease  which  the  dressing 
bestowed. 

'Your  knightly  lordship  now  knows  who  is  your  friend,'  said 
Dwining  ;  '  had  you  yielded  to  a  rash  impulse,  and  said,  "  Slay 
me  this  worthless  quacksalver,"  where,  within  the  four  seas  of 
Britain,  would  you  have  found  the  man  to  have  ministered  to 
you  as  much  comfort  1 ' 

'Forget  my  threats,  good  leech,'  said  Ramorny,  'and  beware 
how  you  tempt  me.  Such  as  I  brook  not  jests  upon  our 
agony.  See  tho  .  keep  thy  scoffs,  to  pass  upon  misers  *  in  the 
hospital' 

Dwining  ventured  to  say  no  more,  but  poured  some  drops 
from  a  phial  which  he  took  from  his  pocket  into  a  small  cup 
of  wine  allayed  with  water. 

'  This  draught,'  said  the  man  of  art,  '  is  medicated  to  pro- 
duce a  sleep  which  must  not  be  interrupted.' 

. ,  '!'''"•'  '"•  misprablp  persons,  ns  iisod  In  Spenser  and  other  writers  of 
n«  time,  though  the  sense  is  now  restricted  to  those  who  are  covetous. 
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'  For  how  long  will  it  last  1 '  ask.  1  the  knight 

'The  period  of  its  operation  is  ancertain  —  perhaps  till 
morning. 

•  Perhaps  for  ever,'  said  the  patient  '  Sir  mediciner,  taste 
me  that  hquor  presently,  else  it  passes  not  my  lips.' 

The  leech  ooeyed  him,  with  a  scomfiil  srafle.  '  I  would 
drink  the  whole  with  readiness ;  but  the  juice  of  this  Indian 
gum  will  bring  sleep  on  the  healthy  man  as  well  as  ujion  the 
patient,  and  the  business  of  the  leech  requires  me  t.>  be  a 
watcher.' 

'I  crave  your  pardon,  sir  leech,'  said  Ramomy,  looking 
downwarde^  as  if  ashamed  to  have  manifested  suspicion. 

'There  is  no  room  for  pardon  where  offence  must  not  be 
taken,'  answered  the  mediciner.     '  An  insect  must  thank  a 

E'ant  that  he  does  not  tread  on  him.  Yet,  noble  knight,  insects 
kve  their  power  of  harming  as  well  as  phvsiciaD  '  Wlmt  would 
it  have  cost  me,  save  a  moment's  trouble,  so  ..o  have  drugged 
that  balm,  as  should  have  made  your  arm  rot  to  the  slioulder 
joint,  and  your  life-blood  curdle  in  your  veins  to  a  cornipted 
jelly  t  What  is  there  that  prevented  me  to  use  means  yet  more 
subtle,  and  to  taint  your  room  with  essences,  before  which  the 
light  of  life  twinkles  more  and  more  dimly,  till  it  expires,  like 
a  torch  amidst  the  foul  vapours  of  some  subterranean  dungeon  ? 
You  little  estimate  my  power,  if  you  know  not  that  these  and 
yet  deeper  modes  of  destruction  stand  at  command  of  my  art.' 
But  a  physician  slays  not  the  patient  by  whose  generosity  he 
live-,  and  far  less  will  he  the  breath  of  whose  nostrils  is  the 
"aof;-  of  revenge  destroy  the  vowed  ally  who  is  to  favmir  his 
pursuit  of  it  Yet  one  word ;  should  a  necessity  occur  f  >r 
rousing  yourself — for  who  in  Scotland  can  promi.se  liim-elf 
eight  hours'  uninterrupted  repose?  —  then  smell  at  the  strmi;,' 
essence  contained  in  this  pouucet-box.  And  now,  farewell, 
sir  knight;  and  if  you  cannot  think  of  me  as  a  man  of  nice 
conscience,  acknowledge  me  at  least  as  one  of  rea.son  und  of 
judgment' 

So  saying,  the  mediciner  left  the  room,  his  usual  ni&in  and 
shuffling  gait  elevating  itself  into  something  more  noble,  &■< 
conscious  of  a  victory  over  his  imperious  patient 

Sir  John  Ramomy  remained  sunk  in  unpleasing  reHections, 
until  he  began  to  experience  the  incipient  effects  of  his  soiH^ritie 
draught.  He  then  roused  himself  for  an  instant^  and  summoned 
his  page. 

'  See  Poisoning.    Note  31. 
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'Evict !  what  ho !  Eviot !  I  liavo  done  ill  to  unboHom  myself 
go  far  to  this  poisonous  quacksalver.     Eviot ! ' 

The  page  entered. 

'  Is  the  mediciner  gone  forth  t ' 

■  Ye^  so  please  your  knighthood.' 

'  Alone  or  accompanied  ?  ' 

'  Boiitbron  spoke  a|)art  with  him,  and  followed 
immediately  —  by  your  lordship's  command,  a.s  I 

him.' 

'  Lacka-day,  yes  !  he  goes  to  seek  some  medicaments ; 
will  retuni  anon.  If  he  be  intoxicated,  see  he  comes  not  near 
my  chamber,  and  permit  him  not  to  enter  into  converse  with 
any  one.  He  rava^  when  drink  has  touched  his  brain.  He 
wa.H  a  rare  fellow  before  a  Southron  bill  laid  his  brain-pan  bare  ; 
but  since  that  time  he  talks  gibberish  whenever  the  cup  has 
cruised  his  lips.     Said  the  leecu  aught  to  you,  Eviot  T ' 

'  Nothing,  save  to  reiterate  his  commands  that  your  honour 
be  not  disturbed.' 

'Which  thou  must  surely  obey,'  said  the  knight.  'I  feel 
the  summons  to  rest,  of  which  I  have  been  deprived  since  this 
unhappy  wound.  At  least,  if  I  have  slept  it  has  been  but  for  a 
snatch.    Aid  me  to  take  off  my  gown,  Eviot' 

'  Miiy  (lod  and  the  saints  send  you  good  rest;  my  lord,'  said 
the  page,  retiring  after  he  had  rendered  his  wounded  master 
the  assistance  refjuired. 

As  Eviot  left  the  room,  the  knight,  whose  brain  was  becom- 
ing more  and  more  confused,  muttered  over  the  page's  depart- 
ing salutation. 

'  God  —  saints  —  I  ham  slept  sound  under  such  a  benison. 
But  now,  methinks  if  I  awake  not  to  the  accomplishment  of 
my  proud  hopes  of  power  and  revenge,  the  best  wish  for  me  is 
that  the  slumbers  which  now  fall  around  my  head  were  the 
forfiruiiuers  of  that  sleep  which  shall  return  my  borrowed 
powers  to  their  original  non-existence  —  I  can  argue  it  no 
farther.' 

Thus  speaking,  he  fell  into  a  profound  sleep. 
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CHAPTER  XV^I 

On  Fastern'8  E'en  when  we  war  fou. 

HetUt  Soiuf. 

THE  night  which  sunk  down  on  the  sick-bed  of  Ramorny 
was  not  doomed  to  be  a  quiet  one.  Two  lumrs  Ll 
passed  since  curfew-bell,  then  rung  at  seven  oVIookat 
night,  and  in  those  primitive  times  all  were  retired  tu  rest,  ex- 
cepting such  whom  devotion,  or  duty,  or  debauchery  muk 
watchers ;  and  the  evening  being  that  of  Shrovetide,  (ir,  as  it  wa,« 
called  in  Scotland,  Pastern's  E'en,'  the  vigils  of  gaiety  were 
by  far  the  most  fretiuented  of  the  three. 

The  common  people  had,  throughout  the  day,  toileil  and 
straggled  at  football ;  the  nobles  and  gentry  had  fought  cocks, 
and  hearkened  to  the  wanton  music  of  the  minstrel ;  while  the 
citizens  had  gorged  themselves  upon  pancakes  fried  in  lard, 
and  brose,  or  brewis  —  the  fat  broth,  that  i.s,  mi  which  sjilted  beef 
had  been  boiled,  jjoured  upon  highly-toasted  oatmeal,  a  dish 
which  even  now  is  not  ungrateful  to  siuple,  old-tashioned 
Scottish  palates.  These  were  all  exercises  and  festive  dish.. 
proper  to  the  holiday.  It  was  no  less  a  solemnity  of  the  even 
mg  that  the  devout  Catholic  should  drink  as  much  grntdale 
and  wine  as  he  had  means  to  procure  ;  and,  if  younjf  and  able, 
that  he  should  dance  at  the  ring,  or  figure  among  the  inorrice- 
dancers,  who,  in  the  city  of  Perth,  as  elsewhere,  wore  a  pecniiarlv 
fantastic  garb,  and  distinguished  themselves  by  their  address 
and  activity.  All  this  gaiety  took  place  under  the  iinidential 
consideration  that  the  long  tenn  of  Lent,  now  aj)jiioachiii2, 
with  its  fasts  and  deprivations,  ren<lered  it  wise  for  iimrtals  to 
cram  as  much  idle  and  .sensual  indulgence  as  they  could  into 
the  brief  space  which  intervened  before  its  commencement. 
_  The  usual  revels  had  taken  place,  and  in  most  parts  of  the 
city  were  succeeded  by  the  usual  pause.     A  particular  degree 

'  Sfe  Note  32. 
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of  care  had  been  taken  by  the  nobility  to  i>revent  any  renewal 
of  discord  betwixt  their  followers  and  the  citizens  of  the  town ; 
go  that  the  revels  had  proceeded  with  fewer  casualties  than 
usual,  embracing  only  three  deaths  and  certain  iractured  limbs, 
which,  nccurring  to  individuals  of  little  note,  were  not  accounted 
worth  inquiring  into.  The  carnival  was  closing  quietly  in 
general,  but  in  some  places  the  sport  was  still  kept  up. 

One  company  of  revellers,  who  had  been  particularly  noticed 
aii<l  applauded,  seemed  unwilling  to  concluile  their  frolic.^  The 
entry,  as  it  was  called,  consisted  of  thirteen  persons,  habited  in 
the  same  manner,  having  doublets  of  chamois  leather  sitting 
clo^  to  their  bodies,  curiously  slashed  and  laced.    They  wore 

Eien  caps  with  silver  tassels,  red  ribands,  and  white  shoes,  had 
lis  hung  at  their  knees  and  around  their  ankles,  and  naked 
swords  in  their  bands.  This  gallant  party,  having  exhibited  a 
sword-dance  before  the  King,  with  much  ckshing  of  weapons 
and  fantastic  interchange  of  postures,  went  on  gallantly  to 
repeat  their  exhibition  before  the  door  of  Simon  Glover,  where, 
liavin;(  made  a  fresh  exhibition  of  their  agility,  they  caused 
wine  to  be  serveil  round  to  their  own  company  and  the  by- 
standers, and  with  a  loud  shout  drank  to  the  health  of  the 
Fair  Maid  of  Perth.  This  summonefi  old  Simon  to  the  door  of 
his  habitation,  to  acknowledge  the  courtesy  of  his  countrymen, 
and  in  his  turn  to  send  the  wine  around  in  honour  of  the  Merry 
Morrice-Dancers  of  Perth. 

'  We  thank  thee,  father  Simon,'  said  a  voice,  which  strove 
to  drown  in  an  artificial  s(iueak  the  pert,  conceited  tone  of 
Oliver  Proudfute.  '  But  a  sight  of  thy  lovely  daughter  had 
been  more  sweet  to  us  young  bloods  than  a  whole  vintage  of 
Malvoisie.' 

'I  thank  you,  neighbours,  for  your  good-will,'  replied  the 
glover.  '  My  daughter  is  ill  at  ease,  and  may  not  come  forth 
mto  the  cold  night  air ,  but  if  this  gay  gallant,  whose  voice 
methinks  I  should  know,  will  go  into  my  poor  house,  she  will 
charge  him  with  thanks  for  the  rest  of  you. ' 

'  Bring  them  to  us  at  the  hostelrie  of  the  Griffin,'  cried  the 
rest  of  the  ballet  to  their  favoured  companion  ;  *  for  there  will 
we  ring  in  Lent,  and  have  another  rouse  to  the  health  of  the 
'ovely  Catharine.' 

'Have  w-ith  you  in  half  an  hour,'  said  Oliver,  'and  see  who 
will  (luaff  the  largest  flagon,  or  sing  the  loudest  glee.  Nay,  I 
will  be  merry  in  what  remains  of  Pastern's  Even,  should  Lent 
fiiiil  me  with  my  mouth  closed  for  ever.' 
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•Farewell,  then,'  cried  his  mates  in  the  morrice  — '  farewell 
slashing  bonnet-maker,  till  we  meet  again.' 

The  morrioe-danoere  accordingly  set  out  upon  their  further 
prwfress,  daiicmg  and  carolling  as  they  went  along  to  the  sound 
of  four  musicians,  who  led  the  joyous  band,  while  Simon  Glover 
drew  their  coryphaus  into  his  house,  and  pkced  him  iu  a  cLaii 

'But  where  is  your  daughter?'  said  Oliver.  'She  is  tho 
bait  for  us  brave  blades.' 

'Why,  truly,  she  keeps  her  apartment,  neighbour  Oliver 
and,  to  speak  plainly,  she  keeps  her  bed.' 

•  Why,  then  will  I  upstairs  to  see  her  in  her  sorrow ;  yon 
have  marred  my  ramble.  Gaffer  Glover,  and  you  owe  me 
amends —a  roving  blade  like  me ;  I  will  not  lose  both  the  lass 
and  the  glass.    Keeps  her  bed,  does  she  1 

My  dog  and  I  we  have  a  trick 
To  visit  niaida  when  they  are  aick ; 
When  they  are  sick  and  like  to  die, 
0  thither  do  come  my  dog  and  L 

And  when  I  die,  as  needs  must  hap, 
Then  bury  me  under  the  good  ale-tap ; 
With  folded  arms  there  let  me  lie 
Cheek  for  jowl,  my  dog  and  I.' 

'Canst  thou  not  be  serious  for  a  moment,  neighbour  Proud 
fate?'  said  the  glover;  'I  want  a  word  of  conversation  with 
you. 

•Serious!'  answered  his  vis;  or;  'why,  I  have  been  serious 
all  this  day :  I  can  hardly  open  my  mouth,  but  somethin" 
comM  out  about  death,  a  burial,  or  such-like  —  the  most  serious 
subjects  that  I  wot  of.' 

'St  John,  man ! '  said  the  glover,  'art  thou  fey  ? ' 

•  No,  not  a  whit :  it  is  not  my  own  death  which  these 
gloomy  fancies  foretell  I  have  a  strong  horoscope,  and  shall 
live  for  fifty  years  to  come.  But  it  is  the  case  of  the  poor 
fellow  —the  Douglas-man,  whom  I  struck  down  at  the  fray  of 
St  Valentine's  :  he  died  last  night ;  it  is  that  which  weijrhs  on 
my  conscience,  and  awakens  sad  fancies.  Ah,  father  Simon, 
we  martialists,  that  have  spilt  blood  in  our  choler,  have  dark 
thoughts  at  times ;  I  sometimes  wish  that  my  knife  had  cut 
nothing  but  worsted  thrums.' 

'And  I  wish,'  said  Simon,  'that  mine  had  cut  nothing  but 
buck's  leather,  for  it  has  sometimes  cut  my  own  fingers.    But 
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thou  ina}rst  spare  thy  remorse  for  this  bout :  there  was  but  one 
man  dangerously  hurt  at  the  affray,  and  it  was  he  from  whom 
Henry  Smith  hewed  the  hand,  and  he  is  well  recovered.  His 
name  is  Black  Quentin,  one  of  Sir  John  Ramomy's  followers. 
He  has  been  sent  privately  back  to  his  own  country  of  Fife.' 

'  Wlih' ,  Black  Queutin  1  Why,  that  is  the  very  man  that 
Henry  and  I,  as  we  over  keep  close  together,  struck  at  in  the 
same  moment,  only  my  blow  fell  somewhat  earlier.  I  fear 
further  feud  will  come  of  it,  and  so  does  the  provost.  And  is 
he  recovered  1  Why,  then,  I  will  be  jovial,  and  since  thou  wilt 
not  let  me  see  how  Kate  becomes  her  night-gear,  I  will  back  to 
the  Griffin  to  my  morrice-dancers.' 

'  Nay,  stav  but  one  instant  Thou  art  a  comrade  of  Henry 
Wynd,  and  hast  done  him  the  service  to  own  one  or  two  deeds, 
and  this  last  among  others.  I  would  thou  couldst  clear  him  of 
other  charges  with  which  fame  hath  loaded  him.' 

'  Nay,  I  will  swear  by  the  hilt  of  my  sword  they  are  as 
&lse  as  hell,  &ther  Simon.  What  —  blades  and  targets !  shall 
not  men  of  the  sword  stick  together  1 ' 

'  Nay,  neighbour  bonnet-maker,  be  patient ;  thou  mayst  do 
the  smith  a  kind  turn,  an  thou  takest  this  matter  the  right 
vay,  1  have  chosen  thee  to  consult  with  anent  this  matter  — 
not  that  1  hold  thee  the  wisest  head  in  Pertly  for  should  I  say 
80  I  should  lie.' 

'  Ay  —  ay,'  answered  the  self-satisfied  bonnet-maker ;  '  I  know 
where  you  think  my  fiiult  lies :  you  cool  heads  think  we  hot 
heads  are  fools  —  I  have  heard  men  call  Henry  Wynd  such  a 
score  of  times.' 

'  Fool  enough  and  cool  enough  may  rhyme  together 
well,'  said  the  glover  ;  '  but  thon  art  good-natur(^,  and 


sing 
_  „  .  and  1  think 

lovest  this  crony  of  thine.  It  stands  awkwardly  with  us  and 
him  just  now,'  continued  Simon.  '  Thou  knowest  there  hath 
been  some  talk  ot  marriage  between  my  daughter  Catharine  and 
Henry  Gow  ? ' 

'I  have  heard  some  such  song  since  St.  Valentine's  Morn. 
Ah  :  he  that  shall  win  the  Fair  Maid  of  Perth  must  be  a  happy 
man  ;  and  yet  marriage  spoils  many  a  pretty  fellow.  I  myself 
somewhat  regret ' 

'  Prithee,  trtice  with  thy  regrets  for  the  present,  man,'  inter- 
rupted the  glover,  somewhat  peevishly.  •  You  must  know,  Oliver, 
that  some  of  these  talking  women,  who  I  think  make  all  the 
business  of  the  world  their  own,  have  accused  Henry  of  keeping 
light  company  with  glee-women  and  suchlike.    Catharine  took 
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It  to  heart ;  and  I  held  my  child  insulted,  that  he  had  not 
waited  upon  her  like  a  Valentine,  but  had  thrown  himself  into 
unseemly  sociebr  on  the  very  day  when,  by  ancient  custom,  he 
might  have  had  an  opportunity  to  press  his  interest  with  mv 
daughter.    Therefore,  when  he  came  hither  late  on  the  evenine 
of  St.  Valentine's,  I,  like  a  hasty  old  fool,  bid  him  go  home  to 
the  company  he  had  left,  and  denied  him  admittance.    I  have 
not  seen  him  since,  and  I  begin  to  think  that  I  may  have  been  too 
rash  in  the  matter.     She  is  my  only  child,  and  the  grave  should 
h&ve  her  sooner  than  a  debauchee.      But  I  have  hitherto 
thought  I  kiiow  Henry  Gow  as  if  he  were  my  son.     I  cannot 
think  he  would  use  us  thus,  and  it  may  be  there  are  means  of 
explwning  what  is  laid  to  his  charge.    I  was  led  to  ask  Dwinine 
who  18  said  to  have  saluted  the  smith  while  he  was  walkine 
with  this  choice  mate.    If  I  am  to  believe  his  words,  this  wench 
was  the  smith's  cousin,  Joan  Letham.    But  thou  knowest  that 
the  potter-carrier  ever  speaks  one  language  with  his  visj^e  and 
Mother  with  his  tongua    Now,  thou,  Ohver,  hast  too  little  wit 
—  I  mean,  too  much  honesty  —  to  belie  the  truth,  and  as  Dwinimr 

hinted  that  thou  also  hadst  seen  her ' 

'  I  see  her,  Simon  Glover !  Will  Dwining  say  that  I  saw 
hert' 

'  No,  not  precisely  that ;  but  he  says  you  told  him  you  had 
met  the  smith  thus  aooompanied.' 

'  He  lies,  and  I  will  pound  him  into  a  gallipot ! '  said  Oliver 
Proudfute. 

•  How !    Did  you  never  tell  him,  then,  of  such  a  meeting  ? ' 

'  What  an  if  I  did  ? '  said  the  bonnet-maker.  '  Did  not  he 
swear  that  he  would  never  repeat  again  to  living  mortal  what 
I  communicated  to  him  ?  and  therefore,  in  telling  the  occurrent 
to  you,  he  hath  made  himself  a  liar.' 

'  Thou  didst  not  meet  the  smith,  then,'  said  Simon, '  with 
such  a  loose  baggage  as  &me  reports  1 ' 

'  Lack-a-day,  not  I ;  perhaps  I  did,  perhaps  I  did  not 
Think,  father  Simon  —  I  have  been  a  four-years  married  man, 
and  can  you  expect  me  to  remember  the  turn  of  a  glee- woman's 
ankle,  the  trip  of  her  toe,  the  lace  upon  her  petticoat,  and  such 
toys  ?  No,  1  leave  that  to  unmarried  wags,  like  my  gossip 
Henry.' 

'The  upshot  is,  then,'  said  the  glover,  much  vexed,  'you 
did  meet  him  on  St.  Valentine's  Day  walking  the  public 
streets ' 

'  Not  so,  neighbour ;   I  met  him  in  the  most  distant  and 
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dark  lane  in  Perth,  steerine  full  for  his  own  house,  with  bog 
and  baggage,  which,  t  s  a  gallant  fellow,  he  carried  in  his  arms, 
the  puppy  dog  on  one  and  the  jilt  herself —  and  to  my  thought 
she  was  a  pretty  one  —  hanging  upon  the  other.' 

'Now,  by  good  St  John,'  said  the  glover,  'this  infiuny 
wonld  make  a  Christian  man  renounce  his  &ith,  and  worship 
Mi^ound  in  very  anger  !  But  he  has  seen  the  last  of  my 
daughter.  I  would  rather  she  went  to  the  wild  Highlands 
with  a  bare-legged  cateran  than  wed  with  one  who  could,  at 
such  a  season,  so  broadly  tbrget  honour  and  decency.  Out 
upon  him ! 

'  Tush  —  tush !  father  Simon,'  said  the  liberal-minded  bonnet- 
maker,  '  you  consider  not  the  nature  of  young  blood.  Their 
company  was  not  long,  for  — to  speak  truth,  I  did  keep  a 
little  watch  on  him  —  I  met  him  before  sunrise,  conducting  his 
errant  damsel  to  the  Lady's  Stairs,  that  the  wench  might 
embark  on  the  Tay  from  Perth  ;  and  I  know  for  certainty,  for 
1  made  inquiry,  that  she  sailed  in  a  gabbart  for  Dundee.  So 
you  see  it  was  but  a  slight  escape  of  youth.' 

'And  he  came  here,  said  Simon,  bitterly,  'beseeching  for 
admittance  to  my  daughter,  while  he  had  his  harlot  awaiting 
him  at  home  !  I  had  rather  he  had  slain  a  score  of  men !  It 
skills  not  talking,  least  of  all  to  thee,  Oliver  P  ^udfute,  who, 
if  thou  art  not  such  a  one  as  himself  would  &in  be  thought 
80.    But ' 

'Nay,  think  not  of  it  so  seriously,'  said  Oliver,  who  began 
to  reflect  on  the  mischief  his  tattling  was  likely  to  occasion  to 
his  friend,  and  on  the  conseq^uences  of  Henry  Gow's  displeasure, 
when  he  should  learn  the  disclosure  which  lie  had  made  rather 
in  vanity  of  heart  than  in  evil  intention.  '  Consider,'  he  con- 
tinued, 'that  there  are  follies  belonging  to  youth.  Occasion 
provokes  men  to  such  frolics,  and  confession  wipes  them  off.  I 
care  not  if  I  tell  thee  that,  though  my  wife  be  as  goodly  a 
woman  as  the  city  has,  yet  I  myself ' 

'Peace,  silly  braggart,'  said  the  glover,  in  high  wrath; 
'  thy  loves  and  thy  Imttles  are  alike  apocryphal.  If  thou  must 
needs  lie,  which  I  think  is  thy  nature,  canst  thou  invent  no 
falsehood  that  may  at  least  do  thee  some  credit  ?  Do  I  not 
see  through  thee,  as  I  could  see  the  light  through  the  horn  of 
a  base  lantern  1  Do  I  not  know,  thou  filthy  weaver  of  rotten 
worsted,  that  thou  durst  no  more  cross  the  threshold  of  thy 
own  door,  if  thy  wife  heard  of  thy  naaking  such  a  boast,  than 
thou  darest  cross  naked  weapons  with  a  boy  of  twelve  years 
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old,  who  has  drawn  a  sword  for  the  first  time  of  his  life?   Hv 

The  bonnet-maker,  at  this  threat^  started  as  if  a  cross  W 

bolt  had  whmed  past  his  head  when  least  expect^     Sd  J 

was  with  a  trembling  voice  that  he  replied,  •  I^,  good  feZ 

Glover,  thou  tek^t  too  much  credit  for  thy  grey  hf hT  Co? 

Mder,  good  neighbour,  thou  art  too  old  for  a^young  n  artS 

to  wrangle  wit\    And  in  the  matter  of  my^Maud^lS 

/trust  bee.  for  I  know  no  one  who  would  be^less  willL £ 

thou  to  break  the  peace  of  families.'  ""'gimm 

'Trust  thy  coxcomb  no  longer  with  me,'  said  the  incensed 

glover;  'but  take  thyself,  ancf  the  thing  thou  caU'st  a  hS 

Sldb^tr^;?^  '°"°''"'  '''  "^"*"  ''"^^'^^ 
'  You  have  had  a  merry  Fastem's  Even,  neighbour,'  said  the 

.»i!^'lj°^-5?y   ^^"^   to-nieht!'  said  the  glover.     'J  am 
ajamedsoidleatonpe  as  tline  should  havl  power  to  mo7e 
me  thus.       Idiot  -  beast  -  loose-tongued  coxcSmb ' '  he  ei 
claimed,  throwing  himself  into  a  chair,  as  the  bonnet-maker 
dijpp^red;  'that  a  fellow  made  up  of  lies  should  not  k" 
DM  the  grace  to  frame  one  when  it  might  have  covered  the 
shame  of  a  friend  I    And  I  -  what  am  I.  that  I  sS  Tn  my 
J^retmind  wish  that  such  a  gross  insult  to  me  and  my  H 
had  been  glossed  over!    Yet  such  was  my  opinion  of  Henn 
«^«iJL^'"^^  have  wiUingl^,  believed  the  «o^st  figmeSe 
swaggering  ass  could  have  invented.    Wefl.  it  skills  not  think- 
im  ot  It    Our  honest  name  must  be  maintained,  though  every- 
tbiM  else  should  go  to  ruin.'  ^ 

finf^lV^f  fr  *■  *h"8  moralised  on  the  unwelcome  confirma- 
tion of  the  tale  he  wished  to  think  untrue,  the  expelled  morrice- 
dancer  had  leisure,  in  the  composing  air  of  a  cool  and  dark 
l<ebruary  night,  to  meditate  on  the  consequences  of  the  glover's 
unrestrained  anger.  ^ 

Han^*w  ^8  nothing,'  he  bethought  himself,  'to  the  wtuth  of 
Henry  Wynd,  who  hath  billed  a  man  for  much  less  than  placing 
displeasure  betwixt  hira  and  Catharine,  as  well  as  her  fieiy 
old  father.  Certainly  I  were  better  have  denied  evernhing. 
But  the  humour  of  seeming  a  knowing  gallant,  as  in  truth  I 

Tja"I^  '?''®'^r!i.'"®\c%«  ^  ^«*  SO  to  finish  the  revel  at 
the  Unflm  ?    But  then  Maudie  will  rampaugo  ou  my  return- 
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ay,  and  this  being  holiday  even,  I  may  claim  a  privilege.  I 
have  it :  I  will  not  to  the  Griffin  —  I  will  to  the  smith's,  who 
must  be  at  home,  since  no  one  hath  seen  him  this  day  amid  the 
revel  1  will  endeavour  to  make  peace  with  him,  and  offer  my 
intercession  with  the  glover.  Harry  is  a  simple,  downright  fellow, 
and  though  I  think  he  is  my  better  in  a  broil,  yet  in  discourse 
I  can  turn  him  my  own  way.  The  streets  are  now  quiet,  the 
night,  too,  is  dark,  and  I  may  step  aside  if  I  meet  any  rioters. 
I  will  to  the  smith's,  and,  securing  him  for  my  friend,  I  care 
little  for  old  Simon.  St  Ringan  bear  me  well  through  this  night, 
and  1  will  clip  my  tongue  out  ere  it  shall  run  mv  head  into  such 
peril  again  !  Yonder  old  fellow,  when  his  blood  was  up,  looked 
more  like  a  carver  of  buff-jerkins  than  a  clipper  of  kid  gloves.' 

With  these  reflections,  the  puissant  Oliver  walked  swiftly, 
yet  with  as  little  noise  as  possible,  towards  the  wynd  in  which 
the  smith,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  had  his  habitation.  But 
his  evil  fortune  had  not  ceased  to  pursue  him.  As  be  turned 
into  the  High,  or  principal.  Street,  he  heard  a  burst  of  music 
very  near  him,  followed  by  a  loud  shout. 

'  .My  merry  mates,  the  morrice-dancers,'  thought  he ;  '  I 
vvui'd  know  old  Jeremy's  rebeck  among  an  hundred.  I  will 
venture  across  the  street  ere  they  pass  on ;  if  I  am  espied,  I 
shall  have  the  renown  of  some  private  quest,  which  may  do  me 
honour  as  a  roving  blade.' 

With  these  longings  for  distinction  among  the  gay  and 
gallant,  combated,  however,  internally,  by  more  prudential  con- 
siderations, the  bonnet-maker  made  an  attempt  to  cross  the 
street.  But  the  revellers,  whoever  they  might  be,  were  accom- 
panied by  torches,  tho  flash  of  which  fell  upon  Oliver,  whose 
light-coloured  habit  made  him  the  more  distinctly  visible.  The 
general  shout  of  '  A  prize  —  a  prize '  overcame  the  noise  of  the 
minstrel,  and  before  the  bonnet-maker  could  determine  whether 
it  were  better  to  stand  or  fly,  two  active  young  men,  clad  in 
fantastic  masking  habits,  resembling  wild  men,  and  holding 
great  clubs,  seized  upon  him,  saying,  in  a  tragical  tone,  'Yield 
thee,  man  of  bells  and  bombast  —  yield  thee,  rescue  or  no  rescue, 
or  truly  thou  art  but  a  dead  morrice- dancer.' 

'Tu  whom  shall  I  yield  me  ? '  said  the  bonnet-maker,  with  a 
faltering  voice  ;  for,  though  he  saw  he  had  to  do  with  a  party 
of  mummers  who  were  a-ioot  for  pleasure,  yet  he  observed  at 
the  same  time  that  they  were  far  above  his  class,  and  he  lost 
the  audacity  necessary  to  support  his  part  in  a  game  where  the 
mferiur  was  likely  to  come  by  the  worst. 
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'Dost  thou  parley,  slave?'  answered  one  of  the  maskers 
'and  mast  I  show  thee  that  thou  art  a  captive,  by  ffivinir  tli»' 
incontinently  the  bastinado  t'  i'    ^    y  b    "j,  mee 

•By  no  means,  puLisant  man  of  Ind,'  said  the  bonnet  maker 
'  lo,  I  am  confonnable  to  your  pleasure.'  ' 

•  Come,  then,'  said  those  who  had  arrested  him  — '  come  and 
do  homage  to  the  Emperor  of  Mimes,  King  of  Caperers,  and 
Grand  Duke  of  the  Dark  Hours,  and  explain  by  what  right 
thou  art  so  presumptuous  as  to  prance  and  jingle,  and  wear  out 
shoe-leather,  within  his  dominions  without  pa)ring  him  tribute. 
Know'st  thou  not  thou  hast  incurred  the  pains  of  high-treason  I 

'  That  were  hard,  methinks,'  said  poor  Oliver,  '  since  I  knew 
not  that  his  Grace  exercised  the  government  this  evening.  But 
I  am  willing  to  redeem  the  forfeit,  if  the  purse  of  a  poor 
bonnet-maker  may,  by  the  mulct  of  a  gallon  of  wine,  or  some 
such  matter.' 

'Bring  him  before  the  emperor,'  was  the  universal  cry;  and 
the  morrice-dancer  was  placed  before  a  slight,  but  easy  and 
handsome,  figure  of  a  young  man,  splendidly  attired,  having  a 
cincture  and  tiara  of  peacock's  feathers,  then  brought  from  the 
East  as  a  marvellous  rarity ;  a  short  jacket  and  under  dress  of 
leopard's  skin  fitted  closely  the  rest  of  his  person,  wliich  was 
attired  in  flesh-colcured  silk,  so  as  to  resemble  the  ordinan- 
idea  of  an  Indian  prince.  He  wore  sandals,  fastened  on  witL 
ribands  of  scarlet  silk,  and  held  in  his  hand  a  sort  of  fan,  such 
as  ladies  then  used,  composed  of  the  same  feathers,  assembled 
into  a  plume  or  tuft. 

'What  mister  wight  have  we  here,'  said  the  Indian  chief, 
'  who  dares  to  tie  the  bells  of  a  morrice  on  the  ankles  of  a  dull 
ass  t  Hark  ye,  friend,  yotir  dress  should  make  you  a  subject 
of  ours,  since  our  empire  extends  over  all  Merryland,  includinj; 
mimes  and  minstrels  of  every  description.  What,  tongue-tied ! 
He  lacks  wine  ;  minister  to  him  our  nutshell  full  of  sack.' 

A  huge  calabash  full  of  sack  was  offered  to  the  lips  of  the 
supplicant,  while  this  prince  of  revellers  exhorted  him 

'  Crack  me  this  nut,  and  do  it  handsomely,  and  without  wry 
&ces.' 

But,  however  Oliver  might  have  relished  a  moderate  sip  of 
the  same  good  wine,  he  was  terrified  at  the  quantity  he  was 
required  to  deal  with.  He  drank  a  draught,  and  then  entreated 
for  mercy. 

'  So  please  your  princedom,  I  have  yet  far  to  go,  and  if  I 
were  to  swallow  your  Grace's  bounty,  for  which  accept  my 
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dutiful  thanks,  I  should  not  be  able  to  stride  over  the  next 


'Art  thou  in  case  to  bear  thvself  like  a  galliard  t  Now,  cut 
mea  caper — ha!  one — two — three — admirable!  Again — give 
him  the  spur  (here  a  satellite  of  the  Indian  gave  Oliver  a  sbght 
touch  with  his  sword).  Nay,  that  is  best  of  all :  he  sprang 
like  a  cat  in  a  gutter.  Tender  him  the  nut  once  more ;  nay, 
DO  compulsion,  he  has  paid  forfeit,  and  deserves  not  only  free 
dismissal  but  reward.  Kneel  down  —  kneel,  and  arise  Sir 
Knight  of  the  Calabash  !  What  is  thy  name  f  And  one  of 
you  lend  me  a  rapier.' 

•Oliver,  may  it  please  your  honour  —  I  mean  your  princi- 
pality.' 

'Oliver,  man!    Nay,  then  thou  art    one  of   the  "donze 

?!er8  "  already,  and  fate  has  forestalled  our  intended  promotion. 
et  rise  up,  sweet  Sir  Oliver  Thatchpate,  Knight  of  the  honour- 
able order  of  the  Pumpkin  —  rise  up,  in  the  name  of  nonsense, 
and  begone  about  thine  own  concerns,  and  the  devil  go  with 
thee.' 

So  saying,  the  prince  of  the  revels  bestowed  a  smart  blow 
with  the  flat  of  the  weapon  across  the  bonnet-maker's  shoulders, 
who  sprung  to  his  feet  with  more  alacrity  of  motion  than  he 
had  hitherto  displayed,  and,  accelerated  by  the  laugh  and 
halloo  which  arose  behind  him,  arrived  at  the  smith's  house 
liefore  he  stopped,  with  the  same  speed  with  which  a  hunted 
fu.x  makes  for  his  den. 

It  was  not  till  th  affrighted  bonnet- maker  had  struck  a 
Uow  on  the  door  that  he  recollected  he  ought  to  have  be- 
thought himself  beforehand  in  what  manner  he  was  to  present 
himself  before  Henry,  and  obtain  his  forgiveness  for  his  rash 
communications  to  bimon  Glover.  No  one  answered  to  his 
first  knock,  and,  perhaps,  as  these  reflections  arose  in  the 
momentary  pause  of  recollection  which  circumstances  per- 
mitted, the  perplexed  bonnet-maker  might  have  flinched  from 
liis  purpose,  and  made  bis  retreat  to  his  own  premises,  without 
venturing  upon  the  interview  which  he  had  purposed.  But  a 
ilistant  strain  of  minstrelsy  revived  his  apprehensions  of  falling 
nnce  more  into  the  hands  of  the  gay  maskers  from  whom  he 
had  escaped,  and  he  renewed  liis  summons  on  the  door  of  the 
smith's  (Iwellinff  with  a  hurried,  though  faltering,  hand.  He 
was  then  appalled  by  the  deep,  yet  not  unmusical,  voice  of 
Henry  Gnw,  who  answered  from  within  —  'Who  calls  at  this 
hour,  anil  what  is  it  that  you  want  ? ' 
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*It  w  I  — Oliver  Proudfute,'  replied  the  bonnet-maker  M 
nave  a  meny  jest  to  tell  you,  gossip  Henry.'  ' 

^  'Carry  thy  foolery  to  some  other  market  I  am  in  no 
jeetaDff  humour,  said  Henry.  'Go  hence ;  I  wiU  see  no  one 
to-night  * 

,   'Bu^gossip— good  gossip,'  answered  the  martialist  Bithout 
1  Ma  beset  with  villains,  and  beg  the  shelter  of  your  roof 
Fool  that  thou  art!'  replied  Henry;  'no  dunghill  cork 
the  most  recreant  that  has  fought  this  Pastern's  Eve,  would 
ruffle  his  feathers  at  such  a  craven  as  thou ! ' 

At  this  moment  another  strain  of  minstrelsy,  and  as  the 
bonnet-maker  conceited,  one  which  approached  much  nearer 
goaded  his  apprehensions  to  the  uttermost ;  and  in  a  voice  the 
tones  of  which  expressed  the  undisguised  extremity  of  instant 
fear  he  exclaimed  — 

Tji'^!^*?®!*'^®  5*"  ?'"'  oW  gossipred,  and  for  the  love  of  Our 
Blessed  Lady,  admit  me,  Henry,  if  you  would  not  have  me 
Bou  hiLw^^  corpse  at  thy  door,  skin  by  the  bloody-minded 

•That  would  be  a  shame  to  me,'  thought  the  good  natured 
smith;  and  sooth  to  say,  his  peril  may  be  real.  There  are 
rovmg  hawks  that  will  strike  at  a  sparrow  as  soon  as  a  heron ' 

With  these  reflections,  half-muttered,  half-spoken,  Henry 
undid  his  well-lastened  door,  proposing  to  reconnoitre  the 
reality  of  the  danger  before  he  permitted  his  unwelcome  guest 
to  enter  the  house.  But  as  he  looked  abroad  to  ascertain  how 
matters  stood,  Oliver  bolted  in  like  a  scared  deer  into  a  thicket 
and  harbourefl  himself  by  the  smith's  kitehen  fire  before  Henry 
could  look  up  and  down  the  lane,  and  satisfy  himself  there 
were  no  enemies  in  pursuit  of  the  apprehensive  fugitive  He 
secured  his  door,  therefore,  and  returned  into  the  kitchen, 
displea^d  that  he  had  suffered  his  gloomy  solitude  to  be 
intruded  upon  by  sympathising  with  apprehensions  which  he 
thought  he  might  have  known  were  so  eaaily  excited  as  those 
of  his  timid  townsman. 

'  How  now  I '  he  said,  coldly  enough,  when  he  saw  the 
bonnet-maker  calmly  seated  by  his  hearth.  'What  foolish 
revel  IS  this.  Master  Oliver  ?    I  see  no  one  near  to  harm  you.' 

liive  me  a  dnnk,  kind  gossip,'  said  Oliver  :  '  I  am  choked 
with  the  haste  1  have  made  to  come  hither.' 

•  'i^u®  ^^^^i  ^^^  ^^^U,  'that  this  shall  be  no  revel  night 
in  this  house  :  I  am  in  my  work-day  clothes,  as  you  see,  and 
keep  fost,  as  I  have  reason,  instead  of  holiday.    You  have  had 
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holiday  evening, 
more  ale  or  wine 


for  yon  speak  thick 
you  must  go  else- 


wusail  enough  for  the 
already.     If  you  wish 
where.' 

'I  have  had  over-much  wassail  already,'  said  poor  Oliver, 
'and  have  been  weilnigh  drowned  in  it  That  accursed  cala- 
bagh !  A  draught  of  water,  kind  gossip  —  you  will  not  surely 
let  me  ask  for  that  in  vain  1  or,  if  it  is  your  will,  a  cup  of  cold 
gmftll  ale. 

'Nay,  if  that  be  all,'  said  Henry,  'it  shall  not  be  lacking. 
But  it  must  have  been  much  which  brought  thee  to  the  pass 
of  asking  for  either.' 

So  saying,  he  filled  a  ouart  flagon  firom  a  barrel  that  stood 
ni^h,  and  presented  it  to  his  guest.  Oliver  et^erlv  accepted  it, 
raised  it  to_  his  head  with  a  trembling  hand,  imbibed  tne  con- 
tents with  lips  which  quivered  with  emotion,  and,  though  the 
potation  was  as  thin  as  he  had  requested,  so  much  was  he 
exhausted  with  the  combined  fears  of  alarm  and  of  former 
revelry,  that,  when  he  placed  the  flagon  on  the  oak  table,  he 
tttt<^rea  a  deep  sigh  oi  satisfiiction,  and  remained  silent 

'Well,  now  you  have  had  your  draught,  gossip,'  said  the 
smith,  '  what  is  it  you  want  ?  Where  are  those  that  threatened 
you  ?    I  could  see  no  one.' 

'No  — but  there  were  twenty  chased  me  into  the  wynd,' 
said  Oliver.  '  But  when  they  saw  us  together,  you  know  they 
lost  the  courage  that  brought  all  of  them  upon  one  of  us.' 

'  Nay,  do  not  trifle,  friend  Oliver,'  replied  his  host ;  '  my  mood 
lies  not  that  way.' 

'  1  jest  not,  by  St  John  of  Perth.  I  have  been  stayed  and 
foully  outraged  (gliding  his  hand  sensitively  over  the  place 
affected)  by  mad  David  of  Rothsay,  roaring  Ramorny,  and  the 
rest  of  them.    They  made  me  drink  a  firkin  of  Malvoisie.' 

'Thou  speakest  folly,  man.  Ramorny  is  sick  nigh  to  death, 
as  the  potter-carrier  everyTvhere  reports  :  they  and  he  cannot 
surely  nse  at  midnight  to  do  such  frolics.' 

'1  cannot  tell,'  replied  Oliver;  'but  I  saw  the  party  by 
torch-light,  and  I  can  make  bodily  oath  to  the  bonnets  I  made 
for  them  since  last  Innocents'.  They  are  of  a  quaint  device, 
and  I  should  know  my  own  stitch.' 

'Well,  thou  mayst  have  had  wrong,'  answered  Henry.  'If 
thou  art  in  real  danger,  I  will  cause  them  get  a  bed  for  thee 
here.  But  you  must  fill  it  presently,  for  I  am  not  in  the 
humour  of  talking.' 

'  Nay,  I  would  thank  thee  for  my  quarters  for  a  night,  only 
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my  Maudie  will  be  aiu^r^  —  that  is,  not  angry,  for  that  I  cat« 
not  for  —  but  the  truth  is,  she  is  o?er-anxious  on  a  revel  niaht 
like  this,  knowing  my  humour  is  like  thine  for  a  word  mH 
a  blow.' 

'  Why,  then,  fp  home,'  said  the  smith,  'and  show  her  that 
her  treasure  is  m  safety,  Master  Oliver ;  the  streets  are  quiet, 
and,  to  speak  a  blunt  wr  i,  I  would  be  alone.' 

'  Najr,  but  I  have  thinjjs  to  speak  with  thee  about  of  moment,' 
reoUed  Oliver,  who,  afraid  to  stay,  seemed  yet  unwilling  to  go. 
'  There  has  been  a  stir  in  our  city  council  about  the  affair  of 
St  Valentine's  Even.  The  provost  told  me  not  four  houR 
sinoe,  that  the  Douglas  and  he  had  agreed  that  the  feud  should 
be  decided  by  a  yeoman  on  either  part,  and  that  our  acquaint- 
ance, the  Devil's  Dick,  was  to  wave  his  gentry,  and  take  up 
the  cause  for  Douglas  and  the  nobles,  and  that  you  or  I  should 
fight  for  the  Fair  City.  Now,  though  I  am  the  elder  buiyess, 
yet  I  am  willing  for  the  love  and  kindness  we  have  always 
borne  to  each  other,  to  give  thee  the  precedence,  and  content 
myself  with  the  humbler  office  of  stickler.' » 

Henry  Smith,  though  ansry,  could  scarce  forbear  a  smile. 

'  If  it  is  that  which  breaks  thy  quiet,  and  keeps  thee  out  of 
thy  bed  at  midnight,  I  will  make  the  matter  easy.  Thou  shalt 
not  lose  the  advantage  offered  thee.  I  have  fought  a  .score  of 
duels  —  fer,  fiir  too  many.  Thou  hast,  I  think,  only  encountered 
with  thy  wooden  soldan :  it  were  unjust  —  unfeir  —  unkind  —  in 
me  to  abuse  thy  friendly  offer.  So  go  home,  good  fellow,  and 
let  not  the  fear  of  losing  honour  disturb*  thy  slumbers.  Rest 
assured  that  thou  shalt  answer  the  challenge,  as  good  right 
thou  hast,  havine  had  injury  from  this  rough-rider.' 

'  Gramercy,  and  thank  thee  kindly,'  said  Oliver,  much  em- 
barrassed by  his  friend's  unexpected  deference  ;  '  thou  art  the 
good  friend  I  have  always  thought  thee.  B-^.  I  have  as  much 
friendship  for  Henry  Smith  as  he  for  01  •  Proudfute.  I 
swear  by  St.  John,  I  will  not  fight  in  this  »,  i-rel  to  thy  preju- 
dice; so,  having  said  so,  I  am  beyond  the  '  achof  temptation, 
since  thou  wouldst  not  have  me  mansworu,  though  it  were  to 
fight  twenty  duels.' 

'Hark  thee,'  said  the  smith,  'acknowledge  thou  art  iiiral, 
Oliver  :  tell  the  honest  truth,  at  once,  otherwise  I  leave  tLoo  to 
make  the  best  of  thy  quarrel.' 

'Nay,  good  gossip,'  replied  the  bonnet-maker,  'thou  knowest 
I  am  never  afiuid     But,  in  sooth,  this  is  a  desperate  ruffian ; 
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and  w  I  have  a  wife — poor  Maudie,  thoa  knowest  —  and  a  small 
frmi'ly,  and  thou 

'  And  I,'  interrupted  Henry,  hastily,  '  have  none,  and  never 
ihsllhave.' 

'Why,  traly,  such  being  the  case,  I  would  rather  thoa 
fought 'st  this  combat  than  I.' 

'Now,  by  our  holidame,  gossip,'  answered  the  smith,  ' thou 
art  easily  gulled !  Know,  thou  sillv  fellow,  that  Sir  Patrick 
Charteris,  who  is  ever  a  merry  man,  hath  but  jested  with  thee. 
Dost  thou  think  he  would  venture  the  honour  of  the  city  on 
thy  head,  or  that  I  would  yield  thee  the  precedence  in  which 
sach  a  matter  was  to  be  ^sputed  ?  Lack-a-day,  go  home,  let 
Maudie  tie  a  warm  nightcap  on  thy  head,  get  thee  a  warm 
breakfast  and  a  cup  of  distilled  waters,  and  thou  wilt  be  in 
case  to-morrow  to  fight  thy  wooden  dromond,  or  soldan,  as 
thou  call'st  him,  the  only  thing  thou  wilt  ever  lay  downright 
blow  upon.' 

'Ay,  say'st  thou  so,  comrade  t '  answered  Oliver,  much 
relieved,  yet  deeming  it  necessary  to  seem  in  part  offended. 
'  I  care  not  for  thy  aogged  humour ;  it  is  well  for  thee  thou 
canst  not  wake  my  patience  to  the  point  of  falling  fouL 
Enough  —  we  are  gossim,  and  this  house  is  thine.  Why  should 
the  two  best  blades  in  Perth  clash  with  each  other  t  What !  I 
know  thy  rugged  humour,  and  can  forgive  it.  But  is  the  feud 
really  soldered  up  1 ' 

'  As  completely  as  ever  hammer  fixed  rivet,'  said  the  smith. 
'  The  town  hath  given  the  Johnstone  a  purse  of  gold,  for  not 
riddinjz  them  of  a  troublesome  fellow  called  Oliver  Proudfute, 
when  he  had  him  at  his  mercy ;  and  this  purse  of  gold  buys 
for  the  provost  the  Sleepless  Isle,  which  the  King  grants  him, 
for  the  King  mys  all  in  the  long-run.  And  thus,  Sir  Patrick 
gets  the  comely  inch  which  is  opposite  to  his  dwelling,  and  all 
honour  is  saved  on  both  sides,  for  what  is  given  to  the  provost 
is  given,  you  understand,  to  the  town.  Besides  all  this,  the 
Douglas  hath  left  Perth  to  march  against  the  Southron,  who, 
men  say,  are  called  into  the  marches  oy  the  false  Earl  of  March. 
So  the  Fair  City  is  quit  of  him  and  his  cumber.' 

'But,  in  St  John's  name,  how  came  all  that  about,'  said 
Oliver,  'and  no  one  spoken  to  about  itt' 

'  Why,  look  thee,  fiiend  Oliver,  this  I  take  to  have  been  the 
case.  The  fellow  whom  I  cropped  of  a  hand  is  now  said  to 
have  been  a  servant  of  Sir  John  Ramomy's,  who  hath  fled  to 
his  motherland  of  Fife,  to  which  Sir  John  himself  is  also  to  be 
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bftiiMiod,  with  fall  consent  of  every  honest  num.  Now,  any 
thiu-  H-hjoh  brings  in  Sir  Johu  lUmornv  touches  a  moj 
greater  man— I  think  Simon  Glover  told  as  much  to  Sir 
Pafai.  k  Oharteris.  If  it  be  as  I  guess,  I  have  reason  to  thank 
H«»-  r ,,  ,ind  all  the  saints  I  stabbed  him  not  upon  the  ladder 
when  I  made  him  prisoiier.' 

•  And  )  t>>o  thank  Heaven  and  all  the  saints,  most  devoutly 

said^Oliv,-     •  I  was  behind  thee,  thou  knowes^  and 

'" '  1  r       of  that,  if  thou  be'st  wise.    There  are  lawn  tu»i„,t 
/^tnl  ^■■^  \)vi  tw,'  Mid  the  smith  :  *  best  not  handle  the  lu  .rsesW 
'"^     All  is  hushed  up  now.' 

f>o  so,'  said  Oliver,  partly  disconcerted,  bat  still 
^  rf>  :p'ie-e<;.  by  the  intelligence  he  received  from  his  N-rter 
infoKiet!  ii'P.)d,  'I  have  reason  to  complain  of  Sir  I 'tnck 
Clutr. -;,  ;,ir  iestin^  with  the  honour  of  an  honest  burge*; 
beJuf'     s  L     :.     .    .vnn   jf  our  town.' 

•I*  >,  Ol'vp  ..  leage  him  to  the  field,  and  he  will  bid  his 
jreom  a  !ou  .  -  Uogs  on  thee.  But  come,  night  wears  apace 
will  V  u  he  f  h  :;%'  ng  ? ' 

'N  I ',  I  t  ul  ,.T  word  more  to  say  to  thee,  gfjod  gmm 
But  1 1  ret,  another  cup  of  your  cold  ale.' 

'  Pest  on  thee  for  a  fool !  Thou  makest  me  wish  thee  where 
cjld  liquors  are  a  scarce  commodity.  There,  swill  the  barrelfil 
an  thou  wilt.' 

Oliver  took  the  second  flagon,  but  drank,  or  rather  seemed 
to  drink,  very  slowly,  in  order  to  gain  time  for  considering 
how  he  should  introduce  his  second  subject  of  conversation, 
which  seemed  rather  delicate  for  the  smith's  present  state  of 
irritability.  At  length,  nothing  better  occurred  to  him  than 
to  plunge  into  the  subject  at  once,  with,  '  I  have  seen  Simon 
Glover  to-day,  gossip.' 

'  Well,'  said  the  smith,  in  a  low,  deep,  and  stem  tone  o( 
voice,  '  and  if  thou  hast,  what  is  that  to  me  ? ' 

•Nothing  —  nothing,"  answered  the  appalled  bonnet-njaknT 
'  Only  I  thought  you  might  like  to  know  that  he  tiuestioiit  i 
me  close  if  I  had  seen  thee  on  St.  Valentine's  Day.  after  the 
uproar  at  the  Doniinican.s',  and  in  what  company  thou  wert.' 

'  And  I  warrant  thou  told'st  him  thou  met'st  me  with  a 
glee- woman  in  the  mirk  loaning  yonder?' 

'  Thou  know'st,  Henry,  I  have  no  giit  at  lying ;  but  I  made 
it  all  up  with  him.' 

'  As  how,  I  pray  you  1 '  said  the  smith. 

'Marry,  thus  — "Father  Simon,"  said  I,  "you  are  an  old 
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yrva,  and  know  not  the  auality  of  as,  in  whose  veins  youth  is 
like  quicksilver.  Yon  think,  now,  he  cares  about  this  mrl," 
.>«id  1,  "  and,  pwhaps,  that  he  has  her  somewhere  here  in  Perth 
in  a  comer  t  No  such  matter ;  I  know,"  said  I,  "and  I  will 
make  oath  to  it,  that  she  left  his  house  early  next  morning  for 
Dundee  "  Ha !  have  I  helped  thee  at  need  ? ' 
'Truly,  I  think  thou  hast,  and  if  anything  could  add  to  my 

£ef  and  vexation  at  this  moment,  it  is  that,  when  I  am  so 
;i)  in  the  mire,  an  as8  like  thee  should  place  his  clumsy  hoof 
on  my  head,  to  sink  me  entirely.  Come,  away  with  thee,  and 
mavst  thou  have  such  luck  as  thy  meddlmc  humour  deserves  • 
and  then,  I  think,  thou  wilt  be  found  with  a  broken  neck  in 
the  next  gutter.  Come,  get  you  out,  or  I  will  put  you  to  the 
iloor  with  head  and  shoulders  forward.' 

'  Ha  —  ha  ! '  exclaimed  Oliver,  laughing  with  some  constiaint  • 
't!  ou  art  such  a  groom  !  But  in  sadness,  gossip  Henry,  wilt 
thou  not  take  a  turn  with  me  to  my  own  house,  in  the  Meal 
Veuiiel .' ' 

'  Cur<e  thee,  no,'  answered  the  smith. 

'1  will  bestow  the  wine  on  thee  if  thou  wilt  gc,'  said  Oliver 

'1  will  bestow  the  cudgel  on  tbi  •  if  thou  stay'st'  said 
Henry. 

'Nay,  then,  I  will  doi:  thy  buff-coat  and  cap  of  steel,  and 
w,,k  with  thy  swashing  step,  and  whistling  thy  pibroch  of 
•  Broken  Bones  at  Loncarty  " ;  and  if  they  take  me  for  thee. 
there  dare  not  r  )ur  of  them  come  near  me.' 

Take  all  or  anything  thou  wilt,  in  the  fiend's  luime!  only 

be  gone.  ' 

'Well    -well,  Hal,  we  shall  meet  when  thou  art  in  better 
binuoiir,  said  Oliver,  who  had  put  t  i  the  dress. 
'  (i     ami  may  I  never  see  thy  coxcombly  face  again  ' 
Oliver  at  last  relieved  his  host  hy  swaggering  off,  imitating, 
it.  well  a,s  he  could,  the  sturdy  step  and  outward  gesture  of  his 
redoubted  coinmnion,  and  whistling,'  a  pibroch,  coini.  sed  ou 
«ie  Pjut  of  the  Danes  at  Lo;:carty,  which  he  had  picked  ui 
trom  Its  being  a  favourite  r.f  the  smith's,  wliom  he  mad-  a 
pouii  of  imitating  a^  far  a.,  he  coidd.     But  as  the  i      K^eiit 
tiiou|h  conceited,  fellow  stepped  out  from  the  entra^.-e  of  the 
wynd,  where  it  communicated  with  the  High  .Street,  he  r»^ceived 
a  blow  from  behind,  against  which  his  liead  |,iH,.e     ;w  no  de- 
ence,  and  he  fell  deatl  upon  the  spot,  ai.  att.  apt  to  mutter 
henaiueat  Henry,  to  whom  he  always  looked  'oi  protection, 
(luiverin-  upon  his  dying  tongue. 
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Kay,  I  will  fit  you  for  a  young  prince. 

FaUlaff. 

E  return  to  the  revellers,  who  had,  half  an  hour  be- 
fore, witnessed,  with  such  loisterous  applause, 
Oliver's  feat  of  agility,  being  the  last  which  the 
poor  bonnet-iUteLjr  was  ever  to  exhibit,  and  at  the  hasty  re 
treat  which  had  followed  it,  animated  by  their  wild  shout. 
After  they  had  laughed  their  fill,  they  passed  on  their  mirthful 
path  in  firolio  and  jubilee,  stopping  and  frightening  Rome  of  the 
people  whom  they  met,  but,  it  must  be  owned,  without  doing 
them  anv  serious  injury,  either  in  their  persons  or  feelings. 
At  length,  tired  with  his  rambles,  their  chief  gave  a  signal  to 
his  merry-men  to  close  around  him. 

'We,  my  brave  hearts  and  wise  counsellors,  are,'  he  said, 
'the  real  king  ^  over  all  in  Scotland  that  is  worth  commaiiiliug. 
We  sway  the  hours  when  the  wine-cup  circulates,  and  when 
beauty  becomes  kind,  when  frolic  is  awake,  and  gravity  snoring 
upon  his  pallet.  We  leave  to  our  vicegerent,  King  Robert,  the 
weary  task  of  controlling  ambitious  nobles,  gratifying  greedy 
clergymen,  subduing  wild  Highlanders,  and  composing  deadlr 
feuds.  And  since  our  empire  is  one  of  joy  and  pleasure,  meet 
it  is  that  we  should  haste  with  all  our  forces  to  the  rescue  u( 
such  as  own  our  isway,  when  they  chance,  by  evil  fortune,  to 
become  ♦^"  prisoners  of  care  and  hypochondriac  malady.  I  speak 
in  relation  cniefly  to  Sir  John,  whom  the  vulgar  call  Rainorny. 
We  have  not  seen  him  since  the  onslaught  of  Curfew  Street, 
and  though  we  know  he  was  somedeal  hurt  in  that  matter,  we 
cannot  see  why  he  should  not  do  homage  in  leal  and  duteoiH 
sort.  Here,  you,  our  Calabash  King-at-arms,  did  you  legally 
summon  Sir  John  to  his  part  of  this  evening's  revels  1 ' 

'  I  did,  my  lord.' 

'And  did  you  acquaint  him  that  we  have  for  this  iiifrht 
suspended  his   sentence    of  banishmer^,   that,   since  higher 
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powers  have  settled  that  part,  we  might  at  least  take  a  mirthful 
leave  of  an  old  friend  1 ' 

'  1 80  delivered  it,  my  lord,'  answered  the  mimic  herald. 

'And  sent  he  not  a  word  in  writing,  he  that  piques  himself 
upon  being  so  great  a  clerk  ? ' 

'He  was  in  bed,  my  lord,  and  I  might  not  see  him.  So  far 
as  I  hear,  he  hath  lived  very  retired,  harmed  with  some  bodily 
bruises,  malcontent  with  vour  Highness 's  displeasure,  and  doubt- 
ing insult  in  the  streets,  he  having  had  a  narrow  escape  (torn  the 
burgesses,  when  the  churls  pursued  him  and  his  two  servants 
into  the  Dominican  convent.  The  servants,  too,  have  been 
removed  to  Fife,  lest  they  should  tell  tales.' 

'  Why,  it  was  wisely  done,'  said  the  Prince,  who,  we  need  not 
inform  the  intelligent  reader,  had  a  better  title  to  be  so  called 
than  arose  from  the  humours  of  the  evening  —  'it  was  pru- 
dently done  to  keep  light-tongued  companions  out  of  the  way. 
But  Sir  John's  absenting  himself  from  our  solemn  revels,  so 
long  before  decreed,  is  nat  mutiny  and  disclamation  of  alle- 
giance. Or,  if  the  knight  be  really  the  prisoner  of  illness  and 
melancholy,  we  must  ourself  grace  him  with  a  visit,  seeing 
there  can  be  no  better  cure  for  those  maladies  than  our  own 
presence,  and  a  gentle  kiss  of  the  calabash.  Forward,  ushei«, 
minstrels,  guard,  and  attendants!  Bear  on  high  the  great 
emblem  of  our  dignity.  Up  with  the  calabash,  I  say !  and  let 
the  merry  men  who  carry  these  firkins,  which  are  to  supply  the 
wine-cup  with  their  life-blood,  be  chosen  with  regard  to  their 
state  of  steadiness.  Their  1  irden  is  weighty  and  precious,  and 
if  the  fault  is  not  in  our  eyes,  they  seem  to  us  to  reel  and 
stagger  more  than  were  desirable.  Now,  move  on,  sirs,  and  let 
our  minstrels  blow  their  blythest  and  boldest. 

On  they  went  with  tipsy  mirth  and  jollity,  the  numerous 
torches  flashing  their  red  Mght  against  the  small  windows  of 
the  narrow  streets,  from  whence  nightcapped  householders,  and 
sometimes  their  wives  to  boot,  peeped  out  by  stealth  to  see 
what  wild  wassail  disturbed  the  peaceful  streets  at  that  un- 
wonU'il  hour.  At  length  the  jolly  train  halted  before  the  door 
of  Sir  John  Ramomy's  house,  which  a  small  court  divided  from 
the  street. 

Here  they  knocked,  thundered,  and  halloo 'd,  with  many  de- 
nunciations of  vengeance  against  the  recusants  who  refused  to 
open  the  gates.  The  least  punishment  threatened  was  impris- 
onment  in  an  empty  hogshead,  within  the  massamore'  of  the 
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Prmoe ;  /  Pastimes'  feudal  palace,  videlicet,  the  ale-cellar.  Bat 
£yiot»  Ramorny's  page,  heard  and  knew  well  the  character  of 
the  introdera  who  Imooked  so  boldly,  and  thought  it  better 
oonsideriiig  his  master's  condition,  to  make  no  answer  at  all,  in 
hopes  that  the  revel  would  pass  on,  than  to  attempt  to  depre- 
odbB  their  proceedings,  which  he  knew  would  be  to  no  purpose. 
His  master's  bedroom  looking  into  a  little  garden,  his  page 
hoped  he  might  not  be  disturbed  by  the  noise ;  and  he  wag 
confident  in  the  strength  of  the  outward  gate,  upon  which  he 
resolved  the^  should  beat  till  thev  tired  themselves,  or  till  the 
tone  of  their  drunken  humour  should  change.  The  revellers 
accordingly  seemed  likely  to  exhaust  themselves  in  the  noise 
they  made  by  shouting  and  beating  the  door,  when  their  mock 
prince  (alas !  too  really  such)  upbraided  them  as  lazy  and  dull 
followers  of  the  god  of  wine  and  of  mirth. 

'Bring  forward,'  he  saidi,  'our  key,  yonder  it  lies,  and  apply 
it  to  this  rebellions  gate.' 

The  key  he  pointed  at  was  a  large  beam  of  wood,  left  on  one 
side  of  the  street,  with  the  usual  neglect  of  order  characteristic 
of  a  Scottish  borough  of  the  period. 

The  shonting  men  of  Ind  instantly  raised  it  in  their  arms, 
and,  supporting  it  by  their  united  strength,  ran  again.st  the 
door  with  such  force,  that  hasp,  hinge,  and  staple  jingled,  and 
gave  fiiir  promise  of  yielding.  Eviot  did  not  cheese  to  wait 
the  extremity  of  this  battery :  he  came  forth  into  the  court 
and  after  some  momentary  questions  for  form's  sake,  caused 
the  porter  to  undo  the  gate,  as  if  he  had  foi  the  first  time 
recognised  the  midnight  visitors. 

'  False  slave  of  an  unfaithful  master,'  said  the  Prince, '  where 
is  our  disloyal  subject.  Sir  John  Ramomy,  who  has  proved 
recreant  to  our  summons?' 

*  My  lord,'  said  Eviot,  bowing  at  once  to  the  real  and  to  the 
assumed  dignity  of  the  leader,  'my  master  is  just  now  very 
much  indisposed  :  he  has  taken  an  opiate  —  and  —  ydtir  Hiffh- 
ness  must  excuse  me  if  I  do  my  duty  to  him  in  saying,  he  can- 
not be  spoken  with  without  danger  of  his  life.' 

'Tush!  tell  me  not  of  danger,  Master  Teviot  — Cheviot - 
Eviot  —  what  i.s  it  they  call  thee  1  But  show  me  th\  nmster's 
chamber,  or  rather  undo  me  the  door  of  his  lodgin?:,  and  I 
will  make  a  good  guess  at  it  myself  Bear  high  the  calabash, 
my  brave  followers,  and  see  that  you  spill  not  a  drop  of 
the  liquor,  which  Dan  Bacchus  has  sent  for  the  cure  of  all 
diseases  of  the  body  and  cares  of  the  iniml.     Advance  it,  I 
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say,  and  let  as  see  the  holy  rind  which  incloses  such  precious 
liquor.' 

The  Prince  made  his  way  into  the  house  accordingly,  and, 
acquainted  with  its  interior,  ran  upstairs,  followed  bv  Eviot, 
in  vain  imploring  silence,  and,  with  the  rest  of  the  rabble  rout, 
burst  into  the  room  of  the  wounded  master  of  the  lodging. 

He  who  has  experienced  the  sensation  of  being  compelled  to 
sleep  in  spite  of  rackine^  bodily  pains,  bjr  the  administration  of 
a  strong  opiate,  and  of  having  been  again  startled  by  noise  and 
violence  out  of  the  unnatural  state  of  insensibility  in  which  he 
had  been  plunged  by  the  potency  of  the  medicine,  may  be  able 
to  imagine  the  confused  and  alarmed  state  of  Sir  John  Ramomy's 
mind,  and  the  agony  of  his  body,  which  acted  and  reacted 
upon  each  other.  If  we  add  to  these  feelings  the  consciousness 
of  a  criminal  command,  sent  forth  and  in  the  act  of  being 
executed,  it  may  give  us  some  idea  of  an  awakening  to  which, 
in  the  mind  of  the  party,  eternal  sleep  would  be  a  far  prefer- 
able doom.  The  groan  which  he  uttered  as  the  first  symptom 
of  returning  sensation  had  something  in  it  so  terrific,  that 
even  the  revellers  were  awed  into  momentary  silence ;  and  as, 
from  the  half-recumbent  posture  in  which  he  had  gone  to 
sleep,  he  looked  around  the  room,  filled  with  fitntastic  shapes, 
rendered  still  more  so  by  his  disturbed  intellects,  he  muttered 
to  himself — 

'  It  is  thus,  then,  after  all,  and  the  legend  is  true !  These 
are  ftends,  and  I  am  condemned  for  ever!  The  fire  is  not 
external,  but  I  feel  it —  I  feel  it  at  my  heart  —  burning  as  if  the 
seven  times  heated  furnaco  were  doing  its  work  within ! ' 

While  he  cast  ghastly  looks  around  him,  and  struggled  to 
recovtr  some  share  of  recollection,  Eviot  approached  the  Prince, 
ami,  falling  on  his  knees,  implored  him  to  allow  the  apartment 
to  be  cleared. 

'It  may,'  he  said,  'cost  my  master  his  life.' 

'Never  fear,  Cheviot,'  replied  the  Duke  of  Rothsay;  'were 
he  at  the  gates  of  death,  here  is  what  should  make  the  tiends 
reliiiijuish  their  prey.     Advance  the  calabash,  my  masters.' 

'It  is  death  for  him  to  taste  it  in  his  present  state,'  said 
Eviot :  'if  he  drinks  wine  he  dies.' 

'Some  one  must  drink  it  for  him  —  he  shall  be  cured  vicari- 
ously ;  and  may  our  great  Dan  Bacchus  deign  to  Sir  John 
Rauiomy  the  comfort,  the  elevation  of  heart,  the  lubrication  of 
lungs,  atul  lij:fhtnes8  of  fancy,  which  are  his  choicest  gifts,  while 
the  faithful  follower,  who  dimfTs  in  his  stead,  shall  have  the 
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qualms,  the  sickness,  the  racking  of  the  nerves,  the  dimness  of 
tne  eyes,  and  the  throbbing  of  the  brain,  with  which  our  great 
master  qualifies  gifts  which  would  else  make  us  too  like  the 
gods.  What  say  you,  Eviot  ?  will  you  be  the  faithful  follower 
that  will  qui^  in  your  lord's  behalf,  and  as  his  representative  1 
Do  this,  and  we  will  hold  ourselves  contented  to  depart,  for, 
methinks,  our  subject  doth  look  something  ghastly.' 

•I  would  do  anything  in  my  slight  power,'  said  Eviot,  'to 
save  my  master  firom  a  draught  which  may  be  bis  death,  and 
your  Grace  from  the  sense  that  you  h«id  occasioned  it.  But 
here  is  one  who  will  perform  the  feat  of  good-will,  and  thank 
your  Highness  to  boot' 

'  Whom  have  we  here '{ '  said  the  Prince,  '  a  butcher,  and  1 
think  fresh  from  his  office.  Do  butchers  plv  their  craft  on 
Pastern's  Eve  t    Fob,  how  he  smells  of  blood ! ' 

This  was  spoken  of  Bonthron,  who,  partly  surprised  at  the 
tomult  in  the  house,  where  he  had  expected  to  find  all  dark 
and  silent,  and  partly  stupid  through  the  wine  which  the 
wretch  had  drunk  in  great  quantities,  stood  in  the  threshold 
of  the  door,  staring  at  the  scene  before  him,  with  his  butf  a«t 
splashed  with  blood,  and  a  bloody  axe  in  his  hand,  exhibiting  a 
gnastly  and  disgusting  spectacle  to  the  revellers,  who  felt,  though 
they  could  not  tell  why,  fear  as  well  as  dislike  at  his  presence. 

As  they  approached  the  calabash  to  this  ungainly  and  tru 
culent-lo(wing  savage,  and  as  he  extended  a  hand  soiled,  as  it 
seemed,  with  blood,  to  grasp  it,  the  Prince  called  out  — 

'  Downstairs  with  him !  let  not  the  wretch  drink  in  our 
presence ;  find  him  some  other  vessel  than  our  holy  calabash, 
the  emblem  of  our  revels :  a  swine's  trough  were  best,  if  it 
oould  be  come  by.  Away  with  him !  let  him  be  drenched  to 
purpose,  in  atonement  for  his  master's  sobriety.  Leave  me 
alone  with  Sir  John  Ramomy  and  his  page ;  by  my  honour,  1 
like  not  yon  ruffian's  looks.' 

The  attendants  of  the  Prince  left  the  apartment,  and  Enot 
alone  remained. 

'  I  fear,'  said  the  Prince,  approaching  the  bed  in  different 
form  firom  that  which  he  had  hitherto  used  — '  I  fear,  my  dear 
Sir  John,  that  this  visit  has  been  unwelcome ;  but  it  is  your 
own  fault  Although  you  know  our  old  wont,  and  were  your- 
self participant  of  our  schemes  for  the  evening,  you  have  not 
come  near  us  since  St.  Valentine's  ;  it  is  now  Fastern's  Even, 
and  the  desertion  is  flat  disobedience  and  treason  to  our  king- 
dom of  mir^  and  the  statutes  of  the  calabash.' 
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Ramorny  raised  his  head,  and  fixed  a  wavering  eye  upon 
the  Prince ;  then  signe<I  to  Eviot  to  give  him  something  to 
drink.  A  large  cup  of  ptisan  was  presented  by  the  page,  which 
the  aick  man  swallowed  with  eager  and  trembling  naste.  He 
then  repeatedly  used  the  stimulating  essence  left  for  the  pur- 
pose by  the  leech,  and  seemed  to  collect  his  scattered  senses. 

'  Let  me  feel  your  pulse,  dear  Ramorny,'  said  the  Prince ; 
'  I  know  something  of  that  craft.  How  !  Do  you  offer  me  the 
left  band,  Sir  John  ]  that  is  neither  according  to  the  rules  of 
medicine  nor  of  courtesy.' 

'The  right  has  already  done  its  last  act  in  your  Highness's 
service,'  muttered  the  patient  in  a  low  and  broken  tone. 

'  How  mean  you  by  that  1 '  said  the  Prince.  '  I  am  aware 
thy  follower.  Black  Quentin,  lost  a  hand ;  but  he  can  steal  with 
the  other  as  much  as  will  bring  him  to  the  gallows,  so  his  &te 
cannot  be  much  altered.' 

'It  is  not  that  fellow  who  has  had  the  loss  in  your  Grace's 
service  :  it  is  I,  John  of  Ramoniy.' 

'  You  ! '  said  the  Prince ;  '  you  jest  with  me,  or  the  opiate 
still  masters  your  reason.' 

'  If  the  juice  of  all  the  poppies  in  Egypt  were  blended  in 
one  draught,'  said  Ramorny,  '  it  would  lose  influence  over  me 
when  I  look  upon  this.'  He  drew  his  right  arm  from  beneath 
the  cover  of  the  bedclothes,  and  extending  it  towards  the 
Prince,  wrapped  as  it  was  in  dressings,  'Were  these  undone 
and  removed,'  he  said,  'your  Highness  would  see  that  a  bloody 
stump  is  all  that  remains  of  a  hand  ever  ready  to  unsheathe  the 
sword  at  your  Grace's  slightest  bidding.' 

Rothsay  started  back  in  horror.  '  This,'  he  said,  •  must  be 
avenged  ! ' 

'It  is  avenged  in  small  part,'  said  Ramorny  —  'that  is,  I 
thought  I  saw  Bonthron  but  now ;  or  was  it  that  the  dream  of 
hell  that  first  arose  in  my  mind  when  I  awakened  summoned 
up  an  imag:  so  congtniial  ?  Eviot,  call  the  miscreant  —  that  is, 
if  he  is  fit  to  appear.' 

Eviot  retired,  and  presently  returned  with  Bonthron,  whom 
he  had  rescued  from  the  penance,  to  I>im  no  uinjleasing  inflic- 
tion, of  a  second  calabash  of  wine,  the  brute  having  gorged  the 
first  without  much  apparent  alteration  in  his  demeanour. 

'Eviot,'  said  the  Prince,  'let  not  that  bea.st  come  nigh  me. 
My  soul  recoils  from  him  in  fear  and  disgust :  there  is  some- 
thing in  his  looks  alien  from  my  nature,  and  which  I  shudder 
at  as  at  a  loathsome  snake,  from  which  my  instinct  revolts.' 
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'  First  hear  him  speak,  my  lord,'  answered  Ramomy ;  '  unks 
a  wine-skin  were  to  talk,  nothing  could  use  fewer  words.  Hast 
thoa  dealt  with  him,  Bonthron  t ' 

The  savage  raised  the  axe  which  he  still  held  in  his  hand. 
and  brought  it  down  again  edgeways. 

'  Good.  How  knew  you  your  man  t  the  night,  I  am  told,  w 
dark.'  ^ 

'  By  sight  and  sound,  garb,  gait,  and  whistla' 

•Bnougl^  vanish!  and,  Evict,  let  him  have  gold  and  wine 
to  his  brutish  contentment.     Vanish  !  and  go  thou  with  him.' 

'  And  whose  df  ith  is  achieved  t '  said  i£e  Prince,  released 
from  the  feelings  of  disgust  and  horror  under  which  he  suffered 
while  the  assassin  Wi*s  m  presence.  *  I  trust  this  is  but  a  jest ' 
Else  must  I  call  it  a  rash  and  savage  deed.  Who  has  had  the 
hard  lot  to  be  butchered  by  that  bloody  and  brutal  slave  ? ' 

'One  little  better  than  himself,'  said  the  patient,  'a  wretched 
artisan,  to  whom,  however,  fete  gave  the  power  of  reducing 
Ramomy  to  a  mutilated  cripple  — a  curse  go  with  his  base 
spirit !  His  miserable  life  is  but  to  my  revenge  what  a  drop  of 
water  would  be  to  a  furnace.  I  must  speak  briefly,  for  my 
idttts  again  wander :  it  is  only  the  necessity  of  the  moment 
which  keeps  them  together,  ns  a  thong  combines  a  handful  of 
arrows.  Yon  are  in  danger,  mv  lord  —  I  speak  it  with  certainty : 
you  have  braved  Douglas,  and  offended  your  uncle,  displeased 
your  father,  though  that  were  a  trifle,  were  it  not  for  the  rest.' 

'I  am  sorry  I  have  displeased  my  fether,'  said  the  Prince, 
entirely  diverted  from  so  msi^ificant  a  thing  as  the  .slaughter 
of  an  artisan  by  the  more  important  subject  touched  upon, 
'  if  indeed  it  be  so.  But  if  I  live,  the  strength  of  the  Douglas 
shall  be  broken,  and  the  craft  of  Albany  shall  little  avail  him!' 

*  Ay  —  (/■ —  if.  My  lord, '  said  Ramomy, '  with  such  opposites 
as  you  have,  you  must  not  rest  upon  \f  or  but :  you  must 
resolve  at  once  to  slay  or  be  slain. 

'How  mean  you,  Ramomy?  your  fever  makes  you  rave,' 
answered  the  Duke  of  Rothsay. 

*  No,  mv  lord,'  said  Ramorny,  '  were  my  frenzy  at  the  highest, 
the  thoughts  that  pass  through  my  mind  at  this  moment  would 
qualify  it  It  may  be  that  regret  for  my  own  loss  has  made 
me  desperate,  that  anxious  thoughts  for  your  Highness 's  safety 
have  made  me  nourish  bold  designs ;  but  I  have  all  the  judgment 
with  which  Heaven  has  gifted  me,  when  I  tell  you  that,  if  ever 
you  would  brook  the  Scottish  crown,  nay,  more,  if  ever  you 
would  see  another  St.  Valentino's  Day,  you  must ' 
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'  What  is  it  that  I  must  do,  Ramorny  t '  said  the  Prince,  with 
an  air  of  dignity ;  '  nothing  unworthy  of  myself  I  hope  t ' 

'Nothing,  certainly,  unworthy  or  misbecoming  a  prince  of 
Scotland,  if  the  blood-stained  annals  of  our  country  tell  the 
tale  truly ;  but  that  which  may  well  shock  the  nerves  of  a 
prince  of  mimes  and  merry-makers.' 

'Thou  art  severe.  Sir  John  Ramomy,'  said  the  Duke  of 
Rothsay,  with  an  air  of  displeasure;  'but  thou  hast  dearly 
bought  a  right  to  censure  us  by  what  thou  baat  lost  in  our 
cause.' 

•My  Lord  of  Rothsay,'  said  the  knight,  'the  chiruiveon  who 
dressed  this  mutiUted  Btuiup  told  me  that  the  more  I  felt  the 
pain  his  knife  and  brand  inflicted,  the  better  was  my  chance  of 
recovery.  I  shall  not,  therelore,  hesitate  to  hurt  your  feelings, 
while  by  doing  so  I  may  be  able  to  bring  you  to  a  sense  of  what 
is  necessary  for  your  safety.  Your  Grace  has  been  the  pupil  of 
mirthful  folly  U>o  long ;  you  must  now  assume  manly  policy, 
or  be  crushed  like  a  butterfly  on  the  bosom  of  the  flower  you 
are  sporting  on.' 

'  1  think  I  knew  your  cast  of  morals.  Sir  John :  you  are 
weary  of  merry  folly  —  the  churchmen  call  it  vice  —  and  long  for 
a  little  serious  cnme.  A  murder,  now,  or  a  massacre,  would 
enhance  the  flavour  of  debauch,  as  the  taste  of  the  olive  gives 
lest  to  wine.  But  my  worst  acts  are  but  merry  malice :  I 
have  no  relish  for  the  bloody  trade,  and  abhor  to  see  or  hear  of 
its  being  acted  even  on  the  meanest  caitiff.  Should  I  ever  fill 
the  throne,  I  suppose,  like  my  father  before  me,  I  must  drop 
my  own  name,  and  be  dubbed  Robert,  in  honour  of  the  Bruce ; 
well,  an  if  it  be  so,  every  Scots  lad  shall  have  his  flagon  in  one 
hand  and  the  other  around  his  lass's  neck,  and  manhood  shall 
be  tried  by  kisses  and  bumpers,  not  by  dirks  and  dourlachs ; 
and  they  shall  write  on  my  grave,  "  Here  lies  Robert,  fourth  of 
his  name.  He  won  not  battles  like  Robert  the  First  He  rose 
not  from  a  count  to  a  king  like  Robert  the  Second.  He  founded 
not  churches  like  Robert  the  Third,  but  was  contented  to  live 
and  die  king  of  good  fellows !  "  Of  all  my  two  centuries  of 
ancestors,  I  would  only  emulate  the  fiune  of' 

Old  King  Coul, 

Who  Lad  a  brown  bowl.' 

*My  gracious  lord,'  said  Ramomy,  'let  me  remind  you  that 
your  joyous  revels  involve  serious  evils.  If  I  had  lost  this 
hand  in  fiL-liting  to  attain  for  your  Grace  some  important  ad 
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▼antage  over  your  too  powerful  enemies,  the  loss  would  nevor 
have  grieved  m&  But  to  be  reduced  from  helmet  and  steel- 
coat  to  bimn  aud  gown  in  a  night-brawl ' 

•Why,  ^ere  again  now.  Sir  John,'  interrupted  the  reckless 
Pnnoe.  'How  canst  thou  be  so  unworthy  as  to  be  for  ever 
flinging  thy  bloody  hand  in  my  face,  as  the  ghost  of  Gask 
hall  threw  hu  head  at  Sir  William  Wallace  ?'  Bethink  thee 
thou  art  more  unreasonable  than  Fawdyon  himself;  for  ffieht 
Wdlaoe  had  swent  his  head  oflF  in  somewhat  a  hasty  humour 
whereas  I  would  gladly  stick  thy  hand  on  again,  were  that 
posmble.  And,  hark  thee,  since  that  cannot  be,  I  will  get  thee 
such  a  substitute  as  the  steel  hand  of  the  old  knight  of  Cars- 
logic,  with  which  he  greeted  his  friends,  caressed  his  wife, 
braved  his  antagonists,  and  did  all  that  might  be  done  by  » 
hand  of  flesh  and  blood,  in  offence  or  defence.  Depend  on  it, 
John  Ramomy,  we  have  much  that  is  superfluous  about  us. 
Man  can  see  with  one  eye,  hear  with  one  ear,  touch  with  one 
hand,  smell  with  one  nostril ;  and  why  we  should  have  two  of 
each,  unless  to  cupply  an  accidental  loss  or  injury,  I  for  one 
am  at  a  loss  to  conceiva' 

Sur  John  Ramomy  turned  from  the  Prince  with  a  low  groan. 

'Nay,  Sir  John,'  said  the  Duke,  '  I  am  quite  8eriou.s.  You 
know  the  truth  touching  the  legend  of  Steel-hand  of  Carslogie 
better  than  I,  since  he  was  your  own  neighbour.  In  lii.s  time 
that  curious  engine  could  only  be  made  in  Rome ;  but  I  will 
wager  an  hundred  merks  with  you  that,  let  the  Perth  armourer 
have  the  use  of  it  for  a  pattern,  Henry  of  the  Wynd  will  execute 
as  complete  an  imitation  as  all  the  smiths  in  Rome  could 
accompfia*'  with  all  the  cardinals  to  bid  a  blessing  on  the 
work.* 

'  I  could  venture  to  accept  your  wager,  my  lord,'  answered 
Bamomy,  bitterly,  'but  there  is  no  time  for  foolery.  You  have 
dismissed  me  from  your  service,  at  command  of  your  uncle  1 ' 

'At  command  of  my  fether,'  answered  the  Prince. 

'Upon  whom  your  uncle's  commands  are  imperative,'  replied 
Ramomy.  '  I  am  a  disgraced  man,  thrown  aside,  as  I  may  now 
fling  awav  my  right-hand  glove,  as  a  thing  useless.  Yet  my 
head  might  help  you,  though  my  hand  be  gone.  Is  your  Grace 
disposed  to  listen  to  me  for  one  word  of  serious  import,  for  I 
am  much  exhausted,  and  'f'A  my  force  sinking  under  me  ? ' 

'Speak  your  pleasure,'  said  the  Prince;  'thy  loss  binds  me 

'  The  passage  referred  to  Ik  perhaps  the  most  poetic- '  one  In  Blind 
Harry  8  Wallace,  Book  v.  170-220. 
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to  hear  thee,  thy  bloody  stump  is  a  sceptre  to  control  me. 
Speak,  then,  but  be  merdfiil  in  thy  strength  of  privilege.' 

'  I  will  be  brief  for  mine  own  sake  as  well  as  thine ;  indeed, 
1  have  but  little  to  say.  Douglas  places  himself  immediately 
at  the  bead  of  his  vassals.  I^  will  assemble,  in  the  name  of 
King  Robert,  thirty  thousand  Borderers,  whom  he  will  shortly 
after  \wA  into  the  interior,  to  demand  that  the  Duke  of  Roth- 
gay  receive,  or  rather  restore,  hif  daughter  to  the  rank  and 
Snvileges  of  his  Duchess.  King  Robert  will  vield  to  any  con- 
itions  which  mav  secure  peace.     What  will  the  Duke  do  1 ' 

'  The  Duke  of  Rothsay  loves  peace,'  said  the  Prince,  haughtily : 
'but  he  never  fiaared  war.  Ere  he  takes  back  yonder  proud 
peat  to  his  table  and  his  bed,  at  the  command  of  her  uther, 
Douglas  must  be  King  of  Scotland.' 

'  Be  it  80 ;  but  even  this  is  the  less  pressing  peril,  especially 
as  it  threatens  open  violence,  for  the  Douglas  works  not  in 
secret.' 

'What  is  there  which  presses,  and  keeps  us  awake  at  this 
late  hour?  I  am  a  weaiy  man,  thou  a  wounded  one,  and  the 
very  tapers  are  blinking,  as  if  tired  of  our  conference.' 

'  Tell  me,  then,  who  is  it  that  rules  this  kingdom  of  Scotland  t ' 
said  Ra  i.dTny.^ 

'Robert,  third  of  the  name,'  said  the  Prince,  raising  his 
bonnet  as  he  spoke ;  'and  long  may  he  sway  the  sceptre  ! 

'True, and  amen,'  answered  Ramomy ;  'but  who  sways  King 
Robert,  and  dictates  almost  every  measure  which  the  good  Kiug 
pursues  1 ' 

'  My  Lord  of  Albany,  you  would  say,'  repH3d  the  Prince. 
'  Yes,  it  is  true  my  father  is  guided  almost  entirely  by  the 
counsels  of  his  brother ;  nor  can  we  blame  him  in  our  con- 
sciences. Sir  John  Ramomy,  for  little  help  hath  he  had  from 
his  son.' 

'  Let  us  help  him  now,  my  lord,'  said  Ramomy.  '  I  am 
possessor  of  a  dreadful  secret :  Albany  hath  been  trafficking 
with  me,  to  join  him  in  taking  your  Grace's  life !  He  offers  full 
pardon  for  the  past,  high  favour  for  the  future.'  . 

'  How,  man  —  my  life  t  I  trust,  though,  thou  dost  only  mean 
my  kinj.'dom  ?  It  were  impious  !  He  is  my  father's  brother  — 
they  sat  on  the  knees  of  the  same  fiither  —  lay  in  the  bosom  of 
the  same  mother.  Out  on  thee,  man,  what  follies  they  make 
thy  sick-bed  believe  !  * 

'  Believe,  indeed ! '  said  Ramomy.  '  It  is  new  to  me  to  be 
termed  credulous.     But  the  man  through  whom  Albany  com- 
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as  be  bnte  at  mischief -even  the  medicamenta  which  ^ 
P'?^.**^  *'^"  *^"**'  J**^®  »  «»««h  of  poison.'  '^ 

I'nsh .  such  a  slave  would  slander  a  saint.'  reitlip,!  tk. 
Pnnoe.    'Thou  art  duped  for  once,  RamomrBW  as  th 
art.    My  uncle  of  Albany  is  ambUious.  an/ wou7d  IS^" 
himself  and  for  his  house  a  Urger  portion  of  power  a.ulw^tb 
Jail  he  ought  m  re««on  to  de8ire.*^But  to  suppose    e  wou 

dethrone  or  slay  his  brother's  son Fie,  Raiorav '  ,m?  J^ 

not  to  quote  the  old  saw.  that  evil  doers  are  ^hTLC  X 
IS  your  suspicion,  not  your  knowledge,  which  sp.  «ks ' 
Th/n  ^TtZ  ^*^y  ^°'"i«*-  ^  ^»  f*^*  it  to  an  issue 
tousness.  Your  Hisrhness  is,  it  may  be,  more  beloved  than  -!• 
.Ttf^^  ft?^  T*''^  ^,"°**  «*'"'y  fi^ed  »P  the  blank - 
iuSSn^  '""  ^''"^"'^    ^*  ^  ^  ^  *«"''•  ''«"« it. 

.J^i!?^'5*i?  yajooniy,  'you  are  more  beloved  than  vou 
are  feared,  and  that  is  no  safe  condition  for  a  prince.  But  Z 
me  your  honour  and  knightly  word  that  yoS  will  not  reS 

SMfnet  to  engage  friends  in  your  name,  and  the  Duke  ..C  AlBam 
shall  not  a^ume  authority  in  this  court  till  the  wa-.terl  Z 
Sii  rf  *!r°»?**«?  t^»  stump  shall  be  again  unite<l  to  t 
bodvj  and  actaxg  in  obedience  to  the  dictateTof  my  mind ' 

-aid^h^  P;^'l.'t;T"  *"  "'"  '"'  '"''^  "  "^■'^'  "'^'' 
'Pie,  my  lord,  at  no  rate.  Blood  need  not  be  shed •  life 
S  K-r^t  ^  extinguished,  of  it^lf.  For  want  of  irim- 
mmg  It  with  fresh  oil  or  screening  it  from  a  breath  ..f  wind, 
the  .qoivennc  light  will  die  in  the  socket.  To  suffer  a  man  to 
die  IS  not  to  kill  him.' 

^nlS^lvT^  ^  ^''^^''^  *^*  P^^'^'y-  Well,  then,  suppose  my 
uncle  Albany  does  not  continue  to  live -I  think  that  niu.t  li 
the  phrase --who  then  rules  the  court  of  Scotland?' 

.  fha^^l^  -iJ^^'^^'  V^i.  ?°'®?*'  ^'^"^e'  an^l  authority  of 
tte  most  mighty  David.  Duke  of  Rothsay,  Lieutenant  of  the 
Kingdom,  and  alter  ego;  in  whose  iavour,  indeed,  the  g.xxl 
Kmg  weaned  with  the  fatigues  and  troubles  of  s..vciei™ty 
WUJ,  1  guess,  be  well  disposed  to  abdicate.  So  ion-'  live  our 
wave  young  monarch.  King  David  the  Third  I 

Ille  manu  fortis 

Anglis  ludebit  in  hortis.' 
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•Aod  o«ir  {atbor  and  predecessor,'  saiti  Rothsay,  'will  be 
continue  to  live  to  pnvy  for  us,  as  our  beadsman,  by  whose 
fcvour  he  holds  the  privilege  of  laying  his  grey  hairs  in  the 
gmre  as  soon,  and  no  earlier,  than  the  course  of  nature  per- 
mits ;  or  must  he  also  encounter  some  of  those  n^ligenoes  in 
oonsequence  of  which  men  cease  to  continue  to  live,  and  exchange 
the  limits  of  a  prismi,  or  of  a  convent  resembling  one,  for  the 
dark  and  tranouil  cell,  where  the  pri&sts  say  that  the  wicked 
cnM  from  trouoling  and  the  weary  are  at  rest  1 ' 

'You  speak  in  jest,  ny  lord,'  replied  Ramomy :  'to  harm 
the  good  old  King  ware  equally  unnatural  and  impolitic' 

'Why  shrink  from  that,  man,  when  thy  whole  scheme,' 
answered  the  Prince,  in  stem  displeasure,  'is  one  lesson  of 
unnatural  guilt»  mixed  with  short-sighted  ambition  ?  If  the 
King  of  Scotland  can  scarcely  make  nead  against  his  nobles, 
even  now  when  he  can  hold  up  before  them  ui  unsullied  and 
honourable  banner,  who  would  follow  a  prince  that  is  blackened 
with  the  death  of  an  uncle  and  the  imprisonment  of  a  father  ? 
Why,  man,  thy  policy  were  enough  to  revolt  a  heathen  divan, 
to  say  nought  ot  the  council  of  a  Christian  nation.  Thou  wert 
my  tutor,  Ramomy,  and  perhaps  I  might  justly  upbraid  thy 
lessons  and  example  for  some  of  the  follies  which  men  chide  in 
me.  Perhaps,  if  it  had  not  been  for  thee,  I  had  not  been 
standmg  at  midnight  in  this  fool's  guise  (looking  at  his  dress), 
to  hear  an  ambitious  profligate  propose  to  me  the  murder  of  an 
uncle,  the  dethroning  of  the  best  of  fathers.  Since  it  is  my 
fault  as  well  as  thine  that  has  sunk  me  so  deep  in  the  gulf  of 
infamy,  it  were  unjust  that  thou  alone  shouldst  die  for  it  But 
dare  not  to  renew  this  theme  to  me,  on  peril  of  thy  life !  I 
will  proclaim  thee  to  my  father  — to  Albany  —to  Scotland  — 
throughout  its  length  and  breadth  !  As  many  market  crosses 
as  are  in  the  land  shall  have  morsels  of  the  traitor's  carcass, 
who  dare  counsel  such  horrors  to  the  heir  of  Scotland.  Well 
hope  I,  indeed,  that  the  fever  of  thy  wound,  and  the  intoxicat- 
ing influence  of  the  cordials  which  act  on  thy  infirm  brain,  have 
this  ni^ht  operated  on  thee,  rather  than  any  fixed  purpose.' 

'Ill  sooth,  my  lord,'  said  Ramomy,  ' if  I  have  said  anything 
which  could  so  greatly  exasperate  your  Highness,  it  must  have 
been  by  e.xcess  of  zeal,  mingled  with  imbecility  of  understand- 
ing. Surely  I,  of  all  men,  am  least  likely  to  propose  ambitious 
projects  with  a  prospect  of  advantage  to  myself!  Alas!  my 
only  future  views  must  be  to  exchange  lance  and  saddle  for  the 
breviary  and  the  confessional.    The  convent  of  Lindores  must 
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receive  the  manned  and  impovenshed  knight  of  Ratuomv 
who  will  there  have  ample  leisure  to  meditate  upon  the  teit 
"  Put  not  thy  iaith  in  pnnces." '  *^  "'' 

'It  is  a  goodly  purpose,'  said  the  Prince,  'and  we  will  not  be 

teofaiw  to  promote  it    Our  septration,  I  thought,  would  have 

been  but  for  a  time.    It  must  now  be  perpetual.    Ceru»inly 

after  such  talk  as  we  have  held,  it  were  meet  that  we  shouwi 

ive  asunder.    But  the  convent  of  Lindores,  or  whatever  other 

louse  receives  thee,  shall  be  richly  endowed  and  highly  fkvouml 

by  us.    And  now,  Sir  John  of  Ramomy,  sleep  — sleep -aiid 

forget  this  evil-omened  conversation,  in  which  the  fever  of 

disease  and  of  wine  has  rather,  I  trust,  held  colloquy  than  your 

own  proper  thoughts.    Light  to  the  door.  Evict.' 

A  call  from  Eviot  summoned  the  attendants  of  the  Prin.^ 
who  had  been  sleeping  on  the  staircase  and  hall,  exhaiist«i  bv 
the  revels  of  the  evening. 

•Is  thoe  none  amongst  you  sober!'  said  the  Duke  of 
Kotbsay,  disgusted  by  the  appearance  of  his  attendants. 

'Not  a  man  — not  a  man,^  answered  the  followers,  with  n 
drunken  shout ;  '  we  are  none  of  us  traitors  to  the  Emperor  of 
Merry-makers ! 

'And  are  all  of  you  turned  into  brutes,  then?'  said  the 
Pnnce. 

'In  obedience  and  imitation  of  your  Grace,'  answered  one 
fellow;  'or,  if  we  are  a  little  behind  your  Highness,  one  pull 
at  the  pitcher  will ' 

•  Peace,  beast ! '  said  the  Duke  of  Rothsay.  '  Are  there  none 
Of  you  sober,  I  say  ? ' 

'Yes,  my  noble  liege,'  was  the  answer;  'here  is  one  fkke 
brother,  Watkins  the  Englishman.' 

'  Come  hither  then,  Watkins,  and  aid  me  with  a  torch ;  j^ve 
me  a  cloak,  too,  and  another  bonnet,  and  take  away  this 
trumpery,'  throwing  down  his  coronet  of  feathers.  '  I  would  I 
could  throw  off  all  my  follies  as  easily.  English  Wat,  attend 
me  alone,  and  the  rest  of  you  end  your  revelry,  and  doff  your 
mumming  habits.  The  holytide  is  expended,  and  the  fast  ha< 
b^pin.' 

•  Our  monaroh  has  abdicated  sooner  than  usual  this  night,' 
said  one  of  the  revel  rout ;  but  as  the  Prince  gave  no  encourage- 
ment, such  as  happened  for  the  time  to  want  the  \-irtue  of 
sobriety  endeavoured  to  assume  it  as  well  as  they  could,  and 
the  whole  of  the  late  rioters  began  to  adopt  the  aiijtearance 
of  a  set  of  decent  persons,  who,  having  been  surprised  into  iu- 
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toxiofttioD,  Mideavoared  to  diagnise  their  oondition  by  amuminff 
•  douWe  portion  of  fonoality  of  behavionr.  In  the  interim, 
the  Prince,  having  made  a  hasty  r^orm  in  his  dress,  was 
lifted  to  the  dof»r  by  the  only  solJer  man  of  the  company,  bat, 
in  his  progress  thither,  had  welbigh  stumbled  over  the  sleeping 
balk  of  the  brute  Bontbron. 

'How  now !  is  that  vile  bea«t  in  our  way  once  moret'  he 
said,  in  anger  and  disgust.  '  Here,  «ome  of  you,  tos^  this  caitiff 
into  the  liorHe-trough,  tliat  for  once  in  his  life  he  may  be 
washed  clciiii.' 

While  the  train  executed  his  commands,  availing  themselves 
of  a  fountain  which  was  in  the  outer  court,  and  while  Bonthron 
underwent  &  diacipline  which  he  was  incapable  of  resisting,  other- 
wise than  by  some  inarticulate  groans  and  snorts,  like  those  of 
a  dj-ii";  ^>oar,  the  Prince  proceeded  on  hif*  way  to  his  apart- 
ments, in  a  mansion  called  the  Constable's  lodging,  from  the 
house  bein^  the  property  of  the  Earis  of  Errol.  On  the  way, 
to  divert  bis  thoughts  from  the  more  unpleasiuc  matters,  the 
Prince  asked  his  companion  how  he  came  to  be  sober,  when  the 
rest  of  the  party  had  oeen  so  much  overcome  with  liquor. 

'So  please  your  honour's  Grace,'  replied  Engli-h  Wat,  'I 
confes-s  it  was  very  familiar  in  me  t«'be  s..bor  when  it  was 
voiir  Grace's  pleasure  that  your  train  should  l«  mafl  drunk ; 
but  in  respect  they  were  all  Scottishmen  but  myself,  I  thought 
it  argued  no  policy  in  getting  drunken  in  their  company,  seeing 
that  they  only  endure  me  even  when  we  are  all  solwr,  and  if 
the  wine  were  uppermost,  I  might  tell  them  a  piece  of  my 
mind,  and  be  paid  with  as  many  stabs  as  there  are  skenes  in 
the  giHxl  company.' 

'So  it  is  your  purpose  never  to  join  any  of  the  revels  of  our 
household  ? ' 

'Under  fevour,  yes  ;  unless  it  be  your  Grace's  pleasure  that 
the  residue  of  your  train  .should  remain  one  day  sober,  to  admit 
Will  Watkins  to  get  drunk  witiiout  terror  of  his  life.' 

'Such  occasion  may  arrive.  Where  dost  thou  serve. 
Watkins?'  ^ 

'  In  the  stable,  so  please  you.' 

'Let  our  chamberlain  brine  thee  into  the  household,  as  a 
yeoman  of  the  night-watch.  I  like  thy  favour,  and  it  is  some- 
thing to  have  one  sober  fellow  in  the  house,  although  he  is  only 
such  through  the  fear  of  death.  Attend,  therefore,  near  our 
person,  and  thou  shalt  find  sobriety  a  thriving  virtue.' 

Meantime  a  load  of  care  and  fear  added  to  the  distress  of 
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Sir  John  Ramoray's  sksk-ohainber.  His  roflections,  disordered 
as  they  were  by  the  opiate,  fell  into  great  confusion  when  the 
Prince,  in  whose  presence  he  had  suppressed  its  eflfect  by  strong 
resistance,  had  left  the  apartment  His  consciousness,  which 
he  had  possessed  pe^fectiy  during  the  interview,  began  to  be 
very  much  disturbed.  He  felt  a  general  sense  tha:  i  e  had  in- 
curred a  great  danger,  that  he  had  rendered  the  Prince  his 
enemy,  and  that  henad  betrayed  to  him  a  secret  which  might 
affect  bis  own  life.  In  this  state  of  mind  and  body,  it  was  not 
strange  that  he  should  either  dream,  or  else  that  his  diseasied 
organs  should  become  subject  to  that  species  of  phantAsniagoria 
which  is  excited  by  the  use  of  opium.  He  thought  that  the 
shade  of  Queen  Annabella  stood  by  his  bedside,  and  demanded 
the  youth  whom  she  had  placed  under  his  charge,  simple, 
virtuous,  gay,  and  innocent. 

•  Thou  hast  rendered  him  reckless,  dissolute,  and  vicious,' 
said  the  shade  of  pallid  Majesty.  '  Yet  I  thank  thee,  John  of 
Ramomy,  ungrateful  to  me,  felse  to  thy  word,  and  treacheroin 
to  my  hopes.  Thy  hate  shall  counteract  the  evil  which  thy 
friendship  has  done  to  him.  And  well  do  I  hope  that  now  thou 
art  no  longer  his  counsellor,  a  bitter  penance  on  earth  may  pur 
chase  my  ill&ted  child  pardon  and  acceptance  in  a  better 
world.' 

Ramomy  stretched  out  his  arms  after  his  benefactress,  and 
endeavoured  to  express  contrition  and  excuse ;  but  the  counte 
nance  of  the  apparition  became  darker  and  sterner,  till  it  was  no 
longer  that  of  the  late  Queen,  but  presented  the  glwuiy  ami 
haughty  aspect  of  the  Black  Douglas;  then  the  timid  and 
sorrowftil  face  of  King  Robert,  who  seemed  to  mourn  over  tlie 
approaching  dissolution  of  his  royal  house  :  and  then  a  f^onn 
of  fimtastic  features,  partly  hideous,  partly  ludicrous,  which 
tnouod,  and  chattered,  and  twisted  themselves  into  unnatural 
ana  extravagant  forms,  as  if  ridiculing  his  endeavour  to  obtain 
an  exact  idea  of  their  lineaments. 
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A  porple  land,  where  law  secures  not  life. 

Btrom. 

IHE  morning  of  Ash  Wednesday  arose  pale  and  bleak, 
as  usual  at  this  season  in  Scotland,  where  the  worst 
and  most  inclement  weather  often  occurs  in  the  early 
spring  months,  .t  was  a  severe  day  of  frost,  and  the  citizeius 
had  to  sleep  away  the  consequences  of  the  preceding  holiday's 
debauchery.  The  sun  had  therefore  risen  for  an  hour  above 
the  horizon  before  there  was  any  general  appearance  of  life 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Perth,  so  that  it  was  some  time  afcer 
daybreak  when  a  citisen,  going  early  to  mass,  saw  the  body  of 
the  luckless  Oliver  Proudfiite  lying  on  its  face  across  the  kennel 
in  the  manner  in  which  he  had  fallen  under  the  blow,  as  our 
readers  will  easily  imagine,  of  Antony  Bonthron,  the  '  boy  of 
the  belt'  —  that  is,  the  executioner  of  the  pleasure  —  of  John 
of  Ramomy. 

This  early  citizen  was  Allan  Griffin,  so  termed  because  he 
was  master  of  the  Griffin  Inn  ;  and  the  alarm  which  he  raised 
soon  brought  together,  first  straggling  neighbours,  and  by  and 
by  a  concourse  of  citizens.  At  first,  from  the  circumstance  of 
the  well-known  buff-coat  and  the  crimson  feather  in  the  head- 
piece, the  noise  arose  that  it  was  the  stout  smith  that  lay  there 
slain.  This  false  rumour  continued  for  some  time;  for  the 
host  of  the  Griffin,  who  himself  had  been  a  magistrate,  would 
not  permit  the  body  to  be  touched  or  stirred  tiU  Bailie  Craig- 
dallie  arrived,  so  that  the  face  was  not  seen. 

'  This  concerns  the  Fair  City,  my  friends,'  he  said ;  '  and  if 
it  is  the  stout  smith  of  the  Wynd  who  lies  here,  the  man  lives 
not  'n  Perth  who  will  not  risk  land  and  life  to  avenge  him. 
Look  you,  the  villains  have  struck  him  down  behind  his  back, 
for  there  is  not  a  man  within  ten  Scotch  miles  of  Perth;  gentle 
or  seiuple,  Highland  or  Lowland,  that  would  have  met  him  face 
to  &ce  with  such  evil  purpose.    Oh,  brave  men  of  Perth !  the 
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flower  of  your  manhood  has  been  cat  down,  and  that  by  a  base 
and  treacheroos  hand ! ' 

A  wild  cry  of  fury  arose  from  the  people,  who  were  fiist 
awembling. 

'  We  wQl  take  him  on  our  shoulders,'  said  a  strong  butcher 
— '  we  will  carry  him  to  the  King's  presence  at  the  Dominican 
ooBvent' 

'Ay  —  ay,'  answered  a  blacksmith,  'neither  bolt  nor  bar 
shall  keep  us  from  the  King,  neither  monk  nor  mass  shall 
break  our  purpose.  A  better  armourer  never  laid  hammer  on 
anvil! ' 

'  To  the  Dominicans !  —  to  the  Dominicans ! '  shouted  the 
assembled  people. 

'  Bethink  you,  burghers,'  said  another  citizen,  '  our  king  is 
a  good  king,  and  loves  us  like  his  children.  It  is  the  Douglas 
and  the  Duke  of  Albany  that  will  not  let  good  King  Robert 
hear  the  distresses  of  his  people.' 

'  Are  we  to  be  slain  in  our  own  streets  for  the  King's  softness 
of  heart  ? '  said  the  butcher.  '  The  Bruce  did  otherwise.  If 
the  Kinff  will  not  keep  us,  we  will  keep  ourselves.  Ring  the 
bells  backward,  every  toll  of  them  that  is  made  of  metal.  Cr), 
and  spare  not,  St.  Johnston's  hunt  is  up ! '  * 

*Ay,'  cried  another  citizen,  'and  let  us  to  the  holds  of 
Albany  and  the  Douglas,  and  bum  them  to  the  ground.  Let 
the  fires  tell  fej  and  near  that  Perth  knew  how  to  avenge  her 
stout  Henry  Gow.  He  has  fought  a  score  of  times  for  the  Fair 
Citv's  right ;  let  us  show  we  can  fight  once  to  avenge  his  wrong. 
Hulo !  ho !  brave  citizens,  St.  Jolmston's  hunt  is  up ! ' 

This  cry,  the  well-known  rallying  word  amongst  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Perth,  and  seldom  heard  but  on  occasions  of  general 
uproar,  was  echoed  from  voice  to  voice;  and  one  or  two 
neighbouring  steeples,  of  which  the  enraged  citizens  posses.se(l 
themselves,  either  by  consent  of  the  priests  or  in  spite  of  their 
opposition,  began  to  ring  out  the  ominous  alami  notes,  in 
which,  as  the  ordinary  succession  of  the  chimes  was  reversed, 
the  bells  were  said  to  be  rung  backward. 

Still,  as  the  crowd  thickened,  and  the  roar  waxed  more 
universal  and  louder,  Allan  Griffin,  a  burly  man  with  a  deep 
voice,  and  well  respected  among  high  and  low,  kept  his  station 
as  he  bestrode  the  corjise,  and  called  loudly  to  the  multitude  to 
keepback  and  wait  th(!  arrival  of  the  magistrates. 

'We  must  proceed  *iy  order  in  this  matter,  my  ma.sters :  v^ 

'  See  is'ote  36. 
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must  have  our  magiatrates  at  our  head.  They  are  duly  chosen 
and  elected  in  our  town-hall,  good  men  and  true  every  one ; 
we  will  not  be  called  rioters,  or  idle  perturbators  of  the  king's 
peace.  Stand  you  still,  and  make  room,  for  yonder  comes 
fiaUie  Craigdallie,  ay,  and  honest  Simon  Glover,  to  whom  the 
Pair  City  is  so  much  bounden.  Alas  —  alas  !  my  kind  towns- 
men, iiis  beautiful  daughter  was  a  bride  yesternight;  this 
morning  the  Fair  Maid  of  Perth  is  a  widow  before  she  has 
been  a  wife.' 

This  new  theme  of  sjrmpathy  increased  the  rage  and  sorrow 
of  the  crowd  the  more,  as  many  women  now  mingled  with 
them,  who  echoed  back  the  alarm  cry  to  the  men. 

<  Xy  —  ay,  St.  Johnston's  hunt  is  up  !  For  the  Fair  Maid  of 
Perth  and  the  brave  Henry  Gow !  Ud  —  up,  every  one  of  you, 
spare  not  for  your  skin-cutting  !  To  the  stables  !  —  to  the 
stables !  When  the  horse  is  gone  the  man-at-arms  is  useless ; 
cut  off  the  grooms  and  yeomen ;  lame,  maim,  and  stab  the 
horses ;  kill  the  base  8(j[uires  and  pages.  Let  these  proud 
kuights  meet  us  on  their  feet  if  they  dare ! ' 

'  They  dare  not  —  they  dare  not,'  answered  the  men  ;  '  their 
strength  is  in  their  horses  and  armour ;  and  yet  the  haughty 
unci  ungrateful  villains  have  slain  a  man  whose  skill  as  an 
armourer  was  never  matched  in  Milan  or  Venice.  To  arms ! 
—  to  arms,  brave  burghers !    St.  Johnston's  hunt  is  up ! ' 

Amid  this  clamuur,  the  magistrates  and  superior  class  of 
inhabitants  with  difficulty  obtained  room  to  examine  the  body, 
having  with  them  the  town-clerk  to  take  an  official  protocol, 
or,  as  it  is  still  called,  a  precognition,  of  the  condition  m  which 
it  was  found.  To  these  delays  the  multitude  submitted,  with 
a  patience  and  order  which  strongly  marked  the  national  char- 
acter of  a  people  whose  resentment  has  always  been  the  more 
deeply  dangerous,  that  they  will,  without  relaxing  their  deter- 
mination of  vengeance,  submit  with  patience  to  all  delays  which 
are  necessary  to  ensure  its  attainment.  The  multitude,  there- 
fore, received  their  magistrates  with  a  loud  cry,  in  which  the 
thirst  of  revenge  was  announced,  together  with  the  deferential 
welcome  to  the  patrons  by  whose  direction  they  expected  to 
obtain  it  in  right  and  legal  fashion. 

While  these  accents  of  welcome  still  rung  above  the  crowd, 
who  now  filled  the  whole  adjacent  streets,  receiving  and  circu- 
lating a  thousand  varying  reports,  the  fathers  of  the  city  cau.sed 
the  body  to  be  raised  and  more  closely  examined  ;  when  it  was 
instantly  perceived,  and  the  truth  publicly  announced,  that 
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not  the  armouror  of  the  Wynd,  so  highly  and,  aooording  tc  the 
estemed  qoalitiee  of  the  time,  so  justly  popular  among  his 
feUow-citizon^  but  a  man  of  fax  less  gdnend  estimation,  though 
not  wi^ont  his  own  value  in  sooietr,  lay  murdered  before  them 
—  the  bridt  bcmnet-makor,  Oliver  Prondfute.  The  resentment 
oi  tJhe  people  had  so  much  tamed  upon  the  general  opinion 
thi^  tMir  frank  and  brave  champion,  Henry  Oow,  wai«  the 
slaughtered  person,  that  the  oontntdiotion  of  the  report  served 
to  cool  the  general  fur^,  although,  if  poor  Oliver  had  Iteen 
recognised  at  first,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  cry  of  vengeance 
woula  have  been  as  unanimous,  though  not  probably  so  furious, 
as  in  the  case  of  Henry  Wynd.^  Tne  first  circulation  of  the 
unexpected  intelligence  even  excited  a  smile  among  the  crowd, 
so  near  are  the  confines  of  the  ludicrous  to  those  of  the  terrible. 

'The  murderers  have  without  doubt  taken  him  for  Henry 
Smith,'  said  Griffin,  'which  must  have  been  a  great  comfort 
to  him  in  the  circumstances.' 

But  the  arrival  of  other  persons  on  the  scene  soon  restored 
its  deeply  tragic  character. 

*  8e«  Nott  sr. 


CHAPTER  XIX 


Who  '■  that  that  rings  the  bell  ?    DUhlos,  ho  ! 
The  town  will  rise. 

Othtllo,  Act  II.  Scene  III. 

THE  wild  rumours  which  flew  through  the  town,  speedily 
followed  b^  the  tolling  of  the  alarm  bells,  spread  general 
consternation.  The  nobles  and  knights,  with  their  fol- 
lowers, gathered  in  different  places  of  rendezvous,  where  a 
defence  could  best  be  maintained ;  and  the  alarm  reached  the 
royal  residence,  where  the  young  prince  was  one  of  the  first  to 
aopear,  to  assist,  if  necessary,  in  the  defence  of  the  old  king. 
ITje  scene  of  the  preceding  night  ran  in  his  recollection ;  and, 
remembering  the  blood-stained  %ure  of  Bonthron,  he  conceived, 
though  indistinctly,  that  the  rufton's  action  had  been  connected 
with  this  uproar.  The  subsequent  and  more  interesting  dis- 
course with  Sir  John  Ramomy  had,  however,  been  of  such  an 
L'.pressive  nature  as  to  obliterate  all  traces  of  what  he  had 
vaguely  heard  of  the  bloody  act  of  the  assassin,  excepting  a 
confused  recollection  that  some  one  or  other  haid  been  slain. 
It  was  chiefly  on  his  Other's  account  that  he  had  assumed  arms 
with  his  household  train,  who,  clad  in  bright  armour,  and  bear- 
ing lances  in  their  hands,  made  now  a  figure  very  different  from 
that  of  the  preceding  night,  when  they  appeared  as  intoxicated 
Bacchanalians.  The  kind  old  monarch  received  this  mark  of 
filial  attachment  with  tears  of  gratitude,  and  proudly  presented 
his  son  to  his  brother  Albany,  who  entered  shortly  afterwards. 
He  took  them  each  by  the  haiiQ. 

'Now  are  we  three  Stuarts,'  he  said,  'as  inseparable  as  the 
holy  trefoil ;  and,  as  they  say  the  wearer  of  that  sacred  herb 
mocb  at  magical  delusion,  so  we,  while  we  are  true  to  each 
other,  may  set  malice  and  enmity  at  defiance.' 

'The  brother  and  son  kissed  the  kind  hand  which  pressed 
theirs,  while  Robert  III.  expressed  his  confidence  in  their  affec- 
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tioD.  The  kiss  of  the  youth  was,  for  the  time,  sincere ;  that  of 
tiuB  brother  was  the  salate  of  the  apostate  Judas. 

In  the  meantime  the  bell  of  ot  John's  church  alarmed, 
amongst  others,  the  inhabitants  of  Curfew  Street.  In  the 
house  of  Simon  Glover,  old  Dorothy  Glover,  as  she  wa.s  called 
(for  she  also  took  name  from  the  trade  she  practised,  under  her 
master's  auspices),  was  the  first  to  (»tch  the  sound.  Though 
somewhat  deaf  upon  ordinary  occasions,  her  ear  for  bad  news 
was  as  sharp  as  a  kite's  scent  for  carrion ;  for  Dorothy,  other- 
wise an  industrious,  faithful,  and  even  affectionate  creature,  had 
HaaX  strong  appetite  for  collecting  and  retailing  sinister  intelli- 
gence which  is  often  to  be  marked  in  the  lower  classes.  Little 
accustomed  to  be  listened  to,  they  love  the  attention  which 
a  tragic  tale  ensures  to  the  bearer,  and  enjoy,  perhaps,  the 
temporary  equality  to  which  misfortune  reduces  those  who  are 
ordinarily  accounted  their  superiors.  Dorothy  had  no  sooner 
possessed  herself  of  a  slight  packet  of  the  rumours  which  were 
flying  abroad  than  she  bounced  into  her  master's  bedroom,  who 
had  taken  the  privilege  of  age  and  the  holytide  to  sleep  longer 
than  usual. 

'There  he  lies,  honest  man ! '  said  Dorothy,  half  in  a  screech- 
ing and  half  in  a  wailing  tone  of  sympathy  — '  there  he  lies ; 
his  best  friend  slain,  and  he  knowing  as  little  about  it  as  the 
babe  new  born,  that  kens  not  life  nom  death.' 

'  How  now ! '  said  the  glover,  starting  up  out  of  his  bed 
'What  is  the  matter,  old  woman T   is  my  daughter  well?' 

'  Old  woman ! '  said  Dorothy,  who,  having  her  fish  hooked, 
chose  to  let  him  play  a  little.  '  I_  am_  not  so  old,'  said  she, 
flouncing  out  of  the  room,  'as  to  bide  in  the  place  till  a  man 
rises  from  his  naked  bed ' 

And  presently  she  was  heard  at  a  distance  in  the  parlour 
beneath,  melodiously  singing  to  the  scrubbing  of  her  own 
broom. 

'Dorothy — screech-owl  —  devil — say  but  my  daughter  is 

well ! ' 

'  I  am  well,  my  father,'  answered  the  Pair  Maid  of  Perth, 
speaki  ig  from  her  bedroom  —  'perfectly  well ;  but  what,  for  Our 
I^y's  sake,  is  the  matter  ?  The  bells  ring  backward,  and  ther« 
is  shrieking  and  crying  in  the  streets.' 

'I  will  presently  know  the  cause.  Here,  Conachar,  come 
speedily  and  tie  my  points.  I  forgot  —  the  Highland  \mn  is  far 
beyond  Fortingall.  Patience,  daughter,  I  will  presently  bring 
you  news.' 
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*Teneed  oot  huny  yourself  for  that,  Simon  Glover,'  qaoth 
die  obdonte  old  woman ;  '  the  best  and  the  worst  of  it  may  be 
taald  before  yon  ooald  hobble  over  yonr  door-stane.  I  ken  the 
haill  stoiy  abroad ;  "  for,"  thought  I,  "  our  soodman  is  so  wilful, 
that  he  '11  be  for  banging  out  to  the  tuikie,  be  the  cause  what  it 
like ;  and  sae  I  maun  e  en  stir  mv  shanks,  and  learn  the  cause 
of  all  this,  or  he  will  hae  his  aula  nose  in  the  midst  of  it,  and 
maybe  get  it  nipt  off  before  he  knows  what  for." ' 

'And  what  <»  the  news,  then,  old  woman  t'  said  the  im- 

Cktient  glover,  still  busying  himself  with  the  hundred  points  or 
tchets  which  were  the  means  of  attaching  the  doublet  to  the 
hose. 

Dorothy  suffered  him  to  proceed  in  his  task  till  she  con- 
jectured it  must  be  nearly  accomplished  ;  and  foresaw  that,  if 
she  told  not  the  secret  herself,  her  master  would  be  abroad  to 
seek  in  person  for  the  cause  of  the  disturbance.  She,  therefore, 
halloo'd  out,  'Aweel  —  aweel,  ye  canna  say  it  is  my  feult,  if 
ou  hear  ill  news  before  you  have  been  at  the  morning  mass. 

would  have  kept  it  from  ye  till  ye  had  heard  the  priest's 
word;  but  since  you  must  hear  it,  you  have  e'en  hnt  the 
tru&st  friend  that  ever  gave  hand  to  another,  and  Perth  maun 
mourn  for  the  bravest  burgher  that  ever  took  a  blade  in  hand  ! ' 

'Harry  Smith!  Harry  Smith!'  exclaimed  the  fiither  and 
the  daughter  at  once. 

'Oh,  ay,  there  ye  hae  it  at  last,'  said  Dorothy ;  'and  whase 
fault  was  it  but  your  ain  1  ye  made  such  a  piece  of  work  about 
his  companying  with  a  glee-woman,  as  if  he  had  companied 
with  a  Jewess ! ' 

Dorothy  would  have  gone  on  long  enough,  but  her  master 
exclaimed  to  his  daughter,  who  was  still  in  her  own  apartment, 
'  It  is  nonsense,  Catharine  —  all  the  dotage  of  an  old  fool.  No 
Riich  thing  has  happened.  I  will  bring  you  the  true  tidings  in 
a  moment ' ;  and  snatching  up  his  staff,  the  old  man  hurried 
out  past  Dorothjr,  and  into  the  street,  where  the  throng  of 
people  were  rushing  towards  the  High  Street  Dorothy,  in  the 
meantime,  kept  muttering  to  herself,  'Thy  father  is  a  wise 
man,  take  his  ain  word  for  it.  He  will  come  next  by  some 
scathe  in  the  hobbleshow,  and  then  it  will  be,  "  Dorothy,  get  the 
lint, "  and  "  Dorothy,  spread  the  plaster  "  ;  but  now  it  is  nothing 
but  nonsense,  and  a  lie,  and  impossibility,  that  can  come  out  cf 
Dorothy's  mouth.  Impossible!  Does  auld  Simon  think  that 
Harry  Smith's  head  was  as  hard  as  his  stithy,  and  a  haill  clan 
of  Highlandiuen  dinging  at  him  1 ' 
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Here  she  was  interrapted  bjr  a  figure  like  an  angel,  who 
oame  wandermg  by  her  with  wild  eye,  cheek  deadly  pale,  hair 
duhevelled,  aud  an  apparent  want  of  oonsdonsneiw,  whidi 
twrified  die  old  wonuu  oat  of  her  discontented  humour 

'  Our  Lady  bless  my  bairn  I' aud  she.  '  What  look  you  lae 
wild  for  t ' 

•Did  vou  not  sa^  some  one  was  deadt'  said  Catharine,  with 
a  friffhtfol  anoertainty  of  utterance^  as  if  her  organs  of  speech 
and  bearing  served  her  bat  imperfectly. 

*    •Dead.hinny!    Ay— ay,  deadenengh;  yellnohaehimto 
gloom  at  ony  mair.' 

'Dead I'  repeated  Catharine,  still  with  the  same  uncertainty 
of  voice  and  manner.     •  Dead  —  slain  —  and  by  Highlanders  ? ' 

'  I  'se  warrant  by  Highlanders,  the  lawless  loons.  Wha  ig  it 
else  that  kills  maistof  the  folks  about,  unless  now  and  than 
whet'  the  burghers  take  a  tirrivie,  and  IriU  ane  another,  or 
whiles  that  .the  knights  and  nobles  shed  blood  ?  But  I  'se  ui> 
k'iuld  it 's  been  the  Highlandmen  this  bout  The  man  was  uo 
in  Perth,  laird  or  loon,  durst  have  fiu)ed  Henry  Smith  man  to 
man.  There 's  been  sair  odds  against  him ;  ye  ll  see  that  when 
it 's  looked  into.' 

'  Highlanders  I '  repeated  Catharine,  as  if  haunted  by  some 
idea  which  troubled  her  senses.  'Highlanders!  Oh,Conachar- 
Conacharl' 

'  Indeed,  and  I  daresay  yoa  have  lighted  on  the  very  man, 
Catharina  They  quarrelled,  as  you  saw,  on  the  St  Valentine  s 
Even,  and  had  a  warstle.  A  Highlandman  has  a  long  memory 
for  the  like  of  that  Gie  him  a  cuff  at  Martinmas,  and  his 
cheek  will  be  tingling  at  Whitsunday.  But  what  could  have 
brou|(ht  down  tbe  lang-l^ged  loons  to  do  their  bloody  wark 
withm  burgh  1 ' 

'  Woe 's  me,  it  was  I,'  said  Catharine  — '  it  was  I  brought  the 
Highlanders  down  —  I  that  sent  for  Conachar  —  ay,  they  have 
lain  in  wait  —  but  it  was  I  that  brought  them  within  reach  of 
their  prey.  But  I  will  see  with  my  own  eyes — and  then- 
something  we  will  do.     Say  to  my  fother  I  will  1^  bai  k  anon.' 

'Are ye  distraught  lassie?'  shouted  Dorodiy,  a.s  t'atharine 
made  past  her  towards  the  street  door.  '  You  would  not  gang 
into  the  street  with  the  hair  hanging  down  your  haffets  in  that 
guise,  and  you  kenn'd  for  the  Fair  Maid  of  Perth  1  Mass  but 
she 's  out  in  the  street  come  o  't  what  like,  and  the  auld  Glover 
will  be  as  mad  as  if  I  could  withhold  her,  will  she  riill  slie,  flyte 
she  fling  she.    This  is  a  brave  morning  for  au  Ash  VVcduesday ! 
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Wbat  's  to  be  done  t  If  I  were  to  seek  my  niMter  among  the 
multitude,  I  were  like  to  be  crushed  beneath  theit  feet,  and 
little  moan  made  for  the  old  woman.  And  am  I  to  run  after 
Catharine,  who  ere  this  is  out  of  sight,  and  far  lighter  of  foot 
than  I  am  t  80  I  will  just  down  the  gate  to  Nicol  Barber's,  and 
tell  him  a'  about  it' 

While  the  trusty  Dorothy  was  putting  her  prudent  resolve 
iuto  execution,  Catharine  ran  through  the  streets  of  Pwth  in  a 
manner  which  at  another  moment  would  have  brought  on  her 
the  attention  of  every  one  who  saw  her  hurrying  on  with  a  reck- 
less impetuosity,  wildly  and  widely  diiTerent  from  the  ordinary 
decency  and  composure  of  her  step  and  manner,  and  without 
the  plaid,  scarf,  or  mantle  which  'women  of  good,'  of  fiur 
character  and  decent  rank,  universally  carried  around  than, 
when  they  went  abroad.  But,  distracted  as  the  people  were, 
every  one  in(iuiring  or  telling  the  cause  of  the  tumult,  and 
most  recounting  it  difTerent  ways,  the  negligence  of  her  dress 
and  discomposure  of  her  manner  made  no  impression  on  any 
one ;  and  she  was  suffered  to  press  forward  on  the  path  she  had 
chosen  without  attracting  more  notice  than  the  other  females 
who,  stirred  by  anxious  curiosity  or  fear,  had  come  out  to 
inquire  the  cause  of  an  alarm  so  general  —  it  might  be  to  seek 
for  friends  for  whose  safety  they  were  interested. 

As  Catharine  passed  along,  she  felt  all  the  wild  influence  of 
the  agitating  scene,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  she  forbore  from 
repeating  the  cries  of  lamentation  and  alarm  which  were  echoed 
Around  uer.  In  the  meantime,  she  rushed  rapidly  on,  em- 
barrassed like  one  in  a  dream,  with  a  strange  sense  of  dreadful 
calamity,  the  precise  nature  of  which  she  was  unable  to  define^ 
but  which  implied  the  terrible  consciousness  that  the  man  who 
lovetl  ber  so  fondly,  whoso  good  (lualities  she  so  highly  esteemed, 
and  whom  she  now  felt  to  be  dearer  than  perhaps  she  would 
before  have  acknowledged  to  her  own  bosom,  was  murdered, 
and  most  probably  by  her  means.  The  connexion  betwixt 
Heiirj'.s  supposed  death  and  the  descent  of  Conachar  and  his 
followers,  though  adopted  by  her  in  a  moment  of  extreme  and 
engrossing  emotion,  was  sufficiently  probable  to  have  been  re- 
ceiveil  for  truth,  even  if  her  understanding  had  been  at  leisure 
to  examine  its  credibility.  Without  knowing  what  she  sought, 
except  the  general  desire  to  know  the  worst  of  the  dreadful 
rep<jrt,  she  hurried  forward  to  the  very  spot  which  of  all  others 
her  feelings  of  the  preceding  day  would  have  induced  her  to 
avoid. 
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Who  would,  opon  the  evening  of  Shrovetide,  have  periuwied 
the  proud,  the  timid,  the  shy,  the  riffidly  decoruus  t'utlmriue 
Glover  that  before  mass  on  Ash  Weoneaday  she  shuulii  ru^h 
through  the  gtieets  of  Perth,  making  her  wav  amidst  tumult 
and  coufunon,  with  her  hair  unbound  and  her  dress  dis- 
arranged, to  seek  the  house  of  that  same  luver  who,  she  Lad 
reason  to  believe,  had  so  grossly  aud  indelicately  neglected  hw\ 
affronted  her  as  to  pursue  a  low  and  licentious  amour  ?  Yet 
so  it  was ;  and  her  eagentesii  taking,  as  if  by  instinct,  the  rnad 
which  was  most  free,  she  avoidi-d  the  High  Street,  wiiere  .lie 

Eressure  was  greatent,  and  reached  the  W3md  by  the  uuiruw 
mos  on  the  nortliern  ski't  of  the  town,  through  whi<di  Ilenr) 
Smith  had  formerly  escorte<l  Louise.  But  even  these  com- 
paratively lonely  pasi^ages  ^^en  tow  astir  with  i)aRsen^er.s,  m 
general  was  the  alMiu.  Catharine  Glover  made  her  way  tliruugh 
them,  however,  while  such  as  observed  her  lo<jkp«l  un  each 
other  and  shojk  their  heads  in  Hympathy  with  her  (h>tre^^ 
At  length,  without  any  distinct  idea  of  her  own  puq)«M',  she 
stood  Mfore  her  lover's  door  aud  knocked  for  admittance-. 

The  silence  which  succeeded  the  echoing  of  h«T  ]mt\ 
summons  increased  the  alarm  which  had  induced  hot  to  uke 
this  desperate  measura 

'Open  —  open,  Henry ! '  she  cried.  'Open,  if  you  yet  live' 
Open,  if  you  would  not  find  Catharine  Glover  dea<l  iiiH>n 
your  thresQold!' 

Aa  she  cried  thus  franticly  to  ears  which  ^lte  was  uu);bt 
to  believe  were  stopped  by  death,  the  lover  she  iuvoketl  "\m^i 
the  door  in  person,  just  in  time  to  prevent  her  sinking  m  the 
ground.  The  extremity  of  his  ecstatic  joy  upon  an  occision  so 
unexpected  was  qualified  only  by  the  wonder  which  tbrbtule 
him  to  believe  it  retil,  and  by  his  alarm  at  the  closed  eyes, 
half-opened  and  blanched  lips,  total  absence  of  cuuiplexiuii, 
aud  apparently  total  c<?ssation  of  breathing. 

Henry  had  remained  at  home,  in  spite  of  the  general  alarm, 
which  had  reached  his  ears  for  a  considerable  time,  fully  deter 
mirkcd  to  put  himself  in  the  way  of  no  brawls  that  he  cuuM 
avoid ;  and  it  was  only  in  compliance  with  a  siiuminiis  from 
the  magistrates,  which,  as  a  burgher,  he  was  bound  to  obey, 
that,  taking  his  sword  and  a  spare  buckler  from  the  wall,  ho 
was  about  to  go  forth,  for  the  first  time  unwillingly,  to  pay  his 
service,  as  his  tenure  bound  him. 

'It  is  hard,'  he  said,  'to  be  put  forward  iti  all  the  town 
feuds,  when  the  fighting  work  is  so  detestable  to  Catharine.    I 
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un  sure  there  are  enoush  of  wenches  in  Perth  that  say  to 
tbeir  gaihmUL  "  Go  oat,  do  your  devoir  bravely,  and  win  your 
lady's  grace '  ;  and  yet  the^  aend  not  for  their  lovers,  but  for 
me,  who  cannot  do  the  duties  of  a  man  to  protect  a  minstrel 
iroumn,  or  of  a  burgess  who  fights  for  the  honour  of  his  town- 
bat  this  peevish  (Jatharine  uses  me  as  if  1  were  n  brawler  and 
bordeller!' 

Such  were  the  thoughts  which  occupied  h'-  mind,  when,  as 
be  opened  his  door  to  issue  forth,  the  j^rson  dearest  to  his 
thoughts,  but  whom  he  certainly  least  expected  to  see,  was 
present  to  his  eyes,  and  dropped  into  his  arms. 

His  mixture  of  surprise,  joy,  and  anxiety  did  not  deprive 
him  of  the  presence  of  luind  which  the  occasion  demanded.  To 
place  Catharine  Glover  in  safety,  and  recall  her  to  herself,  was 
to  be  thought  of  before  rendering  obedience  to  the  summons  of 
the  nui^strates,  however  pressingly  that  bad  \mn  delivered. 
He  earned  his  lovely  burden,  as  light  as  a  feather,  yet  more 
precious  than  the  same  quantity  of  purest  gold,  into  a  small 
bedchamber  which  had  been  hi^  mother's.  It  was  the  most 
fit  for  an  invalid,  as  it  looked  into  the  garden,  and  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  noise  of  the  tumult. 

'Here,  Nurse  —  Nurse  Shoolbred  —  come  quick  —  come  for 
death  and  life  —  here  is  one  wants  thy  help  !  * 

rp  trotted  the  old  dame.  '  If  it  shoukl  but  prove  any  one 
that  will  keep  thee  out  of  the  scuffle,'  for  she  also  had  been 
aroused  by  the  noise ;  but  what  was  her  astonishment  when, 
placed  in  love  and  reverence  on  the  bed  of  Ixt  late  mistress, 
and  supported  by  the  athletic  arms  of  her  funier-son,  she  saw 
the  apjtarently  lifeless  form  of  the  Fair  Maid  of  Perth. 
'Catharine  Glover!'  she  said;  'and,  Holy  Mother,  a  dying 
woman,  as  it  would  seem  ! ' 

'Not  so,  old  woman,'  said  her  foster-son  :  'the  dear  heart 
throbs  —  the  sweet  breath  conies  and  returns !  Come  thou, 
that  may  aid  her  more  meetly  than  I  —  bring  water  —  essences 

-whatever  thy  old  skill  can  devise.  Heaven  did  not  place 
her  m  uiy  arms  to  die,  but  to  live  for  herself  and  me ! 

With  an  activity  which  her  age  little  promised.  Nurse 
■Shoolbred  collected  the  means  of  restoring  animation ;  for,  like 
many  women  of  the  period,  she  understood  what  was  to  be 
done  in  such  cases,  nay,  possessed  a  knowledge  of  treating 
wounds  of  an  ordinary  description,  which  the  warlike  propen- 
sities of  her  foster-son  kept  in  pretty  constant  exercise. 

'Come  now,' she  said,  'son  Henry,  unfold  your  arms  from 
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about  my  patient,  though  she  is  worth  the  pressing,  and  set 
thv  hands  at  freedom  to  help -me  with  what  1  want  Nay,  I 
will  not  insist  on  your  quitting  her  hand,  if  vou  will  beat  the 
palm  gently,  as  the  fingers  unclose  their  clenched  grasp.' 

'  /  beat  her  slight,  beautiful  hand ! '  said  Henry ;  '  you  were 
as  well  bid  me  beat  a  glass  cup  with  a  forehammer  as  tup  her 
fair  palm  with  my  horn-hard  fingers.  But  the  fingers  do 
unfold,  and  we  will  find  a  better  way  than  beating ' ;  ami  he 
applied  his  lips  to  the  pretty  hand,  whose  motion  imlieated 
returning  sensation.  One  or  two  deep  sighs  succeeded,  and 
the  Pair  Maid  of  Perth  opened  her  eyes,  fixed  them  on  her 
lover,  as  he  kneeled  by  the  bedside,  and  again  sunk  back  on 
the  pillow.  As  she  withdrew  not  her  band  fi^ra  her  lover's 
hold  or  from  his  grasp,  we  must  in  charity  believe  that  the 
return  to  consciousness  was  not  so  complete  as  to  make  her 
aware  that  he  abused  the  advantage,  by  pressing  it  alternately 
to  his  lips  and  his  bosom.  At  the  same  time  we  are  compelled 
to  own  that  the  blood  was  colouring  in  her  cheek,  and  that  her 
breathing  wtts  deep  and  regular,  for  a  minute  or  two  during 
this  relapse. 

The  noise  at  the  door  began  now  to  grow  much  louder,  and 
Henr^  was  called  for  by  all  his  various  names  of  Smith,  Gow, 
and  Hal  of  the  Wynd,  as  heathens  used  to  summon  tbeir  deities 
by  different  epithets.  At  last,  hke  Portuguese  Catholics  when 
exhausted  witn  entreating  their  saints,  the  crowd  without  had 
recourse  to  vituperative  exclamations. 

'  Out  upon  you,  Henry !  You  are  a  disgraced  man,  man- 
sworn  to  your  burgher-oath,  and  a  traitor  to  the  Fair  City, 
unless  you  come  instantly  forth  I ' 

It  would  seem  that  Nurse  Shoolbred's  applications  were  now 
so  far  successful  that  Catharine's  senses  were  in  some  measure 
restored  ;  for,  turning  her  face  more  towards  that  of  lier  lover 
than  her  former  posture  permitted,  she  let  her  right  hand  fall 
on  his  shoulder,  leaving  her  left  still  in  his  possession,  and 
seeming  slightly  to  detain  him,  while  she  whispered,  '  Do  not 
go,  Henry  —  stay  with  me ;  they  will  kill  thee,  these  men  of 
blood.' 

It  would  seem  that  this  gentle  invocation,  the  result  of 
finding  the  lover  alive  whom  she  expected  to  have  only  recog- 
nised as  a  corpse,  though  it  was  spoken  so  low  as  scarcely  to  be 
intelligible,  had  more  effect  to  keep  Henry  Wynd  in  his  i)resent 
posture  than  th(  repeated  summons  of  many  voices  fi-om  without 
nad  to  bring  bin  downstairs. 
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'  Mass,  townsmen,'  cried  one  hardy  citizen  to  his  companions, 
*  the  saucy  smith  but  jests  with  us !  Let  us  into  the  house, 
and  bring  him  out  by  the  lug  and  the  born.' 

'Take  care  what  you  are  doing,'  said  a  more  cautious 
assailant  'The  man  that  presses  on  Henry  Gow's  retire- 
ment may  go  into  his  house  with  sound  bones,  but  will  return 
with  reacly-made  work  for  the  surgeon.  But  here  comes  one 
has  good  right  to  do  our  errand  to  him,  and  make  the  recreant 
hear  reason  on  both  sides  of  his  head.' 

The  person  of  whom  this  was  spoken  was  no  other  than 
Simun  Glover  himself.  He  had  arrived  at  the  fatal  spot  where 
the  unlucky  bonnet-maker's  body  was  lying  just  in  time  to 
discover,  to  his  great  relief,  that,  when  it  was  turned  with  the 
face  upwards  by  Bailie  Craigdallie's  orders,  the  features  of  the 
poor  braggart  Proudfute  were  recognised,  when  the  crowd 
expected  to  behold  those  of  their  favourite  champion,  Henry 
Smith.  A  laugh,  or  something  approaching  to  one,  went 
among  those  who  remembered  how  hard  Oliver  h^id  struggled 
to  obtain  the  character  of  a  fighting  man,  however  foreign  to 
his  nature  and  disposition,  and  remarked  now  that  he  had  met 
with  a  mode  of  death  much  better  suited  to  his  pretensions 
than  to  his  temper.  But  this  tendency  to  ill-timed  mirth, 
which  savoured  of  the  rudeness  of  the  times,  was  at  once  hushed 
by  the  voice,  and  cries,  and  exclamations  of  a  woman,  who 
struggled  through  the  crowd,  screaming  at  the  same  time, 
'  (Ih,  my  husband  —  my  husband ! ' 

Room  was  made  for  the  sorrower,  who  was  followed  by  two 
or  three  female  friends.  Maudie  Proudfute  had  been  hitnerto 
only  noticed  as  a  good-looking,  black-haired  woman,  believed  to 
be  '  dink '  and  disdainful  to  those  whom  she  thought  meaner 
or  !  oorer  than  herself,  and  lady  and  enppress  over  her  late 
husband,  whom  she  quickly  caused  to  lower  his  crest  when  she 
chanced  to  hear  him  crowing  out  of  season.  But  now,  under 
the  influence  of  powerful  passion,  she  assumed  a  far  more 
imposing  character. 

'Do  you  laugh,'  she  said,  'you  unworthy  burghers  of  Perth, 
because  one  of  your  own  citizens  has  poured  his  blood  into  the 
kennel  ?  or  do  you  laugh  because  the  deadly  lot  has  lighted  on 
my  husband  ?  How  has  he  deserved  this  t  Did  he  not  main- 
tain an  honest  house  by  his  own  industry,  and  keep  a  creditable 
board,  where  the  sick  had  welcome  and  the  poor  had  relief? 
Did  he  not  lend  to  those  who  wanted,  stand  by  his  neiglibours 
tts  a  friend,  keep  counsel  and  do  justice  like  a  magistrate  ? ' 
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'  It  is  true  —  it  is  true,'  answered  the  assembly  ;  '  his  blowl 
is  our  blood,  as  much  as  if  it  were  Henry  Gow's.' 

'  You  speak  truth,  neighbours,'  said  Bailie  Craigdallie ;  '  and 
this  feud  cannot  be  patched  up  as  the  former  was :  citizens 
blood  must  not  flow  unavenged  down  our  kennels,  as  if  it  were 
ditch-water,  or  we  shall  soon  see  the  broad  Tay  crimsoned  with 
it  But  this  blow  was  never  meant  for  the  poor  man  on  whom 
it  has  unhappily  fallen.  Every  one  knew  what  Oliver  Proudfute 
was,  how  wide  he  would  speak,  and  how  little  he  would  do. 
He  has  Henry  Smith's  buff-coat,  target,  and  head-piece.  Al! 
the  town  know  them  as  well  as  I  do  :  there  is  no  aoubt  on 't. 
He  had  the  trick,  as  you  know,  of  trying  to  imitate  the  smiih 
in  most  things.  Some  one,  blind  with  rage,  or  perhaps  through 
Jquor,  has  stricken  the  innocent  bonnet-maker,  whom  no  man 
either  hated  or  feared,  or  indeed  cared  either  much  or  little 
about,  instead  of  the  stout  smith,  who  has  twenty  feuds  upon 
his  hands.' 

'  What,  then,  is  to  be  done,  bailie  ? '  cried  the  multitude. 

'  That,  my  friends,  your  magistrates  will  determine  for  you, 
as  we  shall  instantly  meet  together  when  Sir  Patrick  Charteris 
cometh  here,  which  must  be  anon.  Meanwhile,  let  the  chirur- 
ge'>n  Dwining  examine  that  poor  piece  of  clay,  that  he  may  tell 
us  how  he  came  by  his  fatal  deatn ;  and  then  let  the  corp,se  be 
decently  swathed  in  a  clean  shroud,  as  becomes  an  honest 
cit*.«n,  and  plac<  before  the  high  altar  in  the  church  of  St. 
Jobn,  the  patron  of  the  Fair  City.  Cease  all  clamour  ani 
noise,  and  every  defensible  man  of  you,  as  you  would  wish  well 
to  the  Fair  Town,  keep  his  weapons  in  readiness,  and  be  pre- 
pared to  assemble  on  the  High  Street  at  the  tolling  of  the 
common  bell  from  the  town-house,  and  we  will  either  reveii^je 
the  death  of  our  fellow-citizen,  or  else  we  shall  take  .such 
fortune  as  Heaven  will  send  us.  Meanwhile  avoid  all  i[uarrel- 
ling  with  the  knights  and  their  followers  till  we  know  the 
innocent  from  the  guilty.  But  wherefore  tarries  this  knave 
Smith  ?  He  is  ready  enough  in  tumults  when  his  presence  is 
not  wanted,  and  lags  he  now  when  his  presence  may  serve  the 
Fair  City  ?  What  ails  him,  doth  any  one  know  ?  Hath  he  been 
upon  the  frolic  last  Pastern's  Even  ? ' 

'Rather  he  is  sick  or  sullen.  Master  Bailie,'  said  one  of  the 
city's  mairs,  or  sergeants ;  *  for  though  he  is  within  door  "-' 
his  knaves  report,  yet  he  will  neither   answer   to   us 
admit  us.' 

'So  please  your  worship,  Master  Bailie,'  said  Simon  Glover, 
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1  will  go  myself  to  fetch  Henry  Smith.  I  have  some  little 
difference  to  make  up  with  him.  And  blessed  be  Our  Lady, 
who  hath  so  ordered  it  that  I  find  him  alive,  as  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  since  I  could  never  have  expected ! ' 

'Bring  the  stout  smith  to  the  council-house,'  said  the  bailie, 
as  a  mounted  yeoman  pressed  through  the  crowd  and  whispered 
in  his  ear,  '  Here  is  a  good  fellow  who  says  the  Knight  of  Kin- 
&uns  is  entering  the  port.' 

Such  was  the  occasion  of  Simon  Glover  presenting  himself 
at  the  house  of  Kenry  Gow  at  the  period  already  noticed. 

ITarestrained  by  the  considerations  of  doubt  and  hesitation 
«hich  influenced  others,  he  repaired  to  the  parlour ;  and  having 
overheard  the  bustling  of  Dame  Shoolbred,  netook  the  privilege 
of  intimacy  to  ascend  to  the  bedroom,  and,  with  the  slight 
apology  of —  *  I  crave  vour  pardon,  good  neighbour,'  he  opened 
the  door  and  entered  the  apartment,  where  a  singular  and  un- 
expected sight  awaited  him.  At  the  sound  of  his  voice.  May 
Catharine  experienced  a  revival  much  speedier  than  Dame  Shool- 
bred's  restoratives  had  been  able  to  produce,  and  the  paleness 
of  her  complexion  changed  into  a  deep  glow  of  the  most  lovely 
red.  She  pushed  her  lover  from  her  with  both  her  hands, 
which,  untu  this  minute,  her  want  of  consciousness,  or  her 
affection,  awakened  by  the  events  of  the  morning,  had  wellnigh 
abandoned  to  his  caresses.  Henry  Smith,  bashful  as  we  know 
him,  stumbled  as  he  rose  up  ;  and  none  of  the  party  were  with- 
uut  a  share  of  confusion,  excepting  Dame  Shoolbred,  whi  was 
glad  to  make  some  pretext  to  turn  her  back  to  the  others,  in 
order  that  she  might  enjoy  a  laugh  at  their  expense,  which  she 
felt  herself  utterly  unable  to  restrain,  and  in  which  the  glover, 
whose  surprise,  though  great,  was  of  short  duration,  and  of  a 
joyful  character,  ;  *.  -erely  joined. 

'  Now,  by  good  St.  John,'  he  said,  '  I  thought  I  had  seen  a 
sight  this  morning  that  would  cure  me  of  laughter,  at  least  till 
Lent  was  over ;  but  this  would  make  me  curl  my  cheek  if  I 
were  dying.  Why,  here  stands  honest  Henry  Smith,  who  was 
lamented  as  ''ead,  and  toll'd  out  for  from  every  steeple  in  town, 
alive,  merry,  and,  as  it  seems  from  his  ruddy  complexion,  as 
like  to  live  as  any  mnn  in  Perth.  And  here  is  my  precious 
daughter,  that  yesterday  would  speak  of  noticing  but  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  wights  that  haunt  profane  sports  and  protect  glee- 
maidens.  Ay,  she  who  set  St.  Valentine  and  St.  Cfupid  both  at 
defiance  —  here  she  is,  turned  a  glee-maiden  herself,  for  what  I 
oan  see !    Truly,  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you,  my  good  Dame 
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Shoolbred,  who  give  way  to  no  disorder,  have  been  of  this  IovIm 
party.'  ^ 

'  You  do  me  wrong,  my  dearest  &ther,'  said  Catharine,  as  if 
about  to  weep.  '  T  came  here  with  fiur  different  expectatiuns 
than  you  suppose.     I  only  came  because  —  because ' 

•  Because  you  expected  to  find  a  dead  lover,'  said  her  father, 
'  and  you  have  found  a  living  one,  who  can  receive  the  tokens 
of  your  regard,  and  return  them.  Kow,  were  it  not  a  sin,  1 
could  find  in  my  heart  to  tkmk  Heaven  that  thou  hast  been 

'surprised  at  last  into  owning  thyself  a  woman.  Simou  Glover 
is  not  worthy  to  have  an  absolute  saint  for  his  daughter.  Nay, 
look  not  so  piteously,  nor  expect  condolence  from  me !  Only  1 
will  try  not  to  look  merry,  if  you  will  be  pleased  to  stop  your 
tears,  or  confess  them  to  be  t«irs  of  joy.' 

'  If  I  were  to  die  for  such  a  confession,*  said  poor  Catliarine, 
'  I  could  not  tell  what  to  call  them.  Only  beUeve,  dear  father^ 
and  let  Henry  believe,  that  I  would  never  have  come  hither] 
unless  —  unless ' 

'  Unless  you  had  thought  that  Henry  could  not  come  to 
you,'  said  her  fiither.  '  And  now,  shake  hands  in  peace  and 
concord,  and  agree  as  Valentines  should.  Yesterday  was 
Shrovetide,  Henry.  We  will  hold  that  thou  hast  coiifes^ed 
thy  follies,  hast  obtained  absolution,  and  art  relieved  of  all 
tb"  guilt  thou  etoodest  charged  with.' 

'Nay,  touching  that,  &ther  Simon,'  said  the  smith,  'now 
that  vou  are  cool  enough  to  hear  me,  I  can  swear  ou  the 
Gospels,  and  I  can  call  my  nurse.  Dame  Shoolbred,  to 
witness ' 

'  Nay  —  nay,'  said  the  glover,  'but  wherefore  rake  up  differ- 
ences which  should  all  be  forgotten  ? ' 

'  Hark  ye,  Simon !  —  Simon  Glover ! '  This  was  now  echoed 
from  benoath. 

*  True,  son  Smith,'  said  the  glover,  seriously,  '  we  have  other 
work  in  hand.  You  and  I  must  to  the  council  instantly. 
Catharine  shall  remain  here  with  Dame  Shoolbred,  who  will 
take  charge  of  her  till  we  return ;  and  then,  as  the  town  is 
in  misrule,  we  two,  Harry,  will  carry  her  home,  and  they 
will  be  bold  men  that  cross  us.' 

'Kay,  my  dear  father,'  said  Catharine,  with  a  smile,  'now 
you  are  taking  Oliver  Proudfute's  office.  That  doughty  burgher 
18  Henry's  brother-at-anns.' 

Her  lather's  countenance  grew  dark. 

'  You  have  spoke  a  stinging  word,  daughter ;  but  you  know 
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Dot  what  has  happened.    Kiss  him,  Catharine,  in  token  of  for- 
giveness.' 

'Nut  so,'  said  Catharine;  'I  have  done  him  too  much  grace 
already.  When  he  has  seen  the  errant  dmusel  safe  home,  it 
will  be  time  enough  to  claim  his  reward.' 

'Meantime,'  said  Henry,  'I  will  claim,  as  your  host,  what 
you  will  not  allow  me  on  other  terms.' 

He  folded  the  &ir  maiden  in  his  arm's,  and  was  permitted  to 
take  the  salute  which  she  had  refused  to  b^tow. 

As  they  descended  the  stair  together,  the  old  man  laid  his 
hand  on  the  smith's  shoulder,  and  said,  'Henry,  my  dearest 
wishes  are  fulfilled ;  but  it  is  the  pleasure  of  the  saints  that  it 
should  be  in  an  hour  of  difficulty  and  terror.' 

'True,'  said  the  smith;  'but  thou  knowest,  &ther,  if  our 
riots  be  frequent  at  Perth,  at  least  they  seldom  last  long.' 

Then,  opening  a  dooi  which  led  from  the  house  into  the 
smithy,  'Here,  comrades,'  he  cried,  'Anton,  Cuthlcrt,  Ding- 
well,  and  Ringan !  Let  none  of  you  stir  from  the  place  till  I 
return.  Be  as  true  as  the  weapons  I  have  taught  you  to  forge  : 
a  French  crown  and  a  Scotch  merry-making  for  you,  if  you 
obey  my  command.  I  leave  a  mighty  treasure  in  your  charge. 
Watch  the  doors  well,  let  little  Jannekin  scout  up  and  down 
the  wynd,  and  have  your  arms  ready  if  any  one  approaches 
the  housa  Open  the  doors  to  no  man  till  father  Gwver  or  I 
return;  it  concerns  my  life  and  happiness.' 

The  strong,  swarthy  giants  to  whom  he  spoke  answered, 
'Death  to  him  who  attempts  it!' 

'My  Catharine  is  now  as  safe,'  said  he  to  her  father,  'as  if 
twenty  men  garrisoned  a  royal  castle  in  her  causa  We  shall 
pass  most  quietly  to  the  council-house  by  waJking  through  the 
garden.' 

He  led  the  wav  through  a  little  orchard  accordingly,  where 
the  birds,  which  had  been  sheltered  and  fed  during  the  winter 
by  the  good-natured  artisaii,  early  in  the  season  as  it  was,  were 
saluting  the  precarious  smiles  of  a  February  sun  with  a  few 
faint  and  interrupted  attempts  at  melody. 

'Hear  these  minstrels,  father,'  said  the  smith;  'I  laughed 
at  theui  this  morning  in  the  bitterness  of  my  heart,  because 
the  little  wretches  snug,  with  so  much  of  winter  bofore  them. 
But  now,  methinks,  I  could  bear  a  blythe  chorus,  for  I  have 
my  Valentine  as  they  have  theirs ;  and  whatever  ill  may  lie 
l)efore  me  for  to-morrow,  I  am  to  iay  the  happiest  man  in 
Perth,  city  or  county,  burgh  or  It-    ward' 
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[      nst  allay  your  joy/aaid  the  old  glover,  'though, 
Heaven  ki.u^vs,  I  share  it     Poor  Oliver  Proudfute,  the  inofteu- 


•Yet  I 


sive  fool  that  you  and  I  -knew  so  well,  has  been  found  this 
morning  dead  in  the  streets.*  ...  „ 

•  Only  dead  drunk,  I  trust  t '  said  the  smith ;  nay,  a  caudle 
and  a  dose  of  matrimonial  advice  will  bring  him  to  life  ajjain.' 

•  No,  Henry  —  no.     He  is  slain  —  slain  with  a  battle-axe  or 

some  such  weapon.'  ....  i-  l^ /•   ^  j         . 

'  Impossible ! '  replied  the  smith  ;  *  he  was  light-footed  enough, 
and  would  not  for  all  Perth  have  trusted  to  his  hands,  when  he 
could  extricate  himself  by  his  heels.'  ,    ,   •     i 

•  No  choice  was  allowed  him.  The  blow  was  dealt  m  the  ven- 
back  of  his  head  ;  he  who  struck  must  have  been  a  shorter  man 
than  himself,  and  used  a  horseman's  battle-axe,  or  some  such 
weapon,  for  a  Lochaber-axe  must  have  struck  the  upper  part 
of  his  head.  But  there  he  lies  dead,  brained,  I  may  say,  by  a 
most  frightful  wound.'  „r     ^      .tt 

•This  is  inconceivable,'  said  Henry  Wynd.  'He  was  in  my 
house  at  midnight,  in  a  morricer's  habit ;  seemed  to  have  been 
drinking,  though  not  to  excess.  He  told  me  a  tale  of  having 
been  beset  by  revellers,  and  being  in  danger ;  but,  alas '.  you 
know  the  man  —  I  deemed  it  was  a  swaggering  fit,  as  he  some 
times  took  when  he  was  in  liquor ;  and,  may  the  Merciful  Vir- 
gin forgive  me !  I  let  him  go  without  company,  in  which  I  did 
him  inhuman  wrong.  Holy  St.  John  be  my  witness !  I  would 
have  gone  with  any  helpless  creature  ;  and  far  more  with  him, 
with  whom  I  have  so  often  sat  at  the  same  board  and  drunken 
of  the  same  cup.  Who,  of  the  race  of  man,  could  have  though: 
of  harming  a  creature  so  simple  and  so  unoffending,  excepting 

by  his  idle  vaunts  V  ,,«...... 

•  Henry,  he  wore  thy  head-piece,  thy  buff-coat,  thy  target 

How  came  he  by  these V  ^      ,       •  ,         it 

•  Why,  he  demanded  the  use  of  them  for  the  night,  and  1  - 
ill  at  ease,  and  well  pleased  to  be  rid  of  his  company,  havi 
kept  no  holiday,  and  being  determined  to  keep  none,  in  respt 
of  our  misunderstanding.'  .   ,  ...         ,     „ 

•It  is  the  opinion  of  Bailie  Craigdalhe  and  all  mir  sage> 
counsellors  that  the  blow  was  intended  for  yourself,  awl 
that  it  becomes  you  to  prosecute  the  due  vengeance  ot  our 
fellow-citizen,  who  received  the  death  which  was  meant  tor 

^°The  smith  was  for  some  time  silent.     They  had  now  left 
the  garden,  and  were  walking  ia  a  lonely  lane,  by  which  tliey 
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meant  to  approach  the  couDcil-house  oi  the  burgh  without 
beioK  exposed  to  observation  or  idle  inquiry. 

'You  are  silent,  my  son,  ^et  v-e  two  have  much  to  speak  of,' 
said  Simon  Glover.  '  Bethink  thee  that  this  widowed  woman, 
Maudlin,  if  she  should  see  cause  to  bring  a  charge  aeainst  any 
one  for  the  wrong  done  to  her  and  her  orphan  chilm«n,  must 
support  it  by  a  champion,  according  to  law  and  custom ;  for,  be 
the  murderer  who  he  may,  we  know  enough  of  the^e  followers 
of  the  nobles  to  be  assured  that  the  party  suspected  will  appeal 
to  the  combat,  in  derision,  i>erhap8,  of  those  whom  they  will 
call  the  cowardly  burghers.  While  we  are  men  with  blood  in 
our  veins,  this  must  not  be,  Henry  Wynd.' 

'  I  see  where  you  would  draw  me,  father,'  answered  Henry, 
dejectedly;  'and  St.  Julin  knows  I  have  heard  a  summons  to 
battle  as  willingly  as  war-horse  ever  heard  the  trumpet  But 
bethink  you,  father,  how  I  have  lost  Catharine's  &vour  repeat- 
edly, and  have  been  driven  wellnigh  to  despair  of  ever  regaming 
it,  for  being,  if  I  may  say  so,  even  too  ready  a  man  of  my  hands. 
And  here  are  all  our  quarrels  made  up,  and  the  hopes  that 
seemed  this  moniing  removed  beyond  earthly  prospect  have 
become  nearer  and  brighter  than  ever ;  and  must  I,  with  the 
dear  one's  kiss  of  forgiveness  on  my  lips,  engage  in  a  new 
scene  of  violence,  which  you  are  well  aware  wiU  give  her  Uie 
deepest  offence?' 

'It  is  hard  for  me  to  advise  you,  Henry,'  said  Simon;  'but 
this  I  must  ask  you — Have  you,  or  have  you  not,  reason  to  think 
that  this  poor  unfortunate  Oliver  has  been  mistaken  for  you  1 ' 

'  1  fear  it  too  much,'  said  Henry.  '  He  was  thought  some- 
thing like  me,  and  the  poor  fool  had  studied  to  ape  my  ges- 
tures and  manner  of  walking,  nay,  the  very  airs  which  I  Imve 
the  trick  of  whistling,  that  he  might  increase  a  resemblance 

hich  has  cost  him  dear.  I  have  ill-wiUers  enough,  both  in 
jurgh  and  landward,  to  owe  me  a  shrewd  turn ;  and  he,  I  think, 
odd  have  none  such.' 

'  Well,  Henry,  I  cannot  say  but  my  daughter  will  be  offended. 
She  has  been  much  with  Father  Clement,  and  has  received 
notions  about  peace  and  forgiveness  which  methinks  suit  ill  with 
a  country  where  the  laws  cannot  protect  us,  unless  we  have 
spirit  to  protect  ourselves.  If  you  determine  for  the  combat, 
I  will  do  my  best  to  persuade  her  to  look  on  the  matter  as  the 
other  good  womanhood  in  the  burgh  will  do ;  and  if  you  resolve 
to  let  the  matter  rest  —  the  man  who  has  lost  his  life  for  yours 
remaining  unavenged,  the  widow  and  the  orphans  without  any 
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rei>antion  for  the  loss  of  a  husband  and  &ther  —  I  will  then  do 
you  the  justice  to  remeniher  that  I,  at  least,  ought  not  to  tiiink 
tne  worse  of  you  for  your  patience,  since  it  was  adopted  fur  love 
of  my  child.  But,  Henry,  we  must  in  that  case  remove  our- 
Helves  from  bonny  St  Johnston,  for  here  we  will  be  but  a  dis- 
graced &mily.' 

Henry  groaned  deeply,  and  was  silent  for  an  instjuit,  then 
replied,  'I  would  rather  be  dead  than  dishonoured,  though 
,  I  should  never  see  her  again !  Had  it  been  yester  evening,  I 
would  have  met  the  best  blade  among  these  men-at  anus  a.^ 
blythely  as  ever  I  danced  at  a  maypole.  But  to-day,  when  she 
had  first  as  good  as  said,  "  Henry  Smith,  I  love  thee ! "  Futher 
Glover,  it  is  very  hard.  Yet  it  is  all  my  own  fault,  'fills  iKwr 
anhappy  Oliver !  I  ought  to  have  allowed  him  the  shelter  ot  my 
roof,  when  he  proved  me  in  his  agony  of  fear ;  or,  had  I  gone 
with  him,  I  should  then  have  prevented  or  shared  his  fate.  But 
I  taunted  him,  ridiculed  him,  loaded  him  with  maledictions, 
though  the  saints  know  they  were  uttered  in  idle  peevishness 
of  impatience.  I  drove  him  out  from  my  doors,  whom  I  knew 
s<)  helpless,  to  take  the  &te  which  was  perhaps  intended  for  me. 
1  must  avenge  him,  or  be  dishonoured  for  ever.  See,  father,  I 
have  been  called  a  man  hard  as  the  steel  I  work  iu.  Does 
burnished  steel  ever  drop  tears  like  these  1  Shame  un  me 
that  I  should  shed  them!' 

'  It  is  no  shame,  my  dearest  son,'  said  Simon  ;  '  thou  art  as 
kind  as  brave,  and  I  have  always  known  it.  There  is  yet  a 
chance  for  us.  No  one  may  be  discovered  to  whom  .suspicion 
attaches,  and  where  none  such  is  found,  the  combat  caniiot 
take  place.  It  is  a  hard  thing  to  wish  that  the  innocent  bIo»l 
may  not  be  avenged.  But  if  the  perpetrator  of  this  foul 
murder  be  hidden  for  the  present,  thou  wilt  be  saved  from  the 
task  of  seeking  that  vengeance  which  Hea.  ,  doubtless,  will 
take  at  its  own  proper  time.' 

As  they  spoke  thus,  they  arrived  at  the  point  of  the  High 
Street  «here  the  council-house  was  situated.  As  they  reached 
the  door,  and  made  their  way  through  the  multitude  who 
thronged  the  street,  they  found  the  avenues  guarded  by  ;i 
select  party  of  armed  burghers,  and  about  fifty  spears  belong 
ing  to  the  Knight  of  Kinfauns,  who,  with  hi.s  allies  the  Grays, 
Blairs,  Moncrieffs,  and  others,  had  brought  to  Perth  a  consider- 
able body  of  horse,  of  which  the.se  were  a  part.  So  soon  as  the 
glover  and  smith  presented  themselves,  they  were  admitted  tu 
the  chamber  in  which  the  magi.strates  were  assembled. 


CHAPTER  XX 


A  .roninn  wails  for  justice  at  the  gate, 
A  widow'tl  woman,  wan  and  desolate. 

Bertha. 

THE  oouncil-room  of  Perth  •  presented  a  singular  spec- 
tacle. In  a  gloomy  apartment,  ill  and  inconveniently 
lighted  by  two  windows  of  diflferent  form  and  of  nnequ&l 
gize,  were  assembled,  around  a  large  oaken  table,  a  group  of 
men,  of  whom  those  who  occupied  the  higher  seats  were  mer- 
chants, that  is,  guild  brethren,  or  shopkeepers,  arrayed  in  de- 
cent drcftses  becoming  their  station,  but  most  of  them  bearing, 
like  the  Regent  York, '  signs  of  war  around  their  aged  necks  '  — 
gorgets,  namely,  and  baldricks,  which  sustained  their  weapons. 
The  lower  places  around  the  table  were  occupied  by  mechanics 
and  artisans,  the  presidents,  or  deacons,  as  they  were  termed, 
of  the  working  classes,  in  their  ordinary  clothes,  somewhat 
better  arranged  than  usual.  These,  too,  wore  pieces  of  armour 
of  various  descriptions.  Some  had  the  black-jack,  or  doublet, 
covered  '^ith  small  plat«s  of  iron  of  a  lozenge  shape,  which, 
scoured  through  the  upper  an^le,  hung  in  rows  above  each 
[other],  and  which,  swaying  with  the  motion  of  the  wearer's 
prsfin  formed  a  secure  defence  to  the  body.  Others  had 
buff '  ,  which,  as  already  mentioned,  could  resist  the  blow 
of  jk  ord,  and  even  a  lance's  point,  unless  propelled  with 
great  force.  At  the  bottom  of  the  table,  surrounded  as  it  wo«s 
with  this  varied  assembly,  sat  Sir  Louis  Lundin ;  no  militaiy 
man,  but  a  priest  and  parson  of  St.  John's,  arrayed  in  hi? 
canonical  dress,  and  having  his  pen  and  ink  before  him.  He 
was  town -clerk  of  the  burgh,  and,  like  all  the  priests  of  the 
period  (who  were  called  from  that  circumstance  the  Pope's 
kniphts),  received  the  honourable  title  of  Dominus,  contracted 
into  Dom,  or  Dan,  or  translated  into  Sir,  the  title  of  reverence 
due  to  the  secular  chivalry 

'  Se«  Note  ..  i. 
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On  an  elevated  seat  at  the  head  of  the  oouncil-bounl  wan 
placed  Sir  Patrick  Charteria,  in  complete  armour,  brightly  bur 
niahed  —  a  ningular  contrast  to  the  motley  mixture  ut  uurlike 
and  peaceful  attire  exhibited  by  tb?  burghers,  who  were  unly 
oallea  to  anus  occasionally.  The  bearing  of  the  piovost,  while 
it  completely  admitted  the  intimate  connexion  \«bich  mutual 
interests  had  created  betwixt  himself,  the  burgh,  uiul  the 
magistracy,  was  at  the  same  time  calculated  to  assert  the 
superiority  which,  in  virtue  of  gentle  blood  and  cliivulruii-> 
rank,  the  opinions  of  the  age  assigned  to  him  over  tlie  mem- 
bers of  the  assembly  in  which  he  presided.  Two  stjuin-.s  stood 
behind  him,  one  of  them  holding  the  knight's  peunoti,  and 
another  his  shield,  bearing  his  armorial  distinctions,  being  a 
hand  holding  a  dagger,  or  short  sword,  with  the  proiul  motto, 
'This  is  my  charter.'  A  handHome  page  displayed  the  loni; 
sword  of  Iiis  master,  and  another  bore  his  muce ;  nil  wbicE 
chivalrous  emblems  and  appurtenances  were  the  mure  ^trupu- 
lously  exhibited,  that  the  dignitanr  to  whom  they  Idoiiged 
was  engaged  in  discharging  the  oince  of  a  burgh  uia<(i.strate. 
In  his  own  person  the  Knight  of  Kin&uns  appeared  tn  ail'ect 
something  of  state  and  stimiess  which  did  not  naturally  pertain 
to  his  frank  and  jovial  character. 

'  So  you  are  come  at  length,  Henry  Smith  and  Simon  Glover,' 
said  the  provost.  '  Know  that  you  have  kept  us  waiting  for 
your  attendance.  Should  it  so  cnance  again  while  we  necupy 
this  place,  we  will  lay  such  a  fine  on  you  as  you  will  Lave  small 
pleasure  in  paying.  Enough  —  make  no  excuses.  They  are 
not  asked  now,  and  another  time  they  will  not  be  ailmitted. 
Know,  sirs,  that  r  reverend  clerk  hath  taken  down  in  writing, 
and  at  full  length,  what  I  will  tell  you  in  brief,  that  you  may 
see  what  is  tol)e  required  of  you,  Henry  Smith,  in  particular. 
Our  late  fellow-citizen,  Oliver  Proudfute,  hath  been  foiiiul  dead 
in  the  High  Street,  close  by  the  entrance  into  the  wyiid.  It 
seemeth  he  was  slain  by  a  heavy  blow  with  a  short  axe,  dealt 
from  behind  and  at  unawares ;  and  the  act  by  which  he  fell 
can  only  be  termed  a  deed  of  foul  and  forethouf,'ht  imirder. 
So  much  for  the  crime.  The  criminal  can  only  be  imlicated  by 
circumstances.  It  is  recorded  in  the  protocol  of  the  llevereud 
Sir  Loui^  Lundin,  that  divers  well-reputed  witnesses  saw  our 
dece  citizen,  Oliver  Proudfute,  till  a  late  periul  accom 
panying  the  entry  of  the  morrice-dancers,*  of  whom  lie  wa.s  one, 
as  fer  as  the'  house  of  Simon  Glover,  in  Curfew  Street,  where 
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they  again  played  tLeir  pageant  It  is  alau  manifested  that  at 
this  place  he  separate<l  from  the  rest  of  the  band,  after  some 
discourse  with  Simon  Glover,  and  made  an  appointment  to  meet 
with  the  others  of  his  company  at  t}i'>  sini  of  the  Griffin,  theru 
to  conclude  the  holiday.  Now,  Sinjcu,  I  demand  of  you  whether 
this  be  truly  stated,  so  far  as  you  know  t  and  further,  what 
was  the  purport  of  the  defunct  Olive.  Proudfute's  discourse 
with  you  ? ' 

'  My  Lord  Provost  and  very  worshipful  Sir  Patrick,'  answered 
Simon  (Jlover,  'you  and  this  honourable  council  shall  know 
that,  touching  certain  reports  which  had  been  made  of  the  con- 
duct of  flenry  Smith,  some  quarrel  had  arisen  between  myself 
ar'l  another  of  my  family  and  the  said  Smith  here  present. 
^ow,  this  our  poor  fellow-citizen,  Oliver  Proudfute,  having 
been  active  in  spreading  these  reports,  as  indeed  his  element 
lay  in  such  gossipred,  some  words  passed  betwixt  him  and  me 
un  tiie  subject ;  and,  as  I  think,  he  left  me  with  the  purpose 
of  visiting  Henrj  Smith,  for  he  broke  off  from  the  morrice- 
dancers,  promising,  as  it  seems,  to  meet  them,  as  your  honour 
lias  said,  at  the  sign  of  the  Griffin,  in  order  to  conclude  the 
evening.  But  what  he  actually  did,  I  know  not,  as  I  never 
again  saw  him  in  life.' 

'  It  is  enough,'  said  Sir  Patrick,  '  and  agrees  with  al'  that 
we  have  heard.  Now,  worthy  sirs,  we  next  find  our  poor 
fellow  citizen  environed  by  a  set  of  revellers  and  maskers  who 
liad  as-<cnibled  in  the  High  Street,  by  whom  he  was  shamefully 
illtroited,  being  compelled  to  kneel  down  in  the  street,  and 
there  to  quaff  huge  quantities  of  liquor  against  his  inclination 
until  at  length  he  escaped  from  them  by  flight.  This  violence 
wa>i  accomplished  with  drawn  8w<  rds,  loud  sho  i,  end  impre- 
cations, so  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  seven  i-ersons,  who. 
alarmed  by  the  tumult,  looked  out  fi^)m  their  w  ows,  as  well 
as  of  one  or  two  passengers,  who,  keeping  a]x)f  from  the  light 
of  the  torches,  lest  they  also  had  been  i.altreated,  beheld  the 
usage  which  our  fellow-citiz'^r;  received  r  the  High  Street  of 
the  burgh.  And  although  tl'>'  revellers  were  disguised,  an 
used  vizards,  yet  their  disguises  were  well  known,  being  a  set 
of  (juaint  ma.sKing  habits  prepared  some  weeks  ago  by  command 
of  Sir  .John  Ramomy,  Master  of  the  Horse  to  his  Royal  High- 
ness the  Duke  of  Rothsay,  Prince  Royal  of  Scotland.' 

A  low  groan  went  through  the  assembly. 

'Yes,  so  it  is,  brave  burghers,'  continued  Sir  I'atrick  :  *oiir 
inquiries  have  led  us  into  conclusions  both  melancholy  and 
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terrible.  But  as  no  one  can  regret  the  point  at  which  they 
seem  likely  to  arrive  more  than  I  do,  so  no  man  living  can 
dread  its  consequences  less.  It  is  even  so ;  various  artisaiui 
employed  upon  the  articles  have  described  the  dresses  preiwred 
for  Sir  John  Ramomy's  mask  as  being  exactly  similar  to  those 
of  the  men  by  whom  Oliver  Proudfute  was  olwerved  to  be  mal- 
treated. And  one  mechanic,  being  Wingfield  the  fe<itlier- 
dresser,  who  saw  the  revellers  when  they  had  our  fellow  citizen 
within  their  hands,  remar&ed  that  they  wore  the  cinctures  ami 
coronals  of  painted  feathers  which  he  himself  had  made  by  the 
order  of  the  Prince's  master  of  the  horse. 

'  After  the  moment  of  his  escape  from  these  revellers,  wa  lu.se 
all  trace  of  Oliver ;  but  we  can  prove  that  the  maskers  went  to 
Sir  John  Ramomy's,  where  they  were  admitted,  after  some  show 
of  delay.  It  is  rumoured  that  thou,  Henry  Smith,  sawest  our 
unhappy  fellow-citizen  after  he  had  been  in  the  hands  of  these 
revellers.    What  is  the  truth  of  that  matter  V 

'He  came  to  my  house  in  the  wynd,'  said  Henry,  'about 
half  an  hour  before  midnight ;  and  I  admitted  him,  soiuethiu;,' 
unwillingly,  as  he  had  been  keeping  carnival  while  I  reuiuined 
at  home ;  and  "  There  is  ill  talk, '  says  tlie  proverb,  "  betwixt  a 
full  man  and  a  fasting."  ' 

'  And  in  which  plight  seemed  he  when  thou  didst  admit 
him  t '  said  the  provost 

'He  seemed,'  answered  the  smith,  'out  of  lieath,  niicl  talked 
repeatedly  of  having  been  endangered  by  revellers.  I  paid  but 
small  regard,  for  he  was  ever  a  timorous,  chicken  spirited, 
though  well-meaning,  man,  and  I  held  that  he  wa.s  spoakin;; 
more  from  fancy  than  reality.  But  I  shall  always  account  it 
for  foul  offence  in  myself  that  I  did  not  give  him  my  company, 
which  he  requested  ;  and  if  I  live,  I  will  found  masses  fur  \u> 
soul,  in  expiation  of  my  guilt.' 

'Did  he  describe  those  from  whom  he  received  the  injury  1 
said  the  provost. 

'  Revellers  in  masking  habits,'  replied  Henry. 

'  And  did  he  intimate  his  fear  of^  having  to  do  with  them  on 
his  return  1 '  again  demanded  Sir  Patrick. 

'  He  alluded  particularly  to  his  being  waylaid,  which  I 
treated  as  visionary,  having  been  able  to  see  no  one  in  the 
lane.' 

'  Had  he  then  no  help  from  thee  of  any  kind  whatsoever ! ' 
said  the  provost. 

'Yes,   worshipful,'  replied  the  smith;   'he  exchanged  hi? 
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morrice  dress  for  my  head-piece,  buff-coat,  and  target,  which  I 
hear  were  found  upon  hu  bodjr ;  and  I  have  at  home  hip 
morrice-cap  and  beUs,  with  the  jerkin  and  other  things  per- 
taining. Be  was  to  return  my  garb  of  fence,  and  get  Imck  his 
own  masking  suit  this  day,  had  the  saints  so  permitted.' 

'  You  saw  him  not  then  afterwards  ? ' 

'  Never,  my  lord.' 

'One  word  more,'  said  the  provost  ' Have  you  any  reason 
to  think  that  the  blow  which  slew  Oliver  Proudfute  was  meant 
for  another  man  ] ' 

'  1  have,'  answered  the  smith  ;  '  but  it  is  doubtful,  and  may 
be  dangerous  to  add  such  a  conjecture,  which  is  besides  only  a 
supposition.' 

'  Speak  it  out,  on  vour  burgher  faith  and  oatL  For  whom, 
think  you,  was  the  blow  meant  1 ' 

'  If  I  must  speak,'  replied  Henry,  '  I  believe  Oliver  Frond- 
fiite  received  tne  fate  which  was  designed  for  myself;  the 
rather  that,  in  his  folly,  Oliver  spoke  of  trying  to  assume  my 
manner  of  walking,  as  well  as  my  dress.' 

'  Have  you  feud  with  any  one,  that  you  form  such  an  idea  1 ' 
said  Sir  Patrick  Charteris. 

'To  my  shame  and  sin  be  it  spoken,  I  have  feud  with  High- 
land and  Lowland,  English  and  Scot,  Perth  and  Angus.  I  do 
not  lielieve  poor  Oliver  had  feud  with  a  new-hatched  chicken. 
Alas !  he  was  the  more  fully  prepared  for  a  sudden  call ! ' 

'Hark  ye,  smith,'  said  the  provost,  'answer  me  distinctly  — 
Is  there  cause  of  feud  between  the  household  of  Sir  John 
Raniorny  and  yourself  1' 

'  To  a  certainty,  my  lord,  there  is.  It  is  now  generally  said 
that  Black  Quentin,  who  went  over  Tay  to  Fife  some  days 
since,  was  the  owner  of  the  hand  which  was  found  in  Couvrefew 
Street  upon  the  eve  of  St.  Valentine.  It  was  I  who  struck  off 
that  hand  with  a  blow  of  my  broadsword.  As  this  Black 
Quentin  was  a  chamberlain  of  Sir  John,  and  much  trusted,  it 
is  like  there  must  be  feud  between  me  and  his  master's 
ilepeudants.' 

'  It  bears  a  likely  front,  smith,'  said  Sir  Patrick  Charteris. 
'  And  now,  good  brothers  and  wise  magistrates,  there  are  two 
supjiositions,  each  of  which  leads  to  the  same  conclusion.  The 
maskers  who  seized  our  fellow -citizen,  and  misused  him  in  a 
manner  of  which  his  body  retains  some  slight  marks,  may  have 
met  with  their  former  prisoner  as  he  returned  homewards,  and 
finished  their  ill-usage  by  taking  his  life.     He  himself  expressed 
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to  Henry  Gow  fears  that  this  would  be  the  case.  If  this  l« 
really  true,  one  or  more  of  Sir  John  Ramomy's  attendants 
most  have  been  the  assassins.  But  I  think  it  more  likely  that 
one  or  two  of  the  revellers  may  have  remained  on  the  iield,  or 
returned  to  it,  having  changed  perhaps  their  disguise,  and  that 
to  those  men  (for  Oliver  Proudfiite,  in  his  own  personal  appear- 
ance, would  only  have  been  a  subject  of  sport)  his  apparition 
in  the  dress,  and  assuming,  as  he  proposed  to  do,  the  manner, 
of  Henry  Smith,  was  matter  of  deep  hatred ;  and  that,  seeing 
■  him  alone,  they  had  taken,  as  they  thought,  a  certain  and  safe 
mode  to  rid  themselves  of  an  enemy  so  dangerous  as  all  men 
know  Henry  Wynd  is  accounted  by  those  that  are  his  unfriends. 
The  same  train  of  reasoning,  again,  rests  the  guilt  with  the 
household  of  Sir  John  Ramomy.  How  think  you,  sirs  t  Are 
we  not  free  to  charge  the  crime  upon  them  1 ' 

The  magistrates  whispered  together  for  several  minutes, 
and  then  replied  by  the  voice  of  Bailie  Craigdallie  — '  Noble 
knight,  and  our  worthy  provost,  we  agree  entirely  in  what  your 
wisdom  has  spoken  concerning  this  dark  and  bloody  matter; 
nor  do  we  doubt  your  sagacity  in  tracing  to  the  fellowship  and 
the  company  of  tfohn  Ramomy  of  that  Ilk  the  villainy  which 
hath  been  done  to  our  deceased  fellow-citizen,  whether  in  hi? 
own  character  and  capacity  or  as  mistaking  him  for  our  brave 
townsman,  Henry  of  the  Wynd.  But  Sir  John,  in  his  own 
behalf,  and  as  the.  Prince's  ma-ter  of  the  horse,  maintains  an 
extensive  household  ;  and  as,  of  course,  the  charge  will  be  re- 
butted by  a  denial,  we  would  ask,  how  we  shall  proceed  in  that 
case.  It  is  true,  could  we  find  law  for  firing  the  lodging,  and 
putting  all  within  it  to  the  sword,  the  old  proverb  of  "  Short 
rede,  good  rede,"  might  here  apply  ;  for  a  fouler  household  of 
defiers  of  Gk)d,  destroyers  of  men,  and  debauchers  of  women  are 
nowhere  sheltered  than  are  in  Ramomy's  band.  But  I  doubt 
that  this  summary  mode  of  execution  would  scarce  be  borne  out 
by  the  laws  ;  and  no  tittle  of  evidence  which  I  ha\>.  heard  will 
tend  to  fix  the  crime  on  any  single  individual  or  individuals.' 

Before  the  provost  could  reply,  the  town-clerk  arose,  and, 
stroking  his  venerable  benrd,  craved  permission  to  speak,  which 
was  instantly  granted.  '  Brethren,'  he  said, '  as  well  in  our 
fathers'  time  as  ours,  hath  God,  on  being  rightly  appealed  to, 
condescended  to  make  manifest  the  crimes  of  the  guilty  and 
the  innocence  of  those  who  may  have  been  rashly  accused. 
Let  us  demand  from  our  sovereign  lord.  King  Robert,  who, 
when  the  wicked  do  not  interfere  to  pervert  his  good  intentions, 
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13  as  just  and  clement  a  prince  as  our  annals  can  show  in  their 
iong  line,  in  the  name  of  the  Fair  City,  and  of  all  the  commons 
in  Scotland,  that  he  ^ve  us,  after  the  fashion  of  our  ancestors, 
the  means  of  ai)pealing  to  Heaven  for  light  upon  this  dark 
murder.  We  will  demand  the  proof  by  "bier-right,"  often 
granted  in  the  days  of  our  sovereign's  ancestors,  approved  of 
by  bulls  and  decretals,  and  administered  by  the  great  Emperor 
Charlemagne  in  France,  by  King  Arthur  in  Britain,  and  by 
(jregory  tne  Great,  and  the  mighty  Achaius,  in  this  our  land  of 
Scotland.' 

'  I  have  heard  of  the  bier-right.  Sir  Louis,'  quoth  the  pro- 
vost, '  and  I  know  we  have  it  in  our  charters  of  the  Fair  City  : 
bat  I  am  something  ill-learned  in  the  ancient  laws,  and  would 
pray  you  to  inform  us  more  distinctljr  of  its  nature.' 

'We  will  demand  of  the  King,'  said  Sir  Louis  Lnndin,  'my 
advice  being  taken,  that  the  body  of  our  murdered  fellow- 
citizen  be  transported  into  the  High  Church  of  St.  John,*  and 
suitable  masses  said  for  the  benefit  of  his  80»'l  and  for  the 
discovery  of  his  foul  murder.  Meantime,  we  shall  obtain  an 
order  that  Sir  John  Ramomy  give  up  a  list  of  such  of  his 
household  as  were  in  Perth  in  the  course  of  the  night  between 
Pastern's  Even  and  this  Ash  Wednesday,  and  become  bound  to 
present  them  on  a  certain  day  and  hour,  to  be  early  named,  in 
the  High  Church  of  St.  John,  there  one  by  one  to  pass  before 
the  bier  of  our  murdered  fellow-citizen,  and  in  the  form  pre- 
scribed to  call  upon  God  and  His  saints  to  bear  witness  that  he 
is  innocent  of  the  acting,  art  or  part,  of  the  murder.  And 
credit  me,  as  has  been  indeed  proved  by  numerous  instances, 
that,  if  the  murderer  shall  endeavour  to  shroud  himself  by 
making  such  an  appeal,  the  antipathy  which  subsists  between 
the  dead  body  and  the  hand  which  deait  the  fiital  blow  that 
divorced  it  fi:om  the  soul  will  araken some  imperfwjt  life,  under 
the  influence  of  which  the  veins  of  the  dead  man  will  pour  forth 
at  the  fatal  wounds  the  blood  which  has  been  so  long  stagnant 
in  the  veins.  Or,  to  speak  more  certainly,  it  is  the  pleasure  of 
Heaven,  by  some  hidden  agency  which  we  cannot  comprehend, 
to  leave  open  this  motle  of  discovering  the  wickedness  of  him 
who  has  defaced  the  image  of  his  Creator.' 

'  I  have  heard  this  law  talked  of,'  said  Sir  Patrick,  '  and  it 
was  enforced  in  the  Bruce's  time.  This  surely  is  no  unfit 
period  to  seek,  by  such  a  mystic  mode  of  inquiry,  the  tnith, 
to  wliich  no  ordinary  means  can  give  us  access,  seeing  that  a 

'  Si'i'  Note  40. 
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general  aocasation  of  Sir  John's  household  would  full  surely  be 
met  by  a  general  denial  Yet  I  must  crave  &rther  of  Sir  Loui.s, 
our  reverend  town-clerk,  how  we  shall  prevent  the  guilty  iierson 
from  escaping  in  the  interim  t ' 

'  The  bui^ers  will  maintain  a  strict  watch  upon  the  wall, 
drawbridges  shall  be  raised  and  portcullises  lowered,  froui  sunset 
to  sunrise,  and  strong  patrols  maintained  through  the  night. 
This  guard  the  burghers  will  willingly  maintain,  to  secure 
against  the  escape  of  the  murderer  of  their  townsman.' 

The  rest  of  the  counsellors  acquiesced,  by  word,  sign,  and 
look,  in  this  proposal. 

'Again,'  said  the  provost,  'what  if  any  one  of  the  .suspected 
household  refuse  to  submit  to  the  ordeal  of  bier-right  ? ' 

'He  may  appeal  to  that  of  combat,'  said  the  reverend  city 
scribe,  '  with  an  opponent  of  equal  rank  ;  because  the  accused 

grson  must  have  his  choice,  in  the  appeal  to  the  ju(I<:;tneiit  of 
)d,  by  what  ordeal  he  will  be  tried.  But  if  be  refuses  both, 
he  must  be  held  as  guilty,  and  so  punished.' 

The  sages  of  the  council  unanimously  agreed  with  the 
opinion  of  their  provost  and  town-clerl^  and  resolved,  in  all 
formality,  to  petition  the  King,  as  a  matter  of  right,  that  the 
murder  of  their  fellow-citizen  should  be  inquired  into  accordini,' 
to  this  ancient  form,  which  was  held  to  manifest  the  truth,  and 
received  as  matter  of  evidence  in  case  of  murder  so  late  as 
towards  the  end  of  the  17th  century.  But  before  the  uieetini,' 
dissolved.  Bailie  Craigdallie  thought  it  meet  to  inquire  who  was 
to  be  the  champion  of  Maudie,  or  Magdalen  Proudfute  and  her 
two  children. 

'There  need  be  little  inquiry  about  that,'  said  Sir  Patrick 
Gharteris;  'we  are  men,  and  wear  swords,  which  should  h 
broken  over  the  head  of  any  one  amongst  us  who  will  not  draw 
it  in  behalf  of  the  widow  and  orphans  of  our  murdered  fellow- 
citizen,  and  in  brave  revenge  of  his  death.  If  Sir  John  Raniorny 
shall  personally  resent  the  inquiry,  Patrick  Gharteris  nf  Kin- 
fauns  will  do  battle  with  him  to  the  outrance,  whilst  horse  and 
man  mav  stand,  or  spear  and  blade  hold  together.  But  in  ca,>ie 
the  challenger  be  of  yeomanly  degree,  well  wot  I  that  Maf,'da!en 
Proudfute  may  choose  her  own  champion  among  the  bravest 
burghers  of  Perth,  and  shame  and  dishonour  were  it  to  tlie 
Fair  City  for  ever  could  she  light  upon  one  who  were  traitor 
and  coward  enough  to  say  her  nay !  Bring  her  hither,  that  she 
may  make  her  election.' 

Henry  Smith  heard  this  with  a  melancholy  anticipation  that 
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the  poor  woman's  choice  would  light  upon  Iiim,  and  that  his 
recent  reconciliation  with  his  mistress  would  be  again  dissolved, 
by  his  being  engaged  in  a  fresh  quarrel,  from  which  there  lay 
no  honourable  means  of  escape,  and  which,  in  any  other  circum- 
stances, he  would  have  welcomed  as  a  glorious  opportunity  of 
distinguishing  himself,  both  in  sight  of  the  court  and  of  the 
city.  He  was  aware  that,  under  the  tuition  of  Father  Clement, 
Catharine  viewed  the  ordeal  of  battle  rather  as  an  insult  to 
religion  than  an  appeal  to  the  Deity,  and  did  not  con.<ddcr  it  as 
reasonable  that  superior  strength  of  arm  or  r.kill  of  weapon 
should  be  resorted  to  as  the  proof  of  moral  guilt  or  innocence. 
He  had,  therefore,  much  to  fear  from  her  peculiar  opinion.s  in 
this  particular,  refined  as  they  were  beyond  those  of  the  age  she 
lived  in. 

While  he  thus  suffered  under  these  contending  feelings, 
Magdalen,  the  widow  of  the  slaughtered  man,  entered  the  court, 
wTapt  in  a  deep  mourning  veil,  and  followed  and  supported  by 
five  or  six  women  of  good  (that  is,  of  respectability),  dressed  in 
the  same  melancholy  attire.  One  of  her  attendants  held  an 
infant  in  her  arms,  the  last  pledge  of  poor  Oliver's  nuptial 
affections.  Another  led  a  little  tottering  creature  of  two  years, 
or  thereabouts,  which  looked  with  wonder  and  fear,  sometimes 
on  the  black  dress  in  which  they  had  muffled  him,  and  some- 
times on  the  scene  around  him. 

The  assembly  rose  to  receive  the  melancholy  group,  and 
saluted  them  with  an  expression  of  the  deepest  sympathy,  which 
Magdalen,  though  the  mate  of  poor  Oliver,  returned  with  an  air 
of  (lif^uity,  which  she  borroweo,  perhaps,  from  the  extremity  of 
her  distress.  Sir  Patrick  Charteris  then  stepped  forward,  and 
with  the  courtesy  of  a  knight  to  a  female,  and  of  a  protector  to 
an  oppressed  and  injured  widow,  took  the  poor  woman's  hand, 
and  explained  to  her  briefly  by  what  course  the  city  had 
resolved  to  follow  out  the  vengeance  due  for  her  husband's 
slaughter. 

Having,  witli  a  softness  and  gentleness  which  did  not  belong 
to  his  general  manner,  ascertained  that  the  unfortunate  woman 
perfectly  understood  what  was  meant,  he  said  aloud  to  the 
assembly,  '  Good  citizens  of  Pertli,  and  freeborn  nieu  of  guild 
and  craft,  attend  to  what  is  about  to  pass,  for  it  concerns  your 
rights  and  privileges.  Here  stands  Magdalen  Proudfute,  desirous 
to  follow  forth  the  revenge  due  for  the  death  of  her  hr.sband, 
foully  murdered,  as  she  sayeth,  by  Sir  John  Rainorny,  Kniglit, 
of  that  Ilk,  and  which  she  offers  to  prove,  by  the  evidence  of 
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bier-right,  or  by  the  body  of  a  man.  Therefore,  I,  Patrick 
Charteris,  being  a  belted  knight  and  freebom  gentleman,  ofl'er 
myself  to  do  battle  in  her  just  quarrel,  whilst  man  ami  Lorte 
may  endure,  if  any  one  of  my  degree  shall  lift  my  glove.  Huw 
say  you,  Magdalen  Proudfute,  will  you  accept  me  fur  your 
champion?' 

'I  can  desire 


none 


The  widow  answered  with  difficulty, 
nobler.' 

Sir  Patrick  then  took  her  right  hand  in  his,  and,  kissing  lier 
forehead,  for  such  was  the  ceremony,  said  solemnly,  '  Su  luay 
God  and  St  John  prosper  me  at  my  need,  as  I  will  (lo  uiy 
devoir  as  your  champion,  knightly,  truly,  and  manfully.  Go 
now,  Mafoalen,  and  choose  at  your  will  among  the  burge.s.Me:j 
of  the  Fair  City,  present  or  absent,  any  one  upon  ..hitiii  you 
desire  to  rest  your  challenge,  if  he  against  whom  y(jti  brin;,' 
plaint  shall  prove  to  be  beneath  my  degree.' 

AH  eyes  were  turned  to  Henry  Smitn,  whom  the  generul 
voice  had  already  pointed  out  as  in  every  respect  the  fittest  to 
act  as  champion  on  the  occasion.  But  the  widow  wuited  not 
for  the  general  prompting  of  their  looks.  As  soon  as  Sir 
Patrick  nad  spoken,  she  crossed  the  floor  to  the  place  where, 
near  the  bottom  of  the  table,  the  armourer  stood  aiuung  the 
men  of  his  degree,  and  took  him  by  the  hand. 

'Henry  Gow,  or  Smith,'  she  said,  'good  burgher  and  crafts- 
man, my  —  my ' 

'  Husband,'  she  would  have  said,  but  the  word  would  not 
come  forth  :  she  was  obliged  to  change  the  expression. 

'  He  who  is  gone,  loved  and  prized  you  over  all  men ;  there- 
fore meet  it  is  that  thou  shoulost  follow  out  the  quarrel  of  bi.s 
widow  and  orphans.' 

If  there  had  been  a  possibility,  which  in  that  age  there  was 
not,  of  Henry's  rejecting  or  escaping  from  a  trust  for  which  all 
men  seemed  to  destine  him,  every  wish  and  idea  of  retreat  was 
cut  off  when  the  widow  began  to  address  him ;  and  a  cuuimand 
from  Heaven  could  hardly  have  made  a  stronger  impression 
than  did  the  appeal  o'  he  unfortunate  Magdalen.  Her  allusion, 
to  his  intimacy  with  the  deceased  moved  him  to  the  soul. 
During  Oliver's  life,  doubtless,  there  had  been  a  strain  of 
absurdity  in  his  excessive  predilection  for  Henry,  which,  con- 
sidering how  very  different  they  were  in  character,  had  in  it 
somethmg  ludicrous.  But  all  this  was  now  forgotten,  and 
Henry,  giving  way  to  his  natural  ardour,  only  renienitered 
that  Oliver  had  been  his  friend  and  intimate  — &  man  who  had 
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IS  capable  of  enter- 
>ve  all,  that  there 
i  had  fallen  victim 


loved  and  honoured  him  as  much  as  b^ 
taining  such  sentiments  for  any  one,  and, 
was  much  reason  to  suspect  that  the  decea 
to  a  blow  meant  for  Henry  himself. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  an  alacrity  which,  t'le  minute  before, 
be  could  scarce  have  commanded,  and  which  iieemed  to  express 
a  stem  pleasure,  that,  having  pressed  his  lipc  the  cold  orow 
of  the  unhappy  Magdalen,  the  umiourer  repfiea  — 

'  I,  Henry  the  Smith,  dwelling  in  the  Wynd  of  Perth,  good 
man  and  true,  and  freely  bom,  accept  the  office  of  champion  to 
this  widow  Magdalen  and  these  orphans,  and  will  do  battle  in 
their  (luarrel  to  Ihe  death,  with  any  man  whomsoever  of  my 
own  d^ee,  and  that  so  long  as  I  shall  draw  breath.  So  help 
me  at  my  need  God  and  good  St.  John ! ' 

There  arose  from  the  audience  a  half-suppressed  cry,  ex- 
pressing the  interest  which  the  persons  present  took  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  quarrel,  and  tneir  conhdence  in  the  issue. 

Sir  Patrick  Charteris  then  took  measures  for  repairing  to 
the  King's  presence,  and  demanding  leave  to  proceed  with 
inquiry  mto  the  murder  of  Oliver  Proudfute,  accordbg  to 
the  custom  of  bier-right,  and,  if  necessary,  by  combat 

He  performed  this  duty  after  the  town -council  had  dis- 
solved, in  a  private  interview  between  himself  and  the  King, 
who  heard  of  this  new  trouble  with  much  vexation,  and 
appointed  next  morning,  after  mass,  for  Sir  Patrick  and  the 
parties  interested  to  attend  his  pleasure  in  council.  In  the 
meantime,  a  royal  pursuivant  was  despatched  to  the  Constable's 
lodgings,  to  call  over  the  roll  of  Sir  John  Ramomy's  attendants, 
and  charge  him,  with  his  whole  retinue,  under  high  penalties, 
to  abide  within  Perth  until  the  King's  pleasure  should  be 
farther  known. 


IT 
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In  God's  name,  see  the  lists  and  all  things  fit ; 
There  let  them  end  it  —  God  deffiid  the  right ! 

Hmry  IF.  Part  II. 

IN  the  same  council-room  of  the  conventual  palace  of  the 
Dominicans,  King  Robert  was  seated  with  his  brother 
Albany,  whose  affected  austeritv  of  virtu -^  and  real  urt  and 
dissimulation,  maintained  so  high  an  influence  over  the  feeble- 
minded monarch.  It  was  indeed  natural  that  one  who  seldom 
saw  things  according  to  their  real  forms  and  outlines  should 
view  them  according  to  the  light  in  which  thev  were  presented 
to  him  by  a  bold,  astucious  man,  possessing  tne  claim  of  such 
near  relationship. 

Ever  anxious  <  i:  account  of  his  misguided  an  J  unfortunate 
son,  the  King  wtu)  now  endeavouring  to  make  Albany  coincide 
in  opinion  with  him  in  exculpating  Rothsay  from  any  part  in 
the  death  of  the  bonnet-maker,  tne  precognition  coiicerninj,' 
which  had  been  left  by  Sir  Patrick  Charteris  for  his  Majesty  s 
consideration. 

'This  is  an  unhappy  matter,  brother  Robin,' he  said  — 'a 
most  unhappy  occurrence,  and  goes  nigh  to  put  strife  and 
quarrel  betwixt  the  nobility  and  the  commons  here,  as  they 
have  been  at  war  together  in  so  many  distant  lands.  I  see  but 
one  cause  of  comfort  in  the  matter ;  and  that  is,  that  Sir  .Tubn 
Ramomy  having  received  his  dismissal  from  the  Duke  of 
Rothsay's  family,  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  or  any  of  his  people 
who  may  have  done  this  bloody  deed  —  if  it  has  truly  been  done 
by  them  —  have  been  encouraged  or  hounded  out  upun  such  an 
errand  by  my  poor  boy.  I  am  sure,  brother,  you  and  I  can 
bear  witness  how  readily,  upon  my  entreaties,  he  agreed  to 
dismiss  Ramomy  from  his  service,  on  account  of  that  brawl  la 
Curfew  Street.' 

'  I  remember  his  doing  so,'  said  Albany ;  '  and  well  do  I 
hope  that  the  connexion  betwixt  the  Prince  and  Ramomy  has 
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not  been  ranewed  nnce  he  seemed  to  comply  with  your  Grace's 
wishes.' 

'Seemed  to  comply  I  The  connexion  renewed  '  said  the 
King.  'What  mean  you  by  these  expressions,  brother?  Surely, 
wheti  David  promised  to  me  that,  if  that  unhappy  matter  of 
Curfew  Street  were  but  smothered  up  and  concealed,  he  would 
part  with  Ramorny,  as  he  was  a  counsellor  thought  capable  of 
involving  him  in  similar  foole  '"^  and  would  acquiesce  in  our 
indicting  on  him  either  exile  Oi  such  punishment  as  it  should 
plea.se  us  to  impose  —  surely  you  cannot  doubt  that  he  was 
sincere  in  bis  professions,  and  would  keep  his  word  1  Remember 
vou  not  that,^  when  you  advised  that  a  heavy  fine  should  be 
levied  upon  his  estate  in  Fife  in  lieu  of  banishment,  the  Prince 
Umself  seemed  to  say  that  exile  would  be  bettor  for  Ramorny, 
and  even  for  himself] ' 

'  I  remember  it  well,  my  royal  brother.  Nor,  truly,  could  I 
have  suspected  Ramorny  of  having  so  much  influence  over  the 
Prince,  after  having  been  accessary  to  placing  him  in  a  situation 
80  perilous,  had  it  not  been  for  my  royal  unsman's  own  con- 
fession, alluded  to  by  your  Grace,  that,  if  suffered  to  remain  at 
court,  he  might  still  continue  to  influence  his  conduct.  I  then 
regretted  I  had  advised  a  fine  in  place  of  exile.  But  that  time 
is  passed,  and  now  new  mischief  has  occurred,  fraught  with  much 
peril  to  your  Majesty,  as  well  as  to  your  royal  heir,  and  to  the 
whole  kingdom.' 

'What  mean  you,  Robin?'  said  the  weak-minded  King. 
'By  the  tomb  of  our  parents!  by  the  soul  of  Bruce,  our  im- 
mortal ancestor!  I  entreat  thee,  my  dearest  brother,  to  take 
compassion  on  me.  Tell  me  what  evil  threatens  my  son,  or  my 
kingdom  T ' 

fhe  features  of  the  King,  trembling  with  anxiety,  and  his 
eyes  brimful  of  tears,  were  bent  upon  ris  brother,  who  seemed 
to  assume  time  for  consideration  ere  he  replied. 

'My  lord,  the  danger  lies  here.  Your  Gracp  believes  that 
the  Prince  had  no  accession  to  this  second  eiggression  upon  the 
citizens  of  Perth  —  the  slaughter  of  this  bonnet-making  fellow, 
about  whose  death  they  clamour,  as  a  set  of  gulls  about  their 
comrade,  when  one  of  tne  noisy  brood  is  struck  down  bv  a  boy's 
shaft.' 

'Their  lives,'  said  the  King,  'are  dear  to  themselves  and 
their  friends,  Robin.' 

'  Truly,  ay,  my  liege ;  and  they  make  them  dear  to  us  too, 
ere  we  can  settle  with  the  knaves  for  the  least  blood-wit.     But, 
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M  I  aaid,  yoar  Mi^esty  thinks  the  Prince  had  no  share  in  this 
last  slaughter ;  I  will  not  attempt  to  shake  your  beUet'  in  that 
delicate  point,  but  will  endeavour  to  believe  along  with  you 
What  yon  think  is  rule  for  me.  Robert  of  Albany  will  never 
think  otherwise  than  Robert  of  broad  Scotland.' 

'Thank  you  —  thank  vou,'  said  the  King,  taking  his  bnjther's 
hand.  'I  knew  I  might  relv  that  your  affection  wchiKI  do 
justice  to  poor  heedless  Roihsay,  who  exposes  himself  to  so 
much  misconstruction  that  he  scarcely  deserves  the  sentiments 
you  feel  for  him.' 

Albany  had  such  an  immovable  constancy  of  purpose,  that 
he  was  able  to  return  the  fraternal  pressure  of  the  King's  hand, 
while  tearing  up  by  the  very  roots  the  hopes  of  the  indulgent, 
fond  old  man. 

'  But,  alas ! '  the  Duke  continued,  with  a  sigh,  '  this  burly, 
intractable  Knight  of  Kin&uns,  and  his  brawling  herd  of 
bnighers,  will  not  view  the  matter  as  we  do.  They  have  the 
boldness  to  say  that  this  dead  fellow  had  been  misused  by 
Rothsay  and  his  fellows,  who  were  in  the  street  in  mask  and 
revel,  stopping  men  and  women,  compelling  them  to  dance,  or 
to  drink  huge  nuantities  of  wine,  with  other  follies  needless  to 
recount;  and  they  say  that  the  whole  party  repaired  to  Sir 
John  Riunomy's,  and  broke  their  way  into  the  house  in  order 
to  conclude  their  revel  there,  thus  affording  good  reason  to 
judge  that  the  dismissal  of  Sir  John  from  the  Prince's  service 
was  but  a  feigned  stratagem  to  deceive  the  public.  And  herce 
they  urge  that,  if  ill  were  done  that  night  by  Sir  John  Ramomy 
or  his  followers,  much  it  is  to  be  thought  that  the  Duke 
of  Rothsay  must  have  at  least  been  privy  to,  if  he  did  not 
authorise,  it' 

'  Albany,  this  is  dreadfiil ! '  said  the  King.  '  Would  they 
make  a  murderer  of  my  boy  ?  would  they  pretend  uiy  David 
would  soil  his  hands  in  Scottish  blood  without  having  either 
provocation  or  purpose?  No  — no,  they  will  not  invent 
calumnies  so  broad  as  these,  for  they  are  flagrant  and  in- 
credible.* 

•Pardon,  my  liege,'  answered  the  Duke  of  Albany,  'they 
say  the  cause  of  quarrel  which  occasioned  the  riot  in  Curfew 
Street,  and  its  consejiuences,  were  more  proper  to  the  Prince 
than  to  Sir  John ;  since  none  suspects,  far  less  believes,  that 
that  hopeful  enter})rise  was  conducted  for  the  gratification  of 
the  knight  of  Ramomy.' 

•Thou  drivest  me  mad,  Robin ! '  said  the  King. 
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'I  am  damb,'  aonwered  his  brother;  'I  did  but  apeak  my 
poor  mind  iio«*.jrding  to  y    ir  royal  order.' 

'Thou  meanest  well,  I  know,'  ttaid  the  Kin^;  'but,  instead 
-)f  tearing  me  to  pieces  with  tlie  display  of  inevitable  calamities, 
were  it  not  kinder,  Robin,  to  point  me  out  some  mode  to  escape 
ftomthemt' 

'  True,  my  li^  ;  but  as  the  only  mad  of  extrication  is  rough 
and  difficult,  it  is  necessary  your  Grace  should  be  first  possessed 
with  the  alNK)lute  necessity  of  using  it,  ere  you  hear  it  even 
described.  The  chirurgeon  must  first  convince  his  patient  of 
the  incurable  condition  of  a  shattered  member,  ere  he  venture 
to  name  amputation,  though  it  be  the  only  remedy.' 

The  King  at  these  words  was  roused  to  a  degree  of  alarm 
and  indignation  greater  than  his  brother  had  deemed  he  could 
be  awakened  to. 

*  Shattered  and  mortified  member,  my  Lord  of  Albanv ! 
amputation  the  only  remedy  !  These  are  unintelligible  words, 
my  lord.  If  thou  appliest  them  to  our  son  Rothsay,  thou  must 
make  them  good  to  the  letter,  else  mayst  thou  have  bitter  cause 
to  rue  the  consequence.' 

'  You  construe  me  too  literally,  my  royal  lie^e,'  said  Albany. 
'  I  spoke  not  of  the  Prince  in  such  unbeseeming  terms ;  for  I 
call  Heaven  to  witnes.s  that  he  is  dearer  to  me  as  the  son  of  a 
well  beloved  brother  than  had  he  been  son  of  my  own.  But  I 
8poke  in  regard  to  seiwrating  him  from  the  follies  and  anities 
of  life,  which  holy  men  say  are  like  to  mortified  members,  and 
ought,  like  them,  to  be  cut  off  and  thrown  from  us,  as  things 
which  interrupt  our  progress  in  better  things.' 

'  I  understand  —  thou  wouldst  have  this  Rainomy,  who  hath 
been  thought  the  instrument  of  my  son's  follies,  exiled  firom 
court,'  said  the  relieved  monarch,  '  until  these  unhappy  scandals 
are  forf,'otten,  and  our  subjects  are  disposed  to  look  upon  our 
SOD  with  different  and  more  confiding  eyes.' 

'  That  were  good  counsel,  my  liege  ;  but  mine  went  a  little 
—  a  very  little  —  farther.  I  would  have  the  Prince  himself 
removed  for  some  brief  period  from  court.* 

'  How,  Albany  !  part  with  my  child,  my  first-bom,  the  light 
of  my  eyes,  and  —  wilful  as  he  is  —  the  darling  of  my  heart ! 
Oh,  Robin  !  I  cannot,  and  I  will  not.' 

'  Nay,  I  did  but  suggest,  my  lord ;  I  am  sensible  of  the 
wound  such  a  proceeding  must  indict  on  a  parent's  heart,  for 
am  I  not  myself  a  father  ? '  And  he  hung  nis  head,  as  if  in 
hopeless  despondency. 
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'  I  could  not  Burvive  it,  Albanv.  Whan  I  think  tluit  even 
our  own  influence  over  him,  which,  sometimes  forsotten  in  uur 
absence,  is  ever  effectual  whilst  he  is  with  us,  is  by  yunr  itlan 
to  be  entirelv  removed,  what  perils  might  he  not  rusli  uikih  '. 
I  could  not  sleep  in  his  absence  —  I  should  hear  his  death  ^niitii 
in  everv  breexe ;  and  you,  Albany,  though  you  conceal  it  bett«r, 
would  be  nearly  as  anxious.' 

Thus  spoke  the  &cile  monarchy  willing  to  conciliute  bi^ 
brother  and  cheat  himself,  by  taking  it  for  grante<l  that  an 
affection,  of  which  there  were  no  traces,  subsisted  betwixt  the 
uncle  and  nephew. 

'  Your  paternal  apprehensions  are  too  easily  alaniieil,  my 
lord,'  said  Albanjr.  '  I  do  not  propose  to  leave  the  dis]>o,sal  of 
the  Prince's  motions  to  his  own  wild  pleasure.  I  uiulerstami 
that  the  Prince  is  to  be  placed  for  a  short  time  under  .some 
becoming  restraint  —  that  ne  should  be  subjected  to  the  charge 
of  some  grave  counsellor,  who  must  be  responsible  both  fur  hLs 
conduct  and  his  safety,  as  a  tutor  for  bis  pupil' 

'  How  !  a  tutor,  and  at  Rothsay's  age ! '  exclaimed  the  King : 
'  he  is  two  yeurs  beyond  the  space  to  which  our  laws  limit  the 
term  of  nonage.' 

'  The  wiser  Romans,'  said  Albanjr,  'extended  it  for  four  years 
after  the  period  we  assign ;  and,  in  comm'^'U  sonse,  the  right 
of  control  ought  to  last  till  it  be  no  lonj^er  necessarv  anil  so 
the  time  ought  to  vary  with  the  disposition.  Here  .s  yining 
Lindsay,  the  Sari  of  Crawford,  who  they  say  gives  patri)nai,'e 
to  Ramomy  on  this  appeal.  He  is  a  lad  of  fifteen,  witii  the 
detip  passions  and  fixed  purpose  '  man  of  thirty  ;  while  uiv 
royal  nephew,  with  much  more  amiable  and  noble  nualitie.s  bth 
of  head  and  heart,  sometimes  shows,  at  twenty-three  years  of 
age,  the  wanton  humours  of  a  boy,  towarda  whom  restraint 
may  be  kindness.  And  do  not  be  discouraged  that  it  is  so,  my 
liege,  or  angry  with  your  brother  for  telling  the  truth ;  since 
the  best  fruits  are  those  that  are  slowest  in  ripening,  and  th^ 
best  horses  such  as  give  most  trouble  to  the  grooms  who  train 
them  for  the  field  or  lists.' 

The  Duke  stopped,  and,  after  suffering  Kin^  Robert  h>  in 
dulge  for  two  or  three  minutes  in  a  reverie  which  he  did  nut 
attempt  to  interrupt,  he  added,  in  a  more  lively  tone  —'But, 
cheer  up,  my  noble  liege ;  perhaps  the  feud  may  bo  muile 
up  without  rarther  fighting  or  difficulty.  The  w'uhx  is  jwor, 
for  her  husband,  though  ne  was  much  employed,  had  idle 
and  costly  habits.     The  matter  may  be  therefore  redoeined  ii;r 
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money,  and  tM  amount  of  an  aMythuMnt  may  be  reooYered  out 
ofRamoroyV  jstate.' 

'2iiy,  tba  we  will  ourselves  ducharse,'  said  King  Robert, 
eagerly  catching  at  the  hope  of  a  pacific  termination  of  this 
unpleasing  debate.  'Ramomy's  prospects  will  be  destroyed 
by  his  being  sent  from  court  ana  deprived  of  his  cliargo  in 
Koth-say's  household,  and  it  would  be  ungenerous  to  load  a 
tailing  man.  But  here  comes  our  secretary,  the  prior,  to  tell 
IIS  the  hour  of  council  approaches.  Good  morrow,  my  worthy 
(kther.' 

'  Benedicite,  my  rcyal  liege,'  answered  the  abbot 

'Now,  good  father,'  continued  the  King,  'without  waiting 
fur  Kotbsay,  whose  accession  to  our  counsels  we  will  ourselves 
^'uaraiiteo,  proceed  we  to  the  business  of  our  kingdom.  What 
iAs'  ^es  have  you  from  the  Douglas  1 ' 

'lie  has  arrived  at  his  castle  of  Tantallon,  my  liege,  and 
has  sent  a  post  to  say,  that,  though  ihe  Earl  of  March  remains 
in  sullen  seclusion  in  his  fortress  of  Dunbar,  his  friends  and 
followers  are  gathering  and  forming  an  encampment  near  Cold- 
inghani,  where  it  is  supposed  they  intend  to  await  the  arrival 
uf  a  large  force  of  Englisn,  which  Hotsuur  and  Sir  Ralph  Percy 
are  assembling  on  the  English  frontier. 

'That  is  cold  news,'  said  the  King;  'and  may  God  foraive 
George  of  Dunbar ! '  The  Prince  entered  as  he  spoke,  ana  he 
continued  — '  Ha !  thou  art  here  at  length,  Rothsay ;  I  saw  thee 
not  at  mass.' 

'  I  was  an  idler  this  morning,'  said  the  Prince,  '  having  spent 
a  restless  and  feverish  night.' 

'  Ah,  foolish  boy ! '  answered  the  King ;  '  hadst  thou  not  been 
over-restless  on  Fastem's  Eve,  thou  hadst  not  been  feverish  on 
the  ni^ht  of  Ash  Wednesday.' 

'Let  me  not  interrupt  your  prayers,  my  lit .-•>,'  said  the 
Prince,  lif,'htly.  '  Your  Grace  was  invoking  Heaven  in  behalf 
of  some  one  —  an  enemy  doubtless,  for  these  have  the  frequent 
advantage  of  your  orisons.' 

'Sit  down  and  be  at  peace,  foolish  youth ! '  said  his  fiither, 
his  eye  resting  at  the  same  time  on  the  handsome  face  and 
graceful  figure  of  his  favoui'ie  son.  Rothsay  drew  a  cushion 
near  t.o  his  father's  feet,  and  threw  himself  carelessly  down 
upon  ii,  while  the  King  resumed. 

'  I  was  regretting  that  the  Earl  of  March,  having  separated 
warm  from  my  hand  with  full  assurance  that  he  should  receive 
w)mi)ensation  for  everything  which  he  could  complain  of  ne 
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injurious,  should  have  been  capable  of  caballing  with  North- 
umberland against  his  own  country.  Is  it  possible  he  could 
doubt  our  intentions  to  make  good  our  woraY' 

•  I  will  answer  for  him  —  no,'  said  the  Prince  :  •  March  never 
doubted  your  Highness's  word.  Marry,  he  may  well  have  made 
question  whether  your  learned  counsellors  would  leave  your 
Majesty  the  power  of  keeping  it.' 

Kobert  the  Third  had  adopted  to  a  great  extent  the  timid 
poHcpr  of  not  seeming  to  hear  expressions  which,  beiiiff  heard, 
required,  even  in  his  ov.n  eyes,  some  display  of  displeasure. 
He  passed  on,  therefore,  in  his  di-scourse,  without  observiiijir  his 
son's  speech  ;  but  in  private  Rothsay's  rashness  augmented  the 
displeasure  which  his  father  began  to  entertain  against  him. 

**It  is  well  the  Douglas  is  on  the  marches,'  said  the  King. 
'  His  breast,  like  those  of  his  ancestors,  has  ever  been  the  best 
bulwark  of  Scotland.' 

'  Then  woe  betide  us  if  he  should  turn  his  back  to  the  cneioy,' 
said  the  incorrigible  Rothsay. 

'Dare  you  impesKsh  the  courage  of  Douglas?'  replied  the 
King,  extremely  chafed. 

'No  man  dare  question  the  Earl's  courage,'  said  Hnthsay, 
'  it  is  as  certain  as  his  pride ;  but  his  luck  may  be  something 
doubted.' 

'By  St.  Andrew,  David,'  exclaimed  his  father,  'tlion  art 
like  a  screech-owl,  every  word  thou  sayest  betokens  strife  and 
calamity.' 

'  I  am  silent,  father,'  answered  the  youth. 

'And  what  news  of  our  Highland  disturbances?'  continued 
the  King,  addressing  the  prior. 

'I  trust  they  have  assumed  a  favourable  aspect,' un.swered 
the  clergjrman.  '  The  fire  which  threatened  the  whole  country  i.s 
likely  to  be  drenched  out  by  the  blood  of  some  forty  or  fifty 
kerne ;  for  the  two  great  confederacies  have  agreed,  by  .solemn 
indenture  of  arms,  to  decide  their  quarrel  with  .such  weapons 
as  vour  Highness  may  name,  and  m  your  royal  presence,  in 
such  place  as  shall  be  appointed,  on  the  3()th  of  March  next  to 
come,  being  Palm  Sunday ;  the  number  of  combatant.s  being 
limited  to  thirty  on  each  side,  and  the  fight  to  be  maintained 
to  extremity,  since  they  aflFectionately  make  humble  suit  and 
petition  to  your  Majesty  that  you  will  parentally  conde- 
scend to  wave  for  the  day  your  royal  privilege  of  interrupting 
the  combat,  by  flinging  down  of  truncheon,  or  crying  of  "Ho! 
until  the  battle  shall  he  utterly  fought  to  an  end.' 
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'  The  wild  savages ! '  exclaimed  the  King,  '  would  they  limit 
oar  best  and  dearest  royal  privilege,  that  of  putting  a  stop  to 
strife,  and  crjring  truce  to  battle  1  Will  they  remove  the  only 
motive  which  could  bring  me  to  the  butcherly  spectacle  of  their 
combat  ?  Would  they  fight  like  men,  or  like  their  own  moun- 
tain wolves  ? ' 

'  My  lord,'  said  Albanv,  *  the  Earl  of  Crawford  and  I  had 
presumed,  without  consulting  you,  to  ratify  that  preliminary, 
for  the  adoption  of  which  we  saw  much  and  pressing  reason.' 

'  How !  the  Earl  of  Crawford  ! '  said  the  King.  '  Methinks 
he  is  a  young  counsellor  on  such  grave  occurrents.' 

'  He  is,'  replied  Albany,  '  notwithstanding  his  early  years,  of 
such  esteem  among  his  Highland  neighbours,  that  I  could  have 
(lone  little  with  them  but  for  his  aid  and  influence.' 

'  Hear  this,  young  Rothsay  ! '  said  the  King  reproachfully  to 
his  heir. 

'I  pity  Crawford,  sire,'  replied  the  Prince.  'He  has  too 
early  lost  a  father  whose  counsels  would  have  better  become 
such  a  season  f>s  this.' 

The  King  turned  next  towards  Albany  with  a  look  of 
triumph,  at  the  filial  affection  which  his  son  displayed  in  his 
reply. 

Albany  proceeded  without  emotion.  '  It  is  not  the  life  of 
these  Iligblandmen,  but  their  death,  which  is  to  be  profitable 
to  this  commonwealth  of  Scotland  ;  and  truly  it  seemed  to  the 
Eari  of  Crawford  and  myself  most  desirable  that  the  combat 
should  be  a  strife  of  extermination.' 

'Marry,'  said  the  Prince,  *if  such  be  the  juvenile  policy  of 
Lindsay,  he  will  be  a  merciful  ruler  some  ten  or  twelve  years 
hence !  Out  upon  a  boy  that  is  hard  of  heart  before  he  has 
hair  upon  his  lip !  Better  he  had  contented  himself  with 
tightin),'  cocks  on  Pastern's  Even  than  laying  schemes  for  mas- 
sacring men  on  Palm  Sunday,  as  if  he  were  backing  a  Welsh 
main,  where  all  must  fight  to  death.' 

'  Rothsay  is  right,  Albany,'  said  the  King  :  '  it  were  unlike  a 
Christian  monarch  to  give  way  in  this  point.  I  cannot  consent 
to  see  men  battle  until  they  are  all  ht.vn  down  like  cattle  in  the 
shambles.  It  would  sicken  me  to  look  at  it,  and  the  warder 
would  drop  from  lay  hand  for  mere  lack  of  strength  to  hold  it' 

'It  would  drop  unheeded,'  said  Albany.  'Let  me  entreat 
your  Grace  to  recollect,  that  you  only  give  up  a  royal  privilege 
which,  exercised,  would  win  you  no  respect,  since  it  would 
receive  no  obedience.    Were  your  Majesty  to  throw  down  jour 
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warder  when  the  war  is  high,  and  theSe  men's  blood  is  hot,  it 
would  meet  no  more  regard  than  if  a  sparrow  should  drop 
among  a  herd  of  battling  wolves  the  straw  which  he  was  carry- 
ing to  his  nest  Nothing  will  separate  them  but  the  exhaustion 
of  slaughter ;  and  better  they  sustain  it  at  the  hancls  of  each 
other  than  from  the  swords  of  such  troops  as  might  attemiit 
to  separate  them  at  your  Majesty's  commands.  An  attemiit 
to  keep  the  peace  by  violence  would  be  construed  into  an 
ambush  laid  for  them ;  both  parties  would  unite  to  resist  it, 
the  slaughter  would  be  the  same,  and  the  hoped-for  results  of 
future  peace  would  be  utterly  disappointed.' 

'There  is  even  too  much  truth  in  what  you  say,  brother 
Robin,'  replied  the  flexible  King.  •  To  little  purpose  is  it  to 
command  what  I  cannot  enforce ;  and,  although  1  have  the 
unhappiness  to  do  so  each  day  of  my  life,  it  were  needless  t» 
give  such  a  very  public  example  of  royal  impotency  before  the 
crowds  who  may  assemble  to  behold  this  spectacle.  Let  these 
savape  men,  therefore,  work  their  bloody  will  to  the  uttermost 
upon  each  other  :  I  will  not  attempt  to  forbid  what  1  cauiiut 
prevent  them  from  executing.  Heaven  help  this  wretched 
country !  I  will  to  my  oratory  and  pray  for  her,  since  to  ail 
her  by  hand  and  head  is  alike  denied  to  me.  Father  prior,  1 
pray  the  support  of  your  arm.' 

'  Nay,  but  Brother,'  said  Albany,  'forgive  me  if  I  remind  yoii 
that  we  must  hear  the  master  between  the  citizens  of  Perth  and 
Ramorny,  about  the  death  of  a  townsman ' 

'True  —  true,'  said  the  monarch,  reseating  himself:  'more 
violence  —  more  battle.  Oh,  Scotland  !  Scotland !  if  the  l>est 
blood  of  thy  bravest  children  could  enrich  thy  barren  soil,  what 
land  on  earth  would  excel  thee  in  fertility !  When  is  it  that  a 
white  hair  is  seen  on  the  beard  of  a  Scottishman,  unless  he  he 
some  wretch  like  thy  sovereign,  protected  from  nmrder  by  iui 
potence,  to  witness  the  scenes  of  slaughter  to  which  he  cannot 
put  a  period  ?  Let  them  come  in  —  delay  them  not.  Tliey  are 
m  haste  to  kill,  and  grudge  each  other  each  fresh  breatli  of  their 
Creator's  blessed  air.  The  demon  of  strife  and  slaughter  hath 
possessed  the  whole  land ! ' 

^  As  the  mild  prince  threw  himself  back  on  his  seat  with  an 
air  of  impatience  and  anger  not  very  usual  with  him,  tiie  door 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  room  wns  unclosed,  and,  advancing  from 
the  gallery  into  which  it  led  ^where  in  perspective  was  seen 
a  guard  of  the  Bute  men,  or  firandanes,  under  arms),  came, 
in  mournful  procession,  the  widow  of  poor  Oliver,  led  by  Sir 
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Patrick  Charteris,  with  as  much  respect  as  if  she  had  been 
a  lady  of  the  first  rank.  Behind  them  came  two  women  of 
good,  the  wives  of  magistrates  of  the  city,  hoth  in  mourning 
garmente,  one  bearing  the  in&nt  and  the  other  leading  the 
elder  child.  The  smith  followed  in  his  best  attire,  and  wearing 
over  his  buff-coat  a  scarf  of  crape.  Bailie  Craigdallie  and  a 
brother  magistrate  closed  the  melancholy  procession,  exhibiting 
similar  marks  of  mourning. 

The  good  King's  transitory  passion  was  gone  the  instant  he 
looked  on  the  pallid  countenance  of  the  sorrowing  widow,  and 
beheld  the  unconsciousness  of  the  innocent  orphans  who  had 
sustained  so  great  a  loss  ;  and  when  Sir  Patrick  Charteris  liad 
assisted  Magdalen  Proudfute  to  kneel  down,  and,  still  holding 
her  hand,  kneeled  himself  on  one  knee,  it  was  with  a  sympa- 
thetic tone  that  King  Robert  asked  her  name  and  bus-'iess. 
She  made  no  answer,  but  muttered  sometbing,  looking  tow  -(Is 
her  conductor. 

'  ii[mk  for  the  poor  woman,  Sir  Patrick  Charteris,'  said  the 
King,  'and  tell  us  the  cause  of  her  seeking  our  presence.' 

'So  please  you,  my  liege,'  answered  Sir  Patrick,  rising  up, 
'this  woman,  and  these  unhappy  ori)hans,  make  plaint  to  your 
Highness  upon  Sir  John  Raiuorny  of  Ramorny,  Knight,  that 
by  him,  or  by  some  of  his  household,  her  umquliile  husband, 
Oliver  Proudfute,  freeman  and  burgess  of  Perth,  was  slain  upon 
the  streets  of  the  city  on  the  eve  of  Shrove  Tuesday  or  morn- 
ing of  Ash  Wednesday.' 

'  Woman,'  replied  the  King,  with  much  kindness,  '  thou  art 
gentle  by  sex,  and  shouldst  be  pitiful  even  by  thv  affliction ; 
for  our  own  calamity  ought  to  make  us  —  nav,  I  think  it  doth 
make  us  —  merciful  to  others.  Thy  husband  hath  only  trodden 
the  path  appointed  to  us  all.' 

'In  his  case,'  said  the  widow,  'my  liego  r»ust  remember  it 
lias  been  a  brief  and  a  bloody  one.' 

'  I  agree  he  hath  had  foul  measure.  But  since  I  have  been 
unable  to  protect  him,  as  I  confess  was  my  royal  duty,  1  am 
willing,  in  atonement,  to  support  thee  and  these  orphans,  as 
well  lir  better  than  you  lived  in  the  days  of  your  uusband ; 
only  (lo  thou  pass  from  this  charge,  and  be  not  the  occasion  of 
spilling  more  life.  Remember,  I  put  before  you  the  choice 
betwixt  practising  mercy  and  pursuing  vengeance,  and  that 
betwixt  plenty  and  penuiy.' 

'It  is  true,  my  liege,  we  are  poor,'  answered  the  widow, 
with  unshaken  firmness ;  *  but  I  and  my  children  will  feed  with 
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the  beasts  of  the  field  ere  we  live  on  the  price  of  my  busband'n 
blood.  I  demand  the  combat  by  my  champion,  as  you  are 
belted  knight  and  crowned  kin^.' 

'  I  knew  it  would  be  so ! '  said  the  King,  aside  to  Albany. 
'  In  Scotland  the  first  words  stammered  by  an  infant  and  the 
last  uttered  by  a  dying  greybeart^  are  "  combat  —  blood — 
revenge."    It  skills  not  arguing  further.    Admit  the  defcndunk' 

Sir  John  Ramomy  entered  the  apartment.  He  was  dressed 
in  a  long  furred  robe,  such  as  men  of  quality  wore  when  they 
were  unarmed.  Concealed  by  the  folds  of  drapery,  his  wounded 
arm  was  supported  by  a  scarf  or  sling  of  crimson  silk,  and  with 
the  left  arm  he  leaned  on  a  youth,  who,  scarcely  beyond  the 
years  of  boyhood,  bore  on  his  brow  the  deep  impression  of  early 
thought  and  premature  passion.  This  was'  that  celebrated 
Lindsay,  Earl  of  Crawford,  who,  in  his  after  days,  was  known  by 
the  epithet  of  the  Tiger  Earl,  and  who  ruled  the  great  and 
rich  valley  of  Strathmore  with  the  absolute  power  and  unre- 
lenting cruelty  of  a  feudal  tyrant.  Two  or  three  gentlemen, 
friends  of  the  Earl,  or  of  his  own,  countenanced  fcjir  Juhn 
Ramomy  by  their  presence  on  this  occasion.  The  clui!..>  wa-; 
again  stated,  and  met  bv  a  broad  denial  on  i  e  part  ut  the 
accused ;  and  in  reply,  the  challengers  offered  to  prove  their 
assertion  by  an  appeal  to  the  ordeal  of  bier-right. 

'  I  am  not  bound,'  answered  Sir  John  EAmomy,  '  to  .submit 
to  this  ordeal,  since  I  can  prove,  by  the  evidence  of  uiy  kte 
royal  master,  that  I  was  in  my  own  lodgings,  bang  on  my  beti 
ill  at  ease,  while  this  provost  and  these  bailies  protend  I  nui 
committing  a  crime  to  which  1  had  neither  will  nor  temptation. 
I  can  therefore  be  no  iust  object  of  suspicion.' 

'  I  can  aver,'  said  tne  Prince,  '  that  I  saw  and  conversed  with 
Sir  John  Ramomy  about  some  matters  concerning  my  own 
household  on  the  very  night  when  this  murder  was  a-doing, 
I  therefore  know  that  he  was  ill  at  ease,  and  could  nut  in 
person  commit  the  deed  in  question.  But  I  know  nothing  of 
the  employment  of  his  attendants,  and  will  not  tuke  it  upon  me 
to  say  that  some  one  of  them  may  not  have  been  iruilty  of 
the  crime  now  charged  on  them.' 

Sir  John  Ramomy  had,  during  the  beginning  of  this  speech, 
looked  round  with  an  air  of  defiance,  which  was  somewhat  dis- 
concerted by  the  concluding  sentence  of  Rothsay's  speech.  'I 
thank  your  Highness,'  he  said,  with  a  smile,  'for  your  cautious 

•  sir  David  I.yndsn.v.  first  R.'-.rl  of  rrnwford,  nnd  hrotlu"--inlaw  to 
Bobert  lU.     [The  Tiger  Earl  was  Alexander,  the  fourth  ear!.  J 
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and  limited  testimony  in  my  behalf.     He  was  wise  who  wrote, 
"  Put  not  your  faith  in  princes." ' 

•  If  you  have  no  other  evidence  of  your  innocence,  Sir  John 
Ramorny,'  said  the  King,  '  we  may  not,  in  respect  to  your 
followers,  refuse  to  the  injured  widow  and  orphans,  the  com- 
plainers,  the  grant  of  a  proof  by  ordeal  of  bier-right,  unless 
any  of  them  should  prefer  that  of  combat.  For  yourself,  you 
are,  by  the  Prince's  evidence,  freed  from  the  attaint.' 

'My  liege,'  answered  Sir  John,  'I  can  take  warrant  lipon 
myself  for  the  innocence  of  my  household  and  followers.' 

'  Why,  so  a  monk  or  a  woman  might  speak,'  said  Sir  Patrick 
Charteris.  '  In  knightly  language,  wilt  thou.  Sir  John  de 
Ramorny,  do  battle  with  me  in  the  behalf  of  thy  followers  T ' 

'The  J  'ovost  of  Perth  had  not  obtained  time  to  name  the 
word  combat,'  said  Ramorny,  '  ere  I  would  have  accepted  it. 
But  I  am  not  at  present  fit  to  hold  a  lance.' 

'  I  am  glad  of  it,  under  your  favour.  Sir  John.  There  will 
be  the  less  bloodshed,'  said  the  King.  'You  must  therefore 
produce  your  followers  according  to  your  steward's  household 
book,  in  the  great  church  of  St.  John,  that,  in  presence  of  all 
whom  it  may  concern,  they  may  purge  themselves  of  this 
accusation.  See  that  every  man  of  them  do  appear  at  the  time 
of  high  mass,  otherwise  your  honour  may  be  sorely  tainted.' 

'They  shall  attend  to  a  man,'  said  Sir  John  Ramorny. 
Then  bowing  low  to  the  King,  he  directed  himself  to  the 
young  Duke  of  Rothsay,  and,  making  a  deep  obeisance,  spoke 
so  as  to  be  heard  by  him  alone.  '  You  iiave  used  me  generously, 
my  lord !  One  word  of  your  lips  could  have  ended  this  contro 
versy,  and  you  have  refused  to  speak  it' 

'On  my  life,' whispered  the  Prince,  'I  .'.pake  as  far  as  the 
extreme  verge  of  truth  and  conscience  would  permit.  I  think 
thou  couldst  not  expect  I  should  fratne  lies  for  thee  ;  and  after 
all,  John,  in  my  bruken  recollections  of  that  night,  I  do  be- 
think nie  of  a  butcherly-looking  mute,  with  a  curtal  axe,  much 
like  such  a  one  as  may  have  done  yonder  night-job.  Ha ! 
have  I  touched  you,  sir  knight  ? ' 

Ramorny  made  no  ans\\er,  but  turned  away  as  precipitately 
as  if  some  one  had  pressed  suddenly  on  his  wounded  arm,  and 
regained  his  lodgings  v.ith  the  Earl  of  Crawford;  to  whom, 
though  disposed  for  anything  rather  than  revelry,  he  was 
obliged  to  offer  a  splendid  collation,  to  acknowledge  in  some 
degree  his  sense  of  the  countenance  which  the  young  noble 
had  afforded  him. 
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In  pottingry  he  wrochi  great  pyne  ; 
He  niimlreit  ino';y  in  rafdei;yn'. 

DUKBAR. 

WHEN,  after  an  entertainment  the  prolonging  of  which 
was  like  torture  to  the  wounded  knight,  the  Earl  of 
Crawford  at  length  took  horse,  to  go  to  his  distant 
quarters  in  the  Castle  of  Dupplin,  where  he  resided  as  a  guest, 
tne  Knight  of  Ramomy  retired  into  his  sleeping-aiuirtment! 

3;onized  by  pains  of  body  and  anxiety  of  mind.  Ilere  he  found 
enbane  Dwining,  on  whom  it  was  his  hard  fate  to  deiientl  for 
consolation  in  both  resets.  The  physician,  with  his  affecta 
tion  of  extreme  humility,  hoped  he  saw  his  exalted  {wtient 
merry  and  happy. 

'  Merry  as  a  mad  dog,'  said  Ramomy,  '  and  happy  as  the 
wretch  whom  the  cur  hath  bitten,  and  who  begins  to  feel  the 
approach  of  the  ravening  madness !  That  ruthless  boy,  Craw 
ford,  paw  my  agony,  and  spared  not  a  single  carouse.  I  must 
do  him  justice,  forsooth  !  If  I  had  done  justice  to  him  and  to 
the  world,  I  had  thrown  him  out  of  window,  and  cut  short  a 
career  which,  if  he  grow  up  as  he  has  begun,  will  prove  a 
source  of  misery  to  all  Scotland,  but  especially  to  Tayside.  Take 
heed  as  thou  undoest  the  ligatures,  chirurgeon  :  the  touch  of  a 
fly's  vring  on  that  raw  glowing  stump  were  like  a  dagger  to  me. 

•  Fear  not,  my  noble  patron,'  said  the  leech,  with  a  chucii 
ling  laugh  of  enjoyment,  which  he  vainly  endeavoured  to  di.s 
guise  under  a  tone  of  affected  sensibility.  *  We  will  apply  some 
fresh  balsam,  and  —  he,  he,  he  !  —  relieve  your  knightly  honour 
of  the  irritation  which  you  sustain  so  firmly.' 

'  Firmly,  man  ! '  said  Ramomy,  grinning  with  pain  ;  '  I  sus 
tain  it  as  I  would  the  .scorching  flames  of  purgatorj'.  The  bone 
seems  made  of  red-hot  iron  ;  thy  greasy  ointment  will  hiss  as  it 
drops  upon  the  wound.  And  yet  it  is  December's  ice,  com 
pared  to  the  fever-fit  of  my  mind ! ' 

'  We  will  first  use  our  emollients  upon  the  body,  my  noble 
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patron,'  said  D wining;  'and  then,  with  your  kuightbood's per- 
mission, your  servant  will  try  his  art  on  the  troubled  mind ; 
though  I  &in  hope  even  the  mental  pain  also  mav  "i  so'/"~  de- 

fee  depend  on  uie  irritation  of  the  wound,  and  tnat,  abated  as 
trust  the  corporeal  pangs  will  soon  be,  perhaps  the  stormy 
feelings  of  the  mind  may  'subside  of  themselves.' 

*  Henbane  D wining,'  said  the  patient,  as  he  felt  the  pain  of 
his  wound  assuaged,  '  thou  art  a  precious  and  invaluable  leech, 
bat  some  things  are  beyond  thy  power.  Thou  canst  stupifv 
my  bodily  sense  of  this  racing  agony,  but  thou  canst  not  teach 
me  to  bear  the  scorn  of  the  boy  whom  I  have  brought  up  — 
"'lom  I  loved,  Dwining  —  for  I  did  love  him  —  dearly  love  hmi ! 
lue  worst  of  my  ill  deeds  have  been  to  flatter  his  vices  ;  and 
be  grudged  me  a  word  of  his  mouth,  when  a  word  would  have 
allayed  this  cumber !  He  smiled,  too  —  I  saw  him  smile  —  when 
ron  paltry  provost,  the  companion  and  patron  of  wretched 
Du^ners,  defied  me,  whom  tnis  heartless  prince  knew  to  be 
nnaole  to  bear  arms.  Ere  I  forget  or  forgive  it,  thou  thyself 
shalt  preach  up  the  pardoning  of  injuries !  And  then  the  care 
for  to-morrow  !  Think'st  thou.  Henbane  Dwining,  that,  in  very 
reality,  the  wounds  of  the  slaughtered  corpse  will  gape  and 
shed  tears  of  firesh  blood  at  the  murderer's  approach  1 ' 

'I  cannot  tell,  my  lord,  save  by  report,'  said  Dwining, 
'which  avouches  the  fact.' 

'The  brute  Bonthron,'  said  Ramomy,  'is  startled  at  the 
apprehension  of  such  a  thing,  and  speaks  of  being  rather  willing 
to  stand  the  combat  What  think  st  thou  ?  He  is  a  fellow  of 
steel' 

'It  is  the  armourer's  trade  to  deal  with  steel,'  replied 
Dwining. 

'Were  Bonthron  to  fall,  it  would  little  grieve  me,'  said 
Ramomy ;  '  though  I  should  miss  an  useful  hand.' 

'  I  well  believe  your  lordship  will  not  sorrow  as  for  that  you 
lost  in  Curfew  Street.  Excuse  my  pleasantry  —  he,  he,  lie ! 
But  what  are  the  useful  properties  of  this  fellow  Bonthron  1 ' 

'Those  of  a  bull-dog,'  answered  the  knight:  'he  worries 
without  barking.' 

-ou  have  no  fear  of  his  confessing  ? '  said  the  physician. 

'Who  can  tell  what  the  dread  of  approaching  death  may 
do  ] '  replied  the  patient.  '  He  has  already  shown  a  timorous- 
ness  entirely  alien  from  his  ordinary  sullenness  of  nature ;  he, 
that  would  scarce  wash  his  hands  after  he  had  slain  a  man,  is 
now  afraid  to  see  a  dead  body  bleed.' 
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'  Well/  said  the  leech,  *  I  must  do  something  for  him  if  ] 
can,  since  it  was  to  further  mv  revenge  that  he  struck  yunder 
downright  blow,  though  by  ill  luck  it  lighted  not  where  it  vaa 
intendM.' 

'And  whose  &ult  was  that,  timid  villain,'  said  lUiuomy, 
'  save  thine  own,  w^o  marked  a  rascal  deer  for  a  buck  of  the 
first  headf 

*Benedieite,  noble  sir,'  replied  the  mediciner;  'would  y(,u 
have  me,  who  know  little  save  of  chamber  nractice,  be  as  skilful 
of  woodcraft  as  your  noble  self,  or  tell  hart  from  hind,  dije 
firom  roe,  in  a  glade  at  midnight!  I  misdoubted  iiie  little 
when  I  saw  the  figure  run  past  us  to  the  smith's  habitation  in 
the  wynd,  habited  like  a  morrice-dancer ;  and  yet  my  mind 
partly  misgave  me  whether  it  was  our  man,  for  methought  be 
seemed  less  of  stature.  But  when  he  came  out  again,  after  so 
much  time  as  to  change  his  dress,  and  swaggered  onwardii  with 
buff-coat  and  steel-cap,  whistling  after  the  armourer's  wonted 
fashion,  I  do  own  I  was  mistaken  super  totam  materim,  and 
loosed  your  knighthood's  bull-dog  upon  him,  who  did  his  devoir 
most  duly,  though  he  pulled  down  the  wrong  deer.  Therefore, 
unless  the  accursed  smith  kill  our  poor  friend  stone-dead  on 
the  spot,  I  am  determined,  if  art  may  do  it,  that  the  ban-dog 
Bonthron  shall  not  miscarry.' 

'  It  will  put  thine  art  to  the  test,  man  of  medicine,'  said 
Ramomy  ;  '  for  know  that,  having  the  worst  of  the  combat,  if 
our  chtunpion  be  not  killed  stone-dead  in  the  lists,  he  will  be 
drawn  forth  of  them  by  the  heels,  and  without  further  ceremony 
knitted  up  to  the  gallows,  as  convicted  of  the  murder;  and 
when  he  hath  swung  there  like  a  loose  tassel  for  an  hour  or  so, 
I  think  thou  wilt  hardly  take  it  in  hand  to  cure  his  broken  neck 

'  I  am  of  a  different  opinion,  may  it  please  your  knifihthood, 
answered  Dwining,  gently.  '  I  will  carry  him  off  from  the  veri 
foot  of  the  gallows  into  the  land  of  faery,  like  King  Arthur,  or 
Sir  Huon  of  Bordeaux,  or  Ugero  the  Dane ;  or  I  will,  if  I  please. 
suffer  him  to  dangle  on  the  gibbet  for  a  certain  iiuniher  of 
minutes,  or  hours,  and  then  whisk  him  away  from  the  sight  of 
all,  with  as  much  ease  as  the  wind  wafts  away  the  withered  leaf. 

"This  is  idle  boasting,  sir  leech,'  replied  Ramomy.  'The 
whole  mob  of  Perth  will  attend  him  to  the  gallows,  each  more 
eager  than  another  to  see  the  retainer  of  a  nobleman  die,  for 
the  slaughter  of  a  cuckoldly  citizen.  There  will  be  a  thousand 
of  them  round  the  gibbet's  foot.' 

'  And  were  there  ten  thousand,'  said  Dwining,  '  shall  I,  who 
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am  a  high  clerk,  and  have  studied  in  Spain,  and  Araby  itself, 
not  be  able  to  deceive  the  eyes  of  this  hoggish  herd  of  citizens, 
when  the  pettiest  juggler  that  ever  dealt  in  legerdemain  can 
Ml  even  tne  sharp  omervation  of  your  most  intdligent  knight- 
hood 7  I  tell  ^ou,  I  will  put  the  change  on  them  as  if  I  were  in 
possession  of  Keddie's  ring.' 

'If  thou  speakest  truth,'  answered  the  knight,  'and  1  think 
thou  darest  not  palter  with  me  on  such  a  theme,  thou  must 
have  the  aid  of  oatan,  and  I  will  have  nought  to  do  with  him. 
1  disown  and  defy  him.' 

Dwining  indulged  in  his  internal  chuckling  laugh  when  he 
heard  his  patron  testify  his  defiance  of  the  foul  fiend,  and  saw 
him  second  it  by  crossing  himself  He  composed  himself,  how- 
ever, upon  observing  Ramorny's  aspect  become  very  stem,  and 
mi\,  with  tolerable  gravity,  though  a  little  interrupted  by  the 
effort  necessary  to  suppress  his  mirthful  mood  — 

'  Confederacy,  most  devout  sir  —  confederacy  is  the  soul  of 
iuggiery.  But —  he,  he,  he !  —  I  have  not  the  honour  to  be  — 
lie,  he  !  —  an  ally  of  the  gentleman  of  whom  you  speak  —  in 
wL  D  existence  I  am  — he,  he !  —  no  very  profouncf  believer, 
though  your  knightsbip,  doubtless,  hath  better  opportunities  of 
ac«iuaintance.' 

'  Proceed,  rascal,  and  without  that  sneer,  which  thou  mayst 
otherwise  dearly  pay  for.' 

'I  will,  most  undaunted,'  replied  Dwining.  'Know  that  I 
have  my  confederate  too,  else  my  skill  were  little  worth.' 

'  And  who  may  that  be,  pray  you  1 ' 

'Stephen  Smotherwell,  if  it  Uke  your  honour,  lockman*  of 
this  Fair  City.     I  marvel  your  knighthood  knows  him  not' 

'  And  I  marvel  thy  knaveship  knows  him  not  on  professional 
acquaintance,'  replied  Kamorny ;  '  but  I  see  thy  nose  is  unslit, 
thy  ears  yet  uncropped,  and  if  thy  shoulders  are  scarred  or 
branded,  thou  art  wise  for  using  a  high-collared  jerkin.' 

'He,  he!  your  honour  is  pleasant,'  said  the  mediciner.  'It 
is  not  by  personal  circumstances  that  I  have  acquired  the  in- 
timacy of  Stephen  Smotherwell,  but  on  account  of  a  certain 
traffic  betwixt  us,  in  which,  an 't  please  you,  I  exchange  certain 
sums  uf  silver  for  the  bodies,  heaas,  and  limbs  of  those  who  die 
by  aid  of  friend  Stephen.' 

' Wretch ! '  exclaimed  the  knight  with  horror,  'is  it  to  com- 
pose charms  and  forward  works  of  witchcraft  that  you  trade 
for  these  miserable  relics  of  mortality  I ' 

'  S<;e  Note  41. 
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'  He,  he,  he  !  No,  an  it  please  vour  knighthood,'  an8were<l 
the  mediciner,  much  amused  with  the  ignorance  of  bis  (Httrun 
•b"t  we,  who  are  knighta  of  the  acaipel,  are  accustoiued  ti 
practise  careful  carving  of  the  limbs  of  defunct  persons,  wbidi 
we  call  dissection,  whereby  we  discover,  by  examinatiuii  ot  n 
dead  member,  how  to  deal  with  one  belonging  to  a  living  man. 
which  hath  become  diseased  through  injury  or  otiierwise.  AL' 
if  your  honour  saw  my  poor  laboratory,  I  could  show  you  heaii 
'  and  hands,  feet  and  lungs,  which  have  been  long  supiKised  i 
•  be  rottiug  in  the  mould.  The  skull  of  Wallace,  stolen  hm 
London  Bridge ;  the  heart  of  Sir  Simon  Fraser,'  that  never 
feared  man;  the  lovely  skull  of  the  fair  Katie  Logie."  OL, 
had  I  but  had  the  fortune  to  have  preserved  the  chivalrous 
hand  of  mine  honoured  patron ! ' 

•  Out  upon  thee,  slave  !  Thinkest  thou  to  disgust  me  with 
thy  catalogue  of  horrors  t  Tell  me  at  onoe  where  thy  discourse 
drives.  How  can  thy  traffic  with  the  hangdog  executioner  be 
of  avail  to  serve  me,  or  to  help  my  servant  Bonthron  ? ' 

'  Nay,  I  do  not  recommena  it  to  your  knighthood,  save  in 
an  extremity,'  replied  Dwining.  'But  we  will  suppose  the 
battle  fought  and  our  cock  beatea  Now  we  must  first  possess 
him  with  the  certainty  that,  if  unable  to  gain  the  day,  we  will 
at  least  save  him  from  the  hangman,  provided  he  confess 
nothing  which  can  prejudice  your  knighthood's  honour.' 

'  Ha  !  ay,  a  thought  strikes  me,'  said  Bamomy.  '  We  can 
do  more  than  this,  we  can  place  a  word  in  Bontnron's  mouth 
that  will  be  troublesome  enough  to  him  whom  I  am  bound  tu 
curse  for  being  the  cause  of  my  misfortune.  Let  us  to  the 
ban-dog's  kennel,  and  explain  to  him  what  is  to  bo  done  iu 
eveiy  view  of  the  question.  If  we  can  persuade  him  to  stami 
the  bier-ordeal,  it  may  be  a  mere  bugbear,  and  in  that  case  we 
are  safe.  If  he  take  the  combat,  he  is  fierce  as  a  baited  bear, 
and  may,  perchance,  master  his  opponent ;  then  we  are  more 
than  safe,  we  are  revenged.  If  Bonthron  himself  is  vaniiui.shed, 
we  will  put  thy  device  in  exercise  ;  and  if  thou  canst  manage 
it  cleanly,  we  may  dictate  his  confession,  take  the  a(lvantaj;e 
of  it,  as  I  will  show  thee  on  further  conference,  and  make  a 
giant  stride  towards  satisfaction  for  my  wioiigs.  Still  there 
remains  one  hazard.  Suppose  our  mastiff  mortally  wounded  in 
the  lists,  who  shall  prevent  his  growling  out  some  species  of 
confession  different  from  what  we  would  recommend  ? ' 

'  The  fniuous  ancestor  of  the  Lova»B,  slain  at  Halldon  Hill  [cxectital 
In  Lonilon  in  l"'. 

»  [Sbouia  b»       .   ;aret  Logle],  the  beautiful  mistress  of  DavlJ  II. 
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•Marry,  that  can  hu  mediciner,'  said  Dwining.  ' Let  me  wail 
an  him,  and  have  the  opportunity  to  lay  but  a  Eiiger  on  bis 
wound,  and  trust  me  he  ahall  betray  no  confidence. 

'  Why,  there '»  a  willing  fiend,  that  needs  neither  pushing  nor 
prompting  1   said  Kamomy. 

•As  I  trust  I  shall  need  neither  in  your  knighthood's 
service.' 

'We  will  go  indoctrinate  our  agent,'  continued  tie  knight. 
'We  shall  find  him  pliant ;  for,  hound  as  he  is,  he  knows  those 
who  teed  irom  those  who  browbeat  him ;  and  he  holds  a  late 
royal  master  of  mine  in  deep  hate  for  some  injurious  treatment 
ami  base  terms  which  he  received  at  his  hand.  I  must  also 
farther  concert  with  thee  the  particulars  uf  thy  practice,  for 
saving  the  ban-dog  from  the  hands  of  the  herd  of  citizens.' 

We  leave  this  worthy  pair  of  friends  to  their  secret  practices, 
of  which  we  shall  afterwards  see  the  results.  They  were,  al- 
though of  diflFerent  qualities,  as  well  matched  for  device  and 
execution  of  criminal  projects  as  the  greyhound  is  to  destroy 
the  game  which  the  slowhound  raises,  or  the  slowhouud  to  track 
the  prey  which  the  gazehound  discovers  by  the  eye.  Pride  and 
selfishness  were  the  characteristics  of  both ;  but,  from  the  dif- 
ference of  rank,  education,  and  talents,  they  had  assumed  the 
most  different  appearance  in  the  two  individuals. 

Nothing  could  less  resemble  the  high-blown  ambition  of  the 
favounte  courtier,  the  successful  gallant,  and  the  bold  warrior 
than  the  submissive,  unassuming  mediciner,  who  seemed  even 
to  court  and  delight  in  insult;  whilst,  in  his  secret  soul,  he 
felt  himself  possessed  of  a  superiority  of  knowledge,  a  power 
both  of  science  and  of  mind,  which  placed  the  rude  nobles  of 
the  day  infinitely  beneath  him.  So  conscious  was  Henbane 
Dwining  of  this  elevation,  that,  like  a  keeper  of  wild  beasts,  he 
sometimes  adventured,  for  his  own  amusement,  to  rouse  the 
stormv  passions  of  such  men  as  Ramorny,  trusting,  with  his 
bumble  manner,  to  elude  the  turmoil  he  had  excited,  as  an 
Indian  boy  will  launch  his  lij{ht  canoe,  secure  from  its  very 
fragility,  upon  a  broken  surf,  in  which  the  boat  of  an  argosy 
would  be  assuredly  dashed  to  pieces.  That  the  feudal  baron 
should  despise  the  humble  practi  ,ioner  in  medicine  was  a  mat- 
ter ot  course  ;  but  Ramorny  felt  not  the  less  the  influence  which 
Uwming  exercised  over  him,  and  .vas  in  the  encounter  of  their 
wits  often  mastered  by  him,  as  the  most  eccentric  efforts  of  a 
her}-  fiurse  are  overcome  by  a  boy  of  twelve  years  old,  if  he 
lias  been  bred  to  the  arts  of  the  manege.     But  the  contempt  of 
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Dwining  for  Ramoray  wm  fiir  leM  qualified.  He  re^rded  the 
kni^t,  in  oomparison  with  himself,  as  Hcarcely  rising  above 
the  brute  creation  ;  capable,  indeed,  of  working  doatruction,  u 
the  bull  with  his  horns  or  the  wolf  with  his  fan^s,  but  maHtered 
by  mean  prejudices,  and  a  slave  to  priestcraft,  in  which  phrase 
Dwining  included  religion  of  every  kind.  On  the  whole,  he 
considered  Ramomy  as  one  whom  nature  had  assigne*!  to  him 
as  a  serif,  to  mine  for  the  gold  which  he  worshipped,  and  the 
avaricious  love  of  which  was  his  greatest  failing,  though  by  no 
means  his  worst  vice.  He  vimlicated  this  sordid  tendency  in 
his  own  eyes  by  persuading  himself  that  it  had  its  source  in  the 

love  of  power.  ,  •    j  i-  . .  . 

'Henbane  Dwining,'  he  said,  as  he  gazed  in  delight  upon  the 

hoards  which  he  had  secretly  aiuassetl,  and  which  he  visited 

from  time  to  time,  'is  no  silly  miser  that  doats  on  those  pieces 

for  Uieir  golden  lustre  :  it  is  the  power  wiih  which  thev  endow 

the  possessor  which  makes  him  thus  adore  them.     What  is 

there  that  these  put  not  within  your  command  ?    Do  you  love 

beauty,  and  are  mean,  deformed,  infirm,  and  old  1    Here  is  a 

lure  the  fairest  hawk  of  them  all  will  stoop  to.    Are  vou  feeble, 

weak,  subject  to  the  oppression  of  the  powerful  1     Here  is  that 

will  arm  in  your  defence  those  more  mighty  than  the  petty 

tyrant  whom  you  fear.     Are  you  splendid  in  your  wishes,  and 

desire  the  outward  show  of  opulence?  This  dark  chest  contains 

many  a  wide  range  of  hill  and  dale,  many  a  fair  fore-st  full  or 

game,  the  allegiance  of  a  thousand  vassals.     Wish  you  for  6 

vour  in  courts,  temporal  or  spiritual  ?    The  smiles  of  kings,  the 

pardon  of  popes  and  priests  for  old  crimes,  and  the  indulgence 

which  encourages  priest-ridden  too.-  to  venture  on  new  ones- 

all  these  holy  incentives  to  vice  mav  be  purchase*!  for  eold. 

Revenge  itseli^  which  the  gods  are  said  to  reserve  to  theiuseh  «, 

doubtless  because  they  envy  humanity  so  sweet  a  morsel - 

revenge  itself  is  to  be  bought  by  it.     But  it  is  also  to  be  wot, 

by  superior  skill,  and  that  is  the  nobler  mode  of  reaching  it. 

I  will  spare,  then,  my  treasure  for  other  uses,  and  accomphsli 

my  revenge  gratis ;  or  rather  I  will  add  the  luxury  of  aug 

meiited  wealth  to  the  triumph  of  requited  wrongs.' 

Thus  thought  Dwining,  as,  returned  fi-om  his  visit  to  Sir 
John  Ramomy,  he  added  the  gold  he  had  received  fur  his  varr 
ous  services  to  the  mass  of  his  treasure ;  and,  having  gloated 
over  the  whole  for  a  minute  or  two,  turned  the  key  on  his  con 
cealed  treasure-house,  and  walked  forth  on  his  visits  to  hu 
patients,  yielding  the  wall  to  every  man  whom  he  met,  and 
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bowing  and  doffing  his  bonnet  to  the  poorest  btti|(her  that 
owneaa  petty  booth,  nav,  to  the  artificers  who  gained  Uieir 
precarioas  bread  by  the  labour  of  their  welked  hands. 

'Caitiffs,'  was  the  thought  of  hiH  heart  while  he  did  such 
obeii^anoe — '  base,  sodden-intted  mechanics  I  did  you  know  what 
this  key  could  disclose,  wh^t  foul  weather  from  heaven  would 
prevent  your  unbonneting  ?  what  putrid  kennel  in  your  wretched 
bamlet  would  be  disgusting  enough  to  make  vou  scruple  to 
fiUi  down  and  worship  the  owner  of  such  wealth  7  fiut  I  will 
make  you  feel  my  irawcr,  though  it  suits  my  humour  to  hide 
the  source  of  it  I  will  be  an  incubus  to  your  city,  since  you 
have  rejected  me  as  a  magistrate.  Like  the  nightmare,  I  will 
hag-ride  ye,  yet  remain  invisible  myself.  Vhis  miserable 
Ramomy,  too,  he  who,  in  losing  his  hand,  has,  like  a  poor 
artisan,  lost  the  only  valuable  part  of  his  frame,  he  heaps 
insalting  language  on  me,  as  if  anything  which  he  can  say  had 
power  to  chafe  a  constant  mind  like  mine !  Yet,  while  he  calls 
me  rogue,  villain,  and  slave,  he  acts  as  wisely  as  if  he  should 
amuse  himself  by  pulling  hairs  out  of  my  head  while  my  band 
had  hold  of  his  heart-strings.  Every  insult  I  can  pav  back 
instantly  by  a  jjang  of  bodily  pain  or  mental  agony,  and  —  he, 
he !  —  I  run  no  long  accounts  with  his  knighthood,  that  must 
be  allowed.' 

While  the  metliciner  was  thus  indulging  his  diabolical 
musing,  and  passing,  in  his  creeping  manner,  along  the  street, 
the  cry  of  females  was  heard  behind  him. 

'  Ay,  there  he  is.  Our  Lady  be  praise<l !  —  there  is  the  most 
helpful  man  in  Perth,'  said  one  voice. 

'They  may  speak  of  knights  and  kings  for  redressing  wrongs, 
as  the}  ^;;ill  it ;  but  give  me  worthy  Master  Dwining  the  potter- 
carrier,  cummers,'  replied  another. 

At  the  same  moment,  the  leech  was  surrounded  and  taken 
hold  of  by  the  speakers,  good  women  of  the  Fair  City. 

'  How  now,  what 's  the  matter  ? '  said  Dwining,  '  whose  cow 
has  calved  ? ' 

'There  is  no  calving  in  the  case,'  said  one  of  the  women, 
'but  a  poor  fatherless  wean  dying;  so  come  awa'  wi'  you,  for 
our  trust  is  constant  in  you,  as  Bruce  said  to  Donald  of  the 
Isles.' 

'  Oplferqm  per  orbem  dicor,'  said  Henbane  Dwining.  '  What 
is  the  child  dying  oft' 

'The  croup  —  the  croup,'  .screamed  one  of  the  gossips;  'the 
innocent  is  rouping  like  a  corbie.' 
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'  Cynanche  traehealis  —  that  disease  makes  brief  work.  Show 
me  the  house  instantly,'  continued  the  mediciner,  who  was  in 
the  habit  of  exercising  his  profession  liberally,  notwithstanding 
bis  natural  avarice,  and  numanely,  in  spite  of  his  natural 
malignity.  As  we  can  suspect  him  of  no  [better  priiK^iple,  his 
motive  most  probably  may  have  been  vanity  and  the  luve  of 
his  art 

He  would  nevertheless  have  declined  giving  his  attendance 
in  the  present  case  had  he  known  whither  the  kind  gossips 
were  conducting  him,  in  time  suflBcient  to  frame  an  a))ulng)-. 
But,  ere  he  guessed  where  he  was  going,  the  leech  was  hurri&l 
into  the  houst  of  the  late  Oliver  Proudfute,  from  which  he 
heard  the  chart  of  the  women  as  they  swathed  and  dressed  the 
corpse  of  the  umquhile  bonnet-maker  for  the  ceremony  of  next 
morning,  of  which  chant  the  following  verses  may  be  received 
as  a  modem  imitation  :  — 

Viewless  essence,  thin  and  bare, 
Wellnigh  melted  into  air. 
Still  with  fondness  hovering  near 
The  earthly  form  thou  once  didst  wear, 

Pause  upon  thy  pinion's  flight ; 
Be  thy  course  to  left  or  right. 
Be  thou  doom'd  to  soar  or  sink. 
Pause  upon  the  awful  brink. 

To  avenge  the  deed  expelling 
Thee  untimely  from  thy  dwelling, 
Mystic  force  thou  nhalt  retain 
O'er  the  blood  and  o'er  the  braiu. 

When  the  form  thou  shalt  espy 
That  darken 'd  on  thy  closing  eye. 
When  the  footstep  thou  shalt  hear 
That  thrill'd  upon  thy  dying  ear. 

Then  strange  sympathies  shall  wake, 
The  flesh  shall  thrill,  the  nerves  .shall  quake, 
The  wounds  renew  their  clotter'd  flood. 
And  every  drop  cry  blood  for  blood  ! 

Hardened  as  he  was,  the  physician  felt  reluctance  to  pass 
the  threshold  of  the  man  to  whose  death  be  luul  been  w 
directly,  though,  so  far  as  the  indvidual  was  concorneil,  mis- 
takingly,  accessary. 

'Let  me  pass  on,  women,' he  said,  *my  art  can  only  help 
the  living  —  the  dead  are  past  our  power.' 
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•Nay,  but  your  patient  is  upstairs  —  the  yoangest  or- 
phan   ' 

Dwiuing  was  compelled  to  go  into  the  hoase.  But  he  was 
surprised  when,  the  instant  he  stepped  over  the  threshold,  the 
gossips,  who  were  busied  with  the  dead  body,  stinted  suddenly 
in  their  soug,  while  one  said  to  the  others  — 

•In  God's  mvz  ,  who  entered  1  That  was  a  large  gout  of 
blood' 

'Not  so,'  aid  anotlier  v>'ce,  'it  is  a  drop  of  the  liquid 
balm.' 

'  Nay,  cum"  or.  't  ^»&s  bl.^.  Again  I  say,  who  entered  the 
house  even  now  1 ' 

One  looked  out  from  the  apartment  into  the  little  entrance, 
where  Dwining,  under  pretence  of  not  distinctly  seeing  the 
trap-ladder  by  which  he  was  to  ascend  into  the  upper  part  of 
this  house  of  lamentation,  was  delaying  his  progress  purposely, 
disconcerted  with  what  had  reached  him  of  the  conversation. 

'  Nay,  it  is  only  worthy  Master  Henbane  Dwining,'  answered 
one  of  the  sibyls. 

'Only  Master  Dwining,'  replied  the  one  who  had  first  spoken, 
in  a  tone  of  acquiescence  — '  our  best  helper  in  need  !  Then  it 
must  have  been  balm  sure  enough.' 

'Nay,'  said  the  other,  ' it  may  have  been  blood  nevertheless ; 
for  the  leech,  look  you,  when  the  body  was  found,  was  com- 
manded by  the  magistrates  to  probe  the  wound  with  his 
instruments,  and  how  could  the  poor  dead  corpse  know  that 
that  was  done  with  good  purpose  1 ' 

'Ay,  truly,  cummer  ;  and  as  poor  gossip  Oliver  often  mistook 
friends  for  enemies  while  he  was  in  life,  nis  judgment  cannot 
be  thought  to  have  mended  now.' 

Dwining  heard  no  more,  being  now  forced  upstairs  into  a 
species  of  garret,  where  Magdalen  sat  on  her  widowed  bed, 
olaspiii;,'  to  her  bosom  her  infant,  which,  already  black  in  the 
face,  and  uttering  the  gasping,  crowing  sound  w-hich  gives  the 
jwpular  name  to  the  complaint,  seemed  on  the  point  of  render- 
ing up  its  brief  existence.  A  Dominican  monk  sat  near  the 
bed,  holding  the  other  child  in  his  arms,  and  seeming  from 
time  to  time  to  speak  a  word  or  two  of  spiritual  consolation,  or 
iiiterniingle  some  observation  on  the  child's  disorder. 

The  mediciner  cast  upon  the  good  father  a  single  glance, 
filled  with  that  ineffable  disdain  which  men  of  science  entertain 
against  interlopers.  His  own  aid  was  instant  and  efficacious  : 
he  snatched  the  child  from  the  despairing  mother,  stripped  \t» 
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throat,  and  opened  a  vein,  which,  as  it  bled  freely,  relieved  the 
little  patient  instantaneously.  In  a  brief  space  every  danger- 
ous symptom  disappeared,  and  Dwining,  having  bound  up  the 
vein,  replaced  tihe  inSeuit  in  the  arms  of  the  half-distracted 
mother. 

The  poor  woman's  distress  for  her  husband's  loss,  which  had 
been  suspended  during  the  extremity  of  the  child's  danger,  now 
returned  on  Magdalen  with  the  force  of  an  augmented  torrent, 
which  has  borne  down  the  dam-dike  that  for  a  while  interrupted 
its  waves. 

'Oh,  learned  sir,'  she  said,  'you  see  a  poor  woman  of  her 
that  you  once  knew  a  richer.  But  the  hJeinds  that  restored 
this  bairn  to  my  arms  must  not  leave  this  house  empty. 
Generous,  kind  Master  Dwining,  accept  of  his  beads ;  they  are 
made  of  ebc  y  and  silver.  He  aye  liked  to  have  his  things  as 
handsome  as  any  gentleman,  and  liker  he  was  in  all  his  ways 
t<o  a  gentleman  than  any  one  of  his  standing,  and  even  so  came 
of  it^ 

With  these  words,  in  a  mute  passion  of  gnef  she  pressed  to 
her  breast  and  to  her  lips  the  chaplet  of  her  deceased  husband, 
and  proceeded  to  thrust  it  into  Dwining's  hands. 

'  Take  it,'  she  said,  '  for  the  love  of  one  who  loved  you  well. 
Ah !  he  usai  ever  to  say,  if  ever  man  could  be  brought  back  from 
the  brink  of  the  grave,  it  must  be  by  Master  Dwining's  f,'uidauce. 
And  his  ain  bairn  is  brought  back  this  blessed  day,  and  he  is 
lying  there  stark  and  stif^  and  kens  naething  of  its  health  and 
sicknes-  !  0,  woe  is  me,  and  walawa !  But  take  the  beads, 
and  think  on  his  puir  soul  as  you  put  them  throuf,'h  ymir 
fingers  :  he  will  be  freed  from  purgatory  the  sooner  that  good 
people  pray  to  assoilzie  him.' 

'Take  back  your  beads,  cummer;  I  know  no  legerdemain, 
can  do  no  conjuring  tricks,'  said  the  mediciner,  who,  more 
moved  than  perhaps  his  rugged  nature  had  anticipated,  en 
deavoured  to  avoid  receiving  the  ill-omened  gift.  But  his  last 
words  gave  oflFence  to  the  churchman,  whose  presence  he  had 
not  recollected  when  he  uttered  them. 

'  How  now,  sir  leech ! '  said  the  Dominican  ;  '  do  you  call 
prayers  for  the  dead  juggling  tricks  ?  I  know  that  Chaucei, 
the  English  maker,  says  of  you  mediciners,  that  your  study  is 
but  little  on  the  Bible.  Our  mother,  the  church,  hath  nodded 
of  late,  but  her  eyes  are  now  opened  to  discern  friends  from 
foes  ;  and  be  well  assured ' 

•  Nay,  reverend  &ther,'  said  Dwining,  '  you  take  me  at  too 
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great  advantage.  I  said  I  could  do  no  miracles,  and  was  about 
to  add  that,  as  the  church  certainly  could  work  such  conclu- 
sions, those  rich  beads  should  be  deposited  in  your  hands,  to  be 
sppl  d  as  thev  may  best  benefit  the  soul  of  the  deceased.' 

He  dropped  the  beads  into  the  Dominican's  hand,  and 
escaped  from  the  house  of  mourning. 

"This  was  a  strangely-timed  visit,'  he  said  to  himself,  when 
be  got  safe  out  of  doors.  '  I  hold  such  things  cheap  as  any 
can ;  yet,  though  it  is  but  a  silly  fancy,  I  am  glad  I  saved  the 
ftuaalling  child  s  life.  But  I  must  to  my  friend  Smotherwell, 
whom  1  have  no  doubt  to  bring  to  my  purpos:  in  the  matter 
of  Bonthron  ;  and  thus  on  this  occasion  1  shall  save  two  lives, 
and  have  destroyed  only  one.' 
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Lo  !  where  he  lies  embalmed  in  gore, 

His  wound  to  Heaven  cries  ; 
The  floodgates  of  his  blood  implore 

For  vengeance  from  the  skies. 

Uranua  and  Payehe. 

THE  High  Church  of  St.  John  in  Pe.  ,  being  that  of  the 
patron  saint  of  the  bur^h,  had  been  8electe<l  by  the 
ma^strates  as  that  in  which  the  community  was  likely 
to  have  most  fair  play  for  the  display  of  the  ordeal.  The 
churches  and  convents  of  the  Dominicans,  Carthusians,  and 
others  of  the  regular  clergy  had  been  highly  endowed  by  the 
King  and  nobles,  and  therefore  it  was  the  universal  cry  of  the 
city-council  that  '  their  ain  good  auld  St.  John,'  of  whose  good 
graces  they  thought  themselves  sure,  ought  to  be  fully  confided 
m,  and  preferred  to  the  new  patrons,  for  whom  the  Dominicaus, 
Carthusians,  Carmelites,  and  others  had  founded  newer  seats 
around  the  Fair  Citv.  The  disputes  between  the  re^'ular  and 
secular  clergy  added  to  the  jealousy  which  dictated  this  choice 
of  the  spot  m  which  Heaven  was  to  display  a  species  (jI'  miracle. 
upon  a  direct  appeal  to  the  divine  decision  in  a  case  of  doubtful 
guilt ;  and  the  town-clerk  was  as  anxious  that  the  church  of 
St  John  should  be  preferred  as  if  there  had  been  a  faction  iu 
the  body  of  saints  tor  and  against  the  interests  of  the  beauti 
ful  town  of  Perth. 

Many,  therefore,  were  the  petty  intrigues  entered  into  and 
disconcerted  for  the  ^jurpose  of  fixing  on  the  church.  But  the 
magistrates,  considering  it  as  a  matter  touching  in  a  close 
degree  the  honour  of  the  city,  determined,  with  judicious  con 
fidence  in  the  justice  and  impartiality  of  their  patron,  to  confide 
the  issue  to  the  influence  of  St.  John. 

It  was,  therefore,  after  high  mass  had  been  performed  vrith 
the  greatest  solemnity  of  which  circumstances  rendered  the 
ceremony  capable,  and  after  the  most  repeated  aiul  fervent 
prayers  aad  been  oflfered  to  Heaven  by  the  crowded  assembly, 
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that  preparations  were  made  for  appealing  to  the  direct  judg- 
ment of  Heaven  on  the  mysterioua  murder  of  the  unfortunate 

bonuet -maker. 

The  scene  presented  that  effect  of  imposing  solemnity  which 
the  rites  of  tne  Catholic  Church  are  so  well  qualified  to  pro- 
duce. The  eastern  window,  richly  and  variously  painted, 
streamed  down  a  torrent  of  chequered  light  upon  the  hi^^h 
altar.  On  the  bier  placed  before  it  were  stretched  the  mortal 
remains  of  the  murdered  man,  his  arms  folded  on  his  breast, 
and  his  palms  joined  together,  with  the  f  ngeio  pointed  up- 
wards, as  if  the  senseless  clay  was  itself  appealing  to  Heaven 
for  vengeance  against  thoise  who  had  violently  divorced  the 
immortal  spirit  from  its  mangled  tenement. 

Close  to  the  bier  was  placed  the  throne  which  supported 
Robert  of  Scotland  and  his  brother  Albany.  The  Prhce  sat 
upon  a  lower  stool,  beside  his  father  —  an  an'an^ernent  which 
occasioned  some  observation,  as,  Albany's  seat  being  little  dis- 
tinguished from  that  of  the  King,  the  heir-apparent,  though  of 
full  age,  seemed  to  be  degraded  beneath  his  uncle  in  the  sight 
of  the  assembled  people  of  Perth.  The  bier  was  so  placed  as 
to  leave  the  view  of  the  body  it  sustained  open  to  the  greater 
part  of  the  multitude  assembled  in  the  church. 

At  the  head  of  the  bier  stood  the  Knight  of  Kinfauns,  the 
challenger,  and  at  the  foot  the  young  Earl  of  Crawford,  as 
representing  the  defendant.  The  evidence  of  the  Duke  of 
Rothsay  in  expurgation,  as  it  was  termed,  of  Sir  John 
Ramorny,  had  exempted  him  from  the  necessi*^^y  of  attenJance 
as  a  party  svibjected  to  the  ordeal ;  ar  \  his  illness  served  as  a 
reason  tor  his  remaining  at  L^me.  His  household,  including 
those  who,  though  immediately  in  waiting  upon  Sir  John,  were 
iiccounted  the  Prince's  domestics,  aad  had  not  yet  received 
their  (lisnii.ssal,  amounted  to  eight  oi  ten  persons,  most  of  them 
estoeiiieil  men  of  prodigate  habits,  and  wlio  might  therefore  be 
lieemeil  t'a})able,  in  the  riot  of  a  festival  ewning,  of  committing 
the  shiughter  of  the  bonnet-maker.  They  were  drawn  up  in  a 
row  on  the  left  side  of  the  church,  and  wo'  o  a  species  of  white 
lasiock,  resembling  the  dress  of  a  penitentiary.  All  eyes 
l»eing  bent  on  them,  several  of  this  band  seemed  so  much  dis- 
concerted as  to  excite  among  the  s|iectators  strong  prepos- 
sessions of  their  guilt.  The  real  murderer  had  a  countenance 
incai)able  of  betraying  him  —  a  sullen,  dark  look,  which  neither 
the  feast  nor  wine-cup  could  enliven,  and  which  the  peril  of 
discovery  and  death  could  not  render  dejected. 
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We  have  already  noticed  the  posture  of  the  dead  boi]v. 
The  face  was  bars,  as  were  the  breast  and  arms.  The  rest  of 
the  corpse  was  shrouded  in  a  winding-sheet  of  the  finest  Hnen 
so  that,  if  blood  should  flow  from  any  place  which  was  covered! 
it  could  not  £ul  to  be  instantly  manifest. 

Hi^h  mass  having  been  performed,  followed  by  a  solemn  in- 
vocation to  the  Deitv,  that  He  would  be  pleased  to  i)r()tect  the 
innocent,  and  make  known  the  guilty,  Eviot,  Sir  John  Kiunomy's 
pa^e,  was  summoned  to  undergo  the  ordeal.^  He  advanced  with 
an  ill-assured  step.  Perhaps  he  thought  his  internal  conscious- 
ness that  Bonthron  must  have  been  the  assassin  might  be 
sufficient  to  implicate  him  in  the  murder,  though  he  was  ml 
directly  accessary  to  it.  He  paused  before  the  bier ;  and  hi? 
voice  Hiltei-ed,  as  he  swore  by  all  that  was  created  in  seven  days 
and  seven  nights,  by  heaven,  by  hell,  by  his  part  of  paradise, 
and  by  the  God  and  author  of  all,  that  he  was  free  and  sackless 
of  the  bloody  deed  done  upon  the  corpse  before  which  he 
stood,  and  on  whose  breast  he  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  in 
evidence  of  the  appeal.  No  consequences  ensued.  The  body 
remained  stiff  as  before,  the  curdled  wounds  gave  no  sign  of 
blood. 

The  citizejs  looked  on  each  other  with  faces  of  blank  dis- 
appointment. They  had  persuaded  themselves  of  Eviot's  guilt, 
and  their  suspicions  had  been  confirmed  by  his  irresolute 
manner.  Their  surprise  at  his  escape  was  therefore  extreme. 
The  other  followers  of  Ramomy  took  heart,  and  advanced  Ui 
take  the  oath  with  a  boldness  which  increased  as  one  by  one 
they  performed  the  ordeal,  and  were  declared,  by  the  voice  of 
the  judges,  fi«e  and  innocent  of  every  suspicion  attaching  to 
them  on  account  of  the  death  of  Oliver  Proudfute. 

But  there  was  one  individual  who  did  not  partake  that  in- 
creasing confidence.  The  name  of  '  Bonthron  —  Bonthron ! ' 
sounded  three  times  through  the  aisles  of  the  church ;  but  he 
who  owned  it  acknowledged  the  call  no  otherwise  than  by  a 
sort  of  shufiling  motion  with  his  feet,  as  if  he  had  been  suddenly 
affected  with  a  fit  of  the  palsy. 

'Speak,  dog,*  whispered  Eviot,  'or  prepare  for  a  dog's 
death!' 

But  the  murderer's  brain  was  so  much  disturbed  by  the 
sight  before  him,  that  the  judges,  beholding  his  deportment, 
doubted  whether  to  ovdain  him  to  be  dragged  before  the  bier 
or  to  pronounce  judgment  in  default;  and  it  was  not  until  he 

•  See  Ordeal  by  Fire.    Note  42. 
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ms  asked  for  the  last  time  whether  he  would  submit  to  the 
ordeal,  that  he  answered,  with  his  usual  brevity  — 

'I  will  not;  what  do  I  know  what  juggling  tricks  may  be 
practised  to  take  a  poor  man's  life  1  I  offer  the  combat  to  any 
man  who  says  I  hamed  that  dead  body.' 

And,  according  to  usual  form,  he  threw  his  glove  upon  the 
floor  of  the  churcL 

Henry  Smith  stepped  forward,  amidst  the  murmured  ap- 
plauses of  his  fellow-citizens,  which  even  the  august  presence 
could  not  entirely  suppress ;  and,  lifting  the  ruflian's  glove, 
which  he  placed  in  his  bonnet,  laid  down  his  own  iii  the  usual 
form,  as  a  gage  of  battle.     But  Bonthron  raised  it  not 

'He  is  no  match  for  me,'  growled  the  savage,  'nor  fit  to  lift 
my  glove.  I  follow  the  Prince  of  Scotland,  in  attending  on  his 
master  of  horse.    This  fellow  is  a  wretched  mechanic' 

Here  the  Prince  interrupted  him.  '  Thou  follow  me,  caitiff! 
I  discharge  thee  from  my  service  on  the  spot.  Take  him  in 
hand,  Smith,  and  beat  him  as  thou  didst  never  thump  anvil ! 
The  villain  is  both  guilty  and  recreant.  It  sickens  me  even  to 
look  at  him ;  and  if  my  royal  fiither  will  be  ruled  by  me,  he 
will  give  the  parties  two  handsome  Scottish  axes,  and  we  will 
see  wkich  of  them  turns  out  the  best  fellow  before  the  day  is 
half  an  hour  older.' 

This  was  readily  assented  to  by  the  Earl  of  Crawford  and 
Sir  Patrick  Charteris,  the  godfathers  of  the  parties,  who,  as 
the  combatants  were  men  of  inferior  rank,  agreed  that  they 
should  fight  in  steel  caps,  buff-jackets,  and  with  axes,  and  that 
as  soon  as  they  could  be  prepared  for  the  combat. 

The  lists  were  appointed  m  the  Skinners'  Yards  *  —  a  neigh- 
bouring space  of  ground,  occupied  by  the  corporation  from 
which  it  had  the  name,  and  who  qnickly  cleared  a  space  of 
about  thirty  feet  by  twenty-five  for  the  combatants.  Thither 
thronged  the  nobles,  priests,  and  commons  —  all  excepting  the 
old  King,  who,  detesting  such  scenes  of  blood,  retired  to  his 
residence,  and  devolved  the  charge  of  the  field  upon  the  Earl 
of  Errol,  Lord  High  Constable,  to  whose  oflice  it  more  particu- 
larly belonged.  The  Duke  of  Albany  watched  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding with  a  close  and  wary  eye.  His  nephew  gave  the 
scene  the  heedless  degree  of  notice  which  corresponded  with  his 
character. 

When  the  combatants  appeared  in  the  lists,  nothing  could 
be  more  striking  than  the  contrast  betwixt  the  m^nly,  cheerful 

'  See  Note  43. 
VOL.  XXti  — 18 
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countenance  of  the  smith,  whose  sparkling  bright  eye  seeoied 
already  beaming  with  the  victory  he  hoped  for,  and  the  sullen 
downcast  aspect  of  the  brutal  Bonthron,  who  lonked  as  if  he 
were  some  obscene  bird,  driven  into  sunshine  out  of  the  shelter 
of  its  darksome  haunts.  They  made  oath  severally,  each  to  the 
truth  of  his  quarrel  —  a  ceremony  which  Henry  Gow  perfonneil 
with  serene  and  manly  corfidence,  Bonthron  with  a  dor-erf 
resolution,  which  induced  the  Duke  of  Rothsay  to  say  to  the 
High  Constable,  '  Didst  thou  ever,  mv  dear  Errol,  behold  such 
a  mixture  of  malignity,  cruelty,  and  I  think  fear,  as  in  that 
fellow's  countenance  t 

•He  is  not  comely,'  said  the  Earl,  'but  a  powerful  knave  as 
I  have  seen.' 

•  I  '11  gage  a  hogshead  of  wine  with  yoji,  my  good  lord,  that 
he  loses  the  day.  Henry  the  armourer  is  as  stron;?  as  he,  and 
much  more  active  ;  and  then  look  at  his  bold  beariiiir :  'i'here 
is  something  in  that  other  fellow  that  is  loathsome  to  look  upon 
Let  them  voke  presently,  my  dear  Constable,  for  1  am  sick  of 
beholding  him.' 

The  ffigh  Constable  then  addressed  the  widow,  who,  in  her 
deep  weeds,  and  having  her  children  still  beside  her,  occupie.1 
a  chair  within  the  lists  —  *  Woman,  do  you  willingly  aceeijt  of 
1^8  man,  Henry  the  Smith,  to  do  battle  as  your  champion  in 
this  cause  t ' 

'  I  do  —  I  do,  most  willingly,'  answered  Magdalen  Proiidfute; 
'  and  may  the  blessing  of  God  and  St.  John  give  him  strength 
and  fortune,  since  he  strikes  for  the  orphan  and  fatherless !  " 

'Then  I  pronounce  this  a  fenced  field  of  battle,"  said  the 
Constable  aloud.  'Let  no  one  dare,  uion  peril  of  his  life,  to 
interrupt  this  combat  by  word,  speech,  or  look.  Sound  trunipets 
and  fight,  combatants  ! ' 

The  trumpets  flourished,  and  the  combatants,  advancing 
firom  the  opposite  encs  of  the  lists,  with  a  steady  and  even 
pace,  looked  at  each  other  attentively,  well  skilled"  in  judging 
firom  the  motion  of  the  eye  the  direction  in  which  a  blow  was 
meditated.  They  halted  opposite  to,  and  within  reach  of,  each 
other,  and  in  turn  made  more  than  one  feint  to  strike,  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  activity  and  vigilance  of  the  opiium-ut.  At 
length,  whether  weary  of  these  manoeuvres,  or  fearini,'  lest  in  a 
contest  so  conducted  his  unwieldy  strength  would  he  foiled  by 
the  activity  of  the  smith,  Bonthron  heaved  up  his  axe  for  a 
downright  blow,  adding  the  whole  strength  of  his  sturdy  arms 
to  the  weight  of  the  weapon  in  its  descent.     The  smith,  how- 
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ever,  avoided  the  stroke  by  stepping  aside ;  for  it  was  too 
ibrcible  to  be  controlled  by  any  guard  which  he  could  have 
interposed.  Ere  Bonthron  recovered  guard,  Henry  struck  him 
a  sideling  blow  on  the  steel  head-piece,  which  prostrated  him  on 
the  groand. 

'  Confess,  or  die,'  said  the  victor,  placing  his  foot  on  the  body 
of  the  vanquished,  and  holding  to  bis  tlmutt  the  point  of  the 
axe,  which  terminated  in  a  spike  or  poniard. 

'I  will  confess,'  said  the  villain,  glaring  wildly  upward  on 
the  sky.    'Let  me  rise.' 

'  Not  till  you  have  yielded,'  said  Harry  Smith. 

'I  do  yield,'  again  murmured  Bonthron,  and  Henry  pro- 
claimed auud  that  his  antagonist  was  defeated. 

The  Duke.-;  of  Rothsay  and  Albany,  the  High  Constable,  and 
the  Dominican  prior  now  entered  the  lists,  and,  addressing 
Bonthron,  demanded  if  he  acknowledged  himself  vanquished. 

'  I  do,'  answered  the  miscreant. 

'And  guilty  of  the  murder  of  Oliver  Proudfute  t ' 

'I  am  ;  but  I  mistook  him  for  another.' 

'  And  whom  didst  thou  intend  to  slay  ? '  said  the  prior. 
'  Confess,  my  son,  and  merit  thy  pardon  in  another  world ;  for 
with  this  thou  haist  little  more  to  do.' 

'  I  took  the  slain  man,'  answered  the  discomfited  combatant, 
'for  him  whose  hand  has  struck  me  down,  whose  foot  now 
presses  ma' 

'  Blessed  be  the  saints  ! '  said  the  prior ;  '  now  all  those 
who  doubt  the  virtue  of  the  holy  ordeal  may  have  their  eyes 
opene'l  to  their  error.  Lo,  he  is  trapped  in  the  snare  which  he 
laid  for  the  guiltless.' 

'  I  scarce  ever  saw  the  man  before,'  said  the  smith.  '  I  never 
did  wrong  to  him  or  his.  Ask  him,  an  it  please  your  reverence, 
why  he  should  have  thought  of  slaying  me  treacherously.' 

'It  is  afi  ing  question,'  answered  the  prior.  'Give  glory 
where  it  is  due,  my  son,  even  though  it  is  manifested  by  thy 
shame.  For  what  reason  wouldst  thou  have  waylaid  this 
armourer,  who  says  he  never  wronged  thee  1 ' 

'He  had  wronged  him  whom  I  served,' answered  Bonthron, 
'and  I  meditated  the  deed  by  his  command.' 

'  By  whose  command  ? '  asked  the  prior. 

Bonthron  was  silent  for  an  instant,  then  growled  out^  '  He 
is  too  mighty  for  me  to  name.' 

'Hearken,  my  son,'  said  the  churchman  ;  'tarry  but  a  brief 
hour,  and  the  mighty  and  the  mean  of  this  earth  shall  to  thee 
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alike  be  empty  soands.  The  sledge  is  even  now  preparing  to 
drag  thee  to  the  place  of  execution.  Therefore,  son,  once  more 
I  charge  thee  to  consult  thy  soul's  weal  by  slori^inK  Heaven, 
and  speaking  the  truth.  Was  it  thy  master.  Sir  John  Ramomy 
that  stirred  thee  to  so  foul  a  deed  1 ' 

'  Noi'  answered  the  prostrate  villain,  '  it  was  a  greater  than 
h&'  And  at  the  same  time  he  pointed  with  his  finger  to  the 
Prince. 

'  Wretch  ! '  said  the  astonished  Duke  of  Rothsay ;  '  do  you 
dare  to  hint  that  /  was  your  instigator  1 ' 

•  You  yourself  my  lord,'  answered  the  unblushing  ruffian. 

'  Die  in  thy  &lsehood,  accursed  slave ! '  said  the  Prince ;  and, 
drawing  his  sword,  he  would  have  pierced  bis  calumniator,  haii 
not  the  Lord  High  Constable  interpos'  i  with  word  and  action. 

'  Your  Qraoe  must  foigive  my  discuargiug  mine  office :  this 
caiti£f  must  be  deliverea  into  the  hands  of  the  executioiier. 
He  is  unfit  to  be  dealt  with  by  any  other,  much  le.s.s  by  your 
Highness.' 

•  What !  noble  earl,'  said  Albany  aloud,  and  with  much  real 
or  affected  emotion,  'would  you  let  the  dog  pas-s  alive  from 
hence,  to  poison  the  people's  ears  with  false  accusations  against 
the  Prince  of  Scotland  1  I  say,  cut  him  to  mammocks  upon 
the  spot ! ' 

'Your  Highness  will  pardon  me,'  said  the  Earl  of  Errol;  'I 
must  protect  him  till  his  doom  is  executed.' 

•Then  let  him  be  gagged  instantly,'  said  Albany.  'And 
you,  my  royal  nephew,  why  stand  you  there  fixed  in  a,stonish 
ment  t  Call  your  resolution  up  —  speak  to  the  prisoner  —  .swear 
—  protest  by  all  that  is  sacred  that  you  knew  not  of  thi.s  feluii 
deai  See  now  the  paople  look  on  each  other  and  whisper 
apart !  My  life  on  't  that  this  lie  spreads  faster  than  any 
Gospel  truth.  Speak  to  them,  royal  kinsman,  no  matter  what 
you  say,  so  you  be  constant  in  denial.' 

•Whatj  sir,' said  Rothsay,  starting  firom  his  pause  of  surprise 
and  mortification,  and  turning  haughtily  towards  his  uncle: 
'would  you  have  me  gage  my  royal  word  against  that  of  an 
abject  recreant?  Let  those  who  can  believe  the  son  of  their 
sovereign,  the  descendant  of  Bruce,  capable  of  laying  anabush 
for  the  life  of  a  poor  mechanic  enjoy  tne  pleasure  of  thinking 
the  villain's  tale  true.' 

'That  will  not  I  for  one,'  said  the  smith,  bluntly.  'I  never 
did  aught  but  what  was  in  honour  towards  his  royal  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Ro*lisay,  and  never  received  unkindness  from  him  in 
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word,  look,  or  deed  ;  and  I  cannot  think  he  would  have  giren 
aim  to  8uch  base  practice.' 

'  Fas  it  in  honour  that  you  threw  his  Highness  firom  the 
ladder  in  Curfew  Street  upon  Pastern's  [St  Valentine's]  Even  1 ' 
gaid  Bonthron  ;  '  or  think  you  the  favour  was  receivM  kindly 
or  unkindly  ? ' 

This  was  so  boldly  said,  and  seemed  so  plausible,  that  it 
shook  the  smith's  opinion  of  the  Prince's  innocence. 

'Alas,  my  lord,'  said  he,  looking  sorrowfully  towards  Roth- 
nay,  'could  your  Highness  seek  an  innocent  fellow's  life  for 
doing  his  duty  by  a  helpless  maiden  t  I  would  rather  have  died 
in  these  lists  than  live  to  hear  it  said  of  the  Bruce's  heir ! ' 

'Thou  art  a  good  fellow,  Smith,'  said  the  Prince;  'but  I 
cannot  expect  thee  to  judge  more  wisely  than  others.  Away 
vith  that  convict  to  the  gallows,  and  gibbet  him  aUve  an  you 
will,  that  he  may  speak  falsehood  and  spread  scandal  on  us  to 
the  last  prolonged  moment  of  his  existence  ! ' 

So  saying,  the  Prince  turned  away  from  the  lists,  disdaining 
to  notice  the  gloomy  looks  cast  towards  him,  as  the  crowd 
made  slow  and  reluctant  way  for  him  to  pass,  and  expressing 
neither  surprise  nor  displeasure  at  a  deep,  hollow  murmur,  or 
groan,  whicn  accompauied  his  retreat.  ()nly  a  few  of  his  own 
immediate  followers  attended  him  from  the  field,  though  vari- 
ous persons  of  distinction  had  come  there  in  his  train.  Even 
the  lower  class  of  citizens  ceased  to  follow  the  unhappy  Prince, 
whose  former  indiiTerent  reputation  had  exposed  him  to  so  many 
charges  of  impropriety  and  levity,  and  around  whom  there 
seemed  now  darkening  suspicions  of  the  most  atrocious  nature. 

He  took  his  slow  and  thoughtful  way  to  the  church  of  the 
Dominicans ;  but  the  ill  news,  which  fly  proverbially  fast,  had 
reached  bis  father's  place  of  retirement  before  he  himself  ap- 
peared. On  entering  the  palace  and  inquiring  for  the  King, 
the  Duke  of  Rothsay  was  surprised  to  be  informed  that  he  was 
in  deep  consultation  with  the  Duke  of  Albany,  who,  mounting 
on  horseback  as  the  Prince  left  the  lists,  had  reached  the  con- 
vent before  him.  He  was  about  to  use  the  privilege  of  his 
rank  and  birth  to  enter  the  royal  apartment,  when  MacLewis, 
the  commander  of  the  guard  of  Brandanes,  gave  him  to  under- 
stand, in  the  most  respectful  terms,  that  he  had  special  instruc- 
tions which  forbade  his  admittance. 

'  Go  at  least,  MacLewis,  and  let  them  know  that  I  wait  their 
pleasure,'  said  the  Prince.  '  If  my  uncle  desires  to  have  the 
credit  of  shutting  the  fr  ther's  apartment  against  the  son,  it  will 
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gratify  him  to  know  that  I  am  attending  in  the  outer  hall  like 
a  lackey.' 

'May  it  please  you,'  said  MacLewis,  with  hesitation,  'if  your 
Highness  would  consent  to  retire  just  now,  and  to  wait  a  while 
in  patience,  I  will  send  to  acquaint  you  when  the  Duke  of 
Albany  goes;  and  I  doubt  not  tnat  his  Majesty  will  thena<liuit 
your  Qraae  to  his  presence.  At  present,  your  Highness  uiu.st 
forgive  me,  it  is  impossible  you  can  have  access.' 

'I  understand  you,  MacLewis;  but  go,  nevertheless,  utid 
obey  my  comuiands.' 

The  officer  went  accordingly,  and  returned  with  a  niessa^ce 
that  the  King  was  indisiraseo,  and  on  the  point  of  retiring'  to 
his  private  chamber ;  out  that  the  Duke  of  Albany  woiild 
presently  wait  upon  the  Prince  of  Scotland. 

It  was,  however,  a  full  half-hour  ere  the  Duke  of  Albany- 
appeared — a  period  of  time  which  Rothsay  spent  partly  iii 
moodv  silence,  and  partly  in  idle  talk  with  MacLewis  and  the 
Brandanes,  as  the  levity  or  irritability  of  his  temper  obtiiined 
the  ascendant 

At  length  the  Duke  came,  and  with  him  the  Lord  Hi^h 
Constable,  whose  countenance  expressed  much  sorrow  and 
embarrassment. 

'Fair  kinsman,'  said  the  Duke  of  Albany,  'I  grieve  to  say 
that  it  is  my  royal  brother's  opinion  that  it  will  be  be.>t,  tor 
the  honour  of  the  royal  family,  that  ^  our  Royal  Higbne>s  do 
restrict  yourself  for  a  time  to  the  seclusion  of  the  High  Cuu 
stable's  lod^ngs,'  and  accept  of  the  aoble  Earl  here  j)nsent 
for  your  principal,  if  not  sole,  companion  until  the  sciiinlals 
which  have  been  this  day  spread  abroad  shall  be  refuted  or 
forgotten.' 

'  How  is  this,  my  Lord  of  Enrol  ? '  said  the  Prince  in  astnnish- 
ment.  '  Is  your  house  to  be  my  jail,  and  is  your  lordship  to 
be  mv  jailer  t ' 

'The  saints  forbid,  my  lord,'  said  the  Earl  of  Errol ;  'hut  it 
is  my  unhappy  duty  to  obey  the  commands  of  your  father,  by 
considering  your  Royal  Highness  for  some  time  as  being  under 
my  ward.' 

'  The  Prince  —  the  heir  of  Scotland,  under  the  ward  of  the 
High  Constable !  What  reason  can  be  given  for  this  ?  Is  the 
blighting  speech  of  a  convicted  recreant  of  strength  suttiuicat 
to  tarnish  my  royal  escutcheon  1 ' 

'While  such  accusations  are  not  refuted  and  denied,  my 

*  See  Earl  of  Errol's  Lodgings.    Note  44. 
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icinsman,'  said  the  Duke  of  Albany, '  they  will  contaminate  that 

of  a  luuuarch.' 

'  Denied,  my  lord  ! '  exclaimed  the  Prince ;  '  by  whom  ore 
they  auserted,  save  by  a  wretch  too  infamous,  even  by  his  own 
coufc'slou,  to  be  credited  for  a  moment,  thuugh  a  beggar's 
rhanicter,  not  a  nrince's  were  impeached  ?  Fetch  him  hither, 
let  tlie  ra<;k  bo  shown  to  him  ;  you  will  soon  hear  him  retract 
the  calinuiiv  which  he  dared  to  assert.' 

'  The  gibbet  has  done  its  work  too  surely  to  leave  Bonthron 
seii-ible  to  the  rack,'  said  the  Duke  of  Albany.  •  Ho  has  been 
executed  an  hour  since.' 

'.\ih1  why  such  haste,  my  lord?'  said  the  Prince;  'know 
ymi  it  looks  tui  if  there  were  practice  in  it  to  bring  a  stain  on 
my  imme  1 ' 

"I'he  custom  is  universal  :  the  defeated  combatant  in  the 
orileal  of  battle  is  instantly  transferred  from  the  lists  to  the 
^'allows.  .Vnd  yet,  fair  kinsman,'  continued  the  Duke  of 
.\Iliaiiy, '  if  you  had  boldly  and  strongly  denied  the  imputation, 
I  would  have  judged  right  to  keep  the  wretch  alive  for  further 
investigation ;  but  as  your  Highness  was  silent,  I  deemed  it 
Fiest  to  stifle  the  scanilal  in  the  breath  of  him  that  uttered  it' 

'  St.  Mary,  my  lord,  but  this  is  too  insulting .'  Do  you,  my 
uncle  and  lunsman,  suppose  me  guilty  of  prompting  such  an 
tiselevs  and  unworthy  action  as  that  which  the  slave  confessed  t ' 

'It  is  not  for  me  to  bandy  question  with  your  Highness, 
I  otherwise  I  would  ask  whether  you  also  mean  to  deny  the 
warce  less  unworthy,  though  less  bloody,  attack  upon  the 
h(ju.se  in  Couvrefew  Street  ?  Be  not  angry  with  me,  kinsman  ; 
hut,  indeed,  your  sequestering  yourself  for  some  brief  space 
from  the  court,  were  it  only  during  the  King's  residence  in 
this  city,  where  so  much  offence  has  been  given,  is  imperiously 
(lein;iii(led. ' 

Rothsay  paused  when  he  heard  this  exhortation,  and,  looking 
at  the  Duke  in  a  very  marked  manner,  replied  — 

'  I  ncle,  you  are  a  good  huntsman.  You  have  pitched  your 
toils  with  much  .skill ;  but  you  would  have  been  foiled,  not- 
with>taiiding,  had  not  the  stag  rushed  among  the  nets  of  free- 
will. God  speed  you,  and  may  you  have  the  profit  by  this 
matter  which  your  measures  deserve.  Say  to  my  father,  I 
oljcy  his  arrest.  My  Lord  High  Constable,  I  wait  only  your 
pleasure  to  attend  you  to  vour  lodgings.  Since  I  am  to  lie  in 
ward,  I  could  not  have  d.esired  a  kinder  or  nore  courteous 
warden.' 
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The  interview  between  the  uncle  and  nephew  being  thus 
concluded,  the  Prince  retired  with  the  Earl  of  Errol  to  his 
apartments ;  the  citizens  whom  they  met  in  the  streets  iMissing 
to  the  further  side  when  they  observed  the  Duke  of  Rothsay, 
to  escape  the  necessity  of  saluting  one  whom  they  had  been 
taught  to  consider  as  a  ferocious  as  well  as  unprincipled  liber- 
tina    The  Constable's  lodgings  received  the  owner  and  his 

S)rincely  guest,   both  glad  to  leave  the  streets,  yet  neither 
eelingeasyin  the  situation  which  they  occupied  with  regard 
to  each  other  within  doors. 

We  must  return  to  the  lists  after  the  combat  had  ceased 
and  when  the  nobles  had  withdrawn.  The  crowds  were  now 
separated  into  two  distinct  bodies.  That  which  made  the 
smallest  in  number  was  at  the  same  time  the  most  distinguished 
for  respectability,  consisting  of  the  better  class  of  inhabitants 
of  Perth,  who  were  congratulating  the  successful  champion  and 
each  other  upon  the  tnumphant  conclusion  to  which  they  had 
brought  their  feud  with  the  courtiers.  The  magistrates  were 
so  much  elated  on  the  occasion,  that  they  entreated  Sir  Patrick 
Charteris's  acceptance  of  a  collation  in  the  town-hall.  To  tWs 
Henry,  the  hero  of  the  day,  was  of  course  invited,  or  he  was 
ra,ther  commanded  to  attend.  He  listened  to  the  summons 
with  great  embarrassment^  for  it  may  be  readily  believed  his 
heart  was  with  Catharine  Glover.  But  the  advice  of  his  father 
Simon  decided  him.  That  veteran  citizen  had  a  natural  and 
becoming  deference  io  the  magistracy  of  the  Fair  City ;  he 
entertained  a  high  estimation  of  all  honours  which  flowed  from 
such  a  source,  and  thought  that  his  intended  son-in-law  would 
do  wrong  not  to  receive  them  with  gratitude. 

'  Thou  must  not  think  to  absent  thyself  from  such  a  solemn 
occasion,  son  Henry,'  was  his  advice.  '  Sir  Patrick  Charteris 
is  to  be  there  himself,  and  I  think  it  will  be  a  rare  occasion  for 
thee  to  gain  his  good- will.  It  is  like  he  may  order  of  thee  a 
new  suit  of  harness  ;  and  I  myself  heard  worthy  Bailie  Craig- 
dallie  say  there  was  a  talk  of  furbishing  up  the  city's  armoury. 
Thou  must  not  neglect  the  good  trade,  now  that  thou  takest 
on  thee  an  expensive  family.* 

'Tush,  father  Glover,'  answered  the  embarrassed  victor,  'I 
lack  no  custom ;  and  thou  knowest  there  is  Catharine,  who 
may  wonder  at  my  absence,  and  have  her  ear  abused  once 
more  by  tales  of  glee-maidens  and  I  wot  not  what.' 

'  Fear  not  for  that,'  said  the  glover,  '  but  go,  like  an  obedient 
burgess,  where  thy  betters  desire  to  have  thee.     I  do  not  deny 
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that  it  will  cost  thee  some  trouble  to  make  thy  peace  with 
Catharine  about  this  duel ,  for  she  thinks  herself  wiser  in  such 
matters  than  kin^  and  council,  kirk  and  canons,  provost  and 
\  >ilies.  But  I  will  take  up  the  quarrel  with  her  myself,  and 
will  so  work  for  thee,  that,  though  she  may  receive  thee 
to-morrow  with  somewhat  of  a  chiding,  it  shall  melt  into  tears 
and  smiles,  like  an  April  morning,  that  begins  with  a  mild 
shower.  Away  with  thee,  then,  my  son,  and  be  constant  to 
the  time,  to-morrow  morning  after  mass.' 

The  smith,  though  reluctantly,  was  obliged  to  defer  to  the 
reasoning  of  his  proposed  father-in-law,  and,  once  determined 
to  accept  the  honour  destined  for  him  by  the  fisithers  of  the 
city,  he  extricated  himself  from  the  crowd,  and  hastened  home 
to  put  on  his  best  apparel ;  in  which  he  presently  afterwards 
repaired  to  the  council-house,  where  the  ponderous  oak  table 
seemed  to  bend  under  the  massy  dishes  of  choice  Tay  salmon 
and  delicious  sea-fish  from  Dundee,  being  the  dainties  which 
the  fasting  season  permitted,  whilst  neither  wine,  ale,  nor 
metheglin  were  wanting  to  wash  them  down.  The  waits,  or 
minstrels  of  the  burgh,  played  during  the  repast,  and  in  the 
intervals  of  the  music  one  of  them  recited  with  great  emphasis 
a  long  poetical  account  of  the  battle  of  Blackeam-side,  fought 
by  Sir  William  Wallace  and  his  redoubted  captain  and  fiiend, 
Thomas  of  Longueville,  against  the  English  general  Seward  — 
a  theme  perfectly  £similiar  to  all  the  guests,  who,  nevertheless, 
more  tolerant  than  their  descendants,  listened  as  if  it  had  all 
the  zest  of  novelty.  It  was  complimentary  to  the  ancestor  of 
the  Knight  of  Kinfauns,  doubtless,  and  to  other  Perthshire 
families,  in  passages  which  the  audience  applauded  vociferously, 
whilst  they  pledged  each  other  in  mighty  draughts  to  the 
memory  of  the  heroes  who  had  fought  by  the  side  of  the 
Champion  of  Scotland.  The  health  of  Henry  Wynd  was  quaffed 
with  repeated  shouts,  and  the  provost  announced  publicly,  that 
the  magistrates  were  consulting  how  they  might  best  invest 
him  with  some  distinguished  privilege  or  honorary  reward, 
to  show  how  highly  his  fellow-citizens  valued  his  courageous 
exertions. 

'Nay,  take  it  not  thus,  an  it  like  your  worships,'  said  the 
smith,  with  his  usual  blunt  manner,  '  lest  men  say  that  valour 
must  be  rare  in  Perth  when  they  reward  a  man  for  fighting  for 
the  right  of  a  forlorn  widow.  I  am  sure  there  are  many  scores 
of  stout  burghers  in  the  town  who  would  have  done  this  day's 
(iarjj'ue  as  well  or  better  than  I.     For,  in  good  sooth,  I  ought 
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to  have  cracked  yonder  fellow's  head-piece  like  an  earthen 
pipkm  —  ay,  and  would  have  dont  it,  too,  if  it  had  not  been  one 
which  I  myself  tempered  for  Sir  John  Ramomy.  But,  an  the 
Fair  City  think  my  service  of  any  worth,  I  will  conceive  it  far 
more  than  acquitted  by  any  aid  which  you  may  afford  fnjin  the 
common  good  *  to  the  support  of  the  widow  Magdalen  and  her 
poor  orphans.' 

•That  may  well  be  done,' said  Sir  Patrick  Charteris,  'and 
yet  leave  the  Fair  City  rich  enough  to  pay  her  debts  to  Henry 
Wynd,  of  which  every  man  of  us  is  a  tetter  judge  than  him- 
self, who  is  blinded  with  an  unavailing  nicety,  wEch  men  call 
modesty.  And  if  the  burgh  be  too  poor  for  this,  the  provost 
will  bear  his  share.  The  Rover's  golden  cjigels  have  not  all 
taken  flight  yet' 

The  beakers  were  now  circulated,  under  the  name  of  a  cup 
of  comfort  to  the  widow,  and  anon  flowed  around  once  more  to 
the  happy  memory  of  the  murdered  Oliver,  now  so  bravely 
avenged.  In  short,  it  was  a  feast  so  jovial  that  all  agreed 
nothing  was  wanting  to  render  it  perfect  but  the  presence  of 
the  bonnet-maker  himself,  whose  calamity  had  occasioned  the 
meeting,  and  who  had  usually  furnished  the  standiug  jest  at 
such  festive  assemblies.  Had  his  attendance  b^n  possible,  it 
was  driljr  observed  by  Bailie  Craigdallie,  he  would  certainly 
have  claimed  the  success  of  the  day,  and  vouched  himself  the 
avenger  of  his  own  murder. 

At  the  sound  of  the  vesper  bell  the  company  broke  up,  some 
of  the  graver  sort  going  to  evening  payers,  where,  with  half- 
shut  ^es  and  shining  countenances,  they  made  a  most  orthodox 
and  edifying  portion  of  a  Lenten  congregation ;  others  to  their 
own  homes,  to  tell  over  the  occurrences  of  the  fight  and  fea*t, 
for  the  information  of  the  family  circle ;  and  some,  doubtless, 
to  the  licensed  freedoms  of  some  tavern,  the  door  of  which  Lent 
did  not  keep  so  close  shut  as  the  forms  of  the  church  reijuired. 
Henry  returned  to  the  wynd,  warm  with  the  good  wine  and 
the  applause  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  fell  asleep  to  dream  of 
perfect  happiness  and  Catharine  Glover. 

We  have  said  that,  when  the  combat  was  decided,  the 
spectators  were  divided  into  two  bodies.  Of  these,  when  the 
more  respectable  portion  attended  the  victor  in  joyous  prucessioi;, 
much  the  greater  number,  or  what  might  be  termed  the  rabble, 
waited  upon  the  subdued  and  sentenced  Bonthron,  who  was 
travelling  in  a  different  direction,  and  for  a  very  opposite  pur 

'  The  public  property  of  the  burgh. 
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pose.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  comparative  attractions 
of  the  hoase  of  mourning  and  of  feasting  under  other  circum- 
gtances,  there  can  be  little  doubt  which  will  draw  most  visitors, 
when  the  question  is,  whether  we  would  witness  miseries  which 
we  are  not  to  share,  or  festivities  of  which  we  are  not  to  partake. 
Accordingly,  the  tumbril  in  which  the  criminal  was  conveyed 
to  execution  was  attended  by  &r  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Perth. 

A  friar  was  seated  in  the  same  car  with  the  murderer,  to 
whom  be  did  not  hesitate  to  repeat,  under  the  seal  of  confession, 
the  same  fitlse  asseveration  which  he  had  made  upon  the  place 
of  combat,  which  charged  the  Duke  of  Rothsay  with  being 
director  of  the  ambuscade  by  which  the  unfortunate  bonnet- 
maker  had  sufifered.  The  same  &lsehood  he  disseminated 
among  the  crowd,  averring,  with  unblushing  effrontery,  to 
those  who  were  nighest  to  the  car,  that  he  owed  his  dea^  to 
his  having  been  willing  to  execute  the  Duke  of  Rothsay's 
pleasure.  For  a  time  he  repeated  these  words,  sullenly  and 
doggedly,  in  the  manner  of  one  reciting  a  task,  or  a  liax  who 
endeavours  by  reiteration  to  obtain  a  credit  for  his  words  which 
he  is  internally  sensible  they  do  not  deserve.  But  when  he 
lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  beheld  in  the  distai  e  the  black  outline 
of  a  gallows,  at  least  forty  feet  high,  with  its  Udder  and  its 
&tal  cord,  rising  against  the  horizon,  he  became  suddenly  silent, 
and  the  friar  could  observe  that  he  trembled  very  much. 

*Be  comforted,  my  son,'  said  the  good  priest,  'you  have 
confessed  the  truth,  and  received  absolution.  Your  penitence 
will  be  accepted  according  to  your  sincerity  ;  and  though  you 
have  been  a  man  of  bloodv  hands  and  cruel  heart,  yet,  oy  the 
church's  prayers,  you  shall  be  in  due  time  assoilzied  from  the 
penal  tires  of  purgatory.' 

These  assurances  were  calculated  rather  to  augment  than  to 
diminish  the  terrors  of  the  culprit,  who  was  agitated  by  doubts 
vh<>thcr  the  mode  suggested  for  his  preservation  from  death 
would  to  a  certainty  be  effectual,  and  some  suspicion  whether 
there  was  really  any  purpose  of  employing  them  m  his  favour ; 
for  he  knew  his  master  well  enough  to  be  aware  of  the  indiflFer- 
ence  with  which  he  would  sacrifice  one  who  might  on  some 
future  occasion  be  a  dangerous  evidence  against  him. 

His  doom,  however,  was  sealed,  and  there  was  no  escaping 
from  it.  They  slowly  approached  the  fatal  tree,  which  was 
erected  on  a  bank  by  the  river's  side,  about  half  a  mile  from 
the  walls  of  the  city  —  a  site  chosen  that  the  body  of  the  wretch. 
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^loh  was  to  remain  food  for  the  carrion  crows,  might  be  seen 
from  a  distance  in  every  direction.  Here  the  priest  delivered 
Bonthron  to  the  executioner,  by  whom  he  was  assisted  up  the 
ladder,  and  to  all  appearance  despatched  according  to  the  usual 
forms  of  tiie  law.  He  seemed  to  struggle  for  life  for  a  minute. 
but  soon  after  hong  still  and  inanimate.  The  executionw 
after  remammg  upon  duty  for  more  than  half  an  hour,  as  if  to 
permit  the  last  spark  of  life  to  be  extinguished,  announced  to 
,  the  admirers  of  such  spectacles  that  the  irons  for  the  permanent 
suspension  of  the  carcass  not  having  been  got  ready,  the  con- 
dudmg  ceremony  of  disembowelling  the  dead  body  and  attach- 
ing It  finally  to  the  gibbet  would  be  deferred  till  the  next 
mommg  at  sunrise. 

Notwithstanding  the  early  hour  which  he  had  named,  Master 
Smotiierwell  had  a  reasonable  attendance  of  rabble  at  the  place 
of  execution,  to  see  the  final  proceedings  of  justice  with  i.i 
victim.  But  great  was  the  astonishment  and  resentment  of 
these  amateurs  to  find  that  the  dead  body  had  been  removed 
from  the  gibbet  They  were  not,  however,  long  at  a  loss  to 
guess  the  cause  of  its  disappearance.  Bonthron  had  been  the 
follower  of  a  baron  whose  estates  lay  in  Fife,  and  was  himself  a 
native  of  that  province.  What  was  more  natural  than  that 
some  of  the  Fife  men,  whose  boats  were  frequently  plying  on 
the  river,  should  have  clandestinely  removed  the  body  of  their 
<»untryman  firom  the  place  of  public  shame !  The  crowd  vented 
l^eir  rage  against  Smotherwell  for  not  completing  his  job  on 
the  preosding  evening ;  and  had  not  he  and  his  assistant  be- 
taken themselves  to  a  boat,  and  escaped  across  the  Tay,  they 
would  have  run  some  risk  of  being  pelted  to  death.  The  event, 
however,  was  too  much  in  the  spirit  of  the  times  to  be  much 
wondered  at  Its  real  cause  we  shall  explain  in  the  foUowiiur 
chapter.  f         "* 


CHAPTER  XXIV 


Let  gallows  gape  for  dogs,  let  men  go  free. 

Henry 


V. 


THE  incidents  of  a  narrative  of  this  kind  must  be  adapted 
to  each  other,  as  the  wards  of  a  key  must  tally  accu- 
rately with  those  of  the  lock  to  which  it  belongs.  The 
reader,  however  gentle,  will  not  hold  himself  obligea  to  rest 
satisfied  with  the  mere  fstct  that  such  and  such  occurrences  took 
place,  which  is,  generally  speaking,  all  that  in  ordinary  life  he 
can  know  of  wl^t  is  passing  around  him ;  but  he  is  desirous, 
while  reading  for  amusement,  of  knowing  the  interior  move- 
ments occasioning  the  course  of  events.  This  is  a  legitimate 
and  reasonable  curiosity ;  for  every  man  hath  a  right  to  open 
and  examine  the  mechanism  of  his  own  watch,  put  together  for 
his  proper  use,  although  he  is  not  permitted  to  pry  into  the 
interior  of  the  timepiece  which,  for  general  information,  is  dis- 
played on  the  town-steeple. 

It  would  be,  therefore,  uncourteous  to  leave  my  readers  under 
any  doubt  concerning  the  agency  which  removed  the  assassin 
Bonthron  from  the  gallows  —  an  event  which  some  of  the  Perth 
citizens  ascribed  to  the  foul  fiend  himself,  while  others  were 
content  to  lay  it  upon  the  natural  dislike  of  Bonthron's  country- 
men of  Fife  to  see  him  han^ng  on  the  river-side,  as  a  spectacle 
dishonourable  to  their  province. 

About  midnight  succeeding  the  day  when  the  execution  had 
taken  place,  and  while  the  inhabitants  of  Perth  were  deeply 
buried  in  slumber,  three  men  muffled  in  their  cloaks,  and  bear- 
ing a  dark  lantern,  descended  the  alleys  of  a  garden  which  led 
from  the  house  occt^.pied  by  Sir  John  Ramomy  to  the  banks  of 
the  Tay,  where  a  small  boat  lay  moored  to  a  landing-place,  or 
little  projecting  pier.  The  wind  howled  in  a  low  and  melan- 
choly manner  through  the  leafless  shrubs  and  bushes ;  and  a 
pale  moon  '  waded,'  as  it  is  termed  in  Scotland,  amongst  drifting 
clouds,  which  seemed  to  threaten  rain.    The  three  individuals 
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entered  the  boat  with  great  precaution  to  escape  observation. 
One  of  them  was  a  tall,  powerfal  man ;  another  short  an.l  bent 
downwards;  the  third  middle-sized,  and  apparently  younee 
than  his  companions,  weU  made,  and  activa  Thus  much  the 
imperfect  light  could  discover.  They  seated  themselves  in  th« 
boat  and  unmoored  it  from  the  pier. 

;  We  must  let  her  drift  with  the  current  till  we  pas.s  the 
bridge,  where  the  burghers  still  keep  guard:  and  you  know 
the  proverb  —  "A  Perth  arrow  hath  a  perfect  flight,'"^'  said  the 
mMt  youthful  of  the  party,  who  assumed  the  office  of  nelmsmau 
and  pushed  the  boat  off  from  the  pier;  whilst  the  others  took 
the  oars,  which  were  muffled  and  rowed  with  aU  precaution 
tm  ttiey  attained  the  middle  of  the  nver ;  they  then  ceased  their 
ettorte,  lay  upon  their  oars,  and  trusted  to  the  steersman  for 
keeping  her  m  mid-channeL 

In  this  manner  they  passed  unnoticed  or  disregarded  beneath 
the  stately  Gothic  arches  of  the  old  bridge,  erected  by  the 
magnificent  patronage  of  Robert  Bruce  in  1329,  and  carried 
away  by  an  mundation  in  1621.  Although  they  heard  the 
voices  of  a  CIVIC  watch,  which,  since  these  disturbances  com. 
menced,  had  been  nightly  maintained  in  that  important  p8.«^ 
no  chaUenge  was  given;  and  when  they  were  so  for  down  the 
stream  as  to  be  out  of  hearing  of  these  guardians  of  the  night 
they  beg;an  to  row,  but  still  with  precaution,  and  to  converse. 
though  in  a  low  tone. 

'You  have  found  a  new  trade,  comrade,  since  I  left  yon.' 
said  one  of  the  rowers  to  the  other.  'I  left  you  engagwl  in 
tending  a  sick  knight,  and  I  find  you  employed  in  purloining  a 
dead  bodjr  from  the  gallows.' 

'A  living  body,  so  please  your  squirehood.  Master  Buncle. 
or  else  my  craft  hath  failed  of  its  purpose.' 

'So  I  am  told,  Master  Potter-carrier ;  but,  saving  your  clerk- 
ship, unless  you  tell  me  your  trick,  I  will  take  leave  to  doubt 
of  its  success. 

'  A  simple  toy.  Master  Buncle,  not  likely  to  please  a  genius 
so  acute  as  that  of  your  valiancie.  Marry,  thus  it  is.  This 
suspension  of  the  human  body,  which  the  vulgar  call  hanging, 
operates  death  by  apoplexia  —  that  is,  the  blood  being  unable 
to  return  to  the  heart  by  the  compression  of  the  veins,  it  rushes 
to  the  brain,  and  the  man  dies.  Also,  and  as  an  additional 
sause  of  dissolution,  the  lungs  no  longer  receive  the  needful 
supply  of  the  vital  air,  owing  to  the  ligature  of  the  cord  around 
the  thorax ;  and  hence  tH<»  patient  perishes.' 
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'I  nnderstand  that  well  enouch.  But  how  is  sach  a  revul. 
non  of  blood  to  the  braia  to  be  prevented,  sir  medicinerf 
said  the  third  person,  who  was  no  other  than  Ramomy's  page, 

Evict 

'Marrjr,  then,'  replied  Dwining,  'hang  me  the  patient  up  in 
such  fashion  that  the  carotid  arteries  shall  not  be  compressed, 
and  the  blood  will  not  determine  to  the  brain,  and  apoplexia 
will  not  take  place;  and  again,  if  there  be  no  ligature  around 
the  thorax,  the  lungs  will  be  supplied  with  air,  whether  the 
man  be  hanging  in  the  middle  heaven  or  standing  on  the  firm 
earth.' 

'All  this  I  conceive,'  said  Eviot;  'but  how  these  precautions 
can  be  reconciled  with  the  execution  of  the  sentence  of  hanging 
is  what  my  dull  brain  cannot  comprehend.* 

'Ah!  good  youth,  thy  valiancie  hath  spoiled  a  feir  wit 
Hadst  thou  studied  with  me,  thou  shouldst  have  learned  things 
more  difficult  than  this.  But  here  is  my  trick.  I  get  me 
certain  bandages,  made  of  the  same  substance  with  your  young 
valiancie's  horse-girths,  having  especial  care  that  they  are  of  a 
kind  which  will  not  shrink  on  being  strained,  since  that  would 
spoil  my  experiment.  One  loop  of  this  substance  is  drawn 
under  each  foot,  and  returns  up  either  side  of  the  leg  to  a 
cincture,  with  which  it  is  united ;  these  cinctures  are  connected 
by  divers  straps  down  the  breast  and  back,  in  order  to  divide 
the  weight  /(  i  there  are  sundry  other  conveniences  for  easing 
the  patient,  but  the  chief  is  this  :  the  straps,  or  ligatures,  are 
attached  to  a  broad  steel  collar,  curving  outwards,  and  having 
a  hook  or  two,  for  the  better  security  of  the  halter,  which  the 
friendlv  executioner  passes  around  that  part  of  the  machine, 
instead  of  applying  it  to  the  bare  throat  of  the  patient  Thus, 
when  thrown  off  from  the  ladder,  the  sufferer  will  find  himself 
suspend^,  not  by  his  neck,  if  it  please  you,  but  by  the  steel 
circle,  which  supports  the  loops  in  which  his  feet  are  placed, 
and  on  which  his  weight  really  rests,  diminished  a  little  by 
similar  supports  under  each  arm.  Thus,  neither  vein  nor  wind- 
pipe being  compressed,  the  man  will  breathe  as  free,  and  his 
bloo<l,  saving  from  fright  and  novelty  of  situation,  will  flow  as 
temi)erately  as  your  valiancie's  when  you  stand  up  in  your 
stirrups  to  view  a  field  of  battle.' 

I  By  my  faith,  a  quaint  and  rare  device ! '  quoth  Buncle. 

'Is  It  not?'  pursued  the  icech,  'and  well  worth  being  known 
to  such  mounting  spirits  as  your  valiancies,  since  there  is  no 
knowing  to  what  height  Sir  John  Ramomy's  pupils  may  arrive; 
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and  if  these  be  such  that  it  is  necessary  to  descend  from  them 
by  a  rope,  you  may  find  my  mode  of  management  more  con- 
venient than  the  common  practice.  Marry,  but  you  must  be 
provided  with  a  hiffh-collared  doublet,  to  conceal  the  ring  of 
steel,  and,  above  all,  such  a  bonus  aocius  as  Smother  well  to 
aicyast  the  uoose.' 

'  Base  poison-vender,'  said  Eviot,  '  men  of  our  calling  die  on 
the  field  of  battle.' 

'  I  will  save  the  lesson,  however,'  replied  Buncle,  '  in  case  of 
some  pinching  occasion.     But  what  a  night  the  bloody  hang 
dog  Bonthron  must  have  had  of  it,  dancing  a  pavise  in  midair 
to  the  music  of  his  own  shackles,  as  the  night-wind  swings  him 
that  way  and  this ! ' 

•It  were  an  alms-deed  to  leave  him  there,'  said  Eviot;  'fw 
his  descent  firom  the  gibbet  will  but  encourage  him  to  new 
murders.  He  knows  but  two  elements  —  drunkenness  and 
bloodshed.' 

'Perhaps  Sir  John  Ramomy  might  have  been  of  year 
opbion,'  said  Dwining ;  *  but  it  would  first  have  been  necessary 
to  cut  cut  the  rogue  s  tongue,  lest  he  had  told  strange  tales 
from  his  airy  height  And  there  are  other  reasons  that  it 
concerns  not  your  valiancies  to  know.  In  truth,  I  myself  have 
been  generous  in  serving  him,  for  the  fellow  is  built  as  strong 
as  Edmburgh  Castle,  and  his  anatomy  would  have  matched 
any  that  is  in  the  chirurgical  hall  of  Padua.  But  tell  me, 
Master  Buncle,  what  news  bring  you  from  the  doughty 
Douglas?' 

•  They  mav  tell  that  know,'  said  Buncle.  '  I  am  the  dull  ass 
that  bears  the  message,  and  kens  nought  of  its  purport.  The 
safer  for  mvself,  perhaps.  I  carried  letters  from  the  Duke  of 
Albamr  and  from  Sir  John  Bamomy  to  the  Douglas,  and  he 
looked  black  as  a  northern  tempest  when  he  opened  them.  I 
brought  them  answers  from  the  Earl,  at  which  they  smiled 
like  the  sun  when  the  harvest  storm  is  closing  over  him.  Go 
to  your  ephemerides,  leech,  and  conjure  the  meaniuL'  out  of 
that.' 

'Methinks  I  can  do  so  without  much  cost  of  wit,'  said  the 
chirurgeon ;  'but  yonder  I  see  in  the  pale  moonlight  our  dead 
alive.  Should  he  have  screamed  out  to  any  chance  passenger, 
it  were  a  curious  interruption  to  a  night-journey  to  be  hailed 
from  the  top  of  such  a  gallows  as  that.  Hark,  methinks  I  do 
hear  his  groans  amid  the  whistling  of  the  wind  ar.d  the  cretiing 
of  the  chains.    So  —  fair  and  softly ;  make  fast  the  boat  with 
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the  grappling,  and  get  out  the  casket  vith  my  matters ;  we 
woukl  be  better  for  a  little  fire,  but  the  light  might  bring 
observation  on  us.  Come  on,  my  men  of  valour,  march  warily, 
for  we  are  bound  for  the  gallows-foot.  Follow  with  the  lantern  j 
I  trust  the  ladder  has  been  left. 

Sing,  three  merry-inen,  and  three  merry-men, 

And  three  merry-men  are  we, 
Thou  on  the  land,  and  1  on  the  sand, 

And  Jack  on  the  gnllows-tree.' 


As  they  advanced  to 
groans,  though  uttered 


the 


m  a 


gibbet,  they  could  plainly  hear 
low  tone.  Dwining  ventured  to 
give  a  low  cough  once  or  twice,  by  way  of  signal ;  but  receiving 
no  answer,  '  We  had  best  make  haste,'  said  he  to  his  com- 
panions, 'for  our  friend  must  be  in  extremis,  as  he  gives  no 
answer  to  the  signal  which  announces  the  arrival  of  help. 
Come,  let  us  to  the  gear.  I  will  go  up  the  ladder  firet  and  cut 
the  rope.  Bo  you  two  follow,  one  after  another,  and  take  &st 
hold  of  the  body,  so  that  he  fall  not  when  the  halter  is  un- 
loosed. Keep  sure  gripe,  for  which  the  bandages  will  afford 
yott  convenience.    Bethink  you  that,  though  he  plays  an  owl's 

Ert  to-night,  he  hath  no  wings,  and  to  &11  out  of  a  halter  may 
as  dangerous  as  to  &11  into  one.' 

While  he  spoke  thus  with  sneer  and  gibe,  he  ascended  the 
ladder,  and  having  ascertained  that  the  men-at-arms  who 
followed  him  had  me  body  in  their  hold,  he  cut  the  rope,  and 
then  gave  his  aid  to  support  the  almost  lifeless  form  of  thft 
criminal. 

By  a  skilful  exertion  of  strength  and  address,  the  body  of 
Bonthron  was  placed  safely  on  the  ground ;  and  the  faint  yet 
certain  existence  of  life  having  been  ascertained,  it  was  thence 
transported  to  the  river-side,  where,  shrouded  by  the  bank,  the 
party  might  be  best  concealed  from  observation,  while  the  leech 
employed  himself  in  the  necessary  means  of  recalling  animation, 
with  which  he  had  taken  care  to  provide  himself 

For  this  purpose  he  first  freed  the  recovered  person  from 
Ills  shackles,  which  the  executioner  had  left  unlocked  on 
purpose,  and  at  the  same  time  disenp^aged  the  complicated 
envelopes  and  bandages  by  which  he  had  been  suspended.  It 
was  some  time  ere  Dwining's  efforts  succeeded  ;  for,  in  despite 
of  the  skill  with  which  his  machine  had  been  constructed,  the 
straps  designed  to  support  the  body  had  stretched  so  consider- 
ably as  to  occasion  the  sense  of  suffocation  becoming  extremely 
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oyerpowwuig.  But  the  address  of  the  surgeon  triumpbe.1  over 
aU  obstacles;  and,  alter  sneezing  and  stretching  himself  with 
one  or  two  bnef  convulsions,  Bonthron  gave  decided  proofs  ..f 
reanunation,  by  arresting  the  hand  of  the  operator  as  it  was  in 
the  act  of  droM)ing- strong  waters  on  his  breast  and  th-oat, 
and,  directing  the  bo  .le  which  contained  them  to  his  lips  he 
took,  aknost  perforce,  a  considerable  gulp  of  the  contents    ' 

'It  IS  spiritual  essence  double  distillwi,'  said  the  astuiii^he,! 
ooerator,  'and  would  blister  the  throat  and  bum  the  htomach 
of  any  other  man.  But  this  extraordinary  beast  is  m  .inlike 
all  other  human  creatures,  that  I  should  not  wonder  if  it 
brought  him  to  the  complete  possession  of  his  feculties.' 

Bonthron  seemed  to  confirm  this  :  he  started  with  a  strong 
convulsion,  sat  up,  stared  around,  and  indicated  some  consciou^ 
ness  of  existence. 

•Wine  —  wine,'  were  the  first  words  which  he  articulated 

TTie  leech  gave  him  a  draught  of  medicated  wine,  iiiixed 
with  water.  He  rejected  it,  under  the  dishonourable  enitliet 
of  kennel-washings,  and  again  uttered  the  words.  '  Wiue- 
win&' 

;  Nay,  teke  it  to  thee,  i'  the  devil's  name,'  said  the  leech, 
smoe  none  but  he  can  judge  of  thy  constitution.' 

A  draught,  long  and  deep  enough  to  have  discomposed  the 
intellects  of  any  other  person,  was  found  effectual  in  recaliini,' 
those  of  Bonthron  to  a  more  perfect  state ;  though  he  betraye<l 
no  recollection  of  where  he  was  or  what  had  befellen  him,  ami 
in  his  brief  and  sullen  manner  asked  why  he  was  brought  to 
the  river-side  at  this  time  of  night 

•Another  fi-olic  of  the  wild  Prince,  for  drenchbg  me  as  he 
did  before.    Nails  and  blood,  but  I  would ' 

'Hold  thy  peace,'  interrupted  Eviof  'and  be  thankful,  I 
pray  you,  if  you  have  auv  thankfiilnes;  you,  that  thy  body 
IS  not  crow's  meat,  and  thy  soul  in  a  ,  xje  where  water  is  too 
scarce  to  duck  thee.' 

'I  begin  to  bethink  me,'  said  the  ruflkn ;  and  raising  the 
flask  to  his  mouth,  which  he  saluted  with  a  long  and  hearty 
kiss,  he  set  the  empty  bottle  on  the  earth,  dropped  his  head  on 
his  bosom,  and  seemed  to  muse  for  the  purpose  of  arranging 
his  confused  recollections. 

'We  can  abide  the  issue  of  his  meditations  no  longer,'  said 
Dwining;  'he  will  be  better  after  he  has  slept.  Up,  sir"  voti 
have  been  riding  the  air  these  some  hours ;  try  if  the  water  be 

t  an  easier  mode  of  conveyance.     Your  valours  must  lend  me 
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t  hftod.    I  OBD  no  more  lift  this  mass  than  I  oould  niae  in  my 
tnoB  a  slaugfatored  balL' 

'Staud  opright  on  thine  own  feet,  Bonthron,  now  we  have 
placed  thee  upon  them,'  said  Eviut 

'I  cannot,'  answered  the  natient.  'Everv  drop  of  blood 
tingles  in  my  veins  as  if  it  haa  pin-pdnts,  and  my  knees  refuse 
to  bear  their  burden.  What  can  be  the  meaning  of  all  this  T 
This  is  some  practice  of  thine,  thou  dos  leech  I 

'  Ay — ay,  so  it  is,  honest  Bonthron,'  saidDwiuing — '  a  practice 
thou  shalt  thank  me  for  when  thou  comest  to  learn  it  In  the 
meanwhile,  stretch  down  in  the  stem  of  that  boat  and  let  me 
wrap  this  doak  about  thee.'  Assisted  into  the  boat  accord- 
ing!]^, BontJuon  was  deposited  there  as  oonvenienUy  as  things 
Mhnitted  of  He  answered  their  attentions  with  one  or  two 
snorts  resembling  the  grunt  of  a  boar  who  has  got  some  food 
particularly  agreeable  to  him. 

'And  now,  Bancle^'  said  the  chirurgeon,  'your  valiant 
sqnireship  knows  your  chaise.  You  are  to  carry  this  lively 
cargo  by  the  river  to  Newburgh,  where  jrou  are  to  dispose  of 
him  as  you  wot  of;  meantime,  nere  are  his  shackles  ana  band- 
ages, the  marks  of  his  confinement  and  liberation.  Bind  them 
up  t(^ether,  and  fling  them  into  the  deepest  pool  you  pass 
over ;  for,  found'in  your  possession,  they  might  teU  tales  agamst 
us  all.  This  low,  li^t  breath  of  wind  from  the  west  will  per- 
mit you  to  use  a  sail  as  soon  as  the  light  comes  in  and  you  are 
tiren  of  rowing.  Your  other  valiancie,  Master  Page  Eviot,  must 
be  content  to  return  to  Perth  with  me  a-foot,  for  here  severs 
our  fair  company.  Take  with  thee  the  lantern,  Buncle,  for 
thou  wilt  require  it  more  than  we,  and  see  thou  send  me  back 
my  flasket' 

As  the  pedestrians  returned  to  Perth,  Eviot  expressed  his 
belief  that  Bonthron's  understanding  would  never  recover  the 
shock  which  terror  had  inflicted  upon  it,  and  which  appeared 
to  him  to  have  disturbed  all  the  faculties  of  his  mind,  and  in 
particular  his  memory. 

'  It  is  not  so,  an  it  please  your  pagehood,'  said  the  leech. 
'Bonthron's  intellect,  such  as  it  is,  hath  a  solid  character  :  it 
will  but  vacillate  to  and  fro  like  a  pendulum  which  hath  been 
put  in  motion,  and  then  will  rest  in  its  proper  point  of  gravity. 
Our  memory  is,  of  all  our  powers  of  mind,  that  which  is 
peculiarly  liable  to  be  suspended.  Deep  intoxication  or  sound 
sleep  alike  destroy  it,  ana  yet  it  returns  when  the  drunkard 
becomes  sober  or  the  sleeper  is  awakened.    Terror  sometimes 
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pi-olaoaa  the  same  effeeto.  1  knew  at  Paris  a  criminal  coo- 
demoed  to  die  by  the  halter,  wIk)  suffered  the  iientence  ucconl- 
in^ly,  showioff  no  partioalar  degree  of  timidity  upon  tke 
•vf^  Id,  and  behaviiig  and  expreario^  himself  as  men  in  the 
laiae  oonditimi  are  wont  to  da  Accident  did  for  him  what  a 
litde  in^'Miioas  practice  hath  done  for  our  amiable  friend  from 
whom  viii  bat  now  parted.  He  was  oat  down  and  given  u>  his 
frruy'.  «»fore  life  was  extinct,  and  I  had  th«  gpood  fortune  to 
!  -<:  t-ire  I  xn.  But,  thoush  he  recovered  in  other  particulars,  he 
nji  I.  I'li^Hid  bat  little  of  hia  trial  and  sentence.  Of  his  con- 
icit^lc  n  01  the  morning  of  his  execution  —  he  !  he !  he !  (in  his 
iicu.^'i  ')h  )cklin>;  manner) _ — he  remembored  him  not  a  word. 
JSoii'.  >'  01  leaving  the  prison,  nor  of  faia  passage  to  the  Gr^ve, 
vbTi  ht  M  jffereii,  no*"  of  the  devout  speeoies  with  which  he  — 
Ih  '  ae  .!'»  i'  ri "    —  he !  he !  he !  —  so  many  good  Christians, 

tor  of  h>-;"iiJA  ;  cne  &tal  tree,  nor  of  taking  the  fatal  leap, 
h  '1  m^  •  fi  ut  the  slightest  recollection.*  But  here  we  reach 
tl  J  pom  V  uo  '•9  we  must  separate ;  for  it  were  unfit,  should  we 
me  Jt  any  of  ,  ;«  watch,  tiiat  we  be  found  together,  and  it  were 
a.io  prudent  that  we  enter  the  city  by  different  gutes.  My 
profession  forms  an  excuse  for  my  going  and  coming  at  all 
times.  Your  valiant  pagehood  will  make  such  explanation  as 
may  seem  sufficing.' 

'  I  shall  make  my  will  a  sufficient  excuse  if  I  am  interro- 
gated,' said  the  haughty  young  man.  '  Yet  I  will  avoid  inter 
niption,  if  possible.  The  moon  is  quite  obscured,  and  the  road 
as  olack  as  a  wolf 4  mouth.' 

'  Tut,'  said  the  physicianer,  '  let  not  your  valour  care  for  that : 
we  shall  tread  darker  paths  ere  it  be  long.' 

Without  inquiring  into  the  meaning  of  these  evil-boding 
sentences,  and  indeed  hardly  listening  to  them  in  the  pride  and 
recklessness  of  his  nature,  the  page  of  Ramoniy  parted  from  his 
ingenious  and  dangerous  companion,  and  each  took  his  own 
way. 

'  See  Survival  after  Ilanging.     Note  45. 
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The  coone  of  true  love  nerer  did  ran  emooth. 
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'had 


aoas  anxiety  of  our  armourer  i ^—j--  „.«. 

fidae.  When  the  good  dover  puted  with  his  intended 
Bon-in  law,  aiter  the  iadicial  combat  had  been  decided, 
he  fbnnd,  what  he  indeed  had  expected,  that  his  fair  daughter 
waa  in  no  &vourable  dispositioa  towards  her  lover.  Bat  althoagh 
he  perceived  that  Catharine  was  cold,  restrained,  collected,  had 
cast  awiy  the  appearance  of  mortal  passiou,  and  listened  with  a 
reserve,  implying  contempt,  to  tue  most  -plendid  description  he 
(iiiild  give  her  of  the  combat  in  the  Skinners'  Yards,  he  was 
(ietermiited  not  tu  take  the  least  notice  of  her  altered  manner, 
but  to  >peak  of  her  marriage  with  his  son  Henry  as  a  thing 
which  must  of  course  take  place.  At  length,  when  she  began, 
as  on  a  furmer  occasion,  to  intimate  that  her  attachment  to  the 
armourer  did  not  exceed  the  bounds  of  friendship,  that  she 
was  resolved  never  to  marry,  that  the  pretended  judicial 
combat  was  a  mockery  of  the  divine  will,  and  of  human  laws, 
the  glover  not  unnaturally  giew  angry. 

'  I  cannot  read  thy  thoughts,  wench ;  nor  can  I  pretend  to 
guess  under  what  wicked  delusion  it  is  that  you  kiss  a  declared 
lover,  suffer  him  to  kiss  you,  run  to  his  house  when  a  report 
is  spread  of  his  death,  and  fling  yourself  into  his  arm-  whei  u 
find  him  alone  [alive].  All  this  shows  very  well  in  giri  -rt"- 
pred  to  obey  her  parents  in  a  match  sanctioned  bv  her  &ther  ■ 
but  such  tokens  of  intimacy,  bestowed  on  one  '<■  iiom  a  young 
woman  cannot  esteem,  and  is  determined  not  to  marry,  are 
uncomely  and  unmaidenly.  You  have  already  been  more 
bounteous  of  your  fevours  to  Henry  Sm  th  f  an  your  mother, 
whom  God  assoilzie,  ever  was  to  me  bei  ire  .  married  her.  i 
tell  thee,  Catharine,  this  trifling  with  t=  ie  love  of  an  honest 
man  is  what  I  neither  can,  will,  nor  >ught  to  endure.  I  have 
given  my  consent  to  the  match,  and  i  main  it  shall  take  place 


I 
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without  delay,  and  that  you  receive  Henry  Wynd  to-morrow 

as  a  man  whose  bride  you  are  to  be  with  all  despatch '     ' 

•A  power  more  potent  than  yours,  &ther,  will  sav  no' 

replied  Catharine.  •'     ' 

'^  '"S.-P/^  *V  "y  P^^®*"  "  *  ^^^  o°e,  that  of  a  father 
over  a  child,  and  an  emng  child,'  answered  her  father.  'God 
and  man  allow  of  my  influence.' 

'Then,  may  Heaven  help  us!'  said  Catharine;  'for,  if  vf,,, 
are  obstinate  in  your  purpose,  we  are  all  lost' 

'We  can  expect  no  help  from  Heaven,'  said  the  dover 
when  we  act  with  indiscretion.  I  am  clerk  enough  myself  to 
Imow  tb-f  •  and  that  vour  causeless  resistance  to  my  will  i^ 
Binful,  every  pnest  will  inform  vou.  Ay,  and  more  than  that 
you  have  spoken  degradingly  of  the  blessed  appeal  to  God  in 
the  combat  of  ordeal.  Take  heed!  for  the  Holy  Church  is 
awakened  to  watch  her  sheepfold,  and  to  extirpate  heresy  bv 
hre  and  steel;  so  much  I  warn  tiiee  of.' 

Catharine  uttered  a  suppressed  exclamation;  and,  with 
dithculty  compelling  herself  to  assume  an  appearance  of  com 

g)8ure,  promised  her  &ther  that,  if  he  would  spare  her  any 
rther  discussion  of  the  subject  till  to-morrow  morning  she 
would  then  meet  him,  determined  to  make  a  £uU  discovery  of 
her  sentiments.  ' 

With  this  promise  Simon  Glover  was  obliged  to  remain 
contented,  though  extremely  anxious  for  the  postponed  ex 
planation.  It  could  not  be  levity  or  fickleness  of  character 
which  induced  his  daughter  to  act  with  so  much  apparent  in 
consistency  towards  the  man  of  bis  choice,  and  whom  she  had 
^lately  unequivocally  owned  to  be  also  the  man  of  her  omi 
What  external  force  there  could  exist,  of  a  kind  powerful 
eL^ugu  to  change  the  resolutions  she  had  so  decidedly  es 
pressed  within  twenty-four  hours,  was  a  matter  of  coumlete 
mystery.  '^ 

.   '  ?"V  '^P  ^  ^  obstinate  as  she  can  be,'  though',  the  glover, 
and  she  shall  either  marry  Henry  Smith  without  farther 
delay  or  old  Simon  Glover  will  know  an  excellent  rea.soii  to 
the  contrary. 

The  subject  was  not  renewed  during  the  evening ;  but  early 
on  tjie  next  morning,  just  at  sun -rising,  Catharine  knelt  before 
the  bed  lu  which  her  parent  still  slumbered.  Her  heart  sobbed 
as  if  It  would  burst,  and  her  tears  fell  thick  upon  her  father's 
»oe.  The  good  old  man  awoke,  looked  up,  crossed  his  child's 
forehead,  and  kissed  her  affectionately. 
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•I  understand  thee,  Kate,'  he  said;  'thou  art  come  to  con- 
fession, and,  I  trust,  art  desirous  to  escape  a  heavy  penance  by 
being  sincere.'  ' 

Catharine  was  silent  for  an  instant 

'  I  need  not  ask,  my  father,  if  you  remember  the  Carthusian 
monk,  Clement,  and  his  preachings  and  lessons ;  at  which  in- 
deed you  assisted  so  often,  that  you  cannot  be  ignorant  men 
called  you  one  of  his  converts,  and  with  greater  justice  termed 
me  so  likewise  t 

'  'I  am  aware  of  both,'  said  the  old  man,  raising  himself  on 
his  elbow ;  'but  I  defy  foul  fame  to  show  that  I  ever  owned 
him  m  any  heretical  proposition,  though  I  loved  to  hear  him 
talk  of  the  corruptions  of  the  church,  the  misgovemment  of 
the  nobles,  and  the  wild  ignorance  of  the  poor,  proving,  as  it 
seemed  to  me,  that  the  sole  virtue  of  our  commonweal,  its 
strenjjth  and  its  estimation,  lay  among  the  burgher  craft  of 
the  better  class,  which  I  received  as  comfortable  doctrine,  and 
creihtable  to  the  town.  And  if  he  preached  other  than  right 
doctrine,  wherefore  did  his  superiors  in  the  Carthusiai  convent 
permit  it  ?  If  the  shepherds  turn  a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing 
into  the  flock,  they  should  not  blame  the  sheep  for  beimr 
worried.' 

'They  endured  his  preaching,  nay,  they  encouraged  it,'  said 
Uthanne,  while  the  vices  of  the  laity,  the  contentions  of  the 
nobles,  and  the  oppre-ion  of  the  poor  were  the  subject  of  his 
censure,  and  they  rejoiced  in  the  crowds,  who,  attracted  to  the 
Carthusian  church,  forsook  those  of  tbo  other  convents.  But 
^e  hypocrites  — for  such  they  are— joined  with  the  other 
fraternities  in  accusing  their  preacher  Clement,  when,  passing 
from  censuring  the  crimes  of  the  state,  he  began  to  display  the 
P"'?e,  Iterance,  and  luxury  of  the  churchmen  themselves, 
their  thirst  of  power,  their  usiirjjation  over  men's  consciences, 
and  their  derfre  to  augment  their  worldly  wealth.' 

'For  God's  sake,  Catharine,'  said  her  father,  'speak  within 
doors  :  your  voice  rises  in  tone  and  your  speech  in  bitterness, 
your  eyes  sparkle.  It  is  owing  to  this  zeal  in  what  conceras 
you  im  more  than  others  that  malicious  persons  fix  upon  you 
the  o<lious  and  dangerous  name  of  a  heretic' 

'You   know   I   speak   no  more  than  what   is  truth,'  said 

tatharine,  'and  which  you  yourself  have  avouched  often.' 

<w    1 1'      u  *°**  buckskin,  no ! '  answered  the  glover,  hastily. 

Woul(.st  thou   have  me   avouch   what  might  cost  me  life 

and  limb,  laud  and  goods  ?    For  a  full  commission  hath  been 
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granted  for  taking  and  trying  heretics,  upon  whom  is  laid  the 
caase  of  all  late  tumults  and  miscarriages;  wherefore,  few 
words  are  best,  wench.  I  am  ever  of  mind  with  the  old 
maker— 

Sine*  word  is  thrall  and  thought  is  free. 
Keep  well  thy  tongue,  I  counsel  thee.'  ^ 

'The  counsel  comes  too  late,  father,'  answered  Catharine, 
sinking  down  on  a  chair  by  her  fether's  L  edside.  '  The  words 
have  Men  spoken  and  heard ;  and  it  is  indited  against  Simon 
Glover,  burgess  in  Perth,  that  he  hath  spoken  irreverent  du- 
courses  of  the  doctrines  of  Holy  Church.* 

'As  I  live  by  knife  and  needle,'  interrupted  Simon,  'it  is  a 
lie !    I  never  was  bO  silly  as  to  speak  of  what  T  understood  not' 

'  And  hath  slandered  the  anointed  of  the  church,  both  regular 
and  secular,'  continued  Catharine. 

'  Nay,  I  will  never  deny  the  truth,'  said  the  glover :  'an 
idle  word  I  may  have  spoken  at  the  ale-bench,  or  over  a  pottle- 
pot  of  wine,  or  in  right  sure  company ;  but  else,  my  tungue  is 
not  one  to  run  my  head  into  peril' 

'  So  vou  think,  m^  dearest  &ther ;  but  your  slightest  lan- 
guage has  been  espied,  your  best-meaning  phrases  have  been 
perverted,  and  you  are  in  dittay  as  a  gross  railer  against  church 
and  churchmen,  and  for  holding  discourse  against  them  with 
loose  and  profligate  persons,  such  as  the  deceased  Oliver  Proud- 
fute,  the  smi^  Henry  of  the  W3md,  and  others,  set  forth  as 
commending  the  doctrines  of  Father  Clement,  whom  they  charge 
with  seven  rank  heresies,  and  seek  for  with  staff  and  spear,  to 
try  him  to  the  death.  But  that,'  said  Catharine,  kneeling,  and 
looking  upwards  with  the  aspect  of  one  of  those  beauteous  saints 
whom  the  Catholics  have  given  to  the  fine  arts  — '  that  they  shall 
never  do.  He  hath  escaped  from  the  net  of  the  fowler;  and,  I 
thank  Heaven,  it  was  by  my  means. ' 

'  Thy  means,  girl  —  art  thou  mad  ? '  said  the  amazed  glover. 

'I  will  not  deny  what  I  glory  in,*  answered  Catharine :  'it 
was  by  my  means  that  Conachar  was  led  to  come  hither  with  a 
party  of  men  and  carry  off  the  old  man,  who  is  now  far  beyond 
the  Highland  line.' 

'0  my  rash  —  my  unlucky  child!'  said  the  glover,  'hast 
thou  dared  to  aid  tne  escape  of  one  accused  of  heresy,  and  to 
invite  Highlanders  in  arms  to  interfere  with  the  administration 
of  justice  within  burgh  1    Alas !  thou  hast  offended  both  against 

'"  '  See  Lines  of  Old  Maker.    Note  M. 
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the  laws  of  the  church  and  those  of  the  reabn.    What  —  what 
Toald  become  of  us,  were  this  known  ? ' 

'  It  is  known,  my  dear  fiither,'  said  the  maiden,  firmly  — 
'known  even  to  those  who  will  be  the  most  willing  avengers  of 
the  deed.' 

•  This  must  be  some  idle  notion,  Catharine,  or  some  trick  of 
those  cogging  priests  and  nuns ;  it  accords  not  with  thy  late 
cheerful  willingness  to  wed  Henry  Smith.' 

•  Alas !  dearest  fiither,  remember  the  dismal  surprise  occa- 
sioned by  his  reported  death,  and  the  joyful  amazement  at  find- 
ing him  alive ;  and  deem  it  not  wonder  if  I  permitted  myself 
under  your  protection,  to  say  more  than  my  retlection  justified. 
But  then  I  knew  not  the  worst,  and  thought  the  dwger  exag- 
gerated. Alas  !  I  was  yesterday  fearfully  undeceived,  when  the 
abbess  herself  came  hither,  and  with  her  the  Dominican.  They 
showed  me  the  commission,  under  the  broad  seal  of  Scotland, 
for  inquiring  into  and  punishing  heresy  ;  they  showed  me  your 
name  and  my  own  in  a  list  of  suspected  persons ;  and  it  was 
with  tears  —  real  tears,  that  the  abbess  conjured  me  to  avert  a 
dreadful  fiite  by  a  speedy  retreat  into  the  cloister,  and  that 
the  monk  pledged  his  word  that  you  should  not  be  molested  if 
I  complied.' 

'The  foul  fiend  take  them  both  for  weeping  crocodiles  ! '  said 
the  glover. 

'  Alas ! '  replied  Catharine,  '  complaint  or  anger  will  little 
help  us ;  but  you  see  I  have  had  real  cause  for  this  present 
alarm.' 

'Alarm  !  call  it  utter  ruin.  Alas  !  my  reckless  child,  where 
was  your  prudence  when  you  ran  headlong  into  such  a  snare  1 ' 

'Hear  me,  fiither,'  said  Catharine  ;  'there  is  still  one  mode 
of  safety  held  out :  it  is  one  which  I  have  often  proposed,  and 
for  which  I  have  in  vain  supplicated  your  permission.' 

'I  understand  you  — the  convent,'  said  her  father.  'But, 
Catharine,  what  abbess  or  prioress  would  dare ' 

'  That  I  will  explain  to  you,  father,  and  it  will  also  show  the 
circumstances  which  have  made  me  seem  unsteady  of  resolution 
to  a  degree  which  has  brought  censure  upon  me  from  yourself 
and  others.  Our  confessor,  old  Father  Francis,  whom  I  chose 
from  the  Dominican  convent  at  your  command ' 

'Ay,  truly,'  interrupted  the  glover;  'and  I  so  counselled 
and  commanded  thee,  in  order  to  take  off  the  report  that 
thy  conscience  was  altogether  under  the  direction  of  Fathei 
Clement' 
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'  Well,  this  Father  Francis  has  at  different  times  urged  and 
provdKed  me  to' converse  on  such  matters  aa  he  judged  J  «« 
Bkely  to  learn  something  of  from  the  Carthusian  preacher 
Heaven  foi^give  me  my  blindness !  I  fell  into  the  snare,  spoke 
freely,  and,  as  he  argued  gently,  as  one  who  would  fain  be  eon 
vmced,  I  even  spoke  wamUy  in  defence  of  what  I  believed  de 
vouUy.  The  confessor  assumed  not  his  real  aspect  and  betrayed 
not  Us  secret  purpose  until  he  had  learned  all  that  I  had  to 
tell  him.  It  was  then  that  he  threatened  me  with  temporal 
punishment  and  with  eternal  condemnation.  Had  his  threats 
reachwi  me  alone,  I  oould  have  stood  firm ;  for  their  cruelty  on 
earth  I  could  have  endured,  and  their  power  beyond  this  Hfe  I 
have  no  belief  in.' 

'For  Heaven's  sake!'  said  the  glover,  who  was  wellniifh 
beside  himself  at  perceiving  at  every  new  word  the  increasiM 
extremity  of  his  daughter's  danger,  'beware  of  bhispheming  the 
Holy  Oburch,  whose  arms  are  as  prompt  to  strike  as  her  eats 
are  sharp  to  hear.' 

•To  me,'  said  the  Maid  of  POTth,  again  looking  up,  'the 
terrors  of  the  threatened  denunciations  would  have  been  of 
httlo  avail ;  but  when  they  spoke  of  involving  thee,  mv  fether 
in  the  oharae  against  me,  I  own  I  trembled,  and  desired  to  com- 
promise. The  Abbess  Martha,  of  Elcho  nunnery,  being  my 
mother's  kinswoman,  I  told  her  my  distresses,  and  obtained  her 
promise  that  she  would  receive  me,  i^  renouncing  worldly  love 
and  thoiufhts  of  wedlock,  I  would  take  the  veil  m  her  sister 
hood.  She  had  conversation  on  the  topic,  I  doubt  not,  with 
the  Dominican  Francis,  and  both  joined  in  singing  the  same 
song.  "Remam  in  the  world,"  said  they,  "and  thy  father  and 
thoa  shall  be  brought  to  trial  as  heretics  ;  assume  the  veil^  and 
the  errors  of  both  shall  be  forgiven  and  cancelled."  They  spoke 
not  even  of  recantation  of  errors  of  doctrine  :  all  should  be  peace 
if  I  would  but  enter  the  convent.' 

'  I  drubt  not  —  I  doubt  not,'  said  Simon  :  '  the  old  glover  is 
thought  rich,  and  his  wealth  would  follow  his  daughter  to  the 
convent  of  Elcho,  unless  what  the  Dominicans  might  claim  as 
their  own  share.  So  this  was  thy  call  to  the  veil,  these  thy 
objections  to  Henry  Wynd  1 ' 

'  Indeed,  father,  the  course  was  nraed  on  all  hands,  nor  did 
my  own  mind  recoil  from  it.  Sir  John  Ramorny  threatened 
me  with  the  powerfiil  vengeance  of  the  young  Prince,  if  I  con- 
tinued to  repel  his  wicked  suit ;  and  as  for  poor  Henry,  it  is 
but  of  late  that  I  have  discovered,  to  my  own  surprise  —  that  - 
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that  I  love  his  virtaes  more  than  I  dislike  his  fiialts.  Alas ! 
the  discovery  has  onlv  been  made  to  render  my  qaitting  the 
world  more  difficult  than  when  I  thought  I  had  toee  only  to 
regret' 

She  rested  her  head  on  her  hand  and  wept  bitterly. 

•All  this  is  folly,'  said  the  glover.  'Never  was  there  an 
extremity  so  pinching,  but  what  a  wise  man  might  find  counsel 
if  he  was  darmg  enough  to  act  upon  it.  This  has  never  been 
the  land  or  the  people  over  whom  priests  could  rule  in  the 
name  of  Rome,  without  their  usurpation  being  controlled.  If 
they  are  to  punish  each  honest  burgher  who  says  the  monks 
love  gold,  and  Haat  the  lives  of  some  of  them  cry  shame  upon 
the  doctrines  they  teach,  why,  truly,  Stephen  Smotherwell  will 
not  lack  employment ;  and  if  all  foolisL  maidens  are  to  be 
secluded  from  the  world  because  they  follow  the  erring  doctrines 
of  a  popular  preaching  friar,  they  must  enlarge  the  nunneries 
and  receive  their  inmates  on  slighter  composition.  Our  privi- 
leges have  been  often  defended  against  the  Pope  himself  by  our 
good  monarchs  of  yore,  and  when  he  pretended  to  interfere 
with  the  temporal  ^vamment  of  the  kingdom,  there  wanted 
not  a  Scottish  Parliament  who  told  him  his  duty  in  a  letter 
that  should  have  been  written  in  letters  of  gold.  I  have  seen 
tiie  epistle  myself,  and  though  I  could  not  read  it,  the  v^ry 
sight  of  the  seals  of  the  right  reverend  prelates  and  noble  and 
true  barons  which  hung  at  it  made  my  heart  leap  for  joy.  Thou 
shouldst  not  have  kept  this  secret,  my  child  —  but  it  is  no  time 
to  tax  thee  with  thy  fault.  Go  down,  get  me  some  food.  I 
will  mount  instantly,  and  go  to  our  Lord  Provost  and  have  his 
advice,  and,  as  I  trus^  his  protection  and  that  of  other  true- 
hearted  Scottish  nobles,  who  will  not  see  a  true  man  trodden 
down  for  an  idle  word.' 

'.^'as!  my  father,'  said  Catharine,  'it  was  even  this  im- 
petuosity which  I  dreaded.  I  knew  if  I  made  my  plaint  to 
you  there  would  soon  be  fire  and  feud,  as  if  religion,  though 
sent  to  us  by  the  Father  of  peace,  were  fit  only  to  be  the 
mother  of  discord ;  and  hence  I  could  now  —  even  now  —  give 

Ethe  world,  and  retire  with  my  sorrow  among  the  sisters  of 
3ho,  would  you  but  let  me  be  the  sacrifice.  Only,  father  — 
comfort  iK)or  Henrv  when  we  are  parted  for  ever ;  and  do  not 
—  do  not  let  him  think  of  me  too  harshly.  Say  Catharine  will 
never  vox  him  more  by  her  remonstrances,  but  that  she  will 
never  forget  him  in  her  prayers.' 
'  The  girl  hath  a  tongue  that  would  make  a  Saracen  weep,' 
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Mjd  her  &1iier,  hw  own  eyes  svmpathisiiig  with  these  of  hii 
daughter.  'But  I  wUl  not  yieltf  wav  to  this  oombination 
between  the  nun  and  the  priest  to  rob  me  of  my  only  child 
Away  with  you,  girl,  and  let  me  don  my  clothes ;  and  prepare 
yourself  to  obev  me  in  what  I  may  have  to  recommendfor 
your  Mfety.  Get  a  few  clothes  together,  and  what  valuables 
toou  hast;  also,  take  the  keys  of  my  iron  box,  which  poor 
Henry  Smith  gave  me,  and  divide  what  gold  you  find  into  two 
portions ;  pu  the  one  into  a  purse  for  thyself,  and  the  other 
into  the  quilted  girdle  which  I  made  on  purpose  to  wear  on 
journeys.  Thus  both  shall  be  provided,  m  case  fate  should 
sunder  us ;  m  which  event,  God  send  the  whirlwind  may  take 
the  withered  leaf  uid  spare  the  green  one !  Let  them  make 
ready  my  horse  instantly,  and  the  white  jennet  that  I  bought 
for  «iee  but  a  day  since,  hoping  to  see  thee  ride  to  St.  Job's 
Kirk  with  maids  and  matrons,  as  blythe  a  bride  as  ever  crossed 
the  holy  threshold.  But  it  skills  not  talking.  Away,  and  re- 
member that  tjie  saints  help  those  who  are  willing  to  help 
themselves.  Not  a  word  in  answer ;  begone,  I  say  —  no  wilfol- 
ness  now.  The  pilot  in  calm  weatiier  will  let  a  sea  boy  trifle 
with  the  rudder :  but,  by  my  soul,  when  winds  howl  and  waves 
arise,  he  stands  by  the  helm  himself.    Away  —  no  reply.' 

Catharine  left  the  room  to  execute,  as  well  as  she  might,  the 
commands  of  her  &ther,  who,  gentle  in  disposition  and  devot- 
edly Rttached  to  his  child,  suflFered  her  often,  as  it  seemed,  to 
guide  and  rule  both  herself  and  him ;  yet  who,  as  she  knew,  wa.* 
wont  to  claim  filial  obedience  and  exercise  parental  authority 
with  sufficient  strictness  when  the  occasion  seemed  to  require 
an  enforcement  of  domestic  discipline.* 

While  the  feir  Catharine  was  engaged  in  executing  her 
bther's  behests,  and  the  good  old  glover  was  hastily  attiring 
himself,  as  one  who  was  about  to  take  a  journey,  a  horse  s 
tramp  was  h^d  in  the  narrow  street  The  horseman  was 
wrapped  in  his  riding-cloak,  having  the  cape  of  it  drawn  up, 
as  if  to  hide  the  under  part  of  his  face,  while  his  bonnet  was 

imlled  over  his  brows,  and  a  broad  plume  obscured  his  upper 
features.  He  sprung  from  the  saddle,  and  Dorothy  had  scarce 
time  to  reply  to  his  inquiries  that  the  glover  was  in  his  be<l 
room,  ere  the  stranger  had  ascended  the  stair  and  entered  the 
sleeping-apartment  Simon,  astonished  and  alarmed,  and  dis 
posed  to  see  in  this  early  visitant  an  apparitor  or  sumner, 
come  to  attach  him  and  his  daughter,  was  much  relieved  when, 
Hs  the  stranger  doffed  the  bonnet  and  threw  the  skirt  ot  the 
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numtle  from  his  &oe,  he  recognised  the  knightly  provost  of 
the  Fair  City,  a  visit  fit)m  whom  at  any  time  was  a  &voar  of 
DO  ordinary  degree^  bat,  being  made  at  such  an  hour,  had 
something  marvellous,  and,  connected  with  the  ciroumstaooes 
of  the  times,  even  alarming. 

'Sir  Patrick  Charteris ! '  said  the  glover.  '  This  high  honoor 
done  to  your  poor  beadsman ' 

'Hush ! '  said  the  knight,  'there  is  no  time  for  idle  civilities. 
I  came  hither  because  a  man  is,  in  trying  occasions,  his  own 
safest  page,  and  I  can  remain  no  longer  than  to  bid  thee  fly, 
^xxl  glover,  since  warrants  are  to  be  granted  this  day  in  coun- 
cil for  the  arrest  of  thy  daughter  and  thee,  under  charge  of* 
heresy ;  and  delay  will  cost  yon  both  your  liberty  for  certain, 
and  oerhaps  your  lives.' 

'1  nave  heturd  something  of  such  a  matter,'  said  the  glover, 
'and  was  this  instant  setting  forth  to  Kin&uns  to  plead  my 
innocence  of  this  scandalous  charge,  to  ask  your  lordship^ 
counsel,  and  to  implore  your  protection.' 

'Thy  innocence,  friend  Simon,  will  avail  thee  but  little 
before  prejudiced  judges ;  my  advice  is,  in  one  word,  to  fly,  and 
wait  for  happier  times.  As  for  my  protection,  we  must  tarry 
till  the  tide  tuins  ere  it  will  in  any  sort  avail  thee.  But  if 
thoit  canst  lie  concealed  for  a  few  days  or  weeks,  I  have  little 
doubt  that  the  churchmen,  who,  by  siding  with  the  Duke  of 
Albany  in  court  intrigue,  and  by  alleging  tlie  decay  of  the 
purity  of  Catholic  doctrine  as  the  sole  cause  of  the  present 
national  misfortunes,  have,  at  least  for  the  present  hour,  an 
irresistible  authority  over  the  King,  will  receive  a  check.  In 
the  meanwhile,  however,  know  that  King  Robert  hath  not 
only  given  way  to  this  general  warrant  for  inc^uisition  after 
heresy,  but  hath  confirmed  the  Pope's  nomination  of  Henry 
Wardlaw  to  be  Archbishop  of  St  Andrews  and  Primate  of 
Scotland ;'  thus  yielding  to  Rome  those  freedoms  and  immuni- 
ties of  the  Scottish  Church  which  his  ancestors,  from  the  time 
of  Malcobn  Canmore,  have  so  boldly  defended.  His  brave 
fathers  would  have  rather  subscribed  a  covenant  with  the 
devil  than  yielded  in  such  a  matter  to  the  pretensions  of 
Rome.' 

'Alas,  and  what  remedy!' 

'None,  old  man,  save  in  some  sudden  court  change,' said 
Sir  Patrick.  'The  King  is  but  like  a  mirror,  which,  having 
Po  light  itself,  reflects  back  with  equal  readiness  any  which  is 

'  See  Henry  Wardlaw.    Note  47.  - 
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DUoed  MM  to  It  for  Um>  tune.    Now.  although  the  Douglw  i, 
Unded  with  Albwy,  yet  the  Earl  is  an&roaiable  to  the  hi«h 
dauM  of  those  domineenng  priests,  haviiur  auarrelled  S, 
them  about  the  exactions  which  his  retinaehath  raised  on  the 
Abbot  of  Arbroath.    He  will  come  back  again  with  a  hirfi 
hand,  k»  report  says  the  Eari  of  March  hath  fled  before  him 
When  he  returns  we  shall  have  a  changed  world,  for  his 
presence  will  control  Albany;  espedaUyas  many  nobl&s,  and 
1  myself,  as  I  tell  you  in  confidence,  are  resolved  to  leairue 
with  him  to  defend  the  general  right    Thy  eirile,  therefore 
wUl  end  with  his  return  to  our  court.    Thou  hast  but  to  seek 
thee  some  temporary  hiding-place.' 
,  'For  thali  my  lord,'  said  the  glover,  ' I  can  be  at  no  loss. 
T°1  n-iT-'!'^f*'*J®  ^  the  protection  of  the  high  Highland 
ohie£  Gilchnst  Maclan,  chief  of  the  Clan  Quhele.™ 

u  lrj[*  ^^  *^°"  5"*°^  **''®  ^^^^  0^  ^  mKatie  thou  needs  no 
taeto  of  any  one  else :  neither  Lowland  ohurohman  nor  layman 
finds  a  firee  course  of  justice  beyond  the  Highland  frontier ' 

'But  then  my  child,  noWe  sir— my  Catharine?'  said  the 
glover. 

'Let  her  go  with  thee,  man.  The  graddan  cake  will  keep 
her  white  teeth  m  order,  the  ^t's  whey  wiU  make  the  blood 
spnng  to  her  cheek  again,  which  these  alarms  have  banished 

f°?  ®JS?-*??  *^?*f  ^^den  of  Perth  may  sleep  soft  enough  on  a 
bed  of  Highland  breckan.' 

•It  is  not  firom  such  idle  respects,  my  lord,  that  I  hesitate,' 
said  tbe  glover.      Cathanne  is  the  daughter  of  a  plain  burgher 

T  **  k^t  °°*  5^**^  °^  ^"^  ^^  lotlging-  But  the  son  of  llac- 
Ian  with  been  for  many  years  a  guest  in  my  house,  and  I  am 
obliged  to  say  that  I  have  observed  him  looking  at  my  daughter, 
who  IS  as  good  as  a  betrothed  bride,  in  a  manner  that,  though 
I  cared  not  for  it  in  this  lodging  in  Curfew  Street,  would  give 
me  some  fear  of  consequences  in  a  Highland  glen,  where  I  have 
no  friend  and  Conachar  many.' 

The  knightly  provost  replied  by  a  long  whistle.  'Whew: 
whew !  Nay,  m  that  case,  I  advise  thee  to  send  her  to  the 
nunnery  at  Echo,  where  the  abbess,  if  I  forget  not,  is  some 
relation  of  yours.  Indeed,  she  said  so  herself,  adding,  that  she 
loved  her  kinswoman  well,  together  with  all  that  belongs  to 
thee,  Simon.' 

"IVuly,  my  lord,  I  do  believe  that  the  ab'-"<s  hath  so  much 
regard  for  me,  that  she  would  willingly  rece.  -he  trust  of  my 
^ughter,  and  my  whole  goods  and  gear,  in     her  sisterhood. 
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Marrv,  her  affection  is  somethiiig  of  a  tenacious  character,  and 
would  be  loth  to  onlooae  its  hold,  either  upon  the  wench  or 
ber  tocher.' 

'Whew  — whew I'agam  whistled  the  Knight  of  Kin&uns; 
'by  the  Thane's  Cross,  man,  hat  this  is  an  ill-&Toared  pirn  to 
wind.  Yet  it  shall  never  be  said  the  fitirest  maid  in  the  Fair 
CitT  was  cooped  op  in  a  convent,  like  a  kain-hen  in  a  oavey, 
taa  she  about  to  be  married  to  the  bold  burgess  Henry  Wynd. 
That  tale  shall  not  be  told  while  I  wear  belt  and  spurs,  and 
am  called  Provost  of  PertL' 

'But  what  remede^  my  lord  t '  asked  the  glover. 

'We  must  all  take  our  share  of  the  risk.  Come,  get  you 
and  your  daughter  presently  to  horse.  Tou  shall  ride  willi  me, 
and  we  '11  see  who  dare  gloom  at  you.  The  summons  is  not  yet 
aerved  on  thee^  and  if  they  said  an  apparitw  to  Rintuipw  with- 
out a  warrant  under  tiie  King's  own  mand,  I  make  mine  avow, 
by  the  Red  Rover's  coul !  that  he  shall  eat  his  writ,  both  wax 
and  wether-skin.  To  horse — to  horse !  and,'  addressing  Cath- 
arine, as  she  entered  at  the  moment,  'you  too,  my  pretty  maid, 

To  hone,  and  fear  not  for  your  qnarten  ; 
They  thriTe  in  law  that  trust  in  Ohuten.' 

In  a  minute  or  two  the  fitther  and  daughter  were  on  horse- 
back, both  keeping  an  arrow's  flight  before  ihe  provost.,  by  his 
direction,  that  t^ey  might  not  seem  to  be  of  tJbe  same  company. 
Tbey  passed  the  easterti  gate  in  some  haste,  and  rode  forward 
roundly  until  they  were  out  of  sight.  Sir  Patrick  followed 
leisurely ;  but,  when  he  was  lost  to  the  view  of  the  warders,  he 
spurred  his  mettled  horse^  and  soon  came  up  wiUi  tJ^e  glover 
and  Catharine,  when  a  conversation  ensued  which  throws  light 
upon  some  previous  passages  of  this  history. 
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Hail,  land  of  bowman  !  seed  of  thooe  who  acorn'd 
To  atoop  the  neck  to  wide  imperial  Rome  — 
O  dearest  half  of  Alliion  twa-w'alled  I 

Albania  (1737). 

HAVE  been  devising  a  mode,'  said  the  well-meaiiinf;  nro- 
TOBt>  '  by  which  I  may  make  you  both  seoare  for  a  week  or 
two  from  the  malice  of  voar  enemies,  when  I  have  little 
doubt  I  may  see  a  changed  world  at  court  But  that  I  may  the 
better  judge  what  is  to  be  done,  tell  me  franklv,  Siiuun,  tbe 
nature  of  your  counexion  with  Gilchrist  Tvlaclan,  which  leads  vod 
to  repose  such  implicit  confidence  in  him.  You  are  a  cm 
observer  of  the  rules  of  the  city,  and  are  aware  of  tbe  severe 
penalties  which  they  denounce  against  such  burghers  as  have 
oovine  and  alliance  with  the  Highland  ohuis.' 

'  True,  my  lord ;  but  it  is  also  known  to  you  that  our  craft, 
working  in  skins  of  cattle,  stags,  and  every  other  description  of 
hides,  have  a  privilege,  and  are  allowed  to  transact  witn  tho.^ 
HiffhLnders,  as  with  the  men  who  can  most  readily  supply  us 
with  the  means  of  conducting  our  trade,  to  the  great  profit  of 
the  burgh.  Thus  it  hath  chanced  with  me  to  have  great  deal 
ings  with  these  men ;  and  I  can  take  it  on  my  salvation,  that 
you  nowhere  find  more  just  and  honourable  traffickers,  or  by 
whom  a  man  may  more  easily  make  an  honest  penny.  I  have 
made  in  my  day  several  distant  journeys  into  the  far  Highlands, 
upon  the  raith  of  their  chiefs ;  nor  did  I  ever  meet  with  a  people 
more  true  to  their  word,  when  you  can  once  prevail  upon  them 
to  plight  it  in  your  behalf.  And  as  for  the  Highland  chie^ 
Oilchrist  Maclan,  saving  that  he  is  hasty  in  homicide  and  fire- 
raising  towards  those  with  whom  he  hath  deadly  feud,  I  have 
nowhere  seen  a  man  who  walketh  a  more  just  and  upright  path.' 

'It  is  mire  than  ever  I  heard  before,'  said  Sir  Patrick 
Charteris.  'Yet  I  have  known  something  of  tbe  Highland 
runagates  too.' 
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'Tbey  show  Another  &Toar,  and  »  veiy  different  one,  to 
their  friends  than  to  their  enouies,  as  yonr  lordship  shall 
understand,'  said  the  ^over.  '  Howerer,  oe  that  as  it  may, 
it  chanced  me  to  serve  Gilchrist  Maolan  in  a  high  matter.  It 
ia  now  aboat  eighteen  years  since,  that  it  chanced,  the  Clan 
Qahele  and  Clan  Chattan  being  at  fend,  as  indeea  they  are 
8eldom  at  peace,  the  former  sustained  such  a  defeat  as  well- 
nigh  extirpated  the  funUv  of  their  cbie^  Maclan.  Seven  of 
his  SODS  were  slain  in  battle  and  after  it,  himself  put  to  flight, 
and  his  casUe  tak«i  and  given  to  the  flames.  His  wife,  wen 
near  the  time  of  giving  birth  to  an  in&nt,  fled  iuto  the  forest, 
attended  by  one  &ithful  servant  and  hid  daughter.  Here,  in 
sorrow  and  care  enough,  she  ^ve  birth  to  a  boy ;  and  as  the 
misery  of  the  mothers  condition  rendered  her  Uttle  able  to 
sackle  the  infiuit^  he  was  nursed  with  the  milk  of  a  doe,  which 
the  forester  who  attended  her  contrived  to  take  alive  in  a  snare. 
It  was  not  many  months  afterwards  that,  in  a  second  encounter 
of  these  fierce  clans,  Maclan  defeated  his  enemies  in  his  turn, 
and  regained  possession  of  the  district  which  be  had  lost  It 
was  with  unexpected  rapture  that  he  found  his  wife  and  child 
were  in  existence,  having  never  expected  to  see  more  of  them 
than  the  bleached  bones,  from  which  the  wolves  and  wildcats 
had  eaten  the  flesh. 

'But  a  strong  and  prevailing  prejudice,  such  as  is  often 
entertained  bv  these  wild  people,  prevented  their  chief  from 
enjoying  the  full  happiness  arising  from  having  thus  regained 
his  only  son  in  safety.  An  ancient  prophecy  was  current 
among  them,  that  the  power  of  the  tribe  should  ML  by  means 
of  a  boy  born  under  a  bush  of  holly  and  suckled  by  a  white 
doe.  The  circumstance,  unfortunately  for  the  chie^  tallied 
exactly  with  the  birth  of  the  only  child  which  remained  to 
him,  and  it  was  demanded  of  bim  by  the  elders  of  the  clan, 
that  the  boy  should  be  either  put  to  death  or  at  least  removed 
from  the  dominions  of  the  tribe  and  brought  up  in  obscurity. 
Gilchrist  Maclan  was  obliged  to  consent ;  and  having  msAe 
choice  of  the  latter  proposal,  the  child,  under  the  name  of 
Conachar,  was  brought  up  in  my  family,  with  the  purpose,  as 
was  at  first  intended,  of^  concealing  from  him  all  knowledge 
who  or  what  he  was,  or  of  his  pretensions  to  authority  over 
a  numerous  and  warlike  people.  But,  as  years  rolled  on,  the 
elders  of  the  tribe,  who  had  exerted  so  much  authority,  were 
removed  by  death,  or  rendered  incapable  of  interfering  in  the 
public  aifairs  by  age ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  influence 
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batwat  the  two  oontending  eoniMeiBcie|,  which  had  Si 
before  the  mUimtoiu  defeat  of  whkh?  told  yoThon^„ 

ou«  tolnrmg  home  his  only  son  to  hi-  boeom  JLd  fiuu  ly  tS 
for  thij.  parpose  oaoMd  me  to  send  the  young  Conachir  'Jt 
wae  called,  more  than  once  to  the  HighlMdaT  He  w«S  k  „«  a 
express.^  nuide.  by  hiB  form  and  gJ&  of  beLiW  J? 
ajther';h«irt.  At  length.  I  .upl^S  iLi  dThet^ 
the  secret  of  hw  birth  or  aomethiil^of  it  was  oommun  ilS 
^w*U'".»L*^  disgust  which  the%ghty  Hiefi  ^IdefC 
alwaw  ahown  for  my  honest  tnde  became  more  manifest  ^ 
Jat  I  dared  not  so  much  as  lay  my  staff  over  his  c, S'fi^ 
fear  of  reoe, Jng  a  stab  with  a  dirk,  m  an  answer  iJ  dStol 
8a«on  remark  It  was  then  that  I  wished  to  be  wMriTi 
km.  Ae  rather  that  he  showed  «>  much  devotion  to  *li 

ft  SU?'  °*"°^         ""^"^     '^^'  ^°*«  herself  hlw 

•Nay,  my  &ther.'  said  Catharine,  'it  was  surely  but  a  Doint 
of  ejanty  to  snatch  the  brand  Wthe  burning^  ^ 

But  a  small  point  of  wisdom,'  said  her  feSier.  'to  risk  th« 

tethlStTr?'^'^""^'"^     «^^*->-^ 

P*l^l^°^  ^A^^^""^  **®''\?  ?*  ^"^  ^~d  of  Perth,'  said  Sir 

A^ti  l'^^  5?  ^T  '®".^'^®  ?"^^y  *"d  t™***  of  her  mind 
^    yet.  I  must  needs  say  that,  Ui  this  nursling  of  the  doe 

wlfr  "l\^^  croM-made,  and  red-haired,  like  some 

S?^r^?l  ^""f  ^»«i  80  much  teal  upon  his  conversion; 
and  if  Qithanne  had  been  as  aged,  wrinklecTand  bent  by  yeaft 
as  the  old  woman  tluit  opened  the  door  to  me  this  moruinir,  I 
would  wager  my  gold  spurs  wamst  a  nair  of  Highland  brogues 
^t  this  wild  roebuck  would  never  Save  listened  to  a  seo)nd 
lecture.    You  laugh,  glover,  and  Catharine  blushes  a  blush  of 

f^  P*^'  ^'  "  ^^^  ^'^y  of  ♦he  world  ' 

The  way  in  which  the  men  of  the  world  esteem  their  neigh- 

.  S*  ™V.     ' .  *"8*ered  Catharine,  ,  ith  some  spirit 
JNay  feir  samt,  foi^ve  a  jest,' said  the  knight;  'and  thou, 

f^u-'  S"  5'  ^P"^  ^^'^  **^?  ended -with  Conachar's  e>scapeto 
tne  niflilandB,  I  suppose  1 

•With  his  return  thither,'  said  the  glover.    'There  was,  for 
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lome  two  or  'Sree  years,  a  fellow  aboat  Perth,  a  Mrt  of  mes- 
iriiger,  wbu  oame  aud  went  under  divers  pretonces,  bat  was,  in 
fitct,  the  means  of  oommanioation  between  Uilobrist  Maolau 
and  hU  son,  young  Conachar,  (»,  iui  he  is  now  oall«i  Hector. 
From  this  giUie  I  learned,  in  genera},  that  the  baniiament  of 
the  dauit  am  migk  dh«il,  or  foeter-ohild  of  the  white  doe,  was 
again  brought  under  considwation  of  the  tribe.  His  foster- 
£itiier,  Torquil  of  the  Oak,  the  old  forester,  i^peand  with 
eight  sons,  the  finest  men  of  the  clan,  and  demanded  that 
the  (KK>m  of  banishment  should  be  rcToked.  He  spoke  with 
the  greater  authority,  as  he  was  himself  taithatar,  or  a  seer, 
and  supposed  to  have  oommunii-a^ion  with  the  invisible  worid. 
lie  affirmed  that  he  had  performe«i  a  magical  ceremony,  termed 
tmegan,^  by  which  be  evoked  a  fiend,  m>m  whom  he  extorted 
a  confession  that  Gonaohar,  now  called  Eachin,  or  Hector, 
Mttclan,  was  the  only  man  in  the  approaching  combat  between 
the  two  hostile  clans  who  Hhuuld  come  off  without  blood  or 
blemish.  Hence  Torquil  of  the  Oak  argued  that  the  presence 
01  the  fated  person  was  noceHsary  to  ensure  tk^  \ictory.  "So 
much  I  am  possessed  of  this,"  sti.cl  the  Jbre»(t«r,  "  that,  unless 
Eachin  fight  in  his  place  in  the  rniiks  of  the  Olan  Quhele, 
neither  i,  his  foster-nither,  nor  any  of  my  eight  sous  will  lift 
a  wea^n  in  the  quarrel" 

"fhis  speech  was  received  with  much  alaim  ;  for  the  defec- 
tion of  nine  men,  the  stoutest  of  their  tribe,  would  be  a  serious 
blow,  more  especiallv  if  the  combat,  as  begins  to  be  rumoured, 
should  be  decided  by  a  small  number  from  each  side.  The 
ancient  superstition  concerning  the  foster-son  of  the  white 
doe  was  counterbalanced  by  a  new  and  later  prejudice,  and 
the  father  took  the  opportunity  of  presenting  to  the  clan  his 
long-hidden  son,  whose  youthful,  but  handsome  and  animated, 
countenance,  haughty  carriage,  and  active  limbs  excited  the 
admiration  of  the  clansmen,  who  joyfully  received  him  as  the 
heir  and  descendant  of  their  chie^  notwithstanding  the  omi- 
nous presage  attending  his  birth  and  nurture. 

'From  this  tale,  my  lord,'  continued  Simon  Glover,  'your 
lordship  may  easily  conceive  why  I  myself  should  be  secure  of 
a  good  reception  among  the  Clan  Quhele  ;  and  you  may  also 
have  reason  to  judge  that  it  would  be  very  rash  in  me  to  carry 
Catharine  thither.  And  this,  noble  lord,  is  the  heaviest  of  my 
troubles.' 

'We  shall  lighten  the  load,  then,'  said  Sir  Patrick;  'and, 
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good  glover,  I  wiU  take  riak  for  thee  and  this  damsel    Mv 
ailiwce  with  the  Douglas  gives  me  some  interest  with  Mariorv 
M?T*fl  ?^  Bothsay,  his  daughter,  the  neglected  wife  of  our 
inlful  PrmcP.    Rely  on  it,  good  glover,  that  in  her  retinue 
thy  daughter  will  be  as  secure  as  in  a     -ioed  castle    The 
Duchess  keeps  house  now  at  Falkland,  a  castle  which  the  Dub 
of  Albany,  to  whom  it  belongs,  has  lent  to  her  for  her  accom 
moJation.     I  ainnot  promise  you  pleasure,  Fair  Maiden   tor 
the  Duchess  Maijory  of  Rothsay  is  unfortunate,  and  therefore 
splenetac,  haughty,  and  overbearing ;  conscious  of  the  want  of 
attractive  quahties,  therefore  jealous  of  those  wumen  who 
poMess  them.    But  ehe  is  firm  in  fiiith  and  noble  in  spirit 
and  would  flmg  Pope  or  prelate  into  the  ditch  of  her  castle  who 
should  come  to  arrest  any  one  under  hor  protection.     You  will 
therefore  have  absolute  safety,  though  you  may  kck  coujfort' 
'I  have  no  title  to  more,' said  Catharine;  'and  deeply  do  I 
feel  the  kindness  that  is  willing  to  secure  me  such  l.-jnourable 
protection.    If  she  be   haughty,  I  will  remember  she  is  a 
Douglas,  and  hath  right,  as  being  such,  to  entertain  as  much 
pnde  as  may  become  a  mortal ;  if  she  be  fretful,  I  will  recollect 
that  she  is  unfortunate  ;  and  if  she  be  unreasonably  captious 
1  will  not  forget  that  she  is  my  protectress.    Heed  no  longer 
tor  me,  my  lord,  when  you  have  placed  me  under  the  noble 
ladys  charge.    But  my  poor  father,  to  be  exposed  amongst 
these  wild  and  dangerous  people ! ' 

'Think  not  of  that,  Catharine,'  said  the  glover:  'I  am  as 
fcmiliar  with  brogues  and  bracken  as  if  I  had  worn  them  my- 
self. I  have  only  to  fear  that  the  decisive  battle  may  be  fought 
before  I  can  leave  this  country;  and  if  the  Clan  Quhele  lose 
the  «)mbat,  I  may  suffer  by  the  ruin  of  my  protectors." 

'We  must  have  that  cared  for,'  said  Sir  Patrick:  'rely on 
my  looking  out  for  your  safety.  But  which  party  will  carry 
the  day,  think  you  ? ' 

'Frankly,  my  Lord  Provost,  I  believe  the  Clan  Chattan  will 
have  the  worse  :  these  nine  children  of  the  forest  form  a  third 
nearly  of  the  band  surrounding  the  chief  of  Clan  Quhele,  and 
are  redoubted  champions.' 

I  And  your  apprentice,  will  he  stand  to  it,  thinkest  thou  J' 
He  IS  hot  as  fire,  Sir  Patrick,' answered  the  plover;  'but 
he  IS  also  unstable  as  water.     Ne\v  theless,  if  he  is  >\med,  he 
seems  likely  to  be  one  day  a  brave  man.' 

'But,  as  now,  he  has  some  of  the  white  doe's  milk  still 
lurking  about  his  liver,  ha,  Simon  ? ' 
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•He  has  little  experience,  my  lord,'  said  the  glover,  'and  I 
need  not  tell  &n  honoured  warrior  like  yourself  that  danger 
must  be  familiar  to  us  ere  we  can  dally  with  it  like  a  mistress.' 

This  conversation  brought  them  speedily  to  the  C  tie  of 
Kin&uns,  where,  after  a  short  refreshment,  it  was  neoessaiy 
tut  the  &ther  and  the  daughter  should  part,  in  order  to  sew 
their  respective  places  of  refuge.  It  was  then  first,  as  she  saw 
that  her  father's  anxiety  on  her  account  had  drowned  all  recol- 
lections of  his  friend,  that  Catharine  dropped,  as  if  in  a  dream, 
the  name  of  '  Henry  Gow,' 

'True—  most  true,'  continued  her  fitther ;  '  we  must  possess 
bint  of  our  purposes.' 

'Leave  that  to  me,'  said  Sir  Patrick  'I  will  not  trust  to 
a  messenger,  nor  will  I  send  a  letter,  because,  if  I  could  write 
one,  I  tbmk  he  could  not  read  it.  He  will  suffer  anxiety  in 
the  meanwhile,  but  I  will  ride  to  Perth  to-morrow  by  times 
and  acquaint  him  with  your  designs.' 

The  time  of  separation  now  approached.  It  was  a  bitter 
moment,  but  the  manly  character  of  the  old  burgher,  and  the 
devout  resignation  of  Catharine  to  the  will  of  Providence,  made 
it  li^'bter  than  might  have  been  expected.  The  good  knight 
hurried  the  departure  of  the  burgess,  out  in  the  kinikst  manner ; 
and  even  went  so  far  as  to  '^ffer  him  some  gold  pieces  in  loan, 
which  might,  where  specie  was  so  scarce,  be  considered  as  the 
ne  plux  ultra  of  regara.  The  glover,  however,  assured  him  he 
was  amply  provided,  and  departed  on  his  journey  in  a  north- 
westerly direction.  The  hospitable  protection  of  Sir  Patrick 
Charteris  was  no  less  manifested  towards  his  &ir  ^est  She 
was  placed  under  the  charge  of  a  duenna  who  managed  the 

Sood  knight's  household,  and  was  compelled  to  remain  several 
ays  in  Kinfanns,  owing  to  the  obstacles  and  delays  interposed 
by  a  Tay  boatman,  named  Kitt  Henshaw,  to  whose  charge  she 
was  to  be  committed,  and  whom  the  provost  highly  trusted. 

Thus  were  severed  the  child  and  parent  in  a  moment  of  great 
danger  and  difficulty,  much  augmented  by  circumstances  of 
which  they  were  then  ignorant,  and  which  seemed  greatly  to 
diminish  any  chance  of  safety  that  remained  for  them. 


CHAPTER  XXVII 

•  This  Austin  humbly  did.'     •  Did  be  ? '  quoth  he. 
'  Austin  may  do  the  same  again  for  me.' 

Pope's  Prologue  to  CaiUerhury  Tales  from  Chmim. 

THE  oouree  of  our  story  will  be  oert  pursued  by  attending 
that  of  Simon  Glover.     It  is  not  our  purpose  to  indicate 
the  exact  local  boundaries  of  the  two  contending  clans, 
especially  since  they  are  not  clearly  pointed  out  by  the  histori- 
WIS  who  have  transmitted  accounts  of  this  memorable  feud    It 
is  sufficient  to  say,  that  the  territory  of  the  Clan  Chattan  ex- 
tended &r  and  wide,  comprehending  Caithness  and  Sutherland, 
and  having  for  their  paramount  chief  the  powerful  earl  uf  the 
latter  shire,  thence  called  Mokr  ar  Chat}    In  this  general  sense, 
the  Keiths,  the  Sinclairs,  the  Guns,  and  other  femilies  and  clans 
of  great  power,  were  included  in  tie  confederacy.    These,  how 
evel^  were  not  engaged  in  the  present  iuarrel,  which  was  limited 
to  that  part  of  the  Clan  Chattan  occupying  the  extensive  moun- 
tainous districts  of  Perthshire  and  Inverness-shire,  which  form 
a  large  portion  of  what  is  called  the  north-eastern  Highlands. 
It  18  well  known  that  two  large  septs,  unquestionably  known  to 
belong  to  the  Clan  Chattan,  the  MacPhersons  and  the  Mac- 
intoshes dispute  to  this  day  which  of  their  chieftains  was  at 
the  head  of  this  Badenoch  branch  of  the  great  confedenwy,  and 
both  have  of  later  times  assumed  the  tide  of  Captain  of  Clan 
piatton.    Non  nostrum  est.    But,  at  all  events,  Badenoch  must 
have  been  the  centre  of  the  confederacy,  so  far  as  involved  in 
the  feud  of  which  we  treat. 

Of  the  rival  league  of  Clan  Quhele  we  have  a  still  less 
distinct  account,  for  reasons  which  will  appear  in  the  sefjueL 
Some  authors  have  identified  them  with  the  ninneidus  and 
powerful  sept  of  MacKay.  If  this  is  done  on  good  authoritv, 
which  is  to  be  doubted,  the  MacKays  must  have  shifted  their 
settlements  greatly  since  the  reign  of  Robert  III.,  since  they 

'  See  Note  40. 
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are  now  to  be  foand  (as  a  dan)  in  the  extreme  northern  parts 
of  Scotland,  in  the  ooanties  of  Ross  and  SatherLuid.*  We 
cannot,  therefore,  be  so  clear  as  we  would  wish  in  the  geog- 
raphy of  the  story.  Suffice  it  that,  directing  his  course  in  a 
Dorth-westerl}^  direction,  the  glover  travelled  for  a  day's  journey 
in  the  direction  of  the  Brmdalbane  country,  from  wnich  he 
hoped  to  reach  the  castle  where  Qilchrist  Maclan,  the  obtain 
of  Uie  Clan  Quhele|,  and  the  &thor  of  his  pupil  C!onaohar, 
usually  held  his  residence,  with  a  barbarous  pomp  of  attend- 
ance and  ceremonial  suited  to  his  lofty  pretensions. 

We  need  not  stop  to  describe  the  toil  and  terrors  of  such  a 
joarney,  where  the  path  was  to  be  traced  among  wastes  and 
mouDtains,  now  asoendinff  precipitous  ravines,  now  plunging 
into  inextricable  hf^fl,  and  often  intersected  with  lurge  brooks, 
and  even  rivers.  But  all  these  perils  Simon  Glover  had  before 
encountered  in  quest  of  honest  gain ;  and  it  was  not  to  be 
supposed  that  he  shunned  or  feared  them  where  liberty,  and 
life  itself,  were  at  sti^e. 

The  danger  from  the  warlike  and  uncivilised  inhabitants  of 
these  wilds  would  have  appeared  to  another  at  least  as  formi- 
dable as  the  perils  of  the  journey.  Bat  Simon's  knowledge  of 
the  manners  and  language  of  the  people  assured  him  on  this 
point  also.  An  appeal  to  the  hospitality  of  the  wildest  Gael 
was  never  unsuccessful ;  and  the  kerne,  that  in  other  circum- 
stances would  have  taken  a  man's  life  for  the  silver  button  of 
his  cloak,  would  deprive  himself  of  a  meal  to  relieve  the  traveller 
who  implored  hospitality  at  the  door  of  his  bot^y.  The  art  of 
travelling  in  the  Highlands  was  to  appear  as  confident  uid 
defenceless  as  possible  ;  and  accordingly  the  glover  carried  no 
arms  whatever,  journeyed  without  the  least  appearance  of  pre- 
caution, and  took  good  care  to  exhibit  nothing  which  m^ht 
excite  cupidity.  Another  rule  which  he  deemed  it  prudent  to 
observe  was  to  avoid  communication  with  any  of  the  passengers 
whom  he  might  chance  to  meet,  except  in  the  interchange  of 
the  common  civilities  of  salutation,  which  the  Highlanders 
rarely  omit.  Few  opportunities  occurred  of  exchanging  even 
such  passing  greetings.  The  country,  always  lonely,  seemed 
now  entirely  forsaken  ;  and,  even  in  the  little  straths  or  valleys 
which  he  had  occasion  to  pass  or  traverse,  the  hamlets  were 
deserted,  and  the  inhabitants  had  betaken  themselves  to  woods 
and  caves.  This  was  easily  accounted  for,  considering  the 
imminent  dangers  of  a  feud  which  all  expected  would  become 

'  Sie  MacKayi'  Country.    Note  50. 
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wie  of  the  most  general  signals  for  plunder  and  ravage  that 
had  ever  distracted  that  unhappy  oountry. 

Siflum  began  to  be  alarmed  at  this  state  of  desolation.  He 
had  made  a  halt  since  he  left  Kiniauns,  to  aUow  his  nag  some 
rest ;  and  now  he  began  to  be  anxious  how  he  was  to  pass  the 
night  He  had  reckoned  upon  mending  it  at  the  cottage  of 
an  old  acquaintance,  called  Niel  Booshalloch  for  the  cow-herd) 
because  he  had  chaige  of  numerous  herds  of  cattle  belonging 
to  the  captain  of  Clan  Quhele,  for  which  purpose  he  had  a 
settlement  on  the  banks  of  the  Tay,  not  fer  from  the  spot 
where  it  l^ves  the  lake  of  the  same  name.  From  this  his  olil 
host  and  friend,  with  whom  he  had  transacted  many  Wgains  for 
hides  and  ftirs,  the  old  glover  hoped  to  learn  the  present  state 
of  the  oountry,  the  prospect  of  peace  or  war,  and  the  best 
measures  to  be  taken  for  his  own  safety.  It  will  be  remem- 
nered  that  the  news  of  the  indentures  of  battle  entered  into  for 
diminishing  the  extent  of  the  feud  had  only  been  communicated 
to  King  Robert  the  day  before  the  glover  left  Perth,  and  did 
not  become  public  till  some  time  afterwards. 

•  If  Niel  Booshalloch  hath  left  his  dwelling  like  the  rest  of 
tiiem,  I  shall  be  finely  holped  up,'  thought  Simon,  '  since  I 
want  not  onljr  the  advantage  of  his  good  advice,  but  also 
his  interest  with  Gilchrist  Maclan ;  and,  moreover,  a  night's 
quarters  and  a  supper.' 

Thus  reflecting,  he  reached  the  top  of  a  swelling  green  hill, 
and  saw  the  splendid  vision  of  Loch  Tay  lying  beneath  him  —  an 
immense  plate  of  polished  silver,  its  dark  heathy  mountains 
and  leafless  thickets  of  oak  serving  as  an  arabesque  frame  to  a 
nutfnificent  mirror. 

uidifierent  to  natural  beauty  at  any  time,  Simon  Glover 
was  now  particularly  so ;  and  the  only  part  of  the  splendid 
landscape  on  which  he  turned  his  eye  was  the  angle  or  loop  of 
meadow  land  where  the  river  Tay,  rushing  in  fuU-swoln  dignity 
from  its  parent  lake,  and  wheeling  around  a  beautiful  valley  of 
about  a  mile  in  breadth,  begins  his  broad  course  to  the  south-east 
ward,  like  a  conqueror  and  a  legislator,  to  subdue  and  to  enrich 
remote  districts.  Upon  the  sequestered  spot,  which  is  so  beauti- 
fully situated  between  lake,  mountain,  ana  river,  aros'  afterwanli 
the  feudal  castle  of  the  Ballough,*  which  in  our  time  has  been 
succeeded  W  the  splendid  palace  of  the  Earls  of  Breaflalbane. 
But  the  Campbells,  though  they  had  already  attained  very 
great  power  in  Argyleshire,  had  not  yet  extended  themselves 

»  Ballocb  is  Gaelic  for  the  dlschurge  of  a  iake  Into  a  river. 
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to  fiur  eastward  as  Looh  Tay,  the  bauks  of  which  were,  either  by 
riffht  or  bv  mere  oocu^cy,  possessed  for  the  present  by  the 
Cbn  Quhele,  whose  choicest  herds  were  &ttened  on  the  margin 
of  the  lak&  In  this  valley,  therefore,  between  tiie  river  and 
the  lake,  amid  extensive  forests  of  oak-wood,  hazel,  rowan-tree, 
and  larches,  arose  the  humble  cotta^'e  of  Niel  Booshalloch,  a 
village  Eumseus,  whose  hospitable  chimneys  were  seen  to  smoke 
pientifuUv,  to  the  great  encouragement  of  Simon  Glover,  who 
might  otherwise  have  been  obliged  to  spend  the  night  in  the 
open  air,  to  his  no  small  discomfort 

He  reached  the  door  of  the  cottage,  whistled,  shouted,  and 
made  bis  approach  known.  There  was  a  baying  of  hounds  and 
collies,  and  presently  the  master  of  the  hut  came  forth.  There 
was  much  care  on  bis  brow,  and  he  seemed  surprised  at  the 
sight  of  Simon  Glover,  though  the  herdsman  covered  both  as 
well  as  he  might ;  for  nothing  in  that  region  could  be  reckoned 
more  uncivil  than  for  the  landlord  to  su^er  anything  to  escape 
him  in  look  or  gesture  which  mi^ht  induce  the  visitor  to 
think  that  his  arrival  was  an  unple&smg,  or  even  an  unexpected, 
incident  The  traveller's  horse  was  conducted  to  a  stable, 
which  was  almost  too  low  to  receive  him,  and  the  glover  him- 
self was  led  into  the  mansion  of  the  Booshalloch,  where,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  the  country,  bread  and  cheese  was  placed 
before  the  wa3rfarer,  while  more  solid  food  was  preparing. 
Simon,  who  understood  all  their  habits,  took  no  notice  of  the 
obvious  marks  of  sadness  on  the  brow  of  his  entertainer  and 
on  those  of  the  family,  until  he  had  eaten  somewhat  for  form's 
sake,  after  which  he  asked  the  general  question,  'Was  there 
any  news  in  the  country  1 ' 

'Bad  news  as  ever  were  told,'  said  the  herdsman:  'our 
&ther  is  no  more.' 

'  How ! '  said  Simon,  greatly  alarmed,  '  is  the  captain  of  the 
Clan  Quhele  dead  ? ' 

'  The  captain  of  the  Clan  Quhele  never  dies,'  answered  the 
Booshalloch  ;  '  but  Gilchrist  Maclan  died  twenty  hours  since, 
and  his  son,  Eachin  Llaclan,  is  now  captain.' 

'  What,  Eachin  —  that  is  Conachar  —  my  apprentice  1  * 

'As  little  of  that  subject  as  you  list,  brotner  Simon,'  said 
the  herdsman.  'It  is  to  be  remembered,  friend,  that  your 
craft,  which  doth  very  well  for  a  living  in  the  douce  city  of 
Perth,  is  something  too  mechanical  to  be  much  esteemed  at  the 
font  of  Ben  Lawers  and  on  the  banks  of  Loch  Tay.  We  have  not 
a  Gaelic  word  by  which  we  can  even  name  a  maker  of  gloves.' 
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dnly,  'having  80  few  glovea  to  weur.  I  think  there  be  none 
m  the  whole  CUm  Qahele,  save  thoee  which  I  myuelf  gave  to 
(iilchmt  Maolan,  whom  God  assoikie,  who  esteemed  them  a 
ohdoe  pn^ine.  Most  deeply  do  I  r^;ret  his  death,  for  I  was 
coming  to  him  on  express  business.' 

'Yon  had  better  turn  the  nag's  head  southward  with  morn- 
»njf  "ght,  said  the  herdsman.  'The  funeral  is  instantly  to 
take  place,  and  it  .must  be  with  short  ceremony ;  for  there  is  a 
battle  to  be  fought  by  the  Clan  Quhele  and  the  Clan  Chattan 
thirhr  champions  on  a  side,  as  soon  as  Pahn  Sunday  next,  and 
we  have  brief  time  either  to  lament  the  dead  or  honour  the 
hvuiff.' 

•Yet  are  my  affairs  so  pressing,  that  I  must  needs  see  the 
young  chie^  were  it  but  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,'  said  the 
glover. 

'  Hark  thee,  friend,'  replied  his  host,  '  I  think  thy  business 
must  be  either  to  gather  money  or  to  make  traffic.  Now,  if  the 
diief  owe  thee  anything  for  upbringing  or  otherwise,  tusk  him 
not  to  pay  it  when  all  the  treasures  of  the  tribe  are  called  in  for 
mabng  gallant  preparation  of  arms  and  equipment  for  their 
combatants,  that  we  may  meet  these  proud  hill-cats  in  a  fa-shion 
to  show  ourselves  their  superiors.  But  if  thou  comept  to  pnu; 
twe  commerce  with  us,  thy  time  is  still  worse  chosen.  Thou 
knowest  that  thou  art  alr^y  envied  of  many  of  our  tribe,  tor 
having  had  the  fosterage  of  the  young  chie^  which  is  a  thing 
usually  given  to  the  best  of  the  clan.' 

'  But,  St  Mary,  man ! '  exclaimed  the  glover,  '  men  should 
remember  the  office  was  not  conferred  on  me  as  a  fevour  which 
I  courted,  but  that  it  was  accepted  by  me  on  importunity  and 
entreaty,  to  my  no  small  prejudice.  This  Conachar,  or  Hector, 
of  yours,  or  whatever  you  call  him,  has  destroyed  me  doe-skins 
to  the  amount  of  many  pounds  Scots.' 

'  There  again,  now,'  said  the  Booshalloch, '  you  have  spoken  a 
word  to  cost  your  life  :  any  allusion  to  skins  or  hides,  or  especially 
to  deer  and  does,  may  incur  no  less  a  forfeit  The  chief  is  young, 
and  jealous  of  his  rank ;  none  knows  the  reason  bettor  tlian 
thou,  friend  Glover.  He  will  naturally  wish  that  everything,'  con- 
cerning the  opposition  to  his  succession,  and  having  reference 
to  his  exile,  should  be  totally  forgotten  ;  and  he  will  not  hold 
him  in  affection  who  shall  recall  the  recollection  of  his  people, 
or  force  back  his  own,  upon  what  they  must  both  reimniljer 
with  pain.    Think  how,  at  such  a  moment,  they  will  look  ou 
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the  old  gk>Ter  of  Perth,  to  whom  the  chief  was  so  long  ap- 

Ctksel  Come — oome,  old  friend,  yoa  have  ened  in  this. 
are  in  over  great  haste  to  worship  the  rising  sau,  while  his 
besma  are  yet  level  with  the  horizon.  Come  thou  when  he  has 
climbed  higher  in  the  heavens,  and  thoa  shalt  have  thy  share 
of  the  warmth  of  his  noondav  height' 

'  Niel  Booshalloch,'  said  the  glover,  '  we  have  been  old  friends, 
as  thoa  say'st;  and  as  I  think  thee  a  true  one,  I  will  speak  to 
thee  freely,  though  what  I  say  might  be  perilous  if  spoken  to 
others  of  tiiv  clui.  Thou  tlunk'st  I  come  hither  to  moke  my 
own  profit  of  thy  young  chief^  and  it  is  natural  thou  shouldst 
think  so.  But  I  would  not,  at  my  ^ears,  quit  my  own  chimney 
corner  in  Curfew  Street  to  bask  me  m  the  beams  of  the  brightest 
sun  that  ever  shone  upon  Highland  heather.  The  very  truth 
is,  I  come  hither  in  ex^mity  :  my  foes  have  the  advantage  of 
me,  and  have  laid  things  to  my  cliarge  whereof  I  am  incapable, 
even  in  thought  Nevertheless,  doom  is  like  to  go  forth  against 
me,  and  there  is  no  remedy  but  that  I  must  up  and  fly,  or  re- 
main and  perish.  I  come  to  your  young  chie^  as  one  who  had 
refuge  with  me  in  his  distress —  who  ate  of  my  bread  and  drank 
of  my  cup.  I  ask  of  him  refuge,  which,  as  I  trust  I  shall  need 
but  a  short  time' 

'That  makes  a  different  case,'  replied  the  herdsman.  'So 
different,  that,  if  you  came  at  midnignt  to  the  gate  of  Maclau, 
having  the  King  of  Scotland's  head  in  your  hand,  and  a  thou- 
sand men  in  pursuit  for  the  avenging  of  his  blood,  I  could  not 
think  it  for  his  honour  to  refuse  you  protection.  And  for  your 
innocence  or  guilt  it  concerns  not  the  case;  or  radiei',  he 
ought  the  more  to  shelter  you  if  guilty,  seeing  your  necessity 
and  his  risk  are  both  in  that  case  the  greater.  I  must  straight- 
way to  him,  that  no  hasty  tongue  tell  him  of  your  arriving 
hither  without  saying  the  cause.' 

'A  pity  of  your  trouble,' said  the  glover;  'but  where  lies 
the  chief! ' 

'He  is  quartered  about  ten  miles  hence,  busied  with  the 
affairs  of  the  funeral,  and  with  preparations  for  the  combat  — 
the  dead  to  the  grave  and  the  living  to  battle.' 

'It  is  a  long  way,  and  will  take  you  all  night  to  go  and 
come,'  said  the  glover;  'and  I  am  very  sure  that  Conachar, 

when  he  knows  it  is  I  who ' 

Forget  Conachar,'  said  the  herdsman,  placing  his  finger  on  his 
lips.  '  And  as  for  the  ten  miles,  they  are  but  a  Highland  leap, 
when  one  bears  a  message  between  his  friend  and  his  chief.' 
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So  «»ying,  and  oommittmg  the  traveller  to  the  charge  of 
his  eldest  ton  and  his  daughter,  the  active  berdnman  left  his 
hoose  two  hoars  before  midnight,  to  which  he  returoed  long 
before  sonnsa  He  did  not  disturb  his  wearied  guest,  but 
when  the  old  man  had  arisen  in  the  morning  he  acquainted  him 
that  the  funeral  of  the  late  chieftain  was  to  take  place  the  same 
day,  and  that,  although  Eachin  Maclan  could  not  invite  a  Saxon 
to  the  funeral,  he  would  be  glad  to  receive  him  at  the  enter 
tamment  which  was  to  follow. 

'His  will  must  be  obeyed,'  said  the  glover,  half-smiling  at 

|™  change  of  relation  between  himself  and  his  late  apprentica 

The  man  is  the  master  now,  and  I  trust  he  will  remember 

that,  when  matters  were  otherwise  between  us,  I  did  not  use 

my  authority  ungraciously.' 

' Troutsho,  friend  ! '  exclaimed  the  Booshalloch,  'the  less  of 
that  you  say  the  better.  You  will  find  yourself  a  right  wel- 
come guest  to  Eachin,  and  the  deil  a  man  dares  stir  you  within 
his  bounds.  But  &re  you  well,  for  I  must  go,  as  beseems  me, 
to  the  burial  of  the  best  chief  the  clan  ever  ImA,  and  the  wisest 
^ptain  that  ever  cocked  the  sweet-gale  (bog-myrtle)  in  his 
bonnet  Farewell  to  you  for  a  while,  and  if  you  will  go  to  the 
too  of  the  Tom-an-Lonach  behind  the  house,  you  will  see  a 
gallant  sight,  and  hear  such  a  coronach  as  will  reach  the  top 
of  Ben  Lawers.  A  boat  will  wait  for  you,  three  hours  hence, 
at  a  wee  bit  creek  about  half  a  mile  westward  from  the  head  of 
the  Tay.' 

With  these  words  he  took  his  departure,  followed  by  his 
three  sons,  to  man  the  boat  in  which  he  was  to  join  the  rest  of 
the  mourners,  and  two  daughters,  whose  voices  were  wanted  to 
join  in  the  huuent,  which  was  chanted,  or  rather  screamed,  on 
such  occasions  of  general  affliction. 

Simon  Glover,  finding  himself  alone,  resorted  to  the  stable 
to  look  after  his  nag,  which,  he  found,  had  been  well  served 
with  graddan,  or  bread  made  of  scorched  barley.  Of  this  kind 
ness  be  was  fully  sensible,  knowing  that,  probably,  the  family 
had  little  of  this  delicacy  left  to  them8e("es  luitil  the  next 
harvest  should  bring  them  a  scanty  supply.  In  animal  food 
they  were  well  provided,  and  the  lake  found  them  abund 
ance  of  fish  for  their  lenten  diet,  which  they  did  not  observe 
very  strictly ;  but  bread  was  a  delicacy  very  scanty  in  the 
Highlands.  The  bogs  afforded  a  soft  species  of  hay,  none  of 
the  best  to  be  sure  ;  but  Scottish  horses,  like  their  riders,  were 
then  accustomed  to  hard  &re.    Gauntlet,  for  this  was  the 
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uune  of  the  paliiey,  had  his  stall  onunnMd  fall  of  dried  fern 
{(V  littor,  and  was  otherwise  as  well  provided  for  as  Hi^Uand 
hotmitality  coald  oontriva 

Simon  Glorer  being  thus  left  to  his  own  painfnl  reflections, 
nothing  better  remained,  after  having  seen  after  the  comforts 
of  the  dumb  companion  of  his  journey,  than  to  follow  die 
herdsman's  advice ;  and  ascending  towards  the  top  of  an  emi- 
nence called  Tom-an-Lonach,  or  4^e  Knoll  of  Yew  Trees,  after 
a  walk  of  half  an  hour  he  reached  the  summit,  and  could  look 
down  on  the  broad  expanse  of  the  lake,  of  which  the  height 
oMnmanded  a  noble  view.  A  few  aged  and  mattered  yew-trees 
of  great  size  still  vindicated  for  the  beautiful  green  hill  the 
name  attached  to  it  But  a  &r  greater  number  had  &llen  a 
sacrifice  to  the  general  demand  for  bow-staves  in  that  warlike 
age,  the  bow  being  a  weapon  much  used  by  the  mountaineera, 
though  those  which  they  employed,  as  well  as  their  arrows, 
were,  in  shape  and  form,  and  ecpecially  in  efficacy,  &r  inferior 
to  the  archery  of  merry  England.  The  dark  and  shattered 
individual  yews  which  remained  were  like  the  veterans  of  a 
broken  host,  occupying  in  disorder  some  post  of  advantage, 
with  the  stem  ourpose  of  resisting  to  the  last  Behind  ^is 
emineuce,  but  detached  fix>m  it  arose  a  higher  hill,  partly 
covered  with  oopsewood,  partly  opening  into  glades  of  pasture, 
where  the  cattle  strayed,  finding,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  a 
•scanty  sustenance  among  the  spring-heads  and  marshy  places, 
where  the  fr^h  grass  began  first  to  arise. 

The  opposite  or  northern  shore  of  the  lake  presented  a  far 
more  Alrane  orospect  than  that  upon  which  the  glover  was 
stationed.  Woods  and  thickets  ran  up  the  sides  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  disappeared  among  the  sinuosities  formed  by  the 
winding  ravines  which  separated  them  firom  each  other;  but 
far  above  these  specimens  of  a  tolerable  natural  soil  arose  the 
swart  and  bare  mountains  themselves,  in  the  dark  grey  desolation 
proper  to  the  season. 

Some  were  peaked,  some  broad-crested,  some  rocky  and 
precipitous,  others  of  a  tamer  outline ;  and  the  clan  of  Titans 
seemed  to  be  commanded  by  their  appropriate  chieftains  —  the 
frowning  mountain  of  Ben  Lawers,  and  the  still  more  lofty 
eminence  of  Ben  Mohr,  arising  high  above  the  rest  whose 
peaks  retain  a  dazzling  helmet  of  snow  far  into  the  summer 
s^son,  and  sometimes  during  the  whole  year.  Yet  the  borders 
of  this  wnld  and  silvan  region,  where  the  mountains  descended 
upon  the  lake,  intiitated,  even  at  that  early  period,  many  traces 
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that  poured  tbeir  tributitfy  .tnams  into  Lo^ Tav  i)  Jk^T 
•""y  -jWy  things  «:S?«  fiur  rfioi  atTdLSS  it  Jj! 
aore  oio.dy.ppro.obed,  were  disgnatfol  •«ire?uW& 
thyr  n^U  ww.t  of  the  conT«2enoee  tKchTtS  etl 

wun^wa  UM  eartb  nor  cued  for  the  enioymento  which  in 

affection,  and  even  delicacy  of  legpeot,  discharged  uU  tK 
lately  neceasary  domeetio  labour     The  men.  SoSptinirZ. 
rebctant  use  of  an  ill-fonned  plongh.  or  TIIoS^  1^ 
«pade.  grudgingly  go  .  through,  as  i  task  infinitely  ffl 
thein,  took  no  other  emi,.ovnient  than  the  charge  of  the  E 
of  bhuA  oattie.  in  which  their  wealth  oonsistef    At  all  S 
timee  they  hunted.  fi»hed,  or  marauded,  during  the  brie 
mtervab  of  neaoe,  by  way  of  pastime ;  plmidering  wi  I,  Jde 
iSr*  '°;j.^»'*>°«  *itb  embltTered  anSnoBity,  if  tiie  oftr 
^f^J^.u    P"^*^**"  »P?n  »  broader  or'^'more  restriS 
f^^  i-Tl  *^®  proper  bumnees  of  their  lives,  and  the  oSv 
one  which  they  esteemed  worthy  of  them.        '*"'"''  ""^ 

Sl^d  tt^f  I  ^*"  °°*'^'  breadth^  with  lU  termination  S^ 
oS  S  ♦£^°*-'Si'^°L.''i**  ^^^^^  y«*  "^ore  nioture.s.iue  by 
S^mJIk^  l^^'^bicJ*  "«  often  hanpUy  suaat^d  „  tL 
&ottash  lakes.^  The  ruins  upon  that  isle,  now  aln.u.st  nhapT 
tesj  being  ovengrown  with  wood.  rose,  at  the  time  we  speak  of 
^Jn!  S'^T  *\°'*i>"»r'^es  of  a  prionr,  where  slun.bcM 
r^wns  of  Sibylla,  4nghter  of  Henry  I.  of  England,  and  m- 
hi  A^'^^f'}>^  -^^^  «^  Sco*^d.     This  holy  place  W 

wjoaiM  of  the  captain  of  the  Clan  Quhele,  at  loaS  till  time* 
7hZA  removal  of  the  danger,  now  so  imminently  pressing, 
should  permit  of  his  body  being  conveyed  to  a  distin.^uish^ 

^^  '1  *^f  il^^"*^'  ''^^'^  ^«  '"  ^^^^  "Itiuiately  to 
repose  with  all  his  ancestry. 

A  number  of  boats  pushed  off  from  various  points  of  the 
^jm  "ore  .distant  shore,  many  displajing  sable  banners, 
and  others  having  their  several  pfpers  in  the  bow,  vsho  from 
tame  to  time  poured  forth  a  few  notes  of  a  shrill,  plaintive,  and 
willing  character,  and  intimated  to  the  glover  that  the  cere- 
mony  was  about  to  take  placa     These  sounds  of  lauientation 

■  See  Lake  Islands.    Note  01. 
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«m  but  the  tuning  M  it  were  of  the  instnunenta,  oomnnd 
wiU.  the  genenU  wail  which  was  epeedUy  to  be  nued. 

A  distant  soand  waa  heard  from  iar  up  the  lake,  eren  ••  it 
fSSS^l^^jHT*^  lid  dirtant  g&B  out^wS  the 
Dochart  and  the  Loohy  pour  their  streams  into  Looh  Tn  It 
was  ID  a  wild  .naoceawble  spot,  where  the  Gampbella  at  a  aub- 
wqaent  ^od  founded  their  stion«r  fortieaa  of  Finlajriffl 
that  the  redoubted  commander  of  th.  CUn Qnhele drew hisSt 

now  to  be  brought  down  the  loch  to  the  ishJnd  a^£^  for 
hi8  tempomry  p^  of  rest.  The  funemi  fleet;  led^lj^^e 
chieftain  s  boige,  from  which  a  huge  black  banner  was  diapUvSL 
had  made  more  than  two-thirds  of  its  voyage  ere  it  waa  viaibte 
from  the  eminence  on  which  Simon  Glo^  stood  tHySook 
^  T'liy^^iLJ^*  T^'^i  *•*•  '*"t»°*  ^'^il  of  the  coronach 
7»k"^J!!??*^«  ^?  *^^  attendants  on  the  funeral  bu^ 
all  the  subordinate  sounds  of  himentation  were  hushed  at^ 
a.  the  raven  ceases  to  croak  and  the  hawk  to  whistle  when^r 

fe*"^  ?•.?*  "*^®  ",^«*^-  The  boats,  which  had  SoaS 
hither  and  hither  upon  the  kl;e.  Uke  a  flock  of  wateTfoir^ 
persmg  themselves  on  its  surface,  now  drew  together  with  m 
app«irance  of  order,  that  the  funeral  flotUU  might  pweo^ 
ward,  and  that  they  themselves  might  fiiU  into  tiTeirnroSr 
pUces.  In  the  meanwhile  the  piercing  dinTthe  warS 
became  louder  aud  louder  and  the  cry  from  the  numbeK 
boats  which  foUowed  that  from  which  the  black  banner  ofX 

Lonach,  from  w£ich  the  glover  viewed  thf  spectacle.  Th^ 
galley  which  headed  the  procession  bore  on  ite^o^a  SDecieJ 
o^scaffoH  upon  which,  arrayed  in  white  linen,  anOh  tKS 
bare  was dispUyed the corpseofthedeceased chieftain  HbsSJ 
and  the  n^rest  relatives  fa^  the  vessel,  while  agS^t  numC 
of  boats,  of  every  description  that  could  be  assembU  ei?he^  on 

ml  S  '  t'/""'"'''**  •'^  *^«  '^'  ««°»«  «f  **»««»  of  very  frS 

£.77  ^P"  ""^  '^'"''7'  ]""  ^^^  "'^nner  of  the  ancient 
«nt>.h ,  and  some  committed  themselves  to  rafts  formed  for 

KMe^rSprhmrro?  the^r^-siSf^!: 

^^iXt^tS^^  ^  -t  toSdTrc^hli^ 
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When  the  principal  flotilla  came  in  sight  of  the  smaller  group 
of  boats  collected  towards  the  foot  of  the  lake,  and  bearing'  on 
from  the  little  island,  they  hailed  each  other  with  a  shout  so 
loud  and  general,  and  terminating  in  a  cadence  so  wildly  pro- 
longed, that  not  only  the  deer  started  from  their  glotis  for 
miles  around,  and  sought  the  distant  recesses  of  the  uicuc- 
taius,  but  even  the  domestic  cattle,  accustomed  to  the  voice  oi 
man,  felt  the  full  panic  which  the  human  shout  strikes  into 
the  wilder  tribes,  and  like  them  fled  from  their  pasture  into 
morasses  and  dingles. 

Summoned  forth  from  their  convent  by  those  sounds,  the 
monks  who  inhabited  the  little  islet  began  to  issue  from  their 
lowly  portal,  with  cross  ".nd  banner,  and  as  much  of  ecclesi- 
astic state  as  they  had  the  means  of  displaying ;  their  bells 
at  the  same  time,  of  which  the  edifice  possessed  three,  peal- 
ing the  death-toll  over  the  long  lake,  which  came  to  the  ears  of 
the  now  silent  multitude,  mingled  with  the  solemn  chant  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  raised  by  the  monks  in  their  procession. 
Various  ceremonies  were  gone  through,  while  the  kindred  of 
the  deceased  carried  the  body  ashore,  and,  placing  it  on  a 
bank  long  consecrated  to  the  purpose,  made  the  dmsil^  around 
the  departed.  When  the  corpse  was  uplifted  to  be  borne  into 
the  church,  another  united  yell  burst  from  the  assembled 
multitude,  in  which  the  deep  shout  of  warriors  and  the  shrill 
wail  of  females  joined  their  notes  with  the  tremulous  voice  of 
age_  and  the  babbling  cry  of  childhood.  The  coronach  was 
again,  and  for  the  last  time,  shrieked  as  the  body  was  carried 
into  the  interior  of  the  church,  where  only  the  nearest  relatives 
of  the  deceased  and  the  most  distinguished  of  the  leaders  of 
the  clan  were  permitted  to  enter."  The  last  yell  of  woe  was  sn 
terribly  loud,  and  answered  bv  so  many  hundred  echoes,  tk. 
the  glover  instinctively  raised  his  hands  to  his  ears,  to  shut 
out,  or  deaden  at  least,  a  sound  so  piercing.  He  kept  this  atti- 
tude while  the  hawks,  owls,  and  other  birds,  scared  by  the 
wild  scream,  had  begun  to  settle  in  their  retreats,  when,  as 
he  withdrew  his  hands,  a  voice  close  by  him  said  — 

'  Think  you  this,  Simon  Glover,  the  hymn  of  penitence  and 

E raise  with  which  it  becomes  poor  forlorn  man,  cast  <mt  from 
is  tenement  of  clay,  to  be  wafted  into  the  presence  of  his 
Maker?' 

The  glover  turned,  and  in  the  old  man  with  a  long  white 
beard  who  stood  close  beside  him  had  no  difficulty,  from  the 


>  See  Note  52. 


*  See  Highland  Funeral  Ceremonies.    Note  53. 
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clear  mild  eye  and  the  benevolent  cast  of  features,  to  recognise 
the  Carthusian  monk  Father  Clement,  no  longer  wearing  his 
monastic  habiliments,  but  wrapped  in  a  frieze  mantle  and 
having  a  Highland  cap  on  his  head. 

It  may  be  recollected  that  the  glover  regarded  this  man 
with  a  combined  feeling  of  respect  and  dislike  —  respect,  which 
his  judgment  could  not  deny  to  the  monk's  imson  and  character, 
and  dislike,  which  arose  from  Father  Clement's  peculiar  doc- 
trines being  the  cause  of  his  daughter's  exile  and  his  own 
distress.  It  was  not.,  therefore,  with  sentiments  of  unmixed 
satisfaction  that  he  returned  the  greetings  of  the  fiither,  and 
replied  to  the  reiterated  question,  What  he  thought  of  the 
funeral  rites  which  were  discharged  in  so  wild  a  manner  — 'I 
know  not,  my  good  lather;  but  these  men  do  their  duty  to 
their  deceased  chief  according  to  the  fashion  of  their  ancestors  : 
they  mean  to  express  their  regret  for  their  friend's  loss  and 
their  pra)rers  to  Heaven  in  his  behalf;  and  that  which  is  done 
of  good-will  must,  to  my  thinking,  be  accepted  fevourably.  Had 
it  teen  otherwise,  methinks  they  had  ere  now  been  enlightened 
to  do  better.' 

'Thou  art  deceived,'  answered  the  monk.  'God  has  sent 
His  light  amongst  us  all,  though  in  various  proportions ;  but 
man  wilfully  shuts  his  eyes  and  prefers  darkness.  This  be- 
nighted people  mingle  with  the  ntual  of  the  Roman  Church 
the  old  heathen  ceremonies  of  their  own  fathers,  and  thus  unite 
with  the  abominations  of  a  church  corrupted  by  wealth  and 
power  the  cruel  and  bloody  ritual  of  savage  paynims.' 

'Father,'  said  Simon,  abruptly,  'methinks  your  presence 
were  more  useful  m  yonder  chapel,  aiding  your  brethren  in  the 
discharge  of  their  clerical  duties,  than  in  troubling  and  un- 
settling the  belief  of  an  humble  though  ignorant  Christian  like 
myself.' 

'And  wherefore  say,  good  brother,  that  I  would  unfix  thy 
principles  of  belief?'  answered  Clement.  'So  Heaven  deal 
with  me,  as,  were  my  life-blood  necessary  to  cement  the  mind 
nf  any  man  to  the  holy  religion  he  professeth,  it  should  be 
freely  poured  out  for  the  purpose.' 

'Your  speech  is  fair,  father,  I  grant  you/  said  the  glover; 
but  if  I  am  to  judge  the  doctrine  by  the  fruits.  Heaven  has 
punished  me  by  the  hand  of  the  church  for  having  hearkened 
^jj^re+o.  Ere  I  heard  you,  my  confessor  was  little  moved 
though  I  might  have  owned  to  have  told  a  merry  tale  upon 
the  ale-bench,  even  if  a  friar  or  a  nun  were  the  subject.     If  at 
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a  time  I  had  called  Father  Hubert  a  better  hunter  of  Imres 
thwi  of  souls,  I  confessed  me  to  the  Vicar  Vinesauf,  who  laughed 
and  made  me  pay  a  reckoning  for  penance ;  or  if  I  had  said 
that  the  Vicar  Vinesauf  was  more  constant  to  his  cup  than 
to  his  breviary,  I  confessed  me  to  Father  Hubert,  and  a  new 
hawtang-dove  made  all  well  again;  and  thus  I,  my  conscience, 
md  Mother  Church  lived  together  on  terms  of  peace,  friend- 
ship, and  mutual  forbearanca  But  since  I  have  listened  to 
you.  Father  Clement,  this  goodly  union  is  broke  to  pieces,  and 
nothmg  is  thundered  in  my  ear  but  purgatory  in  the  next 
world  and  fire  and  fagot  in  this.  Therefore,  avoid  you,  Father 
Clement,  or  speak  to  those  who  can  understand  your  doctrine. 
I  have  no  heart  to  be  a  martyr :  I  have  never  in  my  wli<jle  life 
had  courage  enough  so  much  as  to  snuflF  a  candle  with  my 
toigera;  and,  to  speak  the  truth,  I  am  minded  to  go  back  to 
Perth,  sue  out  my  pardon  in  the  spiritual  court,  cany  mv 
fegot  to  the  gallows-foot  in  token  of  recantation,  and  purchase 
myself  once  more  the  name  of  a  good  Catholic,  were  it  at  the 
price  of  all  the  worldly  wealth  that  remains  to  me.' 

'You  are  angry,. my  dearest  brother,'  said  Clement,  'and 
repent  you  on  the  pinch  of  a  little  worldly  danger  and  a  little 
worWly  loss  for  the  good  thoughts  which  vou  once  entertained.' 

'You  speak  at  ease.  Father  Clement,  since  I  think  you  have 
long  forsworn  the  wealth  and  goods  of  the  world,  and  are 
prep  3d  to  yield  up  yonr  life  when  it  is  demanded  in  exchange 
for  tue  doctrine  you  preach  and  believe.  You  are  a*;  ready  to 
put  on  your  pitched  shirt  and  brimstone  head-ge-r  as  .'.  naked 
man  is  to  go  to  his  bed,  and  it  would  seem  you  have  not  much 
more  reluctance  to  the  ceremony.  But  I  still  wear  that  which 
clings  to  me.  My  wealth  is  still  my  own,  and  I  thank  Heaven 
it  is  a  decent  pittance  whereon  to  live ;  my  life,  too,  is  that  of 
a  hale  old  man  of  sixty,  who  is  in  no  haste  to  bring  it  to  a 
close ;  and  if  I  were  poor  as  Job  and  on  the  edge  of  the 
gnve,  must  I  not  still  cling  to  my  daughter,  whom  your  doc- 
trines have  already  cost  so  dear?' 

'Thy  daughter,  friend  Simon,'  said  the  Carmelite  [Carthu- 
sian], 'may  be  truly  called  an  angel  upon  earth.' 

*  Ay,  and  bv  listening  to  your  doctrines,  fother,  she  is  now 
like  to  be  called  on  to  be  an  angel  in  heaven,  and  to  be 
transported  thither  in  a  chariot  of  fire.' 

'Nay,  my  good  brother,'  said  Clement,  'de  I  pray  you, 
to  speak  of  what  you  little  understand.  Since  it  is  wasting 
time  to   show  thee  the  light  that  thou  chafest  against,  yet 
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listen  to  that  which  I  have  to  say  touching  thy  daughtsr 
whode  temporal  felicity,  thouffh  I  weigh  it  not  even  for  an 
instant  m  the  scale  against  that  which  is  spiritual,  is,  never- 
theless, m  Its  order,  as  dear  to  Clement  Blair  as  to  her  own 
&ther.' 

The  tears  stood  in  the  old  man's  eyes  as  he  spoke,  and 
Simon  Glover  was  in  some  degree  mollified  as  he  again  ad- 
dressed him. 

'One  would  think  thee,  Father  Clement,  the  kindest  and 
mosi  amiable  of  men ;  how  comes  it,  then,  that  thy  steps  are 
haunted  by  general  ill-will  wherever  thou  chancest  to  turn 
them?  I  could  lay  my  life  thou  hast  contrived  already  to 
offend  yonder  half-score  of  poor  friars  in  their  water-girdled 
cage,  and  that  you  have  been  prohibited  from  attendance  on 
the  funeral?' 

'Even  so,  my  son,'  said  the  Carthusian,  'and  I  doubt 
whether  their  malice  will  suffer  me  to  remain  in  this  country. 
I  n '^  ^"i  ^P®*^  *  ^®^  sentences  about  the  superstition  and 
My  of  frequenting  St  Fillan's  church,  to  detect  theft  by 
means  of  his  bell,  of  bathing  mad  patients  in  his  pool,  to  cure 
their  infirmity  of  mind ;  and  lo !  the  persecutors  have  cast  me 

, .   ..^* .    ^^"^  communion,  as  they  will  speedily  cast  me  out  of 
this  Ufa 

'Lo  you  there  now,'  said  the  glover,  'see  what  it  is  for  a 
man  that  cannot  take  a  warning!  Well,  Father  Clement, 
men  will  not  cast  me  forth  unless  it  were  as  a  companion  of 
yours.  I  pray  you,  therefore,  tell  me  what  you  have  to  say 
of  my  daughter,  and  let  us  be  less  neighbours  than  we  have 


This,  then,  brother  Simon,  I  have  to  acquaint  you  witL 
Ihis  -  -ing  chie^  who  is  swob  with  contemplation  of  his  own 
power  and  glory,  loves  one  thing  better  than  it  aU,  and  that  is 
thy  daughter. 

'  He,  Conachar  I '  exclaimed  Simon.  '  My  runagate  appren- 
tice  look  up  to  my  daughter ! '  -=>        rr 

'Alas!'  said  Clement,  'how  close  sits  our  worldly  pride, 
dven  a,s  ivy  clings  to  the  waU,  and  cannot  be  seoarated  !  Look 
pf  *°n  7  I  '^S^^^,  good  Simon  ?  Alas,  no  I  'The  captain  of 
Uan  Quhele,  great  as  he  is,  anu  freater  as  he  soon  expects  to 
be,  looks  dawn  to  the  daughter  of  ihe  Perth  burgess,  and  con- 
siders himself  demeaned  in  doing  so.  Bul^  to  use  his  own 
protane  expression,  Catharine  k  dearer  to  him  than  life  here 
and  Heaven  hereafter :  he  cannot  live  without  hen' 
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'  Then  he  may  die,  if  he  lists,'  said  Simon  Glover,  '  for  she  is 
betrothed  to  an  uonest  bnigess  of  Perth ;  and  I  would  not 
break  my  word  to  make  my  daughter  bride  to  the  Prince  of 
Sootlanrl.' 

' I  tiioQj^t  it  would  be  your  answer,'  replied  the  monk;  'J 
woold,  worthy  friend,  thou  couldst  carry  into  thy  spiritual 
concerns  some  part  of  that  daring  and  resolved  spint  with 
which  thou  canst  direct  thy  temporal  affairs.' 

' Hush  thee — hush,  Father  Clement ! '  answered  the  glover; 
'when  thou  fiJlest  into  that  vein  of  argument,  thy  words' 
savour  of  blazing  tar,  and  that  is  a  scent  I  like  not.  As  to 
Catharine,  I  must  manage  as  I  can,  so  as  not  to  displease  the 
voung  dignitary ;  but  well  is  it  for  me  that  she  is  ur  beyond 
his  reacL 

'She  must  then  be  distant  indeed,'  said  the  Carmelite  [Car- 
tiiusian].  '  And  now,  brother  Simon,  since  you  think  it  perilous 
to  own  me  and  my  opinions,  I  must  walk  alone  with  my  own 
doctrines  and  the  dangers  they  draw  on  me.  But  should  your 
eye,  less  blinded  than  it  now  is  by  worldly  hopes  and  fears,  ever 
turn  a  glai.-^  back  on  him  who  soon  may  be  snatched  from 
you,  remember,  that  by  nought  save  a  deep  sense  of  the  truth 
and  importance  of  the  doctrine  which  he  taught  could  Clement 
Blair  have  learned  to  encounter,  nav,  to  provoke,  the  animosity 
of  the  powerful  and  inveterate,  to  alarm  the  fears  of  the  jealous 
and  timid,  to  walk  in  the  world  as  he  belonged  not  to  it,  and 
to  be  accounted  mad  of  men,  that  he  might,  if  possible,  win 
soub  to  God.  Heaven  be  my  witness,  tluit  I  would  comply 
in  all  lawful  things  to  conciliate  the  love  and  sympathy  of  my 
iellow-creatures !  It  is  no  light  thing  to  be  shunned  by  the 
worthy  as  an  infected  patient,  to  be  persecuted  by  the  Phari 
sees  of  the  day  as  an  unbelieving  heretic,  to  be  regarded  with 
horror  at  once  and  contempt  by  the  multitude,  who  consider 
me  as  a  madman,  who  may  be  expected  to  turn  mischievoua 
But  were  all  those  evils  multipliml  an  hundredfold,  the  fire 
within  must  not  be  stifled,  the  voice  which  says  within  me 
"  Speak  "  must  receive  obedience.  Woe  unto  me  if  I  preach 
not  the  Gospel,  even  should  I  at  length  preach  it  firom  amidst 
the  pile  of  flames ! ' 

So  spoke  this  bold  witness,  one  of  those  whom  Heaven 
raised  up  from  time  to  time  to  preserve  amidst  the  most 
ignorant  ageis,  and  to  carry  down  to  those  which  succeed  them, 
a  manifestation  of  unadulterated  Christianity,  from  the  time  of 
the  Apostles  to  the  age  when,  &voured  by  the  invention  of 
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printing,  the  Reibnnation  broke  oat  in  full  splendour.  The 
selfish  policy  of  the  glover  was  exposed  in  his  own  eyes ;  and 
he  felt  himself  contemptible  as  he  saw  the  GarmeKfce  [Carthu- 
sian] turn  from  him  in  all  the  hallowedness  of  resignation.  He 
was  even  conscious  of  a  momentary  inclination  to  follow  the 
example  of  the  preacher's  philanthropy  and  disinterested  zeal ; 
but  it  glanced  like  a  flash  of  lightning  liirough  a  dark  vault,' 
where  there  lies  nothing  to  catch  the  bUze ;  and  he  slowly  de- 
scended the  hill  in  a  direction  different  from  that  of  the  Carthu- 
sian, forgetting  him  and  his  doctrines,  and  buried  in  anxious 
thoughts  about  his  child's  £ftte  and  hiB  own. 


I     : 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 


What  want  thcM  outlaws  conqaerora  should  have 

Bnt  hixtoi^'g  purckaiied  page  to  call  them  great, 

A  wider  space,  an  ornamented  grave } 

Their  hopes  were  not  less  warm,  their  souls  were  full  as  brave. 

Byros. 

THE  funeral  obsecjuies  being  over,  the  same  flotilla  which 
had  proceedad  m  solemn  and  sad  array  down  the  lake 
prepared  to  return  with  displayed  boners,  and  every 
demonstration  of  mirth  and  joy ;  for  there  was  but  brief  time 
to  celebrate  festivals  when  the  awful  conflict  betwixt  the  Clan 
Qubele  and  their  most  formidable  rivals  so  nearly  approached 
It  had  been  agreed,  therefore,  that  the  funeral  feast  should  be 
blended  with  that  usually  given  at  the  inauguration  of  the 
young  chief. 

Some  objections  were  made  to  this  arrangement,  as  cmtm- 
ing  an  evil  omen.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  had  a  species  of 
recommendation,  from  the  habits  and  feelings  of  the  High- 
landers, who,  to  this  day,  are  wont  to  mingle  a  degree  of 
solemn  mirth  with  their  mourning,  and  something  resembline 
melancholv  with  their  mirth.  The  usual  aversion  to  ipeak  or 
think  of  those  who  have  been  beloved  and  lost  is  less  known 
to  this  grave  anc'  enthusiastic  race  than  it  is  to  o**'  «  Yon 
hear  not  only  the  young  mention  (as  is  everywhe? 
ments  and  the  character  of  parents,  who  have,  in  ,i 

nature,  predeceased  them  ;  but  the  widowed  parti  i 

ordinary  conversation,  of  the  lost  spouse,  and,  ..  still 

stranger,  the  parents  allude  frequently  to  the  beauty  or  valour 
of  the  child  whom  they  have  interred.  The  Scottish  Hich- 
Janders  appear  to  regard  the  separation  of  friends  by  deatb'as 
something  less  absolute  and  complete  than  it  is  generally 
esteemed  in  other  countries,  and  converse  of  the  dear  con- 
nexions who  have  sought  the  grave  before  them  as  if  they  had 
gone  upon  a  long  journey  in  which  they  themselves  must 
soon  foUow.     The  funeral  feast,  therefore,  being  a  <'eneral 
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custom  throughpnt  Scotland,  wiu  not,  in  the  opinion  of  those 
«ho  were  to  share  it,  unseeminulv  mingled,  on  the  present 
occasion,  with  the  festivities  which  hailed  tke  saooession  to 
the  chieftainship. 

The  barge  wjich  had  lately  borne  the  dead  to  the  crave 
now  conveyed  the  younc  Maclan  to  his  new  command  F  and 
the  minstrels  sent  forth  their  gayest  notes  to  gratulate  Eachin's 
succession,  as  they  had  Utely  sounded  their  most  doleful  dirires 
when  carrying  Gilohnst  to  his  grave.    From  the  attendSit 
flotilla  rang  notes  of  triumph  and  jubilee,  instead  of  those  yells 
of  kmentation  which  haa  so  lately  disturbed  the  echoes  of 
Loch  lay ;  and  a  thousand  voices  hailed  the  youthful  chieftain 
as  he  stood  on  the  poop,  armed  at  aU  points,  in  the  flower  of 
early  manhood,  baauty,  and  activity,  on  the  very  spot  where 
his  father  8  corpse  had  so  lately  been  extended,  and  surrounded 
by  tnumplmnt  friends,  as  that  had  been  by  desokte  mourners. 
One  boat  kept  closest  of  the  flotilla  to  the  honoured  gaUey. 
lorquil  of  the  Oak,  a  grizzled  giant,  was  steersman ;  aSd  his 
eight  sons,  each  exceeding  the  ordinary  stature  of  mankind, 
pu  led  the  oars.    Like  some  powerful  and  &vourite  wolf-hounj 
unloosed  from  his  couples,  and  frolicking  around  a  libeiS 
master,  the  boat  of  the  foster-brethren  passed  the  chieftain's 
barge,  now  on  one  side  and  now  on  another,  and  even  rowed 
ZTJk  ^    ■  "^  ^^^'^^Itg^ce  of  ioy;  whUe,  at  the  same 
tune,  with  the  jealous  vigilance  of  the  animal  we  have  com- 
pared It  to,  they  made  it  dangerous  for  any  other  of  the  flotilla 
to  approach  so  near  as  themselves,  from  the  risk  of  beimr  run 
down  by  their  im^tuous  and  reckless  manoeuvras.    Raiwd  to 
an  eminent  rank  m  the  clan  by  the  succession  of  their  foster- 
brother  to  the  command  of  the  Clan  Quhele,  this  was  the 
tnmultuous  and  almost  terrible  mode  in  which  they  testified 
their  peculiar  share  in  their  chiefs  triumph 

Far  behind,  and  with  different  feelings,  on  the  part  of  one 
at  least  of  the  company  came  the  small  Boat  in  which,  manned 
by  the  Booshalloch  and  one  of  his  sons,  Simon  Glover  was  a 
passenger. 

hi,' f^""?!  T  ^?°^  f^  the  head  of  the  lake,'  said  Simon  to 
his  fnend   «we  shall  hardly  be  there  for  houre.' 
hut  as  he  spoke  the  crew  of  the  boat  of  the  foster-brethren, 

oars  until  the  Bwshallochs  boat  came  up,  and  throwing  on 
tiur'T  ""l  ^:^^?'^  which  Niel  made  Vast  to  the  h«5  of 
m  skitf,  they  stretehed  to  their  oars  once  more,  and,  notwith- 
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standing  they  had  the  small  boat  in  tow,  ttwept  throntrh  the 
lake  with  almost  the  same  rapidity  as  before.  The  skit)'  was 
tagged  on  with  a  velocity  which  seemed  to  hazard  the  pulling 
her  under  water,  or  the  separation  of  her  head  from  her  other 
timben. 

Simon  Glover  saw  .with  anxiety  the  reckless  fury  of  their 
eonrs&  and  the  bows  of  the  boat  oocasioually  brought  withio 
an  inch  or  two  of  the  level  of  the  water  ;  and  though  his  friend, 
Niel  Booshalloch,  assured  him  it  was  all  done  in  especial  ht^nour, 
he  heartily  wished  his  voyage  might  have  a  safe  teruiiiatiou. 
It  had  so,  and  much  sooner  than  he  apprehended ;  for  the 
place  of  festivity  was  not  four  miles  distant  from  the  senulchral 
island,  being  chosen  to  suit  the  chieftain's  course,  whicu  lay  to 
the  south-east,  so  soon  as  the  banquet  should  be  concluded. 

A  bay  on  the  southern  side  of  Loch  Tay  nresented  a  beaa- 
tifbl  beach  of  sparkling  sand,  on  which  the  ooats  might  land 
witii  ea8<s  and  a  dry  meadow,  covered  with  tnrtj  verdant  con- 
sidering the  season,  oehind  and  around  which  rose  high  banks, 
fringed  ^th  oopsewood,  and  displaying  the  lavish  preparations 
which  had  been  made  for  the  entertainment 

Tlie  Highlanders,  well  known  for  ready  hatchet-men,  had 
constructed  a  long  arbour  or  silvan  banqueting-room,  capable 
of  receiving  two  hundred  men,  while  a  number  of  smaller  hats 
aroand  seemed  intenr'ed  for  sleeping-aitartments.  The  uprights, 
the  couples,  and  roof-tree  of  the  temp<>rary  hall  were  composed 
of  mountain-pine,  still  covered  with  its  bark.  The  iraniework 
of  the  sides  was  of  planks  or  spars  of  the  same  material,  closely 
interwoven  with  the  leafy  boughs  of  the  fir  and  other  ever- 
greens, which  the  neighbouring  woods  afforded,  while  the  hilb 
had  furnished  plenty  of  heath  to  form  the  roof.  Within  this 
nlvan  palace  the  most  important  personages  present  vere 
invited  to  hold  high  festival.  0<.  "s  of  less  note  were  to  feast 
in  various  long  sheds  constructed  with  less  care ;  and  tables  of 
sod,  or  rough  planks,  placed  in  the  open  air,  were  allotted  to 
the  numberless  multitude.  At  a  distance  were  to  be  seen  piles 
of  elowing  charcoal  or  blazing  wood,  around  which  countless 
cooks  toiled,  bustled,  and  fretted,  like  so  many  demons  working 
in  their  native  element  Pits,  wrought  in  the  hillside,  and 
lined  with  heated  stones,  served  as  ovens  for  stewing  immense 

auantities  of  beef,  mutton,  and  venison  ;  wooden  spits  sujjjwrted 
deep  and  goats,  which  were  roasted  entire ;  others  were  cut 
into  joints,  and  seethed  in  caldrons  made  of  the  animals'  own 
skins,  sewed  hastily  together  and  filled  with  water ;  while  huge 
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qoantities  of  pik^  trout,  udmoo,  and  char  were  broiled  with 
mm  oeiemony  on  glowing  embers.  The  glover  had  seen  many 
A  Higfiland  banquet,  but  never  one  the  preparations  for  which 
were  on  such  a  scale  of  barbarous  profusion. 

He  had  little  timc^  however,  to  admire  the  scene  around 
him;  for,  as  soon  as  they  landed  on  the  beach,  the  BooshaUoch 
observed  with  some  embarrassment,  that,  as  they  had  not  been 
bidden  to  the  table  of  the  dai.s,  U-.  which  he  seem.d  to  have 
ttpected  an  invitation,  they  had  best  secure  a  place  in  one  of 
the  i;  en-.r  bothiM  or  booths  ;  and  wa;-  leading  the  way  in  that 
direction,  when  he  was  stopped  by  one  of  the  body-guards, 
seenung  to  act  as  master  of  ceremonies,  who  whispered  some- 
thing in  nis  ear. 

'  I  thought  so,'  said  the  herdsman,  much  relieved  — '  I  thought 
neither  the  stranger  nor  the  man  that  has  my  chanre  would  be 
left  out  at  the  high  table.'  ^         e  "« 

They  were  conducted  accordingly  into  the  ample  lodge, 
witaui  which  were  long  ranges  of  tables  already  mostly  occu^ 
by  the  guests,  while  those  who  acted  as  domestics  were  placing 
DDon  them  the  abundant  though  rude  materials  of  the  festivaL 
The  young  chief,  although  he  certainly  saw  the  glover  and  the 
herdsman  enter,  did  not  address  any  personal  salute  to  either 
and  their  places  were  assigned  them  in  a  distant  comer  fer 
beneath  the  salt,  a  huge  piece  of  antique  silver-plate,  the  only 
article  of  value  that  the  table  dispUyed,  and  which  was  regarded 
by  the  clan  as  a  species  of  palladium,  only  produced  and  used 
on  the  most  solemn  occasions,  such  as  the  present 

The  BooshaUoch,  somewhat  discontentecC  muttered  to  Simon 
as  he  took  his  place  —  '  These  are  changed  days,  friend.  His 
fiither,  rest  his  soul,  would  have  spoken  to  us  both ;  but  these 
are  bad  manners  which  he  has  learned  among  you  Sassenachs 
m  the  Low  Country.' 

To  this  remark  the  glover  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
reply;  instead  of  which  he  adverted  to  the  evergreens,  and 
particularly  to  the  skins  and  other  ornaments  with  which  the 
intenor  of  the  bower  was  decorated.  The  most  remarkable 
part  ot  these  ornaments  was  a  number  of  Highland  shirts  of 
mail  with  steel  bonnets,  battle-axes,  ai-d  two-handed  swords  to 
maxh,  which  hung  around  the  upper  i^rt  of  the  room,  together 
with  targets  highly  and  richly  embossed.  Each  mail  shirt  was 
hung  over  a  well-dres,ed  stag's  hide,  which  at  once  displayed 
theamouv  to  advantage  and  saved  it  from  suffering  by  damp. 

Ihefie,-  whispered  the  BooshaUoch,  'are  the  arms  of  t»ie 
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ohoMn  champions  of  tho  Clan  Qnhelei  They  ue  twentv-nine 
in  number,  m  you  me,  Eachin  himself  beirg  the  thirtieth  wS 
WBM.  his  armour  to-day,  else  had  there  been  thirty.  And  he 
^pI.^1  T^  "rT^  hauberk  aft«y  all  a.  he  Ln\d  IZ 
on  Pahn  Sunday.  Tlitje  mne  suits  of  harness,  of  such  \ml 
"*?•**?  ?'  *°®  lejchtach,  frous  whom  so  much  is  expecteti ' 

And  these  goodly  deer-hides,'  said  Simon,  the  spirit  ,f  hu 
profwaion  awatening  at  the  sight  of  the  goods  in  which  be 
Jk  ,"^,^*""''  ^'?"  ^^®  "•^'^f  *»1^  ^  disposed  to  chaffer  for 
ilr  Ui'^L'^^ot"^'  '"  "^  douGSTwhich  knight. 

onTt  lubjLS?^  '""'  "^^  ^''^  ^^^^^  'to  say  nothing 
•  It  is  the  maU  shirts  I  speak  of,'  said  Simon  — '  may  I  ask  if 

•Thou  art  more  unlucky  than  before,'  said  Niel:  'that 
mans  name  is  to  Eachin's  temper  like  a  whirlwind  upon  t>«e 
lake ;  yet  no  man  knows  for  what  cause.' 
♦kl  *iT  g»e88,'  thought  our  glover,  but  gave  no  utterance  to 
tbe  thought ;  and,  having  twice  lighted  on  unpleasant  subjects 
of  convOTsataon,  he  prepared  to  apply  himself,  fike  those  arouc^ 
nm^  to  his  food,  without  starting  another  topic. 

We  have  said  as  much  of  the  preparations  as  may  lead  the 
reader  to  conclude  that  the  festival,  ui  respect  of  the  quality  of 
the  food,  was  of  the  most  rude  description,  consisting  chiefly  of 
huge  joints  of  meat,  which  were  consumed  vith  little  respect 
to  the  fiwting  season,  although  several  of  the  friars  of  the 
island  convent  graced  and  hallowed  the  board  by  their  pres- 
ence. The  platters  were  of  wood,  and  so  were  the  hooped 
cogues  or  cups  out  of  which  the  guests  quaflFed  their  liquor  as 
also  the  broth  or  juice  of  the  meat,  which  was  held  a  delicacy. 
There  were  also  various  preparations  of  milk  whicL  were  highly 
Mteemed,  and  were  eaten  out  of  similar  vessels.  Bread  was 
the  scarcest  article  at  the  banquet,  but  the  glover  and  his 
patron  Niel  were  served  with  two  small  loaves  expressly  for 
their  own  use.  In  eating,  as,  indeed,  was  then  the  case  all 
over  Britain,  the  guests  used  their  knives  called  skenes,  or  the 
large  poniards  named  dirks,  without  troubling  themselves  by 
the  reflection  that  they  might  occjasionally  have  served  different 
or  more  fetal  purposes. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  table  stood  a  vacant  seat,  elevated 
a  step  or  two  above  the  floor.     It  was  covered  with  a  canopy 
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of  hollow  boiu^hs  and  iry,  and  there  rested  against  it  a 
sheathed  sword  and  a  folded  banner.  This  bad  been  the  seat 
of  the  deceased  chieftain,  and  was  left  vacant  in  honour  of  him. 
Eachin  occupied  a  lover  chair  on  the  right  hand  of  the  place 
of  honour. 

The  raider  would  be  greatly  miataken  who  should  follow 
out  this  dMcnptiou  bv  supposing  that  the  guests  behaved  like 
s  herd  of  hungry  wolves,  rushing  upon  a  feast  rarely  oflered 
to  them.    On  the  contrair,  the  Clan  Quhele  conducted  them- 
selves with  that  species  of  courteous  reserve  and  attention  to 
the  wants  of  others  which  is  often  found  in  primitive  nations, 
especially  such  as  are  always  in  arms,  because  a  general  obeerv- 
ance  of  the  rules  of  courtesy  is  necessary  'o  prevent  o      rels, 
bloodshed,  and  death.     The  guests  took  the  places    .v    :  ad 
them  by  Torquil  of  the  Oak,  who,  acting  as  marU   ',  •    ^^ 
I.e.  sewer  of  the  mess,  touched  with  a  white  wand,  «thout 
speaking  a  word,  the  place  where  each  was  to  sit.    Thus  placed 
III  f  (1  r,  the  company  patiently  waited  for  the  portion  assigned 
them,  which  was  distributed  among  them  by  the  leichtach- 
the  bravest  men  or  more  distinguished  warriors  of  the  tribe' 
beiuK  accommodated  with  a  double  mess,  emphatically  called 
hieufir,  or  the  portion  of  a  man.     When  the  sewers  themselves 
had  seen  every  one  served,  they  resumed  their  places  at  the 
fMtival,  and  were  each  served  with  one  of  these  larger  messes 
of  food.     Water  was  placed  within  each  man's  reach,  and  a 
tandful  of  soft  moss  served  the  purposes  of  a  table-napkin,  so 
that,  as  at  an  Eastern  banquet,  the  hands  were  washed  as 
often  as  the  mess  was  changed.     For  amusement,  the  bard 
wited  the  praises  o^'  the  decease'    chief,  and  expressed  the 
clan  s  confadence  in  the  blossoci.      rirtues  of  his  successor 
Ihe  seannachie  recited  the  Q:enealo      of  the  tribe,  which  they 
traced  to  the  race  of  the  Dulriadi ;  the  harpers  played  within 
while  the  war-pipes  cheere<l  *he-  multitude  without.     The  con- 
versation among  +he  guest-  was  grave,  subdued,  and  civil ;  no 
jest  was  attemp  cd  beyond  li.j  bounds  of  a  very  gentle  pleas- 
antr)',  calculated  .^.ty  to  excite  a  passing  smile.     There  were 
110  raised  voices,  no  contentious  arguments;  and  Simon  Glover 
had  heard  a  hundred  times  more  noise  at  a  guild-feast  in 
ferth  than  was  made  on  this  occasion  by  two  hundred  wild 
mountaineers. 

Even  the  liquor  itself  did  not  seen,  to  raise  the  festive  party 
above  the  same  tone  of  decorous  gravity.  It  was  of  vari- 
ous kinds.     Wine  appeared  m  vorv  ^niall  quantities,  and  was 
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served  out  only  to  the  principal  guests,  among  which  honoured 
number  Simon  Glover  was  again  included.  The  wine  and  the 
two  wheaten  loaves  were  indeed  the  onlv  marks  of  notice  which 
he  receiv<)d  during  the  feast ;  but  Niel  Booshalloch,  jealous  of 
his  master's  reputation  for  hospitality,  &iled  not  to  enlarge  on 
Haem  as  proofs  of  high  distinction.    Distilled  liquors,  since  so 

gnerally  used  in  the  Highlands,  were  then  comparatively  un- 
lown.  The-'isquebaugh  was  circulated  in  small  quantities, 
and  was  highly  mivoured  with  a  decoction  of  saffron  and  other 
herbs,  so  as  to  resemble  a  medicinal  potion  rather  than  a  fes- 
tive cordial.  Cider  and  mead  were  seen  at  the  entertainment, 
but  ale,  brewed  in  great  quantities  for  the  purpose,  and  flowing 
A>und  without  restriction,  was  the  liquor  generally  used,  and 
that  was  drunk  with  a  moderation  much  less  known  among 
the  more  modem  Highlanders.  A  cup  to  the  memory  of  the 
deceased  chieftain  was  the  first  pledge  solemnly  proclaimed 
after  the  banquet  was  finished,  and  a  low  murmur  of  bene- 
dictions was  heard  from  the  company,  while  the  monks  alone, 
uplifting  their  united  voices,  suug  Requiem  eternam  <hm(t.  An 
unusual  silence  followed,  as  if  something  extraordinary  was 
expected,  when  Eachin  arose  with  a  bold  and  manly,  yet  ni'^dest, 
grace,  and  ascended  the  vacant  seat  or  throne,  saying  with 
dignicy  and  firmness  — 

'  This  seat  and  my  &ther's  inheritance  I  claim  as  my  right 
—  so  prospjer  me  God  and  St  Barr ! ' 

•  How  will  yon  rule  your  father's  children  ? '  said  an  old 
man,  the  uncle  of  the  deceased. 

'  I  will  defend  them  with  my  father's  sword,  and  distribute 
justice  to  them  under  my  &ther's  banner.' 

The  old  man,  with  a  trembling  hand,  unsheathed  the  pon- 
derous weapon,  and,  holding  it  by  the  blade,  offered  t'  e  hilt  to 
the  young  chieftain's  grasp ;  at  the  same  time  Tortinil  of  the 
Oak  unfurled  the  pennon  of  the  tribe,  and  swung  it  repeatedly 
over  Eachin's  head,  who,  with  singular  grace  and  de.xterity, 
brandished  the  huge  claymore  as  in  its  defence.  The  guests 
raised  a  gelling  shout  to  testify  their  acceptance  of  the  patri- 
archal chief  who  claimed  their  allegiance,  nor  was  there  ny 
who,  in  the  graceful  and  agile  yc  ath  before  them,  \vas  disposed 
to  recollect  the  subject  of  sinister  vaticinations.  As  he  stood 
in  glittering  mail,  resting  on  the  long  sword,  and  acknowledging 
by  ^acious  gestures  the  acclamations  which  rent  tlie  air 
withm,  without,  and  around,  Simon  Glover  was  tempted  to 
duubt  whether  this  majestic  figure  was  that  of  the  same  lad 
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wbom  he  had  often  treated  with  little  ceremony,  and  b^;an  to 
have  some  apprehension  of  the  conseqnenoes  of  having  done  so. 
A  general  burst  of  minstrelsy  succeeded  to  the  accuunations, 
and  rock  and  greenwood  rang  to  harp  and  pipes,  as  lately  to 
shout  and  yell  of  woe. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  pursue  the  progress  of  the  inaugural 
feast,  or  detail  the  pledges  that  were  quaffed  to  former  heroes 
of  the  clan,  and  above  all  to  the  twenty-nine  brave  gallo- 
glasses  who  were  to  fight  in  the  approaching  conflict^  under  the 
eye  and  leading  of  their  young  chief.  The  bards,  assuming  in 
old  times  the  prophetic  character  combined  with  their  own, 
ventured  to  assure  them  of  the  most  distinguished  victory,  and 
to  predict  the  fury  with  which  the  blue  ftucon,  the  emblem  of 
the  Clan  Quhele,  should  rend  to  pieces  the  mountain  csA,  the 
well-known  badge  of  the  Clan  Chattan. 

It  was  approaching  sunset  when  a  bowl,  called  the  graoe- 
cap,  made  of  oak,  hooped  with  silver,  was  handed  round  the 
table  as  the  signal  of  dispersion,  although  it  was  lef%)  free  to 
any  who  chose  a  longer  carouse  to  retreat  to  any  of  the  outer 
bothies.  As  for  Simon  Glover,  the  Booshalloch  conducted  him 
to  a  small  hut,  contrived,  it  would  seem,  for  the  use  of  a  single 
individual,  where  a  bed  of  heath  and  moss  was  arranged  as 
well  as  the  season  would  permit,  and  an  ample  supply  of  such 
delicacies  as  the  late  feast  afforded  showed  that  all  care  had 
been  taken  for  the  inhabitant's  accommodation. 

'Do  not  leave  this  hut,'  said  the  Booshalloch,  taking  leave  of 
his  friend  and  protege :  'this  is  your  place  of  rest.  But  apart- 
ments are  lost  on  such  a  night  of  confusion,  and  if  the  buiger 
leaves  his  hole  the  tod  will  creep  into  it.' 

To  Simon  Glover  this  arrangement  was  by  no  means  dis- 
agreeable. He  had  been  wearied  by  the  noise  of  the  day,  and 
felt  desirous  of  repose.  After  eating,  therefore,  a  morsel,  which 
his  appetite  scarce  reijuired,  and  drinking  a  cup  of  wine  to 
expel  the  cold,  he  muttered  his  evening  prayer,  wrapt  himself 
in  nis  cloak,  and  lay  down  on  a  couch  which  old  acquaintance 
had  made  familiar  and  easy  to  him.  The  hum  and  murmur, 
and  even  the  occasional  shouts,  of  some  of  the  festive  multi- 
tude who  continued  revelling  without  did  not  long  interrupt 
his  repose,  and  in  about  ten  minutes  he  was  as  fast  asleep 
as  if  he  had  lain  in  his  own  bed  in  Curfew  Street 
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CHAPTER  XXIX 

Still  harping  on  my  daughter. 

HamUl. 

TWO  hDors  before  the  black-cock  crew,  Simon  Glover 
was  wakened  by  a  well-known  voice,  which  called  him 
by  nama 
•What,  Conachar!'  he  replied,  as  he  started  from  sleep  'is 
the  moming  so  fiir  advanced  ? '  and,  raising  his  eyes,  the  pereon 
of  whom  he  was  dreaming  stood  before  him;  and  at  the  same 
momen^  the  events  of  yesterday  rushing  on  his  recollection  he 
saw  with  surprise  that  the  vision  retabed  the  form  which  sleeo 
had  assigned  it,  and  it  was  not  the  mail-clad  Highland  chief 
with  claymore  in  hand,  as  he  had  seen  him  the  preceding  night 
but  Comwhar  of  Curfew  Street,  in  his  humk  apprentice's 
garb  holding  m  his  hand  a  switch  of  oak.  An  apparition 
would  not  more  have  surprised  our  Perth  burgher  As  he 
gazed  with  wonder  the  youth  turned  upon  him  a  i)iece  of 
lighted  bog-wood  which  he  carried  in  a  lantern,  and  to  his 
waking  exclamation  replied  — 

'Even  so,  fether  Simon:  it  is  Conachar,  come  to  renew 
our  old  acquaintance,  when  our  intercourse  will  attract  least 
notice. 

So  wying,  he  sat  down  on  a  tressel  which  answered  the  pur- 
pose of  a  chair,  and  placing  the  kntem  beside  him,  proceeded 
in  the  most  fnendly  tone  — 

T  /  ^  ^*7u  **t*®**  ^^  ***?  ^°°^  ^^^^  '"'^'^y  a  day.  fat'ier  Simon : 
i  trust  thou  hast  found  no  lack  in  my  family  ? ' 

'None  whatever,  Eachin  Maclan,'  answered  the  glover,  for 
the  simplicity  of  the  Celtic  language  and  manners  rejects  all 
honorary  titles ;  'it  was  even  too  good  for  this  fasting  season, 
and  much  too  good  for  me,  since  I  must  be  ashamed  to  think 
how  hard  you  fared  in  Curfew  Street.' 

'Even  too  well,  to  use  your  own  word,'  said  Conachar,  'for 
the  deserts  of  an  idle  apprentice  and  for  the  wants  of  a  voung 
Highlander.    But  yesterday,  if  there  was,  as  I  trust,  enough 
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o{  food,  found  you  not,  good  glover,  some  lack  of  courteous 
welcome  t  Excuse  it  not — I  know  you  did  so.  But  I  am 
young  in  authority  with  my  people,  and  I  must  not  too  early 
draw  their  attention  to  the  period  of  my  residence  in  ike 
Lowlands,  which,  however,  I  can  never  forget.' 

'  I  understand  the  cause  entirely,'  said  Simon  ;  '  and  therefore 
it  is  unwillingly,  and  as  it  were  by  force,  that  I  have  made  so 
edrly  a  visit  hither.' 

'  Hush,  fether — hush !  It  is  well  you  are  come  to  see  some 
of  my  Highland  splendour  while  it  yet  sparkles.  Return  after 
Palm  Sunday,  and  who  knows  whom  or  what  you  may  find  in 
the  territories  we  now  pofeseas  !  The  wildcat  may  have  made 
his  lodge  where  the  banqueting-bower  of  Maclan  now  stands.' 

The  young  chief  was  silent,  and  pressed  the  top  of  the  rod 
to  his  lips,  as  if  to  guard  again.st  uttering  more. 

'There  is  no  fear  of  that,  Eachin,'  said  Simon,  in  that  vague 
way  in  which  lukewarm  comforters  endeavour  to  turn  the  re- 
flections of  their  friends  from  the  consideration  of  inevitable 
danger. 

'There  is  fear,  and  there  is  peril  of  utter  ruin,'  answered 
Eachin,  'and  there  is  positive  certainty  of  great  loss.  I 
marvel  my  father  consented  to  this  wily  proposal  of  Albany 
I  would  MacGillie  Chattanach  would  agree  wfth  me,  and  then] 
instead  of  wasting  our  best  blood  against  each  other,  we  would 
eo  down  together  to  Strathmore  and  kill  and  take  possession 
I  would  rule  at  Perth  and  he  at  Dundee,  and  all  the  great 
strath  should  be  our  own  to  the  banks  of  the  Firth  of  Tay. 
Such  is  the  policy  I  have  caught  from  your  old  grey  head] 
father  Simon,  when  holding  a  trencher  at  thy  back,  and  hstening 
to  thy  evening  talk  with  Bai'  3  (■laigdallie.' 

'The  tongue  is  well  called  an  uni  ily  member,'  thought  the 
plover  '  Here  have  I  been  holding  a  candle  to  the  devil,  to 
show  him  the  way  to  mischief.' 
But  he  only  said  aloud,  'These  plans  conio  too  late.' 
'  Too  late  indeed ! '  answered  Eachin.  '  The  indentures  of 
battle  are  signed  by  our  marks  and  seals,  t;.e  burning  hate  of 
the  Clan  Quhele  and  Clan  Chattan  is  blown  up  to  an  inextin- 
guishable flame  by  mutual  insults  and  boasts.  Yes,  the  time 
18  pissed  by.  But  to  thine  own  affairs,  father  Glover.  It  is 
religion  that  has  brought  thee  hither,  as  I  learn  from  Niel 
liooshalloch.  Purely,  my  experience  of  thy  prudence  did  not 
lead  me  to  suspect  thee  of  any  quarrel  with  Mother  Church. 
As  for  my  old  acquaintance.  Father  Clement,  he  is  one  of  those 
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who  hunt  after  the  orown  of  martyrdom,  and  think  a  stake 
surrounded  with  blazing  fitgota,  better  worth  embracing  than  a 
willing  bride.  He  is  a  very  knight-errant  in  defence  of  his 
religious  notions,  and  does  battle  wherever  he  comes.  He  hath 
already  a  quarrel  with  the  monks  of  Sibyl's  Isle  yonder  about 
some  point  of  doctrine.    Hast  seen  him  1 ' 

•  I  have,'  answered  Simon;  'but  we  spoke  little  together 
the  time  being  pressing.'  ' 

'  He  may  have  said  that  thti-e  is  a  third  person  —  one  more 
likely,  I  think,  to  be  a  true  fugitive  for  religion  than  either 
vou,  a  shrewd  citizen,  or  he,  a  wrangling  preacher—  wLo  would 
be  right  heartily  welcome  to  share  our  protection  ]  TLou  art 
dull,  man,  and  wilt  not  guess  my  meaning  —  thy  damhter 
Catharine  V 

These  last  words  the  young  chief  spoke  in  English ;  and  he 
continued  the  conversation  in  that  language,  as  if  apprehensive 
of  being  overheard,  and,  indeed,  as  if  under  the  sense  of  some 
involuntary  hesitation. 

•My  daughter  Catharine,'  said  the  glover,  remembering 
what  the  Carthusian  had  told  him,  *  is  well  and  safe.' 

•But  where  or  with  whomt'  said  lie  voung  chief  'And 
wherefore  came  she  not  with  you  ?  Think  you  the  Clan 
Quhele  have  no  cailliachs  as  active  as  old  Dorothy,  whose  hand 
has  warmed  my  haflSts  before  now,  to  wait  upon  the  daughter 
of  their  chieftain's  master  ? ' 

'Again  I  thank  you,'  said  the  glover,  'and  doubt  neither 
your  power  nor  your  will  to  protect  my  daughter,  a^  well  as 
myself.  But  an  honourable  lady,  the  friend  of  Sir  Patrick 
Charteris,  hath  offered  her  a  safe  place  of  refuge  without  the 
risk  of  a  toilsome  journey  through  a  desolate  and  distracted 
country.' 

•Oh,  ay.  Sir  Patrick  Charteris,'  said  Eachin,  in  a  more 
reserved  and  distant  tone ;  '  he  must  be  preferred  to  all  men, 
without  doubt.    He  is  vour  friend,  I  think  ? ' 

Simon  Glover  longed  to  punish  this  affectation  of  a  boy  who 
had  been  scolded  four  times  a-day  for  running  into  the  street 
to  see  Sir  Patrick  Charteris  ride  past;  but  he  checked  his 
spirit  of  repartee,  and  simply  said  — 

'  Sir  Patrick  Charteris  has  been  provost  of  Perth  for  seven 
years,  and  it  is  likely  is  so  still,  since  the  magistrates  are 
elected,  not  in  Lent,  but  at  St.  Martinmas.' 

•  Ah,  father  Glover,'  said  the  youth,  in  his  kinder  and  more 
&miliar  mode  of  address,  •  you  are  so  used  to  see  the  sumptu- 
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oas  shows  and  pageants  of  Perth,  that  you  would  but  little 
relish  our  barbarous  festival  in  comparison.  What  didst  thou 
think  of  our  ceremonial  of  yesterday  ? ' 

'It  was  noble  and  touching,'  said  the  glover;  'and  to  me, 
who  knew  your  father,  most  especially  so.  When  you  rested 
on  the  sword  and  looked  around  you,  methought  I  saw  mine 
old  friend  Qilchrist  Maclan  arisen  from  the  dead  and  renewed 
in  years  and  in  strengtL' 

*  I  played  my  part  there  boldly,  I  trust ;  and  showed  little 
of  that  paltry  apprentice  boy  whom  you  used  to — use  just  as 
he  deserved  1 ' 

'  Eachin  resembles  Gonachar,'  said  the  glover,  '  no  more  than 
a  salmon  resembles  a  par,  though  men  say  they  are  the  same 
fish  in  a  different  state,  or  than  a  butterfly  resembles  a  grub.' 

'  Thinkest  thou  that,  while  I  was  taking  upon  me  the  power 
which  all  women  love,  I  would  have  been  myself  an  object  for 
a  maiden's  eye  to  rest  upon  ?  To  speak  plain,  wha^  jnld 
Catharine  have  thought  of  me  in  the  ceremonial  ? ' 

'We  approach  the  shallows  now,'  thought  Simon  Glover, 
'and  without  nice  pilotage  we  drive  right  on  shore.' 

'  Most  women  like  show,  Eachin ;  but  I  think  my  daughter 
Catharine  be  an  exception.  She  would  rejoice  in  the  good 
fortune  of  her  household  friend  and  playmate ;  but  she  would 
not  value  the  splendid  Maclan,  captain  of  Clan  Quhele,  more 
than  the  orphan  Conachar.' 

'She  is  ever  generous  and  disinterested,'  replied  the  young 
chief.  'But  yourself^  father,  have  seen  the  world  for  many 
more  years  than  she  has  done,  and  can  better  form  a  ju(^ment 
what  power  and  wealth  do  for  those  who  enjoy  them.  Think, 
and  speak  sincerely,  what  would  be  your  own  thoughts  if  you 
saw  your  Catharine  standing  under  yonder  canopy,  with  the 
command  over  an  hundred  hills,  and  the  devoted  obedience  of 
ten  thou.sand  vassals ;  and  as  the  price  of  these  advantages,  her 
hand  in  that  of  the  man  who  loves  her  the  best  in  the  world  ? ' 

'  Meaning  in  your  own,  Conachar  ? '  said  Simon. 

'  Ay,  Conachar  call  me  :  I  love  the  name,  since  it  was  by 
that  I  have  been  known  io  Catharine.' 

'  Sincerely,  then,'  said  the  glover,  ende.-wouring  to  give  the 
least  offensive  turn  to  his  reply,  'my  inmost  thought  w^'tld  be 
the  earnest  wish  that  Catharine  and  I  were  safe  in  our  ible 
booth  in  Curfew  Street,  with  Dorothy  for  our  only  vass. 

'  And  with  poor  Conachar  also,  I  trust  1  Vou  would  not 
leave  him  to  pine  away  in  solitary  grandeur?" 

vuL.  XXII — 22 
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*l  would  not,'  answered  the  glover,  '  wish  so  ill  to  the  n.,„ 
Qnhele,  mine  ancient  friends,  as  t^  deprive  theu.    at  t, 

itctr^iJ^ "  *''"*  "^  ~^""  '*  *^«^'  ^-^  -'fe 

«mfe!^  .  w  S*  "P  to  suppress  his  irritated  feelings  as  he 

fear  the  Clan  Quhele  more  than  y.u  love  them,  and  you  sm 
pose  their  indignation  would  be  formidable  should  tlei  S 
marnr  the  daughter  of  a  bu^ess  of  Perth.'  ^"^ 

And  If  I  do  fear  such  an  issue.  Hector  Maclan,  have  I  not 
h^  i  vT  ^""^  Jl-assorted  marriages  had  issue  in  tt 
house  of  MacCaUanmore,  in  that  of  thel)owerful  Mac  Leans 
^L°f*if  ^r*'  ^^  *•*«  '«^««  themsel^.?    What  kT  m 
£S  /♦K*''"°u^^-*  <*>yo«»,*°d  exheredation,  sometin  S  wor^e 
fete,  to  the  ambitions  intruder  t   You  could  not  marry  m  v  cS 
before  a  pnest,  and  you  could  onljr  wed  her  with^yoT  I  ft 
^iL-     ?  T  *»e  c»»«cked  the  strain  of  impetuosity  Sh  he 
subject  inspired,  and  concluded -' and  I  am  an  honest  houJ 
humble  burgher  of  Perth,  who  would  rather  mj  chSd  leS 
lawfol  and  undoubted  spouse  of  a  citizen  in  m/own  rankthan 
the  hoensed  concubine  of  a  monarch.' 

TiTH.^®^,  Catharine  before  the  priest  and  before  thp 
;S?i^*''^.*^*  "^^  *"'*  ^^^'^  '^^^^^  Stones       ont- 

3f  te™?SV'®  "^  ^^''9°^  °'  ^°°''"  *>"*  I  "'"  bind  my 
S^^^?      Ihavesoand^n^y        l3     Ifwedobutwin 

Sir^^i~"*°'^K'"3.*?,'  ^""^  of  gaining  Catharine,  we 
nS^*r-     V".?'^  ^^  ^^  °»«  so-fshalllje  so  much  lord 

honL  !''>  ^'*'*'*'°'  ^^**'  ^«'«J  *°  ^^^  »  bride  irom  the  a  ms 
house,  so  It  was  my  pleasure,  they  would  hail  her  as  if  she  were 

•*n  J™«  J'n*  T"^*  ?f  oflFence  in  my  mouth,'  said  the  ol.l  man, 

and  may  next  punish  me  for  them,  since  I  am  wholly  in  your 

S^^in  hl"ow"*^  ""^  consent  my  daughter  shall  nlv'erS 

save  in  her  own  degree.     Her  heart  would  break  amid  the  con- 

^HfJwni  ?  r"  'e^Hy  ^r®  ''«'•'  *"d  '•«»»ect  hor  dread 
jL^ln  nf^*?!^*'  T  "^"''^  "^^^^'^  b«^  to  be  sHhjected  to 
mn«t^L-  >^  -'^'l  u""^'"'.'"  ^bich  you,  like  your  father, 
must  needs  be  inevitably  and  eternally  engaged  Choose  a 
bnde  amongst  the  daughters  of  the  moantain^chief.,  my  son, 
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or  fiery  Lowland  nobles.  You  ^  fair,  young,  rich,  high-born, 
and  powerful  and  will  not  woo  i  ain.  You  will  readUy  find 
one  who  will  reioioe  m  vour  conquests,  and  cheer  you  under 
defeat  To  Cathanne,  the  one  world  be  as  frightful  as  the 
other.  A  wamor  must  wear  a  steel  gauntlet :  a  glove  of  kid- 
skin  would  be  torn  to  pieces  in  an  ho*-   ' 

A  dark  cloud  pas8e(f  over  the  fiux  ,.  the  young  chief,  Utely 
(uiunated  mth  so  much  fire. 

'Farewell,'  he  said,  'the  only  hope  which  could  have  lighted 
me  to  feme  or  victory ! '  He  remained  for  a  space  silen?  and 
mtenselr  thoughtfol,  with  downcast  eyes,  a  lowering  brow,  and 
folded  arms.  At  length  he  raised  his  hands,  and  said, '  Father 
-for  such  you  have  been  to  me  — I  am  about  to  tell  you  a 
secret  Keason  and  pnde  both  advise  me  to  be  silent,  but  fate 
urees  me,  and  must  be  obeyed.  I  am  about  to  lodge  in  you 
Uie  deepest  and  dearest  secret  that  man  ever  confided  to  m«ui 
But  beware  — end  tJiis  conference  how  it  will  — beware  how 
you  ever  breathe  a  syUable  of  what  I  am  now  to  trust  to  you  • 
for  know  thal^  were  you  to  do  so  in  the  most  remote  comer  of 
Scotland,  I  have  ears  to  hear  it  even  there,  and  a  hand  and 
poniard  to  reach  a  traitor's  bosom.  I  am  —  but  the  word  will 
not  out  I 

'Do  not  speak  it  then,'  said  the  prudent  glover :  'a  secv  *.  la 
no  longer  safe  when  it  crosses  the  lips  of  him  who  .ns  it 
and  1  desire  not  a  confidence  so  dangerous  as  you  meaac  n4 

with. 

•Ay,  but  I  must  speak,  and  you  must  hear,'  said  the  youth. 
In  this  age  of  battle,  fiither,  you  have  yourself  been  a  com- 
batant ? 

. 'Oj?°®  ?»ly»'  replied  Simon,  'when  the  Southron  assaulted 
the  fair  Uity.    I  was  summoned  to  take  my  part  in  the  de 
fence,  au  my  tenure  required,  Uke  that  of  other     -ftsmen,  who 
are  bound  to  keep  watch  and  ward.' 
'And  how  felt  you  upon  that  matter?'  inquired  the  young 

'  T7hat  can  that  import  to  the  present  business  t '  said  Simon 
in  some  surpnse. 

'Much,  else  I  had  not  asked  the  question,'  answered  Eachin, 
m  the  tone  of  haughtiness  which  from  time  to  time  he  assumed. 

An  old  man  is  easily  brought  to  speak  of  olden  times,'  said 
Simon,  not  unwilling,  on  an  instant's  reflection,  to  lead  the 
conversation  away  from  the  subject  of  his  daughter,  'and  I 
must  needs  confess  my  feelings  were  much  short  of  the  high, 
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cheerful  oonfidenoe,  nay,  the  pleasure,  with  which  I  have  seen 
other  men  go  to  battle.  My  life  and  profession  were  peaceful 
rad  though  I  have  not  wanted  the  spirit  of  a  man,  when  the 
tame  demanded  It,  yet  I  have  seldom  slept  worse  than  the  night 
before  that  onslaught.  My  ideas  were  harrowed  by  the  tales 
we  were  told  — nothing  short  of  the  truth— about  the  Saxon 
archers :  how  they  drew  shafts  of  a  cloth-yard  length,  and  used 
bows  a  third  longer  than  ours.  When  I  fell  into  a  broken 
slumber,  if  but  a  straw  in  the  mattress  pricked  my  side  I 
started  and  wiJced,  thinking  an  English  arrow  was  qiiiveri'ne 
'  in  my  body.  In  the  morning,  as  I  began  for  very  weariness 
to  sink  into  some  repose,  I  was  waked  by  the  tolling  of  the 
common  bell,  which  called  us  burghers  to  the  walls ;  I  never 
hewfd  Its  sound  peal  so  like  a  passing  knell  before  or  since ' 

Go  on  —  what  further  chanced  ? '  demanded  Eachin. 

I  did  on  my  harness,'  said  SIl  n,  'such  as  it  was;  took 
my  mothers  blessing,  a  high-spuited  woman,  who  spoke  of 
my  &thers  actions  for  the  honour  of  the  Fair  Town  This 
hearty  me,  and  I  felt  still  bolder  when  I  found  myself 
ranked  among  the  other  crafts,  all  bowmen,  for  thou  knowest 
the  Perth  citizens  have  good  skill  in  archery.  We  were  dispersed 
on  the  walls,  several  knights  and  squi'-os  in  armour  of  proof 
beingi'if  rled  amongst  us,  who  kept  a  bold  countenance,  con- 
tdent  perhaps  m  their  harness,  and  informed  us,  for  our  en- 
couragement, that  they  would  cut  down  with  their  swords  and 
axes  any  of  those  who  should  attempt  to  quit  their  po<!t  I 
was  kindly  assured  of  this  myself  by  the  old  Kempe  of  Kin- 
fauns,  as  he  was  called,  this  good  Sir  Patrick's  father,  then  our 
provost  He  was  a  grandson  of  the  Red  Rover,  Tom  of  Longue- 
ville,  and  a  likely  man  to  keep  his  word,  which  he  addressed 
to  me  in  especial,  because  a  night  of  much  discomfort  may 
have  made  me  look  paler  than  usual ;  and,  besides,  I  was  but 
a  lad. 

'  And  did  his  ejxhortation  add  to  your  fear  or  your  resolu- 
tion 1    said  Eachin,  who  seemed  very  attentive. 

'To  my  resolution,'  answered  Simon;  'for  I  think  nothing 
can  make  a  man  so  bold  to  face  one  danger  at  some  distance  in 
his  front  as  the  knowledge  of  another  close  behind  him,  to 
push  him  forward.  Well,  I  mounted  the  walls  -n  tolerable 
heart,  and  was  placed  with  others  on  the  Spey  Tower,  being 
accounted  a  good  bowman.  But  a  very  cold  fit  seized  me  as  I 
saw  the  English,  in  great  order,  with  their  archers  in  front,  and 
their  men  at  arms  behind,  marching  forward  to  the  attack  iu 
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ttroDg  colamns,  three  in  namber.    They  came  on  steadily,  uid 
8ome  of  us  would  &in  have  shot  at  them ;  but  it  was  strictly 
forbidden,  and  we  were  obliged  to  remain  motionless,  sheltering 
ourselves  behind  the  battlement  as  we  best  might.    As  the 
Southron  formed  their  long  ranks  into  lines,  each  man  oooapy- 
ing  his  place  as  by  ma^ic,  and  preparing  to  cover  themselves 
by  large  shields,  callea  pavesses,  which  they  planted  before 
them,  I  again  felt  -v  strange  breatblessness,  and  some  desire  to 
CO  home  for  a  glasv  of  distilled  waters.    But  as  I  looked  aside, 
1  saw  the  worthy  Eempe  of  Kinfauns  bending  a  large  cross-bow, 
and  I  thought  it  pity  he  should  waste  the  bolt  on  a  true- 
hearted  Scotsman,  when  so  many  English  were  in  presence ;  so 
I  e'en  staid  where  I  was,  being  in  a  comfortable  angle,  formed 
by  two  battlements.    The  English  then  strode  fonraid,  and 
drew  their  bow-strings  —  not  to  the  breast,  as  your  Midland 
kerne  do,  but  to  the  ear  —  and  sent  off  their  volleys  of  swallow- 
tails before  we  could  call  on  St.  Andrew.     I  winked  when  I  saw 
them  haul  up  their  tackle,  and  I  believe  I  stuled  as  the  shafts 
began  to  rattle  against  the  parapet    But  looking  round  me, 
and  seemg  none  hurt  but  John  Squallit,  the  town-crier,  whose 
jaws  were  pierced  through  with  a  cloth-yard  shaft,  I  took  heart 
of  grace,  and  shot  in  my  turn  with  good  will  and  good  aim. 
A  httle  man  I  shot  at,  who  had  just  peeped  out  fix)m  bohind 
his  target,  dropt  with  a  shaft  through  his  shoulder.    The  pro- 
vost cned,  "  Well  stitched,  Simon  Glover ! "    "  St.  John,  for  his 
own  town,  my  fellow-craftsmen  !  "  shouted  I,  though  I  was  then 
but  an  apprentice.    And  if  you  will  believe  me,  in  the  rest  of 
the  skirmish,  which  was  ended  by  the  foes  drawing  off,  I  drew 
bowstring  and  loosed  shaft  as  calmly  as  if  I  had  been  shooting 
at  butts  instead  of  men's  breasts.     I  gained  some  credit,  and  1 
have  ever  afterwards  thought  that,  in  case  of  necessity  —  for 
with  me  it  had  never  been  iratter  of  choice  —  I  should  not  have 
lost  it  again.     And  this  is  all  I  can  tell  of  wariike  experience 
in  battle.    Other  dangers  I  have  b-d,  which  I  have  endeav- 
oured to  avoid  like  a  wise  man,  or,  when  they  were  inevit- 
able, I  have  faced  them  like  a  true  one.     Upon  other  terms  a 
man  cannot  live  or  hold  up  his  head  in  Scotland.' 

'I  understand  your  tale,' said  Eachin ;  'but  I  shall  find  it 
difficult  to  make  you  credit  mine,  knowing  the  race  of  which  I 
am  descended,  and  especially  that  I  am  the  son  of  him  whom 
we  have  this  day  laid  in  the  tomb  —  well  that  he  lies  where  he 
will  never  learn  what  you  are  now  to  hear !  Look,  my  fother, 
the  light  which  I  bear  grows  short  and  pale,  a  few  minutes  will 
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extingauh  it;  but  before  it  expires,  the  bidtwus  tale  ...11  he 
tdd  Father,  I  un  — •  coward!  It  i»  aaid  at  la8t»  and  the 
secret  of  my  disgrace  is  in  keeping  of  another ! ' 

The  young  nuui  sunk  back  in  a  species  of  svnoope,  produceil 
b¥  the  agony  of  his  mind  as  he  made  the  fatal  commuuici  tion. 
TTie  glover,  moved  as  well  by  fear  as  by  compassion,  apiilied 
himself  to  recall  him  to  life,  and  succeeded  in  doing  so,  hut  not 
in  restoring  him  to  composure.  He  bid  his  face  with  his 
hands,  and  his  tears  flowed  plentifully  and  bitterly. 

•For  Our  Lady's  sake,  be  composed,  said  the  old  man,  'ami 
recall  the  vile  word  1  I  know  you  better  than  yourself :  you 
are  no  coward,  but  only  too  young  aiid  inexperienced,  ay,  and 
somewhat  too  miick  of  &ncy,  to  nave  the  steady  valour  of  a 
bearded  man.  I  would  hear  no  other  man  say  that  ol  yoa, 
Gonaohar,  without  giving  him  the  lie.  You  are  no  coward ;  I 
have  seen  high  sparks  of  spirit  fly  from  you  even  on  slight 
enoogh  provocation.' 

'High  sparks  of  pride  and  passion!'  said  the  unfortunate 
youth ;  '  but  when  saw  vou  them  supported  by  the  resolution 
that  should  have  backea  them  t  The  sparks  vou  speak  of  fell 
on  my  dastardly  heart  as  on  a  piece  of  ice  which  could  catch 
fire  from  nothing :  if  my  offended  pride  urged  me  to  strike,  my 
weakness  of  mind  prompted  me  the  next  moment  to  fly.' 

'Want  of  habit,'  said  Simon;  'it  is  by  clambering  over 
walls  that  youths  learn  to  scale  precipices.  Begin  with  slight 
fends :  exercise  daily  the  arms  of  your  country  in  tourney  with 
your  followers.' 

•And  what  leisure  is  there  for  this?'  exclaimed  tho  young 
chie^  starting  as  if  something  horrid  had  occurred  to  his  imagina- 
tion. '  How  many  days  are  there  betwixt  this  hour  and  I'alui 
Sunday,  and  what  is  to  chance  then?  A  list  inclosed,  from 
which  no  man  can  stir,  more  than  the  poor  bear  who  is  chained 
to  his  stake.  Sixty  living  men,  the  best  and  fiercest  —  one  alone 
excepted !  —  which  Albyn  can  send  down  from  her  mountaitis,  all 
athirst  for  each  other's  blood,  while  a  king  and  his  nobles,  and 
shouting  thousands  besides,  attend,  as  at  a  theatre,  to  eii'ii.urage 
their  demoniac  fury !  Blows  clang,  and  blood  flowi,  thicker, 
fiwter,  redder ;  they  rush  on  each  other  like  madmen,  they  tear 
each  other  like  wild  beasts  ;  the  wounded  are  trodden  to  death 
amid  the  feet  of  their  companions !  Blood  ebbt,,  arms  liecome 
weak ;  but  there  must  be  no  parley,  no  truce,  no  interruption, 
while  any  of  the  maimed  wretches  remain  alive !  Here  is  no 
crouching  behind  battlements,  no  fighting  with  missile  weaponii : 
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all  is  hand  ^o  hand,  till  Lands  can  no  looser  be  raised  to 
luuntain  thi  ghastly  conflict !  If  such  a  fieltfis  so  horrible  in 
idea,  what  think  yoa  it  will  be  in  reality  f ' 

The  glover  remained  silent 

'  1 8ay  again,  what  think  yoa  1 ' 

'I  can  only  pity  you,  Conaohar,'  said  Simon.  '  It  is  hard  to 
be  the  descendant  of  a  lofty  line  —  the  son  of  a  noble  &ther  — 
the  leader  by  birth  of  a  gallant  array,  and  yet  to  want,  or 
think  you  want,  for  still  I  trust  the  fault  lies  much  in  a  quick 
fiwey,  that  over-estimates  danger  —  to  want  that  dogged  quality 
which  is  possessed  bv  every  game-cock  that  is  worm  a  handful 
of  corn,  every  houna  that  is  worth  a  mess  of  offiiU.  But  how 
chanced  it  tnat,  with  such  a  consciousness  of  inability  to  fight 
in  this  battle,  yon  proffered  even  now  to  share  your  chie^m 
with  my  daughter  t  Your  power  must  depend  on  your  fighting 
this  combat,  and  in  that  Catharine  cannot  help  you.' 

'  You  mistake,  old  man,'  replied  Eachin  :  '  were  Catharine  to 
look  kindly  on  the  earnest  love  I  bear  her,  it  would  carry  me 
against  the  front  of  the  enemies  with  the  mettle  of  a  war-horse. 
Overwhelming  as  my  sense  of  weakness  is,  the  feeling  that 
Catharine  looked  on  would  give  me  strength.  Say  yet  —  oh, 
say  yet  —  9he  shall  be  mine  if  we  ^in  the  combat,  and  not  the 
Gow  Chrom  himself,  whose  heart  is  of  a  piece  with  his  anvil, 
ever  went  to  battle  so  light  as  I  shall  do !  One  strong  passion 
is  conquered  bv  another. 

'This  is  folly,  Conachar.  Cannot  the  recollections  of  your 
interest,  your  honour,  your  kindred,  do  as  much  to  stir  your 
courage  as  the  thoughts  of  a  brent-browed  lass  1  Fie  upon 
you,  man ! ' 

'  You  tell  me  but  what  I  have  told  myself,  but  it  is  in  vain,' 
replied  Eachin,  with  a  sigh.  '  It  is  only  whilst  the  timid  stag 
is  paired  with  the  doe  that  he  is  desperate  and  dangerous.  Be 
it  from  constitution  ;  be  it,  as  our  Highland  cailliachs  will  say, 
from  the  milk  of  the  white  doe  ;  be  it  from  my  peaceful  edu- 
cation and  the  experience  of  your  strict  restraint ;  be  it,  as 
you  think,  from  an  over-heated  fancy,  which  paints  danger  yet 
more  dangerous  and  ghastly  than  it  is  in  reality,  I  cannot  tell. 
But  I  know  my  failing,  and  —  yes,  it  must  be  said !  —  so  sorely 
dread  that  I  cannot  conquer  it,  that,  could  I  have  your  consent 
to  my  wishes  on  such  terms,  I  would  even  here  make  a  pause, 
renounce  the  rank  I  have  assumed,  and  retire  into  humble 
life.' 

'  What,  turn  glover  at  last,  Conachar  ? '  said  Simon.     '  This 
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b«»ti  the  legend  of  St  Criapin.    Nay  —  n»y,  your  hand  wat  not 
nuned  for  that :  you  ahall  spoil  me  no  more  doe-skinH.' 

'  Jest  not,'  said  Eachin,  '  I  am  serious.  If  I  cannot  labour  I 
will  bring  wealUi  enough  to  live  without  it  They  will  proclaim 
me  recreant  with  horn  and  war  pipe.  Let  ♦Hem  do  so.  Catharine 
will  love  me  the  better  that  I  have  preferred  the  paths  of  peace 
to  those  of  bloodshed,  and  PatW  Clement  shall  teach  us  to  pity 
and  forgive  the  world,  which  will  load  us  with  reproaches  that 
wound  not  I  shall  be  the  happiest  of  men ;  Catharine  will 
emo^  all  that  unbounded  affectaon  can  confer  upon  her,  and 
will  oe  freed  horn  apprehension  of  the  sishts  and  sounds  of 
horror  which  your  ill-assorted  match  would  have  prejwred  for 
her  :  and  you,  &ther  Olover,  shall  occupy  your  chimney -comer 
the  happiest  and  most  honoured  man  that  ever '  ' 

•Hold,  Eachin  — I  prithee,  hold,'  said  the  glover;  'the  f 
light,  with  which  this  discourse  must  terminate,  bums  very 
low,  and  Iwould  speak  a  word  in  my  turn,  and  plain  dealing 
u  best  Though  it  may  vex,  or  perhaps  enrage,  you,  let  me 
end  uiese  visions  by  Hayins  at  once  —  Catharine  can  never  be 
yours.  A  glove  is  the  emblem  of  fiiith,  and  a  man  of  my  craft 
should  therefore  less  than  any  other  break  his  own.  Catharine  s 
hand  is  promised  —  promised  to  a  man  whom  you  may  hate, 
but  whom  you  must  honour  —  tr.  Heniy  the  arjourer.  The 
"»»j»f»  ia  fitting  by  degree,  agreeable  *^  their  mutual  wishes, 
and  I  have  given  my  promise.  It  is  beet  to  be  plain  at  once; 
resent  my  refusal  as  you  will  —  I  am  wholly  in  your  power, 
But  notlung  shall  n«ke  me  hroak  my  word. 

The  glover  spok*  .  .e  decidedly,  because  he  was  aware  from 
experience  that  the  very  irritable  disposition  of  his  former  ap- 
prentice yielded  in  most  oases  to  stem  and  decided  resolution. 
Yet,  recollecting  where  he  was,  it  wae  with  some  feelings  of  fear 
that  he  saw  the  djring  flame  leap  up  and  spread  a  flash  of  light 
on  the  visage  of  ^hin,  which  seemed  pale  as  the  grave,  while 
his  eye  rolled  like  that  of  a  maniac  in  his  fever  fit  The  light 
instantly  sunk  down  and  died,  and  Simon  felt  a  momentary  terror 
lest  he  should  have  to  dispute  for  his  life  with  tha  youth,  whom 
he  knew  to  be  capable  of  violent  actions  when  highly  excited, 
however  short  a  period  his  nature  could  support  the  measures 
which  his  passion  commenced.  He  was  rdieved  by  the  voice 
of  Eachin,  who  muttered  in  a  hoarse  and  altered  tone  — 

'  Let  what  we  have  spoken  this  night  rest  in  silence  for 
ever.  If  thou  bring'st  it  to  light,  thou  wert  better  dig  thine 
own  grave.' 
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Thas  apeAkiog,  the  door  of  th«  hut  opened,  admitting  a 
gleam  of  moonabtne.  The  form  of  the  retiring  chief  crossed  it 
for  an  initent,  dw  hordle  was  then  closed,  and  the  shieling 
toft  in  darkneM.  ... 

Simon  Qlorer  felt  relieved  when  a  conversation  fitanght  with 
oifence  and  dMiger  was  tbos  peaceably  terminated.  But  he 
lemsined  deeply  affected  bv  the  condition  of  Hector  Maolao, 
whom  be  had  himself  brea  up. 

*The  poor  child,'  a>id  he,  'to  be  called  up  to  *  J>|>m  <>' 
eminence,  only  to  be  hurled  from  it  with  contempt  I  What  he 
told  me  I  puftly  knew,  having  often  remarked  that  Conaohar 
was  more  prone  to  quarrel  than  to  fight.  But  this  overpowering 
£uiit-heartednes8,  which  neither  shame  nor  necessity  can  over- 
come, I,  Uiough  no  Sir  William  Wallace,  cannot  conceive.  And 
to  prqxMe  bmaelf  for  a  husband  to  mv  daughter,  as  if  a  bride 
were  to  find  courage  for  herself  and  the  bridegroom  !  No  —  no, 
Catharine  must  wed  a  man  to  whom  she  may  say,  "Husband, 
spare  your  enemy " ;  not  one  in  whose  behalf  she  must  cry, 
"Generous  enemy,  spare  my  husband.'" 

Tired  out  with  these  reflections,  the  old  man  at  length  fell 
asleep.  In  the  morning  he  was  awakened  by  his  friend  the 
Booshalloch,  who,  with  something  of  a  blank  visage,  proposed 
to  him  to  return  to  his  abode  on  the  meadow  at  ue  Ballouxh. 
He  apologised  that  the  chief  could  not  see  Simon  Glover  that 
monung,  oeing  busied  with  things  about  the  expected  combat ; 
and  that  Eaohm  Maclm  tJiought  the  residence  at  the  Ballough 
would  be  safest  for  Simon  Qlover's  health,  and  had  given 
charge  that  every  care  should  be  taken  for  his  protection  and 
accommodation. 

Niel  Booshalloch  dilated  on  vbese  circumstances,  to  gloss 
over  the  neglect  implied  in  the  c^^iefs  dismissing  his  visitor 
without  a  particular  audience. 

'  His  fiither  knew  better,'  said  the  herdsman.  '  But  where 
should  he  have  learned  manners,  poor  thing,  and  bred  up  among 
your  Perth  burghers,  who,  excepting  yourself,  neighbour  Glover, 
who  speak  Gaehc  as  well  as  I  do,  are  a  race  incajpable  of  civility  ? ' 

Simon  Glover,  it  may  be  well  believed,  felt  none  of  the 
want  of  respeoo  which  ms  friend  resented  ou  his  account  On 
the  contrary,  he  greatly  preferred  the  quiet  residence  of  the 
good  herdsman  to  the  tumultuous  hospitality  of  the  daily 
festival  of  the  chief,  even  if  there  bad  not  just  passed  an 
interview  with  E^hin  upon  a  subject  which  it  would  be  most 
painful  to  revive. 
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To  the  BaUoagh,  therefore,  he   quietly  retreated   whpro 
could  he  have  been  secure  of  Catharine's  safety.  h^S..™  !  ^ 
spent  pleasantly  enourfL    His  amusemenTwM  ^TZ  Z 
lake  m  a  httle  skiff  wlich  a  Highland  boy  niana3  Jil  T 
old  man  angled    He  fr^uently  huided  on  S^Stle  i  L S 
where  he  mused  over  the  tomb  of  his  old  friend  Gi  cS 
Mwlan,  and  made  friends  with  the  monks,  presenting  tj'e  S 
with  gloves  of  marten's  for.  and  the  superior  officeKhS 
of  them  a  pair  made  from  the  skin  oftixe  wildcat     Ue  ^f 
ting  and  stitcb-'ng  of  these  little  presents  served  to  beg  L  the 
time  after  sunset,  while  the  family  of  the  herdsman  crow.W 
around,  admiring  his  address,  and  listening  to  the  tales  S 
ZSuT  '^"  "^^  '""'^  ^  BkilJ^paSs  ^ay*tle:;J 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  cautious  glover  avoidpH  tho 
conversation  of  Father  Clement,  whom  he  e^^Lsly  consd 
ered  as  rather  the  author  of  his  misfortunes  than  the  3 
tess  sharer  of  them  « I  will  not,'  he  thought,  ^o  plLt  t 
fencies,  lose  the  good-will  of  these  kind  moni  whicKav  t 
one  day  useful  to  me.  I  have  suffered  enou^  b/£  pr^h 
ments  already  I  trow.  Little  the  wiser  and  much  the  Zrer 
have  they  made  me  No-no,  Catharine  and  Clemenrrv 
think  as  they  will ;  but  I  will  take  the  first  opCun  tv  to 
sneak  back  hke  a  rated  hound  at  the  call  of  his  master  Lb^ 
mit  to  a  plentifol  course  of  haireloth  and  ^iLrd  disbS 
a  lusty  mulct,  and  become  whole  with  the  chuSla  ,  ' 

More  than  a  fortnight  had  passed  since  the  gKe    had 
amved  at  ROlough,  and  he  be^  to  wonder  that  le  had  n^ 

iZtT  °^  ^^i\*"?^  '''  °^  ?«'^'y  Wy^^l.  to  whom  be  CO, 
eluded  the  provost  Imd  commun  cate/  the  phui  and  place  of  Ss 

h^  K-r  *  ^  *'5"°*7'  ^"  ,««5count  of  various  feuds  with  the 
inhabitants,  and  with  Eachin  himself,  while  bearing  the  name 
of  Conachar;  but  yet  the  glover  thought  Henry  might  C 

of  tb«  v^'  "^  ''°^  '^'"l*  °^««^«'  ^'  *  token,  by  L'Z 
l,i  .?H  T  1?"^''  1?°  P«f?  ^"^^  '«^««d  between  the 
Z.^rf  ?i  f  headquarters  of  the  Clan  ©lele,  in  or.ler  to 
^S^  f  v'^u  °^  *^  ""pending  combat,  the  march  of  the 
parties  to  Perth,   and  other  particulars   requiring   previous 

^a™  Sunday  was  fest  approaching. 

.von  t!^  *  *"^®  '"'^  *^"'  creeping  on,  the  exiled  glover  had  not 
even  once  set  eyes  upon  his  former  apprentice.    T'he  care  that 
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was  taken  to  attend  to  his  wants  and  convenience  in  every 
respect  showed  that  he  was  not  forgotten ;  but  yet^  when  he 
heard  the  chieftain's  horn  ringing  through  the  woods,  he  usually 
made.it  a  point  to  choose  his  walk  in  a  different  direction.  One 
morning,  however,  he  found  himself  unexpectedly  in  Eachin's 
close  neighbourhood,  with  scarce  leisure  to  avoid  him,  and  thus 


As  Simon  strolled  pensively  through  a  little  silvan  glade, 
surrounded  on  either  side  with  tall  forest  trees,  mixed  with 
underwood,  a  white  doe  broke  from  the  thicket,  closely  pur- 
sued by  two  deer  greyhounds,  one  of  which  griped  her  haunch, 
the  other  her  throat,  and  pulled  her  down  within  half  a  furlong 
of  the  glover,  who  was  something  startled  at  the  suddeimess  of 
the  incident  The  near  and  piercing  blast  of  a  horn,  and  the 
baying  of  a  slowhound,  made  Simon  aware  that  the  hunters 
were  close  behind,  and  on  the  trace  of  the  deer.  Hallooing 
and  the  sound  of  men  running  through  the  copse  were  heard 
close  at  hand.  A  moment's  recollection  would  have  satisfied 
Sinon  that  his  best  way  was  to  stand  fast,  or  retire  slowly,  and 
leave  it  to  Eachin  to  acknowledge  his  presence  or  not,  as  he 
should  see  cause.  But  his  desire  of  shunning  the  young  man 
had  grown  into  a  kind  of  instinct,  and  in  the  alarm  of  finding 
him  so  near,  Simon  hid  himself  in  a  bush  of  hazels  mixed  with 
holly,  which  altogether  concealed  him.  He  had  hardly  done 
80  ere  Eachin,  rosy  with  exercise,  dashed  from  the  thicket  into 
the  open  glade,  accompanied  by  his  foster-father,  Torquil  of  the 
()ak.  The  latter,  with  equal  strength  and  address,  turned 
the  struggling  hind  on  her  back,  and  holding  her  fore  feet  in 
his  right  hand,  while  he  knelt  on  her  body,  offered  his  skene 
with  the  left  to  the  young  chief,  that  he  might  cut  the  animal's 
throat. 

'It  may  not  be,  Torquil ;  do  thine  office,  and  take  the  assay 
thyself.    I  must  not  kill  the  likeneas  of  my  foster-mother.' 

This  was  spoken  with  a  melancholy  smile,  while  a  tear  at  the 
same  time  stood  in  the  speaker's  eye.  Torquil  stared  at  his 
young  chief  for  an  instant,  then  drew  his  sharp  wood-knife 
acro.ss  the  creature's  throat  with  a  cut  so  swift  and  steady  that 
the  weapon  reached  the  back-bone.  Then  rising  on  his  feet, 
and  again  fixing  a  long  piercing  look  on  his  chief,  he  said  — 
As  much  as  I  have  done  to  that  hind  would  I  do  to  any  living 
man  whose  ears  could  have  heard  my  dault  (foster-son)  so 
much  as  name  a  white  doe,  and  couple  the  word  with  Hector's 
name ! 
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^^  ?™J?m  ^^  °°  "**°°  ^*''®  *°  ^®®P  liimself  concealed  this 
speeoh  of  Toraail  fiimighed  him  with  a  pressing  one. 

•.*,^*,?*°^°*  "*  concealed,  &tber  Torquil,'  said  Eachin  'It 
will  all  out  to  the  broad  day.' 

•  What  will  out  ?  what  will  to  broad  day  1 '  asked  Torqiiil  in 
surprise. 

'It  is  the  fetal  secret,'  thought  Simon;  'and  now,  if  this 
huge  privy  councilloi  cannot  keep  silence,  I  shall  be  made 
answCTable,  I  suppose,  ibr  Eachin's  disgrace  having  been  blow 
abroad. 

Thinking  thus  anxiously,  he  availed  himself  at  the  same 
tune  of  his  position  to  see  as  much  as  he  could  of  what  passed 
between  the  afflicted  chieftain  and  his  confidant,  impelfed  by 
that  spirit  of  curiosity  which  prompts  us  in  the  mt)st  momen- 
tous, as  well  as  the  most  trivial,  occasions  of  life,  and  which  is 
sometimes  found  to  exist  in  company  with  great  personal  fear. 

As  Torquil    listened  to  what  Eachin    conimunieited,  the 
young  man  sank  into  his  arms,  and,  supporting  hiiu,  eJf  on  his 
uioulder,  concluded  his  confession  by  a  whisper  ii;  o  his  ear. 
Torquil  seemed  to  listen  with  such  amazement  as  to  make  him 
mcapable  of  crediting  his  ears.     As  if  to  be  certain  that  it  was 
Eachin  who  spoke,  he  gradually  roused  the  youth  from  his 
reclming  jwsture,  and,  holding  him  up  in  some  mea.snre  by  a 
grasp  on  his  shoulder,  fixed  on  him  an  eye  that  seemed  enlarged, 
and  at  the  samo  time  turned  to  stone,  by  the  marvels  he  listened 
to.    And  so  wild  waxed  the  old  man's  visage  after  be  had  heard 
the  murmured  communication,  that  Simon  Glover  apprehended 
he  would  cast  the  vouth  from  him  as  a  dishonoured  thing,  in 
which  case  he  might  have  lighted  among  the  very  copse  in 
which  he  lay  concealed,  and  occasioned  his  discovery  in  a  man 
ner  equally  painful  and  dangerous.     But  the  passions  of  Torquil, 
who  entertained  for  his  foster-child  even  a  double  portion  of 
that  passionate  fondness  which  always  attends  that  connexion 
in  the  Highlands,  took  a  difierent  turn. 

'  I  believe  it  not,'  he  exclaimed ;  'it  is  false  of  tlr  fithers 
child,  false  of  thy  mother's  son,  falsest  of  my  danlt  I  1  offer 
my  gage  to  heaven  and  hell,  and  will  maintain  the  combat  with 
him  that  shall  call  it  true  !  Thou  hast  been  spellbound  by  an 
evil  eye,  mv  darling,  and  the  fainting  which  you  mil  cowardice 
IS  the  work  of  magic.  I  remember  the  bat  that  struck  the 
torch  out  on  the  ho  r  that  thou  wert  bom  —  that  hour  of  grief 
nnd  of  joy.  Cheer  up,  my  beloved !  Thou  shalt  with  me  to 
lona,  and  the  good  St.   Columbus,  with  the  whole  choir  of 
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blessed  saints  and  angels,  who  ever  &Toared  thy  race,  shall 
tike  from  thee  the  heart  of  the  white  doe  and  return  that 
which  they  have  stolen  irom  thee.' 

Eachin  listened,  with  a  look  as  if  he  would  &in  have  believed 
the  words  of  the  comforter. 

'  But,  Torquil,'  he  said,  '  supposing  this  might  avail  us,  the 
&tal  day  approaches,  and  if  1  go  to  the  lists,  I  dread  me  we 
shall  be  shamed.' 

'  It  cannot  be  —  it  shall  not ! '  said  Torq^uil.  '  Hell  shall  not 
prevail  so  fer :  we  will  steep  thy  sword  in  holy  water,  place 
vervain,  St.  John's-wort,  and  rowan-tree  in  thy  crest  We  will 
surround  thee,  I  and  thy  eight  brethren  :  thou  shalt  be  safe  as 
in  a  castle.' 

Again  the  youth  helplessly  muttered  something,  which,  from 
the  dejected  tone  in  which  it  ^as  spoken,  .  'mon  could  not 
understand,  while  Torquil's  deep  tones  in  rep.^  fell  fall  and 
distinct  upon  his  eiir. 

'  Yes,  there  may  be  a  chance  of  withdrawing  thee  from  the 
conflict.  Thou  art  the  youngest  who  is  to  draw  blade.  Now, 
hear  me,  and  thou  shalt  know  what  it  is  to  have  a  foster- 
father's  love,  and  how  far  it  exceeds  the  love  even  of  kins- 
men. The  youngest  on  the  indenture  of  the  Clan  Chattan  is 
Ferquhard  Day.  His  father  slew  mine,  and  the  red  blood  is 
seething  hot  between  us  ;  1  looked  to  Palm  Sunday  as  the  term 
that  should  cool  it.  But  mark  !  Thou  wouldst  have  thought 
that  the  blood  in  the  veins  of  this  Ferquhard  Day  and  in  mine 
would  not  have  mingled  had  they  been  put  into  the  same  vessel, 
yet  hath  he  cast  the  eyes  of  his  love  upon  my  only  daughter 
Eva,  the  fairest  of  our  maidens.  Think  with  what  feelings  1 
heard  the  news.  It  was  as  if  a  wolf  from  the  skirts  of  Farragon 
had  said,  "Give  me  thy  child  in  wedlock,  Torquil."  My  child 
thought  not  thus :  she  loves  Pei  juhard,  and  weeps  away  her 
colour  and  strength  in  dread  of  the  approaching  oattle.  Let 
her  give  him  but  a  sign  of  favour,  and  well  I  know  he  will 
forget  kith  and  kin,  forsake  the  field,  and  fly  with  her  to  the 
desert' 

'  He,  the  youngest  of  the  champions  of  Clan  Chattan,  being 
absent,  I,  the  youngest  of  the  Clan  Quhele,  may  be  excused 
from  combat,'  said  Eachin,  blushing  at  the  mean  chance  of 
safety  thus  opened  to  him. 

'See  now,  my  chief,'  said  Torquil,  'and  judge  my  thoughts 
towards  thee  :  others  might  give  thee  their  own  lives  and  that 
of  their  sons  —  I  sacrifice  to  thee  the  honour  of  my  house.' 
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My  faend  -  my  fother,'  repeated  the  chief,  folding  Tornnil 
to  his  bosom,  -what  a  base  wretch  am  I  that  have  a  S 
dastardly  enough  to  avail  myself  of  your  sacrifice ' ' 
'Speak  not  of  that    Green  woods  have  ears.    Let  us  M 

^nd  follTrh^r       °"'  ^^""  ^"'  *^'  ^^^°-    ^'^'  ^'^g' 
The  slowhound.  or  lyme-dog,  luckily  for  Simon,  had  drenched 
his  nose  m  the  blood  of  the  Jeer,  else  he  might  have  found  If 
glovers  la,r  m  the  thicket;  but  its  more  £cute  propert  / 
'  "^^^'^1  •'?'*'  '*  ^^^^^^^^  tranc^uilly  with  the  gazehomids 

When  the  hunters  were  out  ot  sight  and  hearing,  the  glover 
arose,  greatly  reliev^  by  their  departure,  and  began  to  move 
off  in  the  opposite  direction  as  fast  as  his  age  permitted  Hi^ 
firat  reflection  was  on  the  fidelity  of  the  foster-fether 
^  The  wild  mountain  heart  is  faithful  and  true.  Yonder  man 
18  more  like  the  giants  in  romaunts  than  a  man  of  mould  like 
ourselves ;  and  yet  Christians  might  take  an  example  from  him 
™LT.  ^  ^-^i.^-  wn'Ple.contnvance  this,  though,  to  finger  a 
T^^'^r  ??  ^^11  enemies  chequer,  as  if  there  would  not  be 
™enty  of  the  wildcats  ready  to  supply  his  place ' 

Thus  thought  the  glover,  not  aw  :■■.  that  the  strictest  proe- 
iMnations  were  issued,  prohibiting  axiy  of  the  two  contending 
0^  their  friends,  allies,  and  dependants,  from  coming  within 
fifty  miles  of  Perth,  during  a  weeTc  before  and  a  week  after  the 
combat,  which  regulation  was  to  be  enforced  bv  armed  men 

8p  soon  a«  our  friend  Simon  arrived  at  the  habitation  of  the 
herdsman,  he  found  other  news  awaiting  him.  They  were 
brought  by  Father  Clement,  who  came  in  a  pilgrim's  cloak,  or 
dalmatic,  ready  to  commence  his  return  to  the  southward,  and 
desirous  to  take  leave  of  his  companion  in  exile,  or  t.,  accept 
mm  as  a  travelhng  companion. 

'But  what,' said  the  citizen,  'has  so  suddenly  induced  vou 
to  return  within  the  reach  of  danger  V 

'Have  you  not  heard,'  said  Father  Clement,  'that.  March 
and  his  English  aUies  having  retired  into  England  before  the 
Jiarl  of  Douglas,  the  good  earl  has  applied  himself  to  redress  the 
evils  ot  the  commonwealth,  and  hath  written  to  the  court  letters 
desmng  that  the  warrant  for  the  High  Court  of  Commission 
against  heresy  be  withdrawn,  as  a  trouble  to  men's  consciences, 
that  the  nomination  of  Henry  of  Wardlaw  to  be  prelate  of  St 
Andrews  be  referred  to  the  Parliament,  with  sundry  othei 
things  pleasing  to  the  Commons?  Now,  most  of  the  nobles 
that  are  with  the  King  at  Perth,  and  with  them  5<ir  Patrick 
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Oiartens,  your  worthyprovost,  have  declared  for  the  proposals 
of  the  I>0'18'"-  The  puke  of  Albany  hath  agreed  to^E^- 
whether  from  goodwill  or  policy  I  know  not.  The  good  Kin.? 
18  easily  persuaded  to  mild  and  gentle  courses.  And  thus  ail 
the  jaw-teeth  of  the  oppressors  dashed  to  pieces  in  their 
socket.,  and  the  prey  snatched  from  their  ravening  talons. 
K  space"?^  "*"  '  ho^'i^ds,  or  do  you  abi/e  here  a 

Xiei  BoostaUoch  saved  his  friend  the  troublj  of  reply. 

He  had  the  chiefs  authority,'  be  said,  'for  spying  that 
frL^^-'^T^'rt  ?^  *b"l«  °°til  the  champions  went  d?wn  to 
the  battle.  In  this  answer  the  citizen  saw  something  not 
quite  insistent  with  his  own  perfect  freedom  of  volition  ;  but 
he  caredhttle  for  it  at  the  time,  as  it  furnished  a  good  apology 
for  not  travelling  along  with  the  clergjman  ^^^ 

'An  exemplary  man,'  he  said  to  his  friend  Niel  Booshalloch. 
as  soon  as  Father  Clement  had>ken  leave -' a  great  scffi 
and  a  feat  saint  It  is  a  pity  almost  he  is  no  longer  in 
danger  to  be  buraed,  as  his  sermon  at  the  stake  would  convert 
Jousands.    0,  Niel  BooshaUoch.  Father  Clement's  pile  wouS 

^Kntt-^'^f  bTT«.  '^'&\  ""^^  *  ^•"'on  to  all  devout 
Christians!  But  what  would  the  burning  of  a  borrel  ienorant 
burgess  hke  me  serve  ?  Men  oflFer  not  up%ld  gloTlUtherX 
incense  no^  are  beacons  fed  with  undressed  hides.  I  trowf 
Sooth  to  speak  I  ^ve  too  little  learning  and  too  much  fear  to 
get  credit  by  the  affair,  and,  therefore,  fshould,  in  our  ho^eK 
phrase,  have  both  the  scathe  and  the  scorn '  ^ 

'  True  for  you/  answered  the  herdsman. 


CHAPTER  XXX 

WE  must  return  to  the  characters  of  our  dramatic  nar 
rative  whom  we  left  at  Perth,  when  we  accompaniwl 
the  glover  and  his  &ir  daughter  to  Kinfauns,  ^  - 
from  that  hospitable  mansion  traced  the  course  of  Simon  toLoch 
Tay ;  and  the  Prince,  as  the  highest  personage,  claims  our  im- 
mediate attention. 

This  rash  and  inconsiderate  young  man  endured  with  some 
impatience  his  sequestered  residence  with  the  Lord  High 
Con^ble,  with  whose  company,  otherwise  in  every  respect 
satis&otory,  he  became  dissatisfied,  from  no  other  reason  than 
that  he  held  in  some  degree  the  character  of  his  warder.  In- 
censed against  his  uncle  and  displeased  with  his  father,  he 
bngwi,  not  unnaturally,  for  the  society  of  Sir  John  Ramomy, 
on  whom  he  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  throw  himself  for 
amusement,  and,  though  he  would  have  resented  the  imputa- 
tion as  an  insult,  for  guidance  and  direction.  He  therefore 
sent  him  a  summons  to  attend  him,  providing  his  health 
permitted ;  and  directed  him  to  come  by  water  to  a  Httle 

Javilion  in  the  High  Constable's  garden,  which,  like  that  of  Sir 
ohn  s  own  lodgings,  ran  down  to  the  Tay.  In  renewing  an 
mtimwy  so  dangerous,  Rothsay  only  remembered  that  he  had 
been  Sir  John  Ramomy's  munificent  friend ;  while  Sir  Job, 
on  receivmg  the  invitation,  only  recollected,  on  his  part,  the 
capncious  insults  he  had  sustained  from  his  patron,  the  loss  of 
his  hand,  and  the  lightness  with  which  he  had  treated  the 
subject,  and  the  readiness  with  which  Rothsay  had  abandoned 
his  cause  in  the  matter  of  the  bonnet-maker's  slaughter.  He 
laughed  bitterly  when  he  read  the  Prince's  billet 

'Eviot,'  he  said,  'man  a  stout  boat  with  six  trusty  men- 
trusty  men,  mark  me  —  lose  not  a  moment ;  and  bid  Dwining 
instantly  come  hither.  Heaven  smiles  on  us,  my  trusty  friend,' 
he  said  to  the  mediciner.  'I  was  but  beating  my  brains 
how  to  get  access  to  this  fickle  boy,  and  here  he  sends  t« 
invite  me.' 
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'Hem I  I  see  the  matter  very  dearly,'  said  D  iQiag. 
'  Heaven  smiles  on  some  untoward  conseauencei  -  hf  !  bo '  h«  " 

'No  matter,  the  trap  is  ready;  and  it  L  baited.,  too,  n., 
friend,  with  what  would  lure  the  boy  from  a  sanctuary,  though 
a  troop  with  drawn  weapons  waited  him  in  the  churdiyard. 
Yet  is  It  sea.  ^  necessary.  His  own  weariness  of  himself  would 
have  done  the  iob.  Qet  thy  matters  ready  —  tiiou  goest  with 
Write  to  him,  as  I  cannot,  that  we  come  instantly  to 


US. 


He  reads  well,  and 


attend  his  commands,  and  do  it  clerkly 
that  he  owes  to  ma' 

'He  will  be  your  valiancie's  debtor  for  more  knowledge 
before  he  dies  —  he !  he !  he !  But  is  your  bargain  sure  with 
the  Doke  of  Albany  r 

'Enough  to  gratify  my  ambition,  thy  avarice,  and  the 
revenge  of  both.  Aboard  —  aboard,  and  speedily;  let  Eviot 
throw  in  a  few  flasks  of  the  choicest  wine,  and  some  cold 
baked  meats.' 

'  But  your  arm,  imr  lord.  Sir  John  T    Does  it  not  pain  you  f ' 

'  The  throbbing  of  my  heart  silences  the  pain  of  my  wound. 
It  beats  as  it  would  burst  my  bosom.' 

'  Heaven  forbid ! '  said  Dwining ;  adding,  in  a  low  voice, 
'It  would  be  a  strange  sight  if  it  should.  I  should  like 
to  dissect  it,  save  that  its  stony  case  would  spoil  my  best 
instruments.' 

In  a  few  minutes  they  were  in  the  boat,  while  a  speedy 
messenger  carried  the  note  to  the  Prince. 

Rothsay  was  seated  with  the  Constable,  after  their  noontide 
repast.  He  was  sullen  and  silent;  and  the  E&tI  had  just 
asked  whether  it  was  his  pleasure  that  the  table  should  be 
cleared,  when  a  note,  delivered  to  the  Prince,  changed  at  once 
his  aspect 

'As  you  will,'  he  said.  '  I  go  to  the  pavilion  in  the  garden 
—  always  with  permission  of  my  Lord  Constable  —  to  receive  my 
late  master  of  the  horse.' 

'  My  lord  ! '  said  Lord  Errol. 

'  Ay,  my  lord ;  must  I  ask  permission  twice  1 ' 

'No,  surely,  my  lord,'  answered  the  Constable;  'but  has 

your  Royal  Highness  recollected  that  Sir  John  Ramomy ' 

^  '  Has  not  the  plague,  I  hope  1 '  replied  the  Duke  of  Rothsay. 
_  Come,  Enrol,  you  would  play  the  surly  turnkey,  but  it  is  not 
in  your  nature  ;  farewell  for  half  an  hour.' 

'A  new  folly!'  said  Errol,  as  the  Prince,  flinging  open  a 
lattice  of  the  ground-parlour  in  which  they  sat,  stept  out  into  the 
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V  to  oaU  back  thAt  vilkun  to  his  counsel, 


wdea —  •»  new  «,»i 
Bat  he  is  in&tuated. 

The  CoMtable  bowed,  and  gave  the  neceseary  orders  so  tUt 

when,  landing  from  hw  barge,  he  entered  the  paviliJn  ^  ' 
«.iAvSl^'"^  my  heart  to  see  your  Highness  under  restraint' 
•TW  3' Tft  *  ''ell-executed  appearance  of  sym  Jh/"^ 
IhatCTief  of  thine  will  ffneve  mine,'  said  the  Prince  'I 
Ma  sure  W  has  Errol.  ania  right  true-hearted  lord  h?is.  1 
♦kS^  r  J"^^«~^«  ^^^^  »?d  something  like  grave  1  iT 
that  he  h^  driven  me  back  to  thee^  thou  reprobate  Zm 

thing  entertaining.     Yet,  ere  we  say  mo^  it  was  foul  S 

due  to  the  feUow  bv  whom  I  had  lost  a  haS;TiS  fo  yo  mv 
knave  makes  a  double  mktaka  He  takes  one  man  for  a,X 
and  instead  of  the  baton  he  uses  the  axa'  ' 

•It  18  well  that  it  went  no  farther.    SmaU  matter  for  th 
W-maker  ;.but     had  never  forgiven  you  had  the  IrL iS 

r^  ^i^®'?,,'*.  °??  ^«  ""^^  "»  Britain-  But  I  hope  thev 
haneed  the  villain  high  enough  V  "  ^  uope  tney 

'  If  thirty  feet  might  serve,^  replied  Ramomy. 
r.Jlrll'''^'^-  °^  ?'°^'  ^'i  ^^*^8ay ;  '  his  wretched  name 
Tp^K  P^"^  ""'T  ^^  °^  ^^^  ^""^  ""^^  *^e  the  new 
the  Sa^?'""^  "'"^  '^^  '^  "^^  ^^  ^°"*  ''^  ''^ 
•AlHvi!  gaUiardise  stirring,  my  lord,'  answered  the  bight. 
riil^^^-fK"^  ^""T^  ^  the  motions  of  the  Black  Douglas,  who 
nm  t^  'h""*"*^  chosen  men  to  put  us  all  to  righ  s,  a. 
rf  he  were  bound  for  another  Otterbum.  It  is  sai<l  he  is  to 
to  heutenant  again.    It  is  certam  many  have  declared  for  his 

'It  is  tim^  then,  my  feet  were  free,'  said  Rothsay,  'other- 
fij!  ™*^  ^^  *  ^^^^  warder  than  ErroL' 
Ah,  mv  lord !  were  vou  once  away  from  this  place,  you 
might  make  as  bold  a  head  as  Douglas.' 


W 
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'Ramomy/  Mid  the  Prince,  ^vely,  'I  have  but  a  oonftued 
remembrMioe  of  your  once  having  prqxMed  wmething  horrible 
to  me.  iJeware  of  such  counsel.  I  would  be  free  —  I  would 
have  my  person  at  my  own  disposal;  but  I  will  never  levy 
ann8  against  my  fcther,  nor  those  it  pleases  him  to  trust' 

'It  was  only  for  your  Royal  Highness's  personal  freedom 
that  I  was  presuming  to  speak,'  answered  Ramomy.  '  Were  I 
in  your  Grace  s  place,  I  would  get  me  into  that  good  boat  which 
hovers  on  the  Tay,  and  drop  quietly  down  to  Fife,  where  you 
have  many  friend^  and  make  free  to  take  possession  of  Falk- 
land. It  IS  a  royal  castle ;  and  though  the  King  has  bestowed 
It  in  ^ft  on  your  uncle,  yet  surely,  even  if  the  grant  were 
not  subject  to  challenge,  your  Grace  might  make  free  with 
the  residence  of  so  near  a  relative.' 

'He  hath  made  free  with  mine,'  said  the  Duke,  'as  the 
stewartry  of  Renfrew  can  telL  But  stay,  Ramomy— hold; 
did  I  not  hear  Errol  say  that  the  Lady  Manory  Douglas,  whom 
they  call  Duchess  of  Rothsay  is  at  Falkland  t  I  would  neither 
dwell  with  that  lady  nor  insult  her  by  dislodging  her ' 

'The  lady  was  there,  my  lord,'  replied  Ramomy;  'but  I 
have  sure  advice  that  she  is  gone  to  meet  her  fether' 

'Ha!  to  animate  the  Douglas  against  met  or  perhaps  to 
beg  him  to  spare  me,  providing  I  come  on  my  knees  t6  her 
bed,  as  piknms  say  the  emirs  and  amirals  upon  whom  a 
baracen  soldan  bestows  a  daughter  in  marriage  are  bound  to 
do  (  Kamomy,  I  will  act  by  the  Douglas's  own  saying  "  It  is 
better  to  hear  the  lark  sing  than  the  mouse  squeak."^'  I  will 
keep  l)oth  foot  and  hand  from  fetters.' 

'No  place  fitter  than  Falkland,'  replied  Ramomy.  ' I  have 
enough  of  g«>od  yeomen  to  keep  the  place ;  and  should  your 

SSri^  *^  *  "*^®  ^^^^  *^®  ^  "*  ^^^ 

'You  speak  well.  But  we  shall  die  of  gloom  yonder.  Neither 
mirth,  music,  nor  inaidens  —  ha ! '  said  the  heedless  Prince. 
T)Jf  t  T®*  °oble  Duke;  but,  though  the  Lady  Marjory 
Douglas  be  departed,  hke  an  errant  dame  in  romance,  to  im- 
plore succour  of  her  doughty  sire,  there  is,  I  may  say,  a  lovelier, 
lam  sure  a  younger,  maiden,  either  presently  at  Falkland  or 
who  mil  soon  be  on  the  road  thither.  Your  Highness  has  not 
forgotten  the  Fair  Maid  of  Perth  V  "««  not 

' Forget  the  prettiest  wench  in  Scotland!    No— any  more 

up  ln?o''rUfledpUce8'*  '"'^  "^"^  *"  ''**'*  '*"«  '"'•«''*  t""*"  «»»"»  themselves 
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than  thoQ  hast  forgotten  the  hand  that  thou  had«t  in  tl,. 
Curfew  Street  onslaught  on  St  Valentbe's  Eva' 

'The  hand  that  I  kad/  Your  Highness  would  say,  the  hand 
toat  I  lost  As  certain  as  I  shaU  never  regain  it,  Catharine 
Glover  is,  or  wiU  soon  be,  at  Falkland.  I  will  not  Hatter  your 
Highness  by  saying  she  expects  to  meet  yon;  in  truth  she 
m^rases  to  place  herself  under  the  protection  of  tuo  Lady 

•The  little  Waitress,'  said  the  Prince -'she  too  to  turn 
against  met    She  deserves  punishment  Ramomy.' 

•I  trust  your  Grace  will  make  her  penance  a  gentle  one." 
replied  the  knight  ^ 

'Faith,  I  would  have  been  her  father  confessor  lonir  ago  but 
I  have  ever  found  her  coy.'  ' 

'Opportunity  was  lacking,  my  lord,'  replied  Ramomy ;  'and 
timepressee even  now.' 

•  Nay,  I  am  but  too  apt  for  a  frolic ;  but  my  fether ' 

'He  is  personaUy  safe,'  said  Ramomy,  'and  as  uuch  at 
needom  as  ever  he  can  be;  while  your  Highness ' 

'  Must  brook  fetters,  corn  ugal  or  literal  —  f  kno w  it.  Yonder 
comes  Douglas,  with  his  daughter  in  his  hand,  as  haughty  and 
as  harsh-featured  as  himself,  bating  touches  of  age.' 

'And  ^Falkland  sits  in  solitude  the  fairest  wencli  in  Scot 
land,  said  Ramomy.  '  Here  is  penance  and  restraint ;  yonder 
18  joy  and  needom. 

'  Thou  hast  prevailed,  most  sage  counsellor,'  replied  Roth 
«ay ;    but  mark  you,  it  shall  be  the  last  of  my  frolics.' 

'I  trast  so,'  renljed  Ramomy j  'for,  when  at  liberty,  you 
may  make  a  good  accommodation  with  your  royal  father.' 

'  I  will  write  to  him,  Ramomy.  Get  the  writing  materials. 
Wo,  I  cannot  put  my  thoughts  in  words  — do  thou  write.' 

'Your  Royal  Highness  forgets,'  said  Ramomy,  pointinj;  to 
his  mutilated  arm. 

'  Ah  !  that  cursed  hand  of  yours.     What  can  we  do  ? ' 

'So  please  your  Highness,  answered  his  counsellor,  'if  you 
would  use  the  hand  of  the  mediciner,  Dwining  — he  writes  like 
a  clerk.' 

'  Hath  he  a  hint  of  the  circumstances  1  Is  he  possessed  of 
them?' 

'Fully,'  said  Ramomy;  and,  stepping  to  the  window,  he 
called  Dwining  from  the  boat 

He  entered  the  presence  of  the  Prince  of  Scotland,  creeping 
as  if  he  trode  upon  eggs,  with  downcast  eyes,  and  a  frame 
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that  seemed  shrank  up  by  a  senae  of  awe  prodaoed  by  the 

oocasioD. 

'There,  fellow,  are  writing-materiak  I  will  make  trial  of 
you ;  thou  know'st  the  case  —  place  my  conduct  to  my  fiither  in 
»&ir  li^ht' 

Dwinmg  sat  down,  and  in  a  few  minutes  wrote  a  letter, 
which  be  oanded  to  Sir  John  Ramomy. 

'Why,  the  devil  has  aided  thee,  Dwning,'  said  the  knight. 
'Listen,  my  dear  lord.  "Respected  father  and  liege  sovereign 
—Know  that  important  considerations  induce  me  to  take  my 
departure  from  this  your  court,  purposing  to  make  my  abode 
at  Falkland,  both  as  the  seat  of  my  dearest  uncle  Albanv,  with 
whom  I  know  your  Majesty  would  desire  me  to  use  aUfiunil- 
iarity,  and  as  the  residence  of  one  from  whom  I  have  been  too 
long  estranged,  and  with  whom  I  haste  to  exchange  vows  of 
the  closest  affection  from  henceforward,'" 

The  Duke  of  Rothsay  and  Ramorny  laughed  aloud;  and 
the  physician,  who  had  listened  to  his  own  scroll  as  if  it  were 
a  sentence  of  death,  encouraged  by  their  applause,  raised  his 
eyes,  uttered  fiuntly  his  chuckling  note  of  •  He !  he ! '  and  was 
again  grave  and  silent,  as  if  afraid  he  had  transgressed  the 
bounds  of  reverent  respect. 

•  Admirable ! '  said  the  Prince  — '  admirable !  The  old  man 
will  apply  all  this  to  the  Duchess,  as  they  call  her,  of  Rothsay. 
Dwinmg,  thou  shouldst  be  a  secretin  to  his  Holiness  the  Pope, 
who  sometimes,  it  is  said,  wants  a  scribe  that  can  make  one 
word  record  two  meanings.  I  will  subscribe  it,  and  have  tho 
praise  of  the  device.' 

'And  now,  my  lord,'  said  Ramomy,  sealing  the  letter  and 
leaving  it  behind,  '  will  you  not  to  boat  1 ' 

'Not  till  my  chamberlain  attends  with  some  clothes  and 
necessaries,  and  ^ou  may  call  my  sewer  also.' 

.'^[y  lord,'  said  Ramomy,  'time  presses,  and  preparation 
will  but  excite  suspicion.  Your  officers  will  follow  with  tho 
mails  to-morrow.  For  to-night,  I  trust  my  poor  service  may 
suffice  to  wait  on  you  at  table  and  chamber. 

'Nay,  this  time  it  is  thou  who  forgets,'  said  the  Prince, 
touching  the  wounded  arm  with  his  walking-rod.  '  Recollect, 
man,  thou  canst  neither  carve  a  capon  nor  tie  a  point  —  a 
goodly  sewer  or  vaet  of  the  mouth  !^ 

.  Ramomy  grinned  with  rage  and  pain ;  for  his  wound,  though 
in  a  way  of  healing,  was  still  highly  sensitive,  and  even  the 
pointing  a  finger  towards  it  made  him  tremble. 
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!  !f ''^  TJ?".'  Highnew  now  be  pleased  to  take  lin*t » » 
•  iNot  tiU  I  take  leave  of  the  CS^SlSk    R„  i. 
not  slip  away,  like  a  thief  from  a  priS?  fiSm  VkI  r  ""''' 
firrol.    Summon  him  hither.'  ^^  """  *'*®  '"^"*  "^i 

ouiX^"*  """'^ '  ""'  ^'^'"-'y'  ••*  -•y  be  dan^eroa.  to 
'To  the  devil  with  danger,  thy  plan,  and  thyself r    r  .    . 

"»J.^"  act  to  Errol  as  becomes  us  both  '     ^  '  '""'^ 

The  Earl  entered,  agreeable  to  the  Prince's  summons 
I  gave  you  this  trouble,  my  lord,'  said  RothZ  wifK  ♦! 

dignified  courtesy  which  he  knew  so^wel   how  Ssul     ' 

thank  jrou  for  your  hospitaUty  and  your  «roL  cmn.T     •'.' 

(^^reSLS^^^^^^^  •!  -t  ,.. 

^^Mean  you  displeasure  against  yourself,  my  loToriit 

to  V^u.'ra.V'**'^**  ^  '^  *^«  ^'  i°<J««-     Good  evening 

Ri^mnll  '^"'i^""'®''**^^  ^°*«  ^*«  ^t  with  Dwinin-  an.l 
^omy,  and.  waitu.g  .^r  no  other  attendance  £vT.  ?,ushe. 
off  the  ye^el.  which  descended  the  Tay  lapS  by  he  S 
anoe  of  sail  and  oar  and  of  the  ebb-tide. 

Told  of  KJn^?  ^^-  •^''"t'"'  ""y  "»*«*«'«.  «hows  the  old 
TnK:  li  ^'"'*»n»'  frowning  above  the  Tay.     Now    tell  me. 

Perth  ouTTth^b:  '^r  r'  i^^i*^  ?«*  ^^e  ^liV  Maid  5 
S^l  ^W  L  >"''''  ''^  y°"'l«'"  bull-headed  provost;  for 
aj^toW  me    It  was  rumou,^    that   she  waf  under'  hia 
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•Truly  she  wm,  my  lord,  with  the  pnipoae  of  being  trans- 
forred  to  the  pateooaM  of  the  Daohen  —  I  mean  of  the  Lady 
Maqorv  of  Doo^flas.  Now  thi.  beetle-headed  provost,  who  is 
•Aer  all  bat  a  pieoe  of  blandenng  yalianoy.  has,  like  moat  such, 
a  letaioei  of  aome  alyneaa  and  cunning,  whom  he  oaea  in  all 
hu  deahnga,  *nd  whoae  suggestions  he  generally  considers  aa 
his  own  ideaa.  Whenever  I  would  possess  myself  of  a  landward 
baron,  I  addrew  myself  to  such  a  confidant,  who,  in  the  present 
cue,  IS  called  Kitt  Henahaw,  an  old  skipper  upon  the  Tay.  and 
who,  having  in  his  tune  sailed  as  iar  as  Campvere,  holds  with 
Sir  Patnck  Chartens  the  respect  due  to  one  who  has  seen 
foreup  countries.  This  his  asent  I  have  made  my  own,  and 
by  bis  m^ns  have  insinuated  various  apologies  in  order  to 
postpone  the  departure  of  Catharine  for  Falldand.' 

'Butto  what^pod  purpose?' 

'1  know  not  if  it  is  wise  to  tell  your  Highness,  lest  you 
should  disapprove  of  my  views.  I  meant  the  officers  of  the 
Comniission  for  inquiry  into  heretical  opinions  should  have 
found  the  Fair  Maid  at  Kmfeuns,  for  our  beauty  is  a  peevish. 
self-willed  swerver  from  the  church;  and  certes,  1  <fcigned 
that  the  knight  should  have  come  in  for  his  share  of  the  fines 
and  confiscations  that  were  about  to  be  inflicted.  The  monks 
were  eager  enough  to  be  at  him,  seeing  he  hath  had  frequent 
disputes  with  them  about  the  salmon-tithe.' 

'But  wherefore  wouldst  thou  have  ruined  the  knight's  for- 

£n    f  beautiful  young  woman  to  the  stake, 

'Pshaw,  my  Lord  Duke  !  monks  never  bum  pretty  maidens. 
An  old  woman  might  have  been  in  some  danger;  and  as  for 
my  Lord  Provoct,  as  they  call  him,  if  they  Had  clipped  off 
some  of  1,3  tat  acres,  it  would  have  been  some  atonement  for 
the  needless  brave  he  put  on  me  in  St.  John's  churcL' 

^  3lethmk8,  John,  it  was  but  a  base  revenge,'  said  Rothsay. 

U  £  J^^°*®°*®**'  ?y  'r*^-,  H«  *^*  <»"»ot  "ght  himself 
by  he  hand  must  u»e  his  head.     Well,  that  chan^  was  over 

1    f».         ^"^^.^  Doughis's  declaring  in  favour  of  tender 
o^uence  ;  and  then,  my  lord,  old  Hensbaw  found  no  further 

to  Thl"%h  TT'"^  ^H  Ir  ^i^  «/  P«^»^  *«  Falkland,  not 
to  share  the  dulness  of  the  Lady  Maijory's  society,  a^  Sir 

Hi  £  ^^*^"!.»pd  she  herself  doth  opVbut  to  kL  youl 
Highness  from  tinng  when  we  return  from  hunting  In  the 

There  was  again  a  long  pause,  in  which  the  Prince  seemed 
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to  muso  deeply.  At  length  he  spoke.  '  Ramomy,  I  have  a 
scmpie  in  this  matter ;  bat  if  I  name  it  to  thee,  the  devil  of 
sophistry,  with  which  thou  art  possessed,  will  argue  it  out  of 
me,  as  it  has  done  many  others.  This  girl  is  the  most  beau- 
tiful, one  excepted,  whom  I  ever  saw  or  knew;  and  I  like  her 
the  more  that  she  bears  some  features  of —  Elizabeth  of  Dunbar 
But  she,  I  mean  Catharine  Glover,  is  contracted,  and  presently 
to  be  wedded,  to  Henry  the  armourer,  a  craftsman  unequalled 
for  skill,  and  a  man-at-arms  yet  unmatched  in  the  barrace.  To 
follow  out  this  intrigue  would  do  a  good  fellow  too  much  wrong ' 

•Your  Highness  will  not  expect  me  to  be  very  solicitous  of 
Henry  Smith's  interest,'  said  Ramomy,  looking  at  his  wounded 
arm. 

'  By  St.  Andrew  with  his  shored  cross,  this  disaster  of  thine 
is  too  much  harped  upon,  John  Ramomy  !  Others  are  content 
with  putting  a  finger  into  every  man's  pie,  but  thou  must 
thrast  in  thy  whole  gory  hand.  It  is  done,  and  cannot  be 
undone;  let  it  be  forgotten.' 

'Nay,  my  lord,  you  allude  to  it  more  firequently  than  I,' 
answered  the  knight—  'in  derision,  it  is  tiue  ;  while  1  —  but  I 
can  be  silent  on  the  subject  if  I  cannot  forget  it' 

'Well,  then,  I  tell  thee  that  I  have  scrapie  about  this 
intrigua  Dost  thou  remember,  when  we  went  in  a  frolic  to 
hear  Father  Clement  preach,  or  rather  to  see  this  fair  heretic, 
that  he  spoke  as  touchingly  as  a  minstrel  about  the  rich  man 
taking  away  the  poor  man's  only  ewe  lambT 

'A  great  matter,  indeed,'  answered  Sir  John,  'that  this 
churl's  wife's  eldest  son  should  be  lathered  by  the  Prince  of 
Scotland !  How  many  earis  would  covet  the  like  fate  for  their 
&ir  countesses  ?  and  how  many  that  have  had  such  good  luck 
sleep  not  a  grain  the  worse  for  itt' 

'And  if  I  might  presume  to  speak,'  said  the  mediciner,  'the 
ancient  laws  of  Scotland  assigned  such  a  privilege  to  e'er)- 
feudal  lord  over  his  female  vassals,  though  lack  of  spirit  and 
love  of  money  hath  made  many  exchange  it  for  gold.' 

'  1  reijiiire  no  argument  to  urge  me  to  be  kind  to  a  pretty 
woman ;  but  this  Catharine  has  been  ever  cold  to  me,'  said  tlie 
Prince. 

'  Nay,  my  lord,'  said  Ramomy,  '  if,  young,  handsome,  and  a 
pnnco,  you  know  not  ho'v  to  make  yourself  acceptable  to  a  fine 
woman,  it  is  not  for  me  to  say  more.' 

'  And  if  it  were  not  far  too  great  audacity  in  me  to  speak 
again,  I  would  say,'  quoth  the  leech,  '  that  all  Perth  knows  that 
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the  Gow  Chrom  never  was  the  maiden's  choice,  but  fairly  forced 
upon  her  by  her  father.  I  know  for  certain  that  she  refused 
him  repeatedly. 

'Nay,  if  thou  canst  assure  us  of  that,  the  case  is  much 
altered,  said  Rothsay.  '  Vulcan  was  a  smith  as  well  as  Harry 
Wynd ;  he  would  needs  wed  Venus,  and  our  chronicles  tell  us 
wh  t  came  of  it.' 

'  T '?"  'i^"*^  '"^y  ^^y  ^®""^  ^'^^  *"d  ^  worshipped,'  said 
Sir  John  iwiLtmy,  'and  success  to  the  gallant  knight  Mars 
•vlr,  gtjes  A-y  .omg  to  her  goddess-ship ! ' 

The  (liscou  se  took  a  gay  and  idle  turn  for  a  few  minutes  • 
L.U  .he  l>uke  of  Rothsay  soon  dropped  it.  'I  have  left,'  he 
said,  '  yonder  air  of  the  prison-house  behmd  me,  and  yet  my 
spirits  scarce  revive.  I  feel  that  drowsy,  not  unpleasing,  yet 
melancholy,  mood  that  comes  over  us  when  exhausted  by  exer- 
cine  or  satiated  with  pleasure.  ISome  music  now,  stealing  on 
the  ear,  yet  not  loud  enough  to  make  us  lift  the  eye,  were  a 
treat  for  the  gods.' 

'Your  Grace  has  but  to  speak  your  wishes,  and  the  nymphs 
of  the  lay  are  as  favourable  as  the  fair  ones  upon  the  shore 
Hark!  it  is  a  lute. 

'A  lute!'  ^id  the  Duke  of  Rothsay,  listening;  'it  is,  and 
rarely  touched.  I  should  remember  that  dying  fall.  Steer 
towards  the  boat  frou  whence  the  music  comes.' 

'It  is  old  Henshaw,'  said  Ramomy,  '  working  up  the  stream 
How,  skipper ! 

The  boatmen  answered  the  hail,  and  drew  up  alongside  of 
the  Pnnce's  barge. 

'Oh,  ho!  my  old  friend!'  said  the  Prince,  recognising  the 
hgure  as  well  as  the  appointments  of  the  French  glee-woman 
Louise.  '  I  think  I  owe  thee  something  for  being  the  means  of 
thy  having  a  fright^  at  least,  upon  St.  Valentine's  Day.  Into 
this  boat  with  thee,  lute,  ouppv  dog,  scrip  and  all ;  I  will  prefer 
thee  to  a  lady  s  service  who  shall  feed  thy  very  cur  on  capons 
and  canary.  *^ 

'I  trust  your  Highness  will  consider 'said  Ramomy. 

1  will  consider  nothing  but  my  pleasure,  John.  Pray,  do 
thou  l>e  so  complying  as  to  consider  it  also.' 

'Is  it  indeed  to  a  lady's  service  you  would  promote  me?' 
said  the  glee-maiden.     'And  where  does  she  dwell?' 

At  l-alkland,'  answered  the  Prince. 

'l)h  I  have  heard  of  that  great  lady  ! '  said  Louise ;  'and  will 
you  indeed  prefer  me  to  your  right  royal  consort's  service  ? ' 
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'I  will,  by  my  honour  —  whenever  I  receive  her  as  such 
Mark  that  reservation,  John,'  said  he  aside  to  Ramomy. 

The  persons  who  were  in  the  boat  caught  up  the  tidings 
and,  concluding  a  reconciliation  was  about  to  take  place  betwix' 
the  royal  couple,  exhorted  Louise  to  profit  by  her  good  fortune 
and  add  herself  to  the  Duchess  of  Rothsay's  train.  Heverai 
offered  her  some  acknowledgment  for  the  exercise  of  her  talents. 

During  this  mimient  of  delay,  Ramomy  whispered  tu  I)«in' 
ing,  '  Make  in,  knave,  with  some  i<bjection.  This  addition  is 
one  too  many.  Rouse  thy  wits,  while  I  speak  a  word  with 
Henshaw.' 

•If  I  might  presume  to  speak,'  said  Dwining,  'as  one  who 

have  made  my  studies  both  in  Spain  and  Arabia,  I  would  say, 

my  lord,  that  the  sickness  has  appeared  in  Edinburgh,  and  that 

there  may  be  risk  in  admitting  this  young  wanderer  into  your 

iighness's  Aricinity.' 

'Ah!  and  what  is  it  to  thee,'  said  Rothsay,  'whether  I 
choose  to  be  poisoned  by  the  pestilence  or  the  'potheear)? 
Must  thou,  too,  needs  thwart  my  humour  ? ' 

While  the  Prince  thus  silenced  the  remonstrances  of  Dwin- 
ing, Sir  John  Ramomy  had  snatched  a  moment  to  learn  from 
Henshaw  that  the  removal  of  the  Duchess  of  Rotlisay  from 
Falkland  was  still  kept  profoundly  secret,  and  that  Catharine 
Glover  would  arrive  there  that  evening  or  the  next  morning,  in 
expectation  of  being  taken  under  the  noble  ladv's  protection. 

The  Duke  of  Rothsay,  deeply  plunged  in  thought,  received 
this  intimation  so  coldly,  that  Ramomy  took  the  liberty  of  re- 
monstrating. 'This,  my  lord,'  he  said,  'is  plapng  the  spoiled 
child  of  fortune.  You  wish  for  liberty ;  it  comes.  You  wish 
for  beauty ;  it  awaits  you,  with  just  so  much  delay  as  to  render 
the  boon  more  precious.  Even  your  slightest  desires  seem  a 
law  to  the  Fates ;  for  you  desire  music  when  it  seems  Tiiost  dis- 
tant, and  the  lute  and  song  are  at  your  hand.  These  tlungs, 
so  sent,  should  be  enjoyed,  else  we  are  but  like  petted  children, 
who  brei  h  and  throw  from  them  the  toys  they  have  wept  them- 
selves siok  for.' 

'To  enjoy  pleasure,  Ramomy,'  said  the  Prince,  'a  man 
should  have  suffered  pain,  as  it  requires  fasting  to  gain  a  good 
appetite.  We,  who  can  have  all  for  a  wish,  little  enjuy  that  all 
wnen  we  have  possessed  it.  Seest  thou  yonder  thick  cloud, 
which  is  about  to  burstto  rain?  It  seems  to  stifle  me  — the 
waters  look  dark  and  lurid  —  the  shores  have  lost  their  beauti- 
ful form ' 
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'My  lord,  forgive  your  servant^'  said  Ramomy.  'You  in- 
dulge a  powerful  imagination,  as  an  unskilful  horseman  permits 
a  fiery  steed  to  rear  until  he  falls  back  on  his  master  and 
crushes  him.  I  pray  you  shake  off  this  lethargy.  Shall  the 
glec-maiden  make  some  music  1 ' 

'  Lot  her ;  but  it  must  be  melancholy :  all  mirth  would  at 
this  moment  jar  on  my  ear.' 

The  maiden  sung  a  melancholy  dirge  in  Norman-French ; 
the  words,  of  which  the  following  is  an  imitation,  were  united' 
to  a  tune  as  dolefiil  as  they  are  themselves :  — 

Yes,  thoa  niayst  s'gh. 

And  look  onoe  more  at  all  around. 

At  stream  and  bank,  and  sky  and  ground. 

Thy  life  its  final  course  has  found. 

And  thou  must  die. 

Yes,  lay  thee  down, 

And  while  thy  struggling  pulses  flutter, 
Bid  the  grey  monk  his  soul-mass  mutter, 
And  the  deep  bell  its  death-tone  utter  — 
Thy  life  is  gone. 

Be  not  afraid. 

'Tig  but  a  pang,  and  then  a  thrill, 
A  fever  fit,  and  then  a  chill,    . 
And  then  an  end  of  human  ill, 
For  thou  art  dead. 

The  Prince  made  no  observation  on  the  music ;  and  the 
maiden,  at  Ramorny's  beck,  went  on  from  time  to  time  with 
her  minstrel  craft,  until  the  evening  sunk  down  into  rain,  first 
'oft  and  gentle,  at  length  in  great  quantities,  and  accompanied 
y  a  cold  wmd.  There  was  neither  cloak  nor  covering  for  the 
rtince,  and  he  sullenly  rejected  that  which  Ramomy  offered. 

'  It  is  not  for  Rothsay  to  wear  your  cast  garments.  Sir  John ; 
this  melted  snow,  which  I  feel  pierce  me  to  the  very  marrow,  I 
am  now  encountering  by  your  fault.  Why  did  you  presume 'to 
put  otr  the  boat  without  my  servants  and  apparel  ?' 

Ramomy  did  not  attempt  an  exculpation  ;  for  he  knew  the 
Prince  was  in  one  of  those  humours,  when  to  enlarge  upon  a 
ffrievance  was  more  pleasing  to  him  than  to  have  his  mouth 
stopped  by  any  reasonable  apologj'.  In  sullen  silence,  or  amid 
iinsiippressed  chiding,  the  boat  arrived  at  the  fishing  village  of 
ISewburgh.  The  party  landed,  and  found  horses  in  readiness, 
which,  indeed,  Ramomy  had  long  since  provided  for  the  occa- 
sion.   Their  quality  underwent  the  Prince's  bitter  sarcasm, 
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expressed  to  Ramorny  sometimes  by  direct  words,  oftener  bv 
bitter  gibes.  At  length  they  were  mounted,  and  rode  on 
through  the  dosing  night  and  the  Ming  rain,  the  Prince  lead 
mg  the  way  with  reckless  haste.  The  glee-maiden,  mouS 
by  his  express  order,  attended  them ;  and  well  for  her  th^ 
accustomed  to  severe  weather,  and  exercise  both  on  foot  and' 
horseback,  she  supported  as  firmly  as  the  men  the  fatij;,ies  , 
tiie  nocturnal  nde.  Ramorny  was  compelled  to  keen  at  tie 
I'nnce  8  rein,  being  under  no  small  anxiety  lest,  in  Lis  way- 
ward fat^  he  might  nde  off  from  him  entirely,  and,  takiiig  refuse 
in  the  house  of  some  loyal  baron,  escape  the  snare  wliicli  was 
spread  for  him.  He  therefore  suffered  inexpressibly  during  the 
nde,  both  m  mind  and  in  body.  ^ 

At  len^h  the  forest  of  Falkl^,nd   received  them,  and  a 
glimpM  of  the  moon  showed  dark  and  huge  tower  au 

apMndwre  of  royalty  itself,  thougn  granted  for  a  season  to  the 
Juke  of  AlbM^jr.  On  a  signal  given  the  drawbridge  fell 
lorches  glared  in  the  courtyard,  menials  attended,  and  the 
l-nnce,  assisted  from  horseback,  was  ushered  into  an  apart 
ment,  where  Ramorny  waited  on  him,  together  with  Dwining 
and  entreated  him  to  take  the  leech's  advice.  The  Duke  of 
Kothsay  repulsed  the  proposal,  haughtily  ordered  his  bed  to  be 
prepared,  and  having  stood  for  some  time  shivering  in  his  dank 
garments  bwide  a  krge  blazing  fire,  he  retired  to  his  apartment 
without  taking  leave  of  any  one. 

'  You  see  the  peevish  humour  of  this  childish  boy,  now,'  said 
Kamomy  to  Dwining;  'can  you  wonder  that  a  servant  who 
has  done  so  much  for  him  as  I  have  should  be  tired  of  such  a 
master  t 

'No,  tnily,'said  Dwining,  'that  and  the  promised  earldom 
ot  Lmdores  would  shake  any  man's  fidelity.  But  shall  we 
commence  with  him  this  evening  ?  He  has,  if  eye  and  cheek 
speak  true,  the  foundation  of  a  fever  within  him,  which  will 
make  our  work  easy,  while  it  will  seem  the  effect  of  nature ' 

It  18  an  opportunity  lost,'  said  Ramorny ;  '  but  we  must 
delay  our  blow  till  he  has  seen  this  beauty,  Catharine  Glover. 
bhe  may  be  hereafter  a  witness  that  she  saw  him  in  good 
Health,  and  master  of  his  own  motions,  a  brief  space  before - 
you  understand  mel' 

Dwining  nodded  assent,  and  added  — 

•There  is  no  time  "lost;  for  there  is  little  dilliculty  in 
blighting  a  flower  exhausted  from  having  been  made  to  bloom 
too  soon. 
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Ah  me  !  in  sooth  he  was  a  shameless  wight, 

Sore  given  to  revel  and  uncodly  glee  : 

Few  earthly  things  found  tavour  in  his  sight. 

Save  concubines  and  carnal  companie. 

And  flaunting  wassailers  of  high  and  low  degree. 

Btbom. 

WITH  the  next  morning  the  humoar  of  the  Duke  of 
Rothsay  was  changed.  He  complained,  indeed,  of 
pain  and  fever,  but  they  rather  seemed  to  stimulate 
than  to  overwhelm  him.  He  was  familiar  with  Ramomy,  and 
though  he  said  nothing  on  the  subject  of  the  preceding  night,  it 
was  plain  he  remembered  what  he  desired  to  obliterate  from  the 
memory  of  his  followers  —  the  ill-humour  he  had  then  displayed. 
He  was  civil  to  every  one,  and  jested  with  Ramomy  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Catharine's  arrival. 

'How  surprised  will  the  pretty  prude  be  a.  seeing  herself  in 
a  family  of  men,  when  she  expectj  to  be  admitted  amongst 
the  hoods  and  pinners  of  Dame  Marjory's  waiting- women ! 
Thou  hast  not  many  of  the  tender  sex  in  thy  household,  I  ts^e 
it,  Ramomy  ? ' 

'Faith,  none  except  the  minstrel  wench,  but  a  household 
drudge  or  two  whom  we  may  not  dispense  with.  By  the  way, 
she  is  anxiously  inquiring  after  the  mistress  your  Highness 
promised  to  prefer  her  to.  Shall  I  dismiss  her,  to  hunt  for  her 
new  mistress  at  leisure  1 ' 

'By  no  means,  she  will  serve  to  amuse  C<itha.lne.  And, 
hark  you,  were  it  not  well  to  receive  that  coy  jillet  with  some- 
thing of  a  mumming  ? ' 

'  How  mean  you,  my  lord  1 ' 

'  Thou  art  dull,  man.  We  will  not  disappoint  her,  since  she 
expects  to  find  the  Duchess  of  Rothsay  :  1  will  be  D-  ^  c  and 
Duchess  in  my  own  person.' 

'  Still  I  do  not  comprehend.' 
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'No  one  so  dull  as  a  wit,'  said  the  Prince,  'when  he  does 
not  hit  oflF  the  scent  at  once.    My  Duchess,  as  they  call  her  has 
been  in  as  great  a  hurry  to  run  away  from  Falkland  as  I  to 
come  hither.    We  have  both  left  our  apparel  behind.    There 
is  as  much  female  trumpery  in  the  wardrobe  adjoining  to  my 
sleeping-room  as  would  equip  a  whole  carnival.    Look  you  I 
will  play  Dame  Marjory,  disposed  on  this  day-bed  here  with  a 
mourning  veil  and  a  wreath  of  willow,  to  show  my  forsaken 
plight;  thou,  John,  wilt  look  starch  and  stiflF  enough  for  her 
Gralwegian  maid  of  honour,  the  Countess  Hermigild ;  and  Dwin- 
ing  shall  present  the  old  Hecate,  her  nurse  — only  she  hath 
more  beard  on  her  upper  lip  than  Dwining  on  his  whole  face 
and  skull  to  boot.     He  should  have  the  commodity  of  a  beard 
to  set  her  forth  conformably.     Get  thy  kitchen  drudges,  and 
what  passable  pages  thou  hast  with  thee,  to  make  my  women 
of  the  bedroom.     Hearest  thou  ?  about  it  instantly.' 

Ramomy  hasted  into  the  ante-room,  and  told  Dwiniijg  the 
Prince's  device. 

'Do  thou  look  to  humour  the  fool,'  he  said ;  'I  care  not  how 
uttle  I  see  him,  knowing  what  is  to  be  done.' 

'  Trust  all  to  me,'  said  the  physician,  shrugging  his  shoulders. 
'  W»:at  sort  of  a  butcher  is  he  that  can  cut  the  lamb's  throar, 
yet  is  afraid  to  hear  it  bleat  1 ' 

'  Tush,  fear  not  my  constancy :  I  cannot  forget  that  hi 
would  have  cast  me  into  the  cloister  with  as  littlo  rejfard  as  if 
he  threw  away  the  truncheon  of  a  broken  lance.  Boicone — ypf 
stay;  ere  you  go  to  arrange  this  silly  pageant,  somctliiiig  must 
be  settled  to  impose  on  the  thick-witted  Charteris.  J  fi>  i.s  liki> 
enough,  should  he  be  left  in  the  belief  that  the  Dik  liess  ( f 
Rothsay  is  still  here,  and  Catharine  Glover  in  attendance  0:1 
her,  to  come  down  with  offers  of  service,  and  the  like,  when,  as 
I  need  scarce  tell  thee,  his  presence  would  be  inconvenient. 
Indeed,  this  is  the  more  likely,  that  some  folks  have  given  a 
warmer  name  to  the  iron-headed  knight's  great  and  tender 
patronage  of  this  damsel.' 

'With  that  hint,  let  nie  alone  to  deal  with  him.  I  will 
send  him  such  a  letter,  that  for  this  month  he  shall  hold  him- 
self as  ready  for  a  journey  to  hell  as  to  Falkland.  Can  you 
tell  me  the  name  of  the  Duchess's  confessor  t ' 

'  Waltheof,  a  grey  friar.' 

'Enough  —  then  here  I  start.' 

In  a  few  minutes,  for  he  was  a  clerk  of  rare  celerity,  Dwin- 
ing finished  a  letter,  which  he  placed  in  Ramomy's  hand. 
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'  This  is  admirable,  and  wuuld  have  made  thy  fortune  with 
Rotbaay.  I  think  I  should  have  been  too  iealous  to  trust  thee 
in  his  household,  save  that  his  day  is  closed.' 

'Read  it  aloud,'  said  Dwiuing,  'that  we  may  judge  if  it  goes 
trippingly  oflf.'  And  Ramomy  read  as  follows  :  —  'By  command 
of  our  high  and  mighty  Pmicess  Marjory,  Duchess  of  Kothsay, 
and  so  forth,  we  Waltheof,  unworthy  brother  of  the  order  of  St 
Francis,  do  thee,  Sir  Patrick  Churteris,  knight,  of  Kinfauns,  to 
know,  that  her  Highness  marvels  much  at  the  temerity  with 
which  you  have  sent  to  her  presence  a  woman  of  whose  fame 
she  can  judge  but  lightly,  seeing  she  hath  made  her  abode, 
without  any  necessity,  for  more  than  a  week  in  thine  own 
castle,  without  company  of  any  other  female,  saving  menials ; 
of  which  foul  cohabitation  the  savour  is  gone  up  through  Fife, 
Angus,  and  Perthshire.  Nevertheless,  her  Highness,  consider- 
ing the  case  as  one  of  human  frailty,  hath  not  caused  this 
wanton  one  to  be  scourged  with  nettles,  or  otherwise  to  dree 
peuance ;  but,  as  two  good  brethren  of  the  convent  of  Lindores, 
the  Fathers  ThickskuU  and  Duudermore,  have  been  summoned 
up  to  the  Highlands  upon  an  especial  call,  her  Highness  hath 
committed  to  their  care  this  maiden  Catharine,  witb  charge  to 
convey  her  to  her  father,  whom  she  states  to  be  residing  beside 
Loch  ray,  under  whose  protection  she  will  find  a  situation  more 
fitting  her  ciualities  and  habits  tlian  the  Castle  of  Falkland, 
while  her  Highness  the  Duchess  of  Ilothsay  abides  there.  She 
hath  charged  the  said  reverend  brothers  so  to  deal  with  the 
youn;(  woman  as  may  give  her  a  sense  of  the  sin  of  inconti- 
nence, and  she  commendeth  thee  to  confession  and  penitence.  — 
Signed,  Waltheof,  by  command  of  an  high  and  mighty  Princess  ' ; 
and  so  forth. 

When  he  had  finished,  'Excellent  —  excellent!'  Ramomy 
exclaimed.  '  This  uuexpected  rebuf.  -vill  drive  Charteris  mad ! 
He  hath  been  long  making  a  sort  of  homage  to  this  lady,  and 
to  find  himself  suspected  of  incontinence,  \  aen  he  was  expect- 
ing the  full  credit  of  a  charitable  action,  will  altogether  con- 
found him  ;  and,  as  thou  say'st,  it  will  be  '  )ng  enough  ere  he 
come  hither  to  look  after  the  damsel  or  do  honour  to  the  dame. 
But  away  to  thy  pageant,  while  I  prepare  that  which  shall  close 
the  pageant  for  ever.' 

It  was  an  hour  before  noon,  when  Catharine,  escorted  by  old 
Heiishaw  and  a  groom  of  the  Knight  r  f  Kinfauns,  arrived  be- 
fore the  lordly  tower  of  Falkland.  The  broad  banner  which 
was  displayed  fi-om  it  bore  the  arms  of  Rothsay,  the  servants 
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who  appeared  wore  the  colours  of  the  Prince's  houseliol.l  all 
confirming  the  general  belief  that  the  Duchess  still  reVi'dS 
there.    Catharine's  heart  throbbed,  for  she  had  heard  that  the 
Duchew  had  the  pnde  as  well  as  the  high  courage  of  the  hoi 
of  Doughw,  and  felt  uncertain  touching  the  reception  she  wmIJ 
experience.    On  entering  the  castle,  she  observed  that  the  traS 
was  smaller  than  she  had  expected,  but,  as  *e  Duchess  hved  r 
close  retirement,  she  was  little  surprised  at  .his.    In  a  snecie^  ,f 
ante-room  she  was  met  by  a  little  old  woman,  who  seemed  bent 
double  with  age,  and  supported  herself  upon  an  ebony  staff. 
r.*k    -^    .°"/^  welcome,  feir  daughter,'  said  she,  saluting 
tathanne,    and,  as  I  mav  say,  to  an  afflicted  house:  and  I 
trust  (once  more  saluting  her)  thou  wilt  be  a  consolation  to  mv 
precious  and  riffht  royal  daughter  the  Duchess.    Sit  thee  down 
my  child,  till  r  see  whether  my  lady  be  at  leisure  to  receive 
thee.    Ah,  my  child,  thou  art  very  lovely  indeed,  if  Our  Ladv 
*»*j.«jven  to  thee  a  soul  to  match  with  so  feir  a  body  ' 

With  that  the  counterfeit  old  woman  crept  into  the  next 
apartment,  where  she  found  Rothsay  in  the  masquerading  habit 
he  had  prepared,  and  Ramomy,  who  had  evaded  taking  mrt  in 
the  pageant,  m  his  ordinary  attire. 

•Thou  art  a  precious  rascal,  sir  doctor,'  said  the  Prince- 
by  my  honour,  I  think  thou  couldst  find  in  thy  heart  to  play 
out  the  whole  play  thyself,  lover's  part  and  all.' 

vk  U-*  ''®™.  *o^8ave  your  Highness  trouble,'  said  the  leech, 
with  his  usual  subdued  laugh. 

'No  — no,' said  Rothsay, '  I  '11  never  need  thy  help,  man ;  and 
tell  me  now,  how  ook  I,  thus  disposed  on  the  couch  —  languish- 
ing and  ladylike,  ha  ? '  *' 

T  j^™/*^»°g  too  fine-complexioned  and  soft-featured  for  the 
liady  Marjory  of  Douglas,  if  I  may  presume  to  say  so,'  said 
the  leech. 

•Away,  vil'iin,  and  marshal  in  this  fair  fi-ost-piece  —  fear  not 
she  will  complain  of  my  efleminacy ;  and  thou,  Ramomy,  away 

As  the  knight  left  the  apartment  by  one  door,  the  fictitious 
old  woman  ushered  in  Catharine  Glover  by  another.  The  room 
had  been  carefully  darkened  to  twilight,  so  that  Catharine  saw 
the  apparently  female  figure  stretched  on  the  couch  without 
the  least  suspicion. 

•  Is  that  the  maiden  ? '  asked  Rothsay,  in  a  voice  iiaturaliy 
sweet,  and  now  carefully  modiilaied  to  a  whispering  tone.  '  Let 
her  approach,  Griselda,  and  kiss  our  hand.' 
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The  supposed  nurse  led  the  trembling  maiden  forward  to 
the  side  of  the  couch,  and  signed  to  her  to  ImeeL  Catharbe 
did  so,  and  kissed  with  much  devotion  and  simplicity  the  gloved 
hand  which  the  counterfeit  duchess  extended  to  her. 

'Be  not  afraid,'  said  the  same  musical  voice;  'in  me  jrou 
only  see  a  melancholy  example  of  the  vanity  of  human  great- 
ness ;  happy  those,  my  child,  whose  rank  places  them  beneath 
the  storms  of  state.' 

While  he  spoke,  he  put  his  arms  around  Catharine's  neck 
and  drew  her  towards  him,  as  if  to  salute  her  in  token  of  wel- 
come. But  the  kiss  was  bestowed  with  an  earnestness  which 
so  much  overacted  the  part  of  the  &ir  patroness,  that  Catharine, 
'^on'^luding  the  Duchess  had  lost  her  senses,  screamed  aloud. 

'Peace,  fool !  it  is  I  — David  of  Rothsay.' 

Catharine  looked  around  her ;  the  nurse  was  gone,  and  the 
Duke  tearing  off  his  veil,  she  saw  herself  in  the  power  of  a 
daring  young  libertine. 

'  Now  be  present  with  me.  Heaven  ! '  she  said ;  '  and  Thou 
wilt,  if  I  forsake  not  mvself.' 

As  this  resolution  darted  through  her  mind,  she  repressed 
her  disposition  to  scream,  and,  as  far  as  she  might,  strove  to 
conceal  her  fear. 

'  The  jest  hath  been  played,'  she  said,  with  as  much  firmness 
as  she  could  assume ;  '  may  I  entreat  that  your  Highness  will 
now  unhand  me  1 '  for  he  still  kept  hold  of  her  arm. 

'Nay,  my  pretty  captive,  struggle  not  — why  should  you 
fearr 

'  I  do  not  struggle^  my  lord.  As  you  are  pleased  to  detain 
me,  I  will  not,  by  striving,  provoke  you  to  use  me  ill,  and  give 
pain  to  yourself,  when  you  have  time  to  think.' 

'  Why,  thou  traitress,  thou  hast  held  me  captive  for  months,' 
said  the  Prince,  'and  wilt  thou  not  let  me  hold  thee  for  a 
inouient  ? ' 

'  This  were  gallantry,  my  lord,  were  it  in  the  streets  of 
Perth,  where  I  might  listen  or  escape  as  I  listed  ;  it  is  tyranny 
here.' 

'  And  if  I  did  let  thee  go,  whither  wouldst  thou  fly  1 '  said 
Rothsav.  '  The  bridges  are  up,  the  portcullis  down,  and  the 
men  who  follow  me  are  strangely  deaf  to  a  peevish  maiden's 
squalls.  Be  kind,  therefore,  and  you  shall  know  what  it  is  to 
obli},'e  a  prince.' 

'  Unloose  me,  then,  my  lord,  and  hear  me  appeal  from  thy- 
self to  thyself,  from  Rothsay  to  the  Prince  of  Scotland.    I  am 
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the  daughter  of  an  hamble  but  honest  citizen.    I  am  T  n.. 

mven  your  Highness  any  encouragement  for  what  v  „  [ 
aone  .t  has  been  uninteitionaL  l-hus  foreiami       '  tt? 

C.%«T^"  y^"  ^r'-  ^^«^  "»«•  '^d  suffer  me  t .  C 
Your  Highness  can  obtain  nothing  from  me  save  bv  «,^ 
equally  unworthy  of  knighthood  or  manhcSd.'  ^  ""'^'^^ 

You  are  bold,  Cathanne,'  said  the  Prince  'but  n^ltUr 
a  knight  nor  a  man  can  I  ?void  accepting  rdefiance     I '?: 
tewh  you  the  risk  of  such  challenges/     ^  ^^    '  "'"^' 

h«r    W   r^t!!  ^«  attempted  to  throw  his  arms  again  around 
oteectsi;>n!"'''  '"  ^P-  *"'  P'^'^^^^  '"  *^  -e  ti 
'My  strength,  my  lord,  is  as  great  to  defend  myself  in  «n 

5?Zr^\f*"^^  '^  y°"'  •  «*n  be  to  assail  me  wtfl  L^ 
dishonoumble  purpose.    Do  not  shame  yourself  an    uTC 

Si  of  y^uf^Xe*-  "^'^""  "^^  ^"*  °*^«--  >'•'"  «S! 
l-n.!^^*  *  i!5"*®  ^"^^  ''''"'^  '"^'^e  *ne ' '  said  the  Prince     '  The 

^Theirtrnr'"'"^"'^'-'^ — — i-^*; 

He  sat  down  in  some  emotion. 

Ihen  keep  it,'  said  Catharine,  'for  those  women  who  de«ire 
Snd^hST-  M//««i«*ance  is  that  of  the  most  de'em  nd 
mmd  which  love  of  honour  and  fear  of  shame  ever  inspird 
h^AV^^  '°'"^'  ««»'?  you  succeed,  you  would  but  break  eS 
&n  ^3r  ir1  %  between  yourself  and  honour  I  £ 
b^^.^o  rt  ^'*"d»lf  tly  here,  by  what  decoys  I  know  not 

T  tnnwTr  ?f  n»y  happiness  to  every  quarter  of  Europe 
I  would  take  the  palmer^s  staff  in  my  hind,  and  whereS 
chivahy  IS  honoured,  or  the  word  Scotland  has  been  S 
would  oroclaim  the  heir  of  a  hundred  kings,  the  s  u  S  th 
godly  feobert  Stuart,  the  heir  of  the  her4'  Bruce  a     uS 
he'sn^;^  t'  "'""•  "T'^^y,  f  *be  crown  he  expe  ts  and  f 
vour  E«  LT'I-  .  ^T^  ]^^y  ^"  ^'^^  Europe\onl.l  hold 
vour  name  too  foul  for  her  lips;  every  worthy  kniglit  would 

ofiZTfl  baffled,   forsworn  caitiff,   false  to  the  first  vow 
fLhW  P'-etection  of  woman  and  the  defence  of  the 

naS^^fe^""*'**  !"'•'  '^^  *"•*  ^"^^^^  a*  ber  with  a  counte- 
nance in  which  resentment  was  mingled  with  admiration.    '  You 
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forget  to  whom  you  apeak,  maiden.  Know,  the  distinction  I 
Iwve  oilered  you  is  one  for  which  hnndre<U  whose  trains  you 
aii;  burn  to  bear  wuiild  feel  gratitude.' 

•  Once  more,  my  lord,'  resumed  Catharine, '  keep  these  &Tour8 
for  those  by  whom  thev  are  prized ;  or  rather  reserve  your  time 
and  your  health  for  other  and  nobler  pursuits  —  for  the  defence 
of  your  country  and  the  happiness  of  your  subjects.  Alas,  my 
lord,  how  willingly  would  an  exulting  people  receive  you  for 
their  chief!  How  gladly  would  they  close  around  you,  did  you 
show  desire  to  head  them  against  the  oppression  of  the  mighty, 
the  violence  of  the  lawless,  the  seduction  of  the  vicious,  and  the 
tyranny  of  the  hypocrite ! ' 

The  Duke  of  Rothsay,  whose  virtuous  feelings  were  as  easily 
excited  as  thev  were  evanescent,  was  affected  by  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  she  spoke.  'Forgive  me  if  I  have  alarmed  you, 
maiden,'  he  said  ;  '  thou  art  too  noble-minded  to  be  the  toy  of 
passing  pleasure,  for  which  my  mistake  destin^  thee ;  and  I, 
even  were  thy  birth  worthy  of  thy  noble  spirit  and  transcend- 
ent beauty,  have  no  heart  to  give  thee ;  for  by  the  homage  of 
the  heart  only  should  such  as  thou  be  wooed.  But  my  hopes 
have  been  blighted,  Catharine  :  the  only  woman  I  ever  loved 
has  been  torn  from  me  in  the  very  wantonness  of  policy,  and  a 
wife  imposed  on  me  whom  I  must  ever  detest,  even  had  she  the 
loveliness  and  softness  which  alone  can  render  a  woman  amiable 
in  my  eyes.  My  health  is  fading  even  in  early  youth ;  and  all 
that  is  left  for  me  is  to  snateh  such  flowers  as  the  short  pas- 
sage from  life  to  the  grave  will  now  present.  Look  at  my 
hectic  cheek;  feci,  if  you  will,  my  intermitting  pulse;  and 
pity  me  and  excuse  me  if  I,  whose  rights  as  a  prince  and  as  a 
man  have  been  trampled  upon  and  usurped,  feel  occasional 
indifference  towards  the  rights  of  others,  and  indulge  a  selhsh 
desire  to  gratify  the  wish  of  the  jwissing  moment' 

'Oh,  my  lord ! '  exclaimed  Catharine,  with  the  enthusiasm 
which  belonged  to  her  character  —  'I  will  call  you  my  dear 
lord,  for  dear  must  the  heir  of  Bruce  be  to  every  child  of 
Scotland  — let  me  not,  I  pray,  hear  you  speak  thus!  Your 
glorious  ancestor  endurecl  exile,  persecution,  the  night  of 
famine,  and  the  day  of  unequal  combat,  to  fi-ee  his  country ; 
do  you  practise  the  like  self-denial  to  free  yourself.  Tear  your- 
self from  those  who  find  their  own  way  to  greatness  smoothed 
by  feeding  your  follies.  Distrust  yon  dark  Ramomy  I  You 
know  it  not,  I  am  sure  —  you  could  not  know  ;  but  the  wreteh 
who  could  urge  the  daughter  to  courses  of  shame  by  threatening 
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U  tiSSwiS;  f^  ^^'  "  "^"^  of  .U  that  i.  vile,  all  that 
I  ^d  Ramorny  do  this  T '  said  the  Prinoe. 
I  f:*u  u  'j"**®**;  "»y  'o"l.  «*nd  be  dares  not  deny  it.' 
ItehaU  be  looked  to,'  aQswered  the  Duke  of  Rothsav    'I 
have  oeaaed  to  love  him ;  but  be  has  suffered  much  L  ml 
saKe,  and  l  must  see  bis  services  honourably  requite.1 ' 

Hig  services!    Ob,  my  lord,  if  chronicles  speak  true,  such 
wmoes  brought  Troy  to  ruins  and  gave  the  infaMels  iM,s.s;8.si,!„ 

;  Hush,  maiden  -speak  within  compass,  I  pray  you,'  said  the 
Fnnce,  rising  up ;  '  our  conference  ends  hera'^ 

Yet  one  word,  my  Lord  Duke  of  Rothsay,'  said  Catharine 
mth  animation,  while  her  beautiful  countenance  resemble.!  that 
of  an  admonitorv  angel.    ;i  cannot  tell  what  impels  me  t. 
speak  thus  boldly ;  but  the  fire  bums  within  me,  an.l  «iil 
break  out    Leave  this  castle  without  an  hour's  delaj  ;  the  air 
w  unwholesome  for  vou.      Dismiss  this  Rauiorny  before  the 
.  TOL      °"°"*®*  0*™'" .'  *^w  company  is  niost  dangerous.' 
I K        l"®****"  ^ve  you  for  saying  this  ? ' 
'None  in  especial,'  answered  Catharine,  abashed  at  her  own 
eagerness— ' none,  perhaps,  excepting  my  fears  for  your  safety ' 
10  v^fue  fears  the  heir  of  Bruce  must  not  listen.    What 
no !  who  waits  without  t ' 

Ramomv  entered,  and  bowed  low  to  the  Duke  and  to  the 
maiden,  whom,  perhaps,  h(;  considered  as  likely  to  be  preferred 
to  the  post  of  tovourite  Jultana,  and  therefore  entitled  to  a 
courteous  obeisance. 

'Ramomy,'  said  the  Prince,  'is  there  in  the  household  any 
female  of  reputation  who  is  fit  to  wait  on  this  young  woman 
till  we  can  send  her  where  she  may  desire  to  go  ? ' 

•I  fear,'  replied  Ramomy,  'if  it  displease  not  your  Highness 
to  hear  the  truth,  your  household  is  indifferently  provided  in 
that  way ;  and  that,  to  speak  the  very  verity,  the  glee  maiden 
is  the  most  decorous  amongst  us.' 

'  Let  her  wait  upon  this  young  person,  then,  since  better 
may  not  be.    And  take  patience,  maiden,  for  a  few  boms.' 
Catharine  retired. 

'So,  ™ry  lord,  part  vou  so  soon  from  the  Fair  Muid  cif 
\mJ      •  ^  '?*  '"<^®®"»  ^^^  ^ery  wantonness  of  victurj.' 
'There  is  neither  victory  nor  defeat  in  the  oase,'  returned 
the  Prince,  drily.     '  The  giri  loves  me  not;  nor  do  I  love  her 
well  enough  to  torment  myself  concerning  her  scruples.' 
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'The  ehMte  Malcolm  the  Maiden  reviTed  in  one  of  his 
descendants  ! '  said  Ramorny. 

'  Favour  me,  sir,  bjr  a  truce  to  your  wit,  or  bv  choosing  a 
different  Bubject  for  its  career.  It  is  noon,  I  believe,  and  you 
will  oblige  me  by  commanding  them  to  serve  up  dinner.' 

Ramorny  left  the  room  ;  but  Rothaay  thought  he  discovered 
s  smile  upon  his  countenance,  and  to  be  the  subject  of  this 
maii'f*  satire  gave  him  no  ordinary  degree  of  pain.  He  sum- 
moiie*!,  hitwever,  the  knight  to  his  table,  and  even  admitted 
Dwining  to  the  same  honour.  The  conversation  was  of  a 
jively  and  dissolute  cast,  a  tone  encouraged  by  the  Prince,  as 
if  designing  to  counterbalance  the  gravity  of  his  morals  in  the 
morning,  which  Ramorny,  who  was  read  in  old  chronicles,  bad 
the  boldness  to  liken  to  the  continence  of  Scipio. 

The  banquet,  notwithstanding  the  Duke's  indifferent  health, 
was  protracted  in  idle  wantonness  &r  beyond  the  rules  of 
temperance  :  and,  whether  owing  simply  to  the  strength  of  the 
wine  which  he  drank,  or  the  weakness  of  his  constitution,  or,  as 
it  is  probable,  because  the  last  wine  which  he  quaffed  had  teen 
adulterated  by  Dwining,  it  so  happened  that  the  Prince,  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  repast,  fell  into  a  lethargic  sleep,  from 
which  it  seemed  impossible  to  rouse  him.  Sir  John  Ramorny 
an(l  Dwining  carried  him  to  his  chamber,  accepting  nu  other 
assistance  than  that  of  another  person,  whom  we  will  afterwards 
give  name  to. 

Next  moniing,  it  was  announced  that  the  Prince  was  taken 
111  of  an  infectious  disorder ;  and,  to  prevent  its  spreading 
through  the  household,  no  one  was  admitted  to  wait  on  him 
save  his  late  master  of  horse,  the  physician  Dwining,  and  the 
domestic  already  mentioned ;  one  of  whom  seemed  always  to 
remain  in  the  apartment,  while  the  others  observed  a  degree 
of  precaution  respecting  their  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the 
family,  so  strict  as  to  maintain  the  belief  that  he  was  danger- 
ously ill  of  an  infectious  disorder. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII 

In  winter's  twUous  nights,  sit  by  the  fire, 
Witli  good  old  folks,  and  let  them  tell  thee  tales 
Of  woeful  ages,  long  oso  betid  : 
And,  ere  thou  bid  good-night,  to  quit  their  grief. 
Tell  thou  the  lauieutable  fall  of  me. 

King  Richard  II.  Act  V.  Scene  I. 

FAR  different  had  been  the  fete  of  the  misguided  heir  of 
Scotland  from  that  which  was  publicly  given  out  in  the 
town  of  Falkland.  His  ambitious  uncle  had  determined 
on  his  death,  as  the  means  of  removing  the  first  and  most  for- 
midable barrier  betwixt  his  own  family  and  the  throne.  James, 
the  younger  son  of  the  King,  was  a  mere  boy,  who  might  at 
more  leisure  be  easily  set  aside.  Ramomy's  views  of  aggran- 
disement,^ and  the  resentment  which  he  had  latterly  entertained 
against  his  master,  made  him  a  willing  agent  in  young  Rothsay's 
destruction.  Dwining's  love  of  gold,  and  his  native  malignity 
of  disposition,  rendered  him  equally  forward.  It  had  been 
resolved,  wii'  the  most  calculating  cruelty,  that  all  means 
which  might  leave  behind  marks  of  violence  were  to  be  care- 
fully avoided,  and  the  extinction  of  life  suffered  to  take  place 
of  Itself,  by  privation  of  every  kind  acting  upon  a  frail  and 
impaired  constitution.  The  Prince  of  Scotland  was  not  to  be 
murdered,  as  Ramomy  had  expressed  himself  on  another  occa- 
sion, he  was  only  to  cease  to  exist. 

Rothsay's  bedchamber  in  the  Tower  of  Falkland  was  well 
adapted  for  the  execution  of  such  a  horrible  project.  A  small, 
narrow  staircase,  scarce  known  to  exists  opened  from  thence  by 
a  trap-door  to  the  subterranean  dungeons  of  the  castle,  through 
a  passage  by  which  the  feudal  lord  was  wont  to  visit,  in  private 
and  in  disguise,  the  inhabitants  of  those  miserable  regions.  By 
this  staircase  the  villains  conveyed  the  insensible  Prince  to  the 
lowest  dungeon  of  the  castle,  so  deep  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
that  no  ones  or  groans,  it  was  supposed,  could  possibly  be 
heard,  while  the  strength  of  its  door  and  fastenings  must  for  a 
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long  time  have  defied  force,  even  if  the  entrauce  could  have 
been  discovered.  Bonthron,  who  had  been  saved  from  the 
gallows  for  tae  purpose,  was  the  willing  agent  of  Ramomy's 
unnaralleled  cruelty  to  his  misled  and  tetrayed  patron. 

This  wretch  revisited  the  dungeon  at  the  time  when  the 
Prince's  lethargy  be^gan  to  wear  off,  and  when,  awaking  to 
sensation,  he  felt  himself  deadly  cold,  unable  to  move,  and 
oppressed  with  fetters,  which  scarce  permitted  him  to  stir  from 
the  (lank  straw  on  which  he  was  laid.  His  first  idea  was  that 
he  was  in  a  fearful  dream,  his  next  brought  a  confiised  augury 
of  the  truth.  He  called,  shouted,  yelled  at  length  in  frenzy ; 
but  no  assistance  came,  and  he  was  only  answered  by  the 
vaulted  roof  of  the  dungeon.  The  agent  of  hell  heard  these 
agonizing  screams,  and  deliberately  reckoned  them  against  the 
taunts  and  reproaches  with  which  Rothsay  had  expressed  his 
instinctive  aversion  to  him.  When,  exhausted  and  hopeless, 
the  unhappy  vouth  remained  silent,  the  savage  resolved  to  pre- 
sent himself  before  the  eyes  of  his  prisoner.  The  locks  were 
drawn,  the  chain  fell ;  the  Prince  raised  himself  as  high  as  his 
fetters  permitted ;  a  red  gkre,  against  which  he  was  &in  to 
shut  his  eyes,  streamed  through  the  vault ;  and  when  he  opened 
them  again,  it  was  on  the  ghastly  form  of  one  whom  he  had 
reason  to  think  dead.  He  sunk  back  in  horror.  '  I  am  judged 
and  condemned,'  he  exclaimed,  •  and  the  most  abhorred  fiend 
in  the  infernal  regions  is  sent  to  torment  me ! ' 

'I  live,  my  lord,'  said  Bonthron  j  'and  that  you  may  live 
and  enjoy  life,  be  pleased  to  sit  up  and  eat  your  victuals.' 

'Free  me  from  these  irons,'  said  the  Prince,  'release  me 
from  this  duiigeon,  and,  dog  as  thou  art>  thou  shialt  be  the 
richest  man  in  Scotland.' 

'If  you  would  give  me  the  weight  of  vour  shackles  in  gold,' 
said  Bonthron,  '  I  would  rather  see  the  iron  on  you  than  have 
the  treasure  myself !  But  look  up ;  you  were  wont  to  love 
delicate  fare  —  behold  how  I  have  catered  for  you. '  The  wretch, 
with  fiendish  glee,  unfolded  a  piece  of  raw  hide  covering  the 
bundle  which  he  bore  under  his  arm,  and,  passing  the  light  to  and 
ro  before  it,  showed  the  unhappy  Prince  a  bull's  head  recently 
hewn  from  the  trunk,  and  known  in  Scotland  as  the  certain 
signal  of  death.  He  placed  it  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  or  rather 
lair  on  which  the  Prince  lay.  '  Be  moderate  in  your  food,'  he 
said  :    it  IS  like  to  be  long  ere  thou  getst  another  meal' 

lell  me  but  one  thinf?,  wretch,'  said  the  Prince.     'Does 
Kanioniy  know  of  this  practice?' 
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•How  else  hadst  thoo  been  decoyed  hither!  Pooi  \V,v.j 

~^-A?  "*  '°?^/'  '^'«'«d  *he  murderer.  ''^■ 

With  these  words,  the  door  shut,  the  bolts  resoun.t*.r1  .nj 

the^ppv  Prince  was  left  to  darkness.  solitudTand  4^ 

'Oh,iny&ther!-mypropheticfiither!    ThesteffileaS 

has  indeed  proved  a  spear ! '    We  wiU  not  dweUon  th?"i' 

qngat  hours,  nay  days,  of  bodily  a^ony  and  mental  des',a  r     " 

But  It  was  not  the  pleasure  of  Heaven  that  so  creat  a  onm„ 

should  be  pernetnited  with  impunity.  ^       * """" 

.   Catharine  Glover  and  the  glee-woman,  nejrlected  bv  thn  nfi. 

l^ces  iUiie88,were,  however,  reftsed  permission  to  Lvp  Z 
oastie  until  it  should  be  .seen  liow  this  alarming  diSa^lLt 
temmate,  and  whether  it.was  actually  an  infLiouTril 
Forced  on  each  other's  society,  the  two  desolate  women  £mt 
companions,  if  not  friends j  and  the  union  drew  somewTatS 
«tL?nn**^°*  discovered  that  this  was  the  same  female  £ 

displeasure.  She  now  heard  his  comp  ete  vindication  ami 
listened  with  ardour  to  the  praises  whiofi  Louise  hS  on  her 
gallant  protector  On  the  other  hand,  the  minstTwho  fd 
the  superiority  of  Catharine's  station  U  character  SnSv 
dwelt  upon  a  theme  which  seemed  to  please  he^and  3^^ 
W  gratatude  to  the  stout  smith  in  the  W  son^  of '  Ml  S 
True,  which  was  long  a  &vourite  in  Scotland. 

Oh,  Wd  and  true. 

In  bonnet  blue, 

That  fear  or  falsehood  never  knew, 

Whose  heart  was  loyal  to  his  word. 

Whose  hand  was  faithful  to  his  sword  — 

Seek  Europe  wide  from  sea  to  sea 

But  bonny  blue-cap  still  for  me  ! 

I've  seen  Almain's  proud  champions  prance. 
Have  seen  the  gallant  knights  of  France, 
Unnvall  d  with  the  sword  and  lance. 
Have  seen  the  sons  of  England  true, 
Wield  the  brown  bill  and  bend  the  yew 
Search  France  the  fair,  and  England  free, 
^  But  bonny  blue-cap  still  for  me  I 

In  short,  tibough  Louise's  disreputeble  occupation  would  have 
MvZSfn.-'T'^"'''*'"  objection  to  lDatharine'«  volun 

Tbpv  1,-™/^  ^Z  *  ^»™We  and  accommodating  conipan  on. 
They  lived  in  this  manner  for  four  or  five  days,  and  in  order 
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to  avoid  as  maoh  as  possible  the  gaze,  and  perhaps  the  in- 
civilitjT)  of  the  menials  in  the  offices,  they  prepared  their  food 
iu  their  own  apartment  In  the  absolutely  necessary  inter- 
course with  domestics,  Louise,  more  accustomed  to  expedients, 
bolder  by  habit,  and  desirous  to  please  Catharine,  wilUngly 
took  on  herself  the  trouble  of  getting  from  the  pantler  the 
materials  of  their  slender  meal,  and  of  arranging  it  with  the 
dexterity  of  her  country. 

The  giee-woman  had  been  abroad  for  this  purpose  upon  the 
sixth  day,  a  little  before  noon ;  and  the  desire  of  fresh  air,  or 
the  hope  to  find  some  sallad  or  pot-herbs,  or  at  least  an  early 
flower  or  two,  with  which  to  decK  their  board,  had  carried  her 
into  the  small  garden  appertaining  to  the  castle.  She  re- 
entered her  apartment  in  the  tower  with  a  countenance  pale  as 
ashes,  and  a  frame  which  trembled  like  an  aspen-leaff  Her 
terror  instantly  extended  itself  to  Catharine,  who  could  hardly 
find  words  to  ask  what  new  misfortune  had  oocaned. 

'  Is  the  Duke  of  Rothsay  dead  ? ' 

'Worse !  they  are  starring  him  alive.' 

'  Madness,  woman  ! ' 

'No— no — no— no!'  said  Louise,  speaking  under  her  breath, 
and  huddling  her  words  so  tiuck  upon  each  other  that  Catharine 
could  hardly  catch  the  sense.  'I  was  seeking  for  flowers  to 
dress  your  pottage,  because  jrou  said  you  loved  9iem  yesterday ; 
my  poor  little  dog,  thrusting  himself  into  a  thicket  of  yew 
and  holly  bushes  that  grow  out  of  some  old  ruins  close  to  the 
castle-wall,  came  back  whining  and  howling.  I  crept  forward 
to  see  what  might  be  the  cause  —  and,  oh  !  I  heard  a  groaning 
as  of  one  in  extreme  pain,  but  so  feint,  that  it  seemed  to  arise 
out  of  the  very  depth  of  the  earth.  At  length,  I  found  it  pro- 
ceeded from  a  small  rent  in  the  wall,  covered  with  ivy ;  and 
when  I  laid  my  ear  close  to  the  opening,  I  could  hear  the 
Prince's  voice  distinctly  say,  "  It  cannot  now  last  long  " ;  and 
then  it  sunk  away  in  something  like  a  prayer.' 

'  Gracious  Heaven !  did  you  speak  to  him  1 ' 

'  I  said,  "  Is  it  you,  my  lord  1 "  and  the  answer  was,  "  Who 
mocks  me  with  that  title  1 "  I  asked  him  if  I  could  help  him, 
and  he  answered  with  a  voice  I  shall  never  forget,  "Food  — 
food :  I  die  of  famine ! "  So  I  came  hither  to  tell  you.  What 
is  to  be  done  ?    Shall  we  alarm  the  house  ? ' 

'  .Mas !  that  were  more  likely  to  destroy  than  to  aid  him,* 
said  Catharine. 

'  And  what  then  shall  we  do  ? '  said  Jjouise. 
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'I  know  not  yet,'  said  Catharine,  prompt  and  bold  on 
oooasions  of  moment,  though  yielding  to  her  (K)mmn  i,  jl 
ingenuity  of  resource  on  ordinary  o^ions-'I  C2 

Si^iSS'**^  ''  "^  **°  =  ^'  ^^  °^  ^^^^^l^"'  »ot 
So  saying  she  seized  the  smaU  cruise  which  contaiued  their 
soup,  and  the  meat  of  which  it  was  made,  wmpped  soiie  £ 
cakes  which  she  had  baked  into  the  fold  of  T^TplaS  ^u" 
hedtomng  her  companion  to  follow  with  a  vessel  of  milk  1 1'. 
part  of  their  provisions,  she  hastened  towards  the  garden  ' 

So,  our  fair  vestal  is  stirring  abroad? 'said  &e  only  man 
she  met,  who  was  one  of  the  menials ;  but  Catharine  pas.4d  on 
without  notice  or  reply,  and  gained  the  Kttle  garden  without 
Hirther  mterruption. 

Louise  indicated  to  her  a  heap  of  ruins,  which,  covered  with 
underwood,  was  close  to  the  castle-walL  It  had  irobablv  been 
on^naUya  projection  from  the  buUding;  and  the'small  fissure. 
which  communicated  with  the  dungeon,  contrived  fbr  air  had 
terminated  within  it  But  the  aperture  had  been  a  little 
enlarged  by  decay,  and  admitted  a  dim  ray  of  light  rr  jtg 
recesses,  although  it  could  not  be  observed  by  those  who  visited 
the  place  wiA  torch-light  aids. 

•  Here  is  dead  silence,'  said  Catharine,  after  she  had  listened 
attentively  for  a  moment.    '  Heaven  and  earth,  he  is  gone ' ' 

We  must  risk  something,'  said  her  companion,  and  ran  her 
lingers  over  f;he  strings  of  her  guitar. 

A  si^h  was  the  only  answer  from  the  depth  of  the  dungeon 
Uthanne  then  ventured  to  speak.  '  I  am  here,  my  lord  —  I  am 
here,  with  food  and  drink.' 

•Ha!  Ramomy!  The  jest  comes  too  late:  I  am  dvinc' 
was  the  answer. 

•His  brain  is  turned,  and  no  wonder,'  thought  Catharine; 
but  whilst  there  is  life,  there  may  be  hope.' 

•  It  is  I,  my  lord,  Catharine  Glover.  I  have  food,  if  I  could 
pass  it  safely  to  you.' 

•Heaven  bless  thee,  maiden!  I  thought  the  pain  was  over, 
but  it  glows  again  within  me  at  the  name  of  food.' 

•The  food  is  here,  but  how  — ah  how  can  I  pass  it  to  you? 
the  chink  is  so  narrow,  the  wall  is  so  thick !  Yet  there  is  a 
remedy— I  have  it.  Quick,  Louise;  cut  me  a  willow  bough, 
the  tallest  you  can  find.' 

The  glee-maiden  obeyed,  and,  by  means  of  a  cleft  in  the  top 
of  the  wand,  Catharine  transmitted  several  morsels  of  the  soft 
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cakes,  soaked  in  broth,  which  served  at  once  for  food  and  for 

drink. 

The  unfortunate  young  man  ate  little,  and  with  difficulty, 
but  prayed  for  a  thousand  blessings  on  the  head  of  his  com- 
forter. '  I  had  destined  thee  to  be  the  slave  of  my  vices,'  he 
said,  'and  yet  thou  triest  to  become  the  preserver  of  my  life ! 
But  awav,  and  save  thyself.' 

'I  will  return  with  food  as  I  shall  see  opportunity,'  said 
Catharine,  just  as  the  glee-maiden  plucked  her  sleeve  and 
desired  her  to  be  silent  and  stand  close. 

Both  couched  among  the  ruins,  and  they  heard  the  voices 
of  Ramorny  and  the  mediciner  in  close  conversation. 

'  He  is  stronger  than  I  thought,'  said  the  former,  in  a  low, 
croaking  tone.  '  How  long  held  out  Dalwolsy,  when  the  knight 
of  Liddesdale  prisoned  him  in  his  castle  of  Hermitage  ? ' 

'  For  a  fortnight,'  answered  Dwining ;  *  but  he  was  a  strong 
man,  and  had  some  assistance  by  grain  which  fell  from  a 
granary  above  his  prison-house.' ' 

'Were  it  not  better  end  the  matter  more  speedily?  The 
Black  Douglas  comes  this  way.  He  is  not  in  Albany's  secret 
He  will  demand  to  see  the  Pnnce,  and  all  must  be  over  ere  he 
comes.' 
They  passed  on  in  their  dark  and  fetal  conversation. 
'  Now  gam  we  the  tower,'  said  Catharine  to  her  companion 
when  she  saw  they  had  left  the  garden.  'I  had  a  pUn  of 
escape  for  myself ;  I  wiU  turn  it  mto  one  of  rescue  for  the 
Pnnce.  The  dey-woman  enters  the  castle  about  vesper  time, 
and  usually  leaves  her  cloak  in  the  passage  as  she  goes  into 
the  pantlers  office  with  the  milk.  Take  thou  the  cloak. 
muffle  thyself  close,  and  pass  the  warder  boldly  ;  he  is  usually 
drunken  at  that  hour,  and  thou  wilt  go  as  the  dey-woman 
unchallenged  through  gate  and  along  bridge,  if  vhou  bear 
thyselt  with  confidence.  Then  away  to  meet  the  Black 
Douglas ;  he  is  our  nearest  and  only  aid.' 

'But,' said  Loui-),  'is  he  not  that  terrible  lord  who  threat- 
ened me  with  shame  and  punishment  ? ' 

'Believe  it,'  said  Catharine,  'such  as  thou  or  I  never  dwelt 
an  hou'  m  the  Douglas's  memory,  either  for  good  or  evil.  Tell 
him  that  his  son-m-law,  the  Prince  of  Scotland,  dies  —  treacher- 
ouslv  famished -in  Falkland  Castle,  and  thou  wilt  n^erit  not 
pardon  only,  but  reward.' 
'  1  care  not  for  reward,'  said  Louise  :  '  the  deed  will  reward 

'  See  Grain  dropping  Into  Prison.    Note  64. 
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itoel£  But  methinks  to  stajr  ig  more  dangeroas  than  to  «. 
Let  me  stay,  then,  and  nounsh  the  unhappy  Prince,  and  ^ 
vou  depart  to  bring  help.  If  they  kiU  me^fore  y?u  tit 
Heave^i^ou  my  poor  lute,  and  pray  you  to  be  kind  to  my  pS 

•No,  Louise,;  replied  Catharine,  'you  are  a  more  priviWed 
and  experienced  wanderer  than  I-do  vou  go;  and  if  youB 
me  dead  on  your  return,  as  may  well  chance,  give  mv  Zr 
fether  this  nng  and  a  look  of  my  hair,  and  say,  Cathariife  S 
m  endeavounng  to  save  the  blood  of  Bruce     And  give  tht 

last,  and  that,  if  he  has  judged  her  too  scrupulous  touchiJ 
the  blood  of  others,  he  wiU  then  know  it  was  not  £2 
sht  valued  her  own.'  "^ 

They  sobbed  in  each  other's  arms,  and  the  intervening  hoars 
tiU  evening  were  spent  in  endeavouring  to  devise  somi  better 
mode  of  supplving  the  captive  with  nourishment,  and  in  the 
construction  of  a  tube,  composed  of  hollow  reeds,  slipping  into 
Mch  other,  by  which  hquids  micht  be  conveyed  to  him.  The 
bell  of  the  village  church  of  FiUkland  toUed  to  vespers    The 

flfJ'™?lt^™;irT*^',  entered  ^'^th  ber  pitchers  to  deliver 
the  milk  for  the  femily  and  to  hear  and  tell  the  news  stirring 
She  had  scarcely  entered  the  kitchen  when  the  female  minstrel" 
acain  throwing  herself  in  Catharine's  arms,  and  assuring  her 
of  her  unalterable  fidehty,  crept  in  silence  downstairsl  the 
httle  dog  under  her  arm.  A  moment  after,  she  was  seen  by 
tHe  breathless  Cathanne,  wrapt  in  the  dey-woman's  cloat 
*°f  'talking  composedly  across  the  drawbridge. 

So,  said  the  warder,  'you  return  early  to-night,  May 
Bridget  ?  Small  mirth  towards  in  the  haU  -k,  wench  •  Sick 
times  are  sad  times ! '  —,  « va 

'I  have  forgotten  my  tallies,'  said  the  ready-witted  French- 
woman,  and  will  return  in  the  skimming  of  a  bowie ' ' 

She  went  onward,  avoiding  the  village  of  Falkland,  and  took 
a  footpath  which  led  through  the  park.  Catharine  breathed 
treely,  and  blessed  God  when  she  saw  her  lost  in  the  distance. 
It  was  another  anxious  hour  for  Catharine  which  occurred  before 
the  escape  of  the  fiigitive  was  discovered.  This  happened  so 
soon  as  the  dey-giri,  having  taken  an  hour  to  perform  a  task 
which  ten  minutes  might  have  accomplished,  was  aboui  to 
return,  and  discovered  that  some  one  had  taken  away  her  gtej 
frieze  cloak.    A  strict  search  was  set  on  foot ;  at  length  the 
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women  of  the  house  remembered  the  glee-matden,  and  ventored 
to  aaggest  her  as  one  not  anlikely  to  exchange  an  old  clodc  for 
a  new  on&  The  warder,  striotly  qaestionM,  averred  he  saw 
the  dey-woman  depart  immediately  after  vespers ;  and  on  this 
being  contradicted  by  the  party  herself  he  could  soggest,  as 
the  onlv  alternative,  that  it  must  needs  have  been  the  oeviL 

As,  however,  the  glee-woman  could  not  be  found,  tlra  real 
circumstances  of  the  case  were  easily  guessed  at ;  and  the 
steward  went  to  inform  Sir  John  Ramomy  and  Dwining,  who 
were  now  scarcely  ever  separate,  of  the  escape  of  one  of 'their 
female  cimtives.  Everything  awakens  the  suspicions  of  the 
guilty.  They  looked  on  each  other  with  faces  of  dismay,  and 
then  went  together  to  the  humble  apartment  of  Catharine, 
that  they  might  take  her  as  much  as  possible  by  surprise 
while  they  inquired  into  the  facts  attending  Louise's  dis- 
appearanc& 

•  Where  is  your  companion,  young  woman  t '  said  Ramomy. 
in  a  tone  of  austere  gravity. 

•  I  have  no  companion  here,'  answered  Catharine. 

•Trifle  not,'  replied  the  knight;  'I  mean  the  glee-maiden, 
who  lately  dwelt  in  this  chamber  with  you.' 

'  She  is  gone,  they  tell  me,'  said  Catharine  —  *  gone  about  an 
hour  since.' 

'  And  whither  1 '  said  Dwining. 

'I"ow,'  answered  Catharine,  'should  I  know  which  way  a 
pro.^ased  wanderer  may  choose  to  travel  1  She  was  tired  no 
doubt  of  a  solitary  life,  so  different  from  the  scenes  of  feasting 
and  dancinc  which  her  trade  leads  her  to  fi^quent.  She  is 
gone,  and  the  only  wonder  is  that  she  should  have  stayed  so 
lon^. 

!  Tm'^1*^®"''  ^^^  Ramomy,  '  is  all  you  have  to  tell  us  t ' 
AH  that  I  have  to  tell  you,  Sir  John,'  answered  Catharine, 
hrmly;  'and  if  the  Prince  himself  inquire,  I  can  tell  him  no 

more. 

'  There  is  little  danger  of  his  again  doing  you  the  honour 
to  sneak  to  you  in  person,'  said  Ramomy,  'even  if  Scotland 
shou  d  escape  being  rendered  miserable  by  the  sad  event  of 
nis  decease. 

'  Is  the  Duke  of  Rothsay  so  very  ill  t '  asked  Catharine. 
No  help,  save  in   Heaven,'  answered  Ramomy,  looking 

'Then  may  there  yet  be  help  there,'  said  Catharine,  'if 
Dumau  aid  prove  unavailing ! ' 
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.K;il^'  '>d  Ramorny  with  the  most  determined  gravity. 
whUe  Dwmmg  i^opted  a  &ce  fit  to  echo  the  feeUng,  thS  it 
seemed  to  cost  him  a  painful  struggle  to  suppress  his  sn21 
yet  soft  Uugh  of  triumph,  which  wH  peculiJEfy^citid  K? 
thing  haying  a  religious  tendency.  wmju  d)  any- 

'  ^d  it  is  men  —  earthly  men,  and  not  incarnate  devils  who 

f^«ll!Sr*l^w^T*?'  ""^^  ^''^y  ''^  d«^o»"°?  by  inch  St 
Iwn  MJ^-*^"^  hapless  master ! '  muttered  Catharine,  «  £ 
two  baffled  inquisitors  left  the  apartment     'Why  slePi^til 
thunder  ?    But  it  will  roll  ere  long,  and  oh !  may^t  ttn^ 
serve  as  well  as  to  punish  1 '  J'  "  oe  to  pre- 

^e  hour  of  dinner  alone  afforded  a  space  when,  all  in  tho 
Air?,  occupied  with  that  meal,  CatSrine  thougS  f 
had  the  best  opportunity  of  venturing  to  the  breach  in  the  waU 
with  the  least  change  of  being  observed.  In  waiting  for  S 
hour  she  observed  some  stir  in  the  castle,  which  W  been 
silOTt  as  the  grave  ever  since  the  seclusion  of  the  DuUof 
Rothsay.  The  portcullis  was  lowered  and  raised,  and  the 
creaking  of  the  machinery  was  intermingled  with  the  tramn  of 
i'SStt  "J«°-»*-«?>«  ?^ent  out  and  returned  with  steeds  hid 

ImSJ^f  **  "^r"^  '"*,^  ^^""V  ^^^  "^^^^  too,  thatTh 
domestics  as  she  casually  saw  from  her  window  we^  in  aSs 

of  rescue;  and  besides,  the  bustle  left  the  little  garden  mS 
lonely  than  ever.  At  length  the  hour  of  noon  S  Z 
had  taken  care  to  provide,  under  pretence  of  her  own^i 
which  the  pantier  seemed  disnose/to  indulge,  such  artSS 
food  as  confd  be  the  most  easily  conveyed  to  the  unhappy  1 
tive.  She  wbspered  to  intimate  her  presence ;  there  was  no 
answer ;  she  spoke  louder,  still  there  was  silence.  '  ^  '""  °° 
.  oiT^j    •  P*'   t¥,  "Ottered  these  words  half-aloud,  and  with 

tw  ^"°^  "^^^  ;!'f  •  «»«^ed  by  a  start  and  a  screanj 
when  a  voice  replied  behind  her—  ^^^ 

'  Yes,  he  sleeps ;  but  it  is  for  ever.' 

She  looked  round.  Sir  John  Ramomy  stood  behind  her  in 
complete  armour,  but  the  visor  of  his  helmet  was  up,  and  dis- 
played a  countenance  more  resembling  one  about  to  die  than  to 
ngbt  He  spoke  with  a  grave  tone,  something  between  that  of 
a  cahE  observer  of  an  interesting  event  and  of  one  who  is  an 
agent  and  partaker  m  it 

'Catharine,'  he  said,  'all  is  true  which  I  tell  you.    He  is 

dead.    You  have  done  your  best  for  him ;  you  can  do  no  more.' 

1  wiU  not  —  I  cannot  believe  it,'  said  Catharine.    '  Heaven 
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be  merciful  to  me !  it  would  make  one  doubt  of  ProTidence.  to 
think  80  great  a  onme  has  been  accomplighed.' 

'Doubt  not  of  Providenoe,  Catharine,  though  it  has  suffered 
the  profligate  to  fall  by  his  own  devices,  follow  me :  I  have 
that  to  say  which  concerns  you.  I  say  follow  (for  she  hesi- 
tated), unless  you  prefer  being  left  to  the  meitjies  of  the  brute 
Bonthron  and  the  medicmer  Henbane  Dwining ' 

'I  will  follow  you,'  said  Catharine.  '  You  cannot  do  more 
to  me  than  you  are  permitted.' 

He  led  the  way  into  the  tower,  and  mounted  staircase  after 
staircase  and  ladder  after  ladder. 

Catharine's  resolution  failed  her.  '  I  will  foUow  no  &rther .' 
she  said.  Whither  would  you  lead  me  1  If  to  my  death.  I 
can  die  here.  '       ^ 

'Only  to  the  battlements  of  the  castle,  fool,'  said  Ramomy 
throwing  wide  a  barred  door  which  opened  upon  the  vaulted 
roof  of  the  castle,  where  men  were  bending  mangonels,  as  they 
called  thena(militanr  engines,  that  is,  for  throwing  arrows  or 
stones),  gettang  ready  cross-bows,  and  piling  stones  together. 
But  the  defenders  did  not  exceed  twenty  in  numbw,  and 
UtLanne  thought  she  could  observe  doubt  and  irresolution 
amongst  them. 

'Catharine,'  said  Ramomy,  'I  must  not  quit  this  station. 
which  IS  necessary  for  my  defence ;  but  I  can  speak  with  you 
here  as  well  as  elsewhere.'  ' 

'Say  on,'  answered  Catharine,  '  I  am  prepared  to  hear  you.' 
You  have  thrust  yourself,  Catharine,  into  a  bloody  sosret 
nave  you  the  firmness  to  keep  it  T ' 

'I  do  not  understand  you.  Sir  John,'  answered  the  maiden. 
.  .r'V  /  '^^^e  slam  —  murdered,  if  you  wiU  —  my  late 
ma-ster,  the  Duke  of  Rothsay.  The  spark  of  life  which  your 
kindness  would  have  fed  was  easily  smothered.  His  last  words 
caled  on  his  father.  You  are  laint  -  bear  up  -  you  have  more 
to  hear  You  know  the  crime,  but  you  know  not  the  provoca- 
tion, feee :  this  gauntlet  is  empty  ;.I  lost  my  right  hand  in 
his  cause  and  when  I  was  no  fonger  fit  to  serve  him,  I  was 
cast  off  hke  a  worn-out  hound,  my  loss  ridiculed,  and  a  cloister 
recunnuended,  instead  of  the  halls  and  palaces  in  which  I  had 
my  natural  sphere  !  Think  on  this  -  pfty  and  assist  ma' 
f^.M-*  manner  (»n  you  require  my  assistance  ? '  said  the 
trembling  maiden;  'I  can  neither  repair  your  loss  nor  cancel 
juur  criiUG. 

'Thou  canst  be  silent,  Catharine,  on  what  thou  hast  seen 
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and  heard  in  yonder  diioket  It  is  bat  a  brief  oblivion  I  ask 
of  you,  whose  word  will,  I  know,  be  listened  to,  whether  you 
say  such  things  were  or  were  not  That  of  your  mountebank 
companion,  the  foreigner,  none  will  hold  to  be  of  a  pin-point's 
vmlae.  If  you  grant  me  this,  I  will  take  yonr  promise  for  mr 
seoarit/,  and  throw  the  gate  open  to  those  who  now  approach 
it  If  yoa  will  not  promise  silence,  I  defend  this  castle  till 
every  one  perishes,  and  I  flin^  ^ou  headlong  from  these  battle- 
ments. Ay,  look  at  them  —  it  is  not  a  leap  to  be  ro^sbly  braved. 
Seven  courses  of  stairs  brought  you  up  hither  with  fatigue  and 
shortened  breath ;  but  you  shall  go  m>m  the  top  to  the  bottom 
in  briefer  time  than  you  can  breathe  a  si^h  !  opeak  the  word, 
&ir  maid ;  for  vou  speak  to  one  unwilling  to  nana  you,  but 
determined  in  nis  purpose.' 

Catharine  stood  tornfied,  and  without  power  of  answering  a 
man  who  seemed  so  desperate ;  but  she  was  saved  the  necessity 
of  reply  by  the  apnroatm  of  Dwining.  He  spoke  with  the  same 
humble  cong^  wnich  at  all  times  distinguished  his  manner, 
and  with  his  usual  suppressed  ironical  sneer,  which  gave  that 
manner  the  lie. 

'  I  do  you  wrong,  noble  sir,  to  intrude  on  your  valiancie  when 
engaged  with  a  &ir  damsel  But  I  come  to  ask  a  trifling 
question.' 

'  Speak,  tormentor ! '  said  Ramomy  ;  '  ill  news  are  sport  to 
thee  even  when  they  affect  thyself,  so  that  they  concern  others 
also.' 

'  Hem ! — he,  he !  —  I  only  desired  to  know  if  your  knighthood 
proposed  the  chivalrous  task  of  defending  the  castle  with  yoor 
single  hand  —  I  crave  pardon,  I  meant  your  single  arm  ?    The 

anestion  is  worth  asking,  f^r  I  am  good  for  little  to  aid  the 
efence,  unless  you  co  1  prevail  on  the  besiegers  to  take 
physic  —  he,  he,  he  !  -  ^d  Bonthron  is  as  drunk  as  ale  and 
strong  waters  can  mai"^  aim  ;  and  you,  he,  and  I  make  up  the 
whole  garrison  who  art.  disposed  for  resistance.' 

'  How  !     Will  the  other  dogs  not  fight  t '  said  Ramorny. 

'Never  saw  men  who  showed  less  stomach  to  the  work,' 
answered  Dwining  —  '  never.  But  here  come  a  brace  of  them. 
Venit  extrema  dies.    He,  he,  he ! ' 

Evict  and  his  companion  Buncle  now  approached  with  sullen 
resolution  in  their  races,  like  men  who  had  made  their  minds 
up  to  resist  that  authority  which  they  had  so  long  obeyed. 

'  How  now ! '  said  Raraomy,  stepping  forward  to  meet 
them.    '  Wherefore  from  your  posts  ?    Why  have  you  left  the 
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barbicftn,  Eviot  t    And  yoa  other  fellow,  did  I  ndt  ohaige  yoa 
to  look  to  the  mangonek  f ' 

'We  have  something  to  tell  voa.  Sir  John  Ramomjr,'  tat 
gwered  Eviot    '  We  will  not  fight  in  this  qoarreL' 

I  {]oir  —  my  own  squires  control  me  t '  exclaimed  Ramoruy. 

'  We  were  yoar  squires  and  pages,  my  lord,  while  yoo  woe 
master  of  the  Duke  of  Rothsay's  household,  it  is  bruited 
about  the  Duke  no  longer  lives ;  we  desire  to  know  the  trutL' 

'  What  traitor  dares  spread  such  falsehoods  1 '  said  Ramomy. 

'All  who  have  gone  out  to  skirt  the  forest,  my  lord,  and  I 
myself  among  othws,  bring  back  the  same  news.  The  minsteel 
woman  who  left  the  castle  yesterday  has  spread  the  report 
everywhere  that  the  Duke  of  Kothsay  is  murdered,  or  at  deatii's 
door.    The  Douglas  comes  on  us  with  a  strong  force ' 

'  And  you,  cowards,  take  advantajB^  of  an  idle  report  to  for* 
sake  vonr  master  t '  said  Ramomy,  indignantly. 

'  My  lord,'  said  Eviot,  '  let  Bunde  and  myself  see  the  Duke 
of  Rothaav,  and  receive  his  personal  orders  for  defence  of  this 
castle,  and  if  we  do  not  fight  to  the  death  in  that  (quarrel,  I  will 
consent  to  be  hanged  on  its  highest  turret.  But  if  he  be  gone 
by  natural  disease,  we  will  yield  up  the  castle  to  tihe  Ean  of 
Boaglas,  who  is,  they  say,  the  King's  lieutenant  Or  if —  which 
Heaven  forefend !  —  the  noble  Pnnce  has  had  foul  play,  we  will 
not  involve  ourselves  in  the  guilt  of  using  arms  in  defence  of  the 
murderers,  be  they  who  they  will.' 

'Evict,'  said  Ramomy,  raising  his  mutilated  arm,  'had  uot 
that  glove  been  empty,  thou  hadst  not  lived  to  utter  two  words 
of  this  insolence.' 

'  It  is  as  it  is,'  answered  Eviot,  '  and  we  do  but  our  duty. 
I  have  followed  you  long,  my  lord,  but  here  I  draw  bridle.' 

'  Farewell,  then,  and  a  curse  light  on  all  of  yon ! '  exclaimed 
the  incensed  baron.     '  Let  my  horse  be  brought  forth  ! ' 

'Our  valiancie  is  about  to  run  away,'  said  the  mediciner, 
who  had  crept  close  to  Catharine's  side  before  she  was  aware. 
'Catharine,  thou  art  a  superstitious  fuol,  like  most  women; 
nevertheless  thou  hast  some  mind,  and  I  speak  to  thee  as  one 
of  more  understanding  than  the  buffaloes  which  are  herding 
about  us.  These  haughty  barons  who  overstride  the  world, 
what  are  they  in  the  day  of  adversity  ?  Chaff  before  the  wind. 
Let  their  sledge-hammer  hands  or  their  column-resembling 
legs  have  injury,  and  bah  !  the  men-at-arms  are  gone.  Heart 
and  courage  is  nothing  to  them,  lith  and  limb  evenrthing  :  give 
them  animal  strength,  what  are  they  better  than  furious  bulls; 
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take  that  away,  aad  your  hero  of  chivalry  lies  groveuing  like 
the  brate  when  he  is  hamstrung.  Not  so  the  sage ;  while  i 
giam  of  aeoM  remains  in  a  crushed  or  mutilated  irtuue,  \m 
mind  shall  be  strone  as  ever.  Catharine,  this  moruiug  I  w^ 
praotisini;  your  death;  but  methinks  I  now  lejoice  that  v>i 
may  survive  to  tell  how  the  poor  mediciner,  the  pill-gilder,  tie 
mortar-pounder,  the  poison- vender,  met  his  fate,  in  coinpany 
with  the  gallant  Knight  of  Ramomy,  Baron  in  po- session  and 
Earl  of  Ludores  in  expectation  —  God  save  his  lonl-^hip ; ' 

'  Old  man,'  said  Catharine,  '  if  tbou  be  indeed  m  near  the 
day  of  thy  deserved  doom,  other  tbooghts  were  fer  wbolewmer 
than  the  vainglorious  ravines  ot  a  vain  philosophy.  AA  tu 
see  a  holy  man ' 

'Ves.'  said  Dwining,  scornfully,  'refer  myself  to  ;i  greasy 
..  k,  A .  .  does  not  —  ne !  he !  he !  —  understand  the  barbarous 
La  in  lie  repeats  by  rote.  Such  would  be  a  fitting  counsellor 
*<  v)ne_  who  has  studied  both  in  Spain  and  Arabia!  No, 
>  stharine,  I  will  choose  a  confessor  that  is  pleasant  to  Iwk 
.;  on,  and  you  shall  be  honoured  with  the  office.  Now,  look 
yonder  at  his  valiancie  :  his  eyebrow  drops  with  moisture,  bis 
lip  trembles  with  a^ony ;  for  his  valiancie  —  he !  he  !  be !  —  i^ 
pleading  for  his  life  with  his  late  domestics,  and  bas  mt 
eloquence  enough  to  persuade  them  to  let  him  slip.  S.-e  how 
the  fibres  of  his  &ce  work  as  he  implores  the  ungrateful  brutes, 
whom  he  has  heaped  with  obligations,  to  permit  hiin  to  get 
such  a  start  for  his  life  as  the  hare  has  from  the  Ki°(^yliuimils 
when  men  course  her  fairly.  Look  also  at  the  sullen,  <luv!i 
cast,  dogged  faces  with  which,  fluctuating  between  fear  ami 
bhame,  the  domestic  traitors  deny  their  lord  this  pour  cbance 
for  his  life.  These  things  thought  themselves  the  sii})!  ior 
of  a  man  like  me  !  and  you,  foolish  wench,  think  so  i  leauly  of 
your  Deity  as  to  suppose  wretches  like  them  are  the  work  of 
Omnipotence ! ' 

*  No !  man  of  evil  —  no ! '  said  Catharine,  warmly ;  '  the  God 
I  worship  created  these  men  with  the  attributes  to  know  and 
adore  Him,  to  guard  and  defend  their  fellow -creatures,  to  practise 
holiness  and  virtue.  Their  own  vices,  and  the  temptations  of 
the  Evil  One,  have  mide  them  such  as  they  now  are.  ( )h,  take 
the  lesson  home  to  ^hine  own  heart  of  adamant !  Heaven 
made  thee  wiser  than  thy  fellows,  gave  thee  eyes  to  look  into 
the  secrets  of  nature,  a  sagacious  heart,  and  a  skilful  band ; 
but  thy  pride  has  poisoned  all  these  fair  gifts,  and  made  an 
ungodly  atheist  of  one  who  might  have  been  a  Christian  sage ! ' 
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'  Atheist,  aay'st  thou  t '  aogwered  DwiniDg.  '  Perhaps  I  have 
doabts  on  that  matter  —  but  thev  will  be  soon  solved.  Yonder 
comes  one  who  will  send  me,  a^  he  has  done  thousands,  to  the 
dace  where  all  mysteries  shall  be  cleared.' 

Catharine  followed  the  mediciner's  eye  up  one  of  the  foraet 
glades,  and  beheld  it  occupied  by  a  body  of  horsemen  advandng 
at  full  gallop.  In  the  midst  was  a  pennon  displayed,  which, 
though  its  bearings  were  not  visible  to  Catharine,  was,  by  a 
murmur  around,  acknowledged  as  that  of  the  Block  Douglas. 
They  halted  within  arrow-shot  of  the  castle,  and  a  herald  with 
two  trumpets  advanced  up  to  the  main  portal,  where,  after  a 
loud  flonnsb,  he  demanded  admittance  for  the  high  and  dreaded 
Archibald  Earl  of  Douglas,  Lord-Lie'::tenant  of  Uie  Kin^  and 
acting  for  the  time  with  the  plenary  authority  of  his  Migesty ; 
commanding,  at  tiie  same  time,  that  the  inmates  of  the  castle 
should  lay  down  their  arma,  all  under  penalty  of  hieh  treason. 

'  You  hear  t '  ^id  Eviot  to  Ramomy,  who  stocxi  sullen  and 
undecided.  'Will  you  give  orders  to  render  the  castle,  or 
must  I ' 

'No,  villain!*  'iterrupted  the  knight,  'to  the  last  I  will 
command  you.  Oi»en  the  gates,  drop  the  bridge,  and  render 
the   tistle  to  the  Douglas.' 

'  N.>w,  that 's  what  may  be  called  a  gallant  exertion  of  free- 
will,' said  Dwining.  *  Just  as  if  the  pieces  of  brass  that  were 
screaming  a  minute  since  should  pretend  to  call  thos»>  notes 
their  own  which  are  breathed  through  them  by  a  frowsy 
trumpeter.' 

'Wretched  man,'  said  Catharine,  'either  be  silent  or  turn 
thy  thoughts  t'-  the  eternity  on  the  brink  of  which  thou  art 
standing. 

'And  what  is  that  to  thee?'  answered  Dwining.  '  I'hou 
canst  not,  wench,  help  hearing  \v)iat  I  say  to  thee,  and  thou 
wilt  tell  it  again,  for  thy  sex  cam  .t  lieip  tint  either.  Perth 
and  all  Scotland  shall  know  whai  a  iian  v  have  lost  in 
Henbane  Dwining!' 

The  clash  of  armour  now  announced  fliat  the  newcomers 
had  dismounted  and  entered  the  t.istle,  an'i  were  in  the  act  of 
disarming  the  small  garrison.  Ivir!  Douglas  hini-elf  api)eared 
on  the  iMittlements,  with  a  few  .*"  his  followers,  .  iid  signed  to 
them  to  take  Ramorny  a  .d  1  wining  into  custody.  Others 
dragged  from  some  nook  I  le    uipitied  Bonthron. 

'It  was  to  these  three  t  '  the  custody  of  the  Prince  was 
solely  committed  dun      his  a  ieged  illness  f '  said  the  Douglas, 
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prosecutiiig  an  iuquiry  which  he  had  commenced  in  the  hall  of 
the  castle. 

'No  other  saw  him,  my  lord,'  said  Eviot^  'though  I  offered 
my  services.' 

'  Gondnct  us  to  the  Duke's  apartment,  and  hring  the  pris- 
oners with  us.  Also  there  should  be  a  female  in  the  castle, 
if  ^e  hath  not  been  murdered  or  spirited  away  —  the  coinpau- 
ion  of  the  elee-maiden  who  brought  the  first  alarm.' 

'She  is  nere,  my  lord,'  said  Evict,  bringing  Gathariue  for- 
ward. 

Her  beauty  and  her  agitation  made  some  impression  even 
upon  the  impassible  Earl. 

'Fear  nothing,  maiden,'  he  said;  'thou  hast  deserved  both 
praise  and  reward.  Tell  to  me,  as  thou  wouldst  confess  to 
Heaven,  the  things  thou  hast  witnessed  in  this  castle.' 

Few  woitis  served  Catharine  to  unfold  the  dreadful  story. 

'It  agrees,'  said  the  Douglas,  'with  the  tale  of  the  glee- 
maiden,  from  point  to  point.  Now  show  us  the  Priuce's 
apartment' 

They  passed  to  the  room  which  the  unhappy  Duke  of 
Rothsay  had  been  supposed  to  inhabit ;  but  the  key  was  not 
to  be  found,  and  the  Earl  could  only  obtain  entrance  by  forcing 
the  door.  On  entering,  the  wasted  and  squalid  remains  of  the 
unhappy  Prince  were  discovered,  flung  on  the  bed  as  if  in 
haste.  The  intention  of  the  murderers  had  apparently  been  to 
arrange  the  dead  body  so  as  to  resemble  a  timely-parted  corpse, 
but  they  had  been  disconcerted  by  the  alarm  occasioned  by  the 
escape  of  Louise.  Douglas  looked  on  the  body  of  the  misguided 
youui,  whose  wild  passions  and  caprices  had  brou^'ht  him  to 
this  fatal  and  premature  catastrophe. 

'I  had  wrongs  to  be  redressed,'  he  said ;  'but  to  se^.  such  a 
sight  as  this  benishes  all  remembrance  of  injury ! ' 

'He!  he!  It  should  have  been  arranged,'  said  Dunning 
'  more  to  your  omnipotence's  plea.sure :  but  you  came  suddenly 
on  us,  and  hasty  masters  make  slovenly  service.' 

Douglas  seemed  not  to  hear  what  his  prisoner  said,  so  closely 
did  be  examine  the  wan  and  wasted  features,  and  stiffened  limbs. 
of  the  dead  body  before  him.  Catharine,  overcome  by  sickness 
and  Mnting,  at  length  obtained  permission  to  retire  from  the 
dreadful  scene,  and,  tiirough  confusion  of  every  description, 
found  her  way  U)  her  former  aparment,  where  she  was  locked 
in  the  arms  of  Louise,  who  ha^  returned  in  the  interval. 

The  investigations  of  Douglas  proceeded.    The  dyiug  b&nd 
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of  the  Prince  was  found  to  be  clenched  upon  a  lo  k  of  hair, 
resembling,  in  colour  and  textare,  the  coal-black  bristles  of 
Bontbron.  Thus,  though  famine  had  begun  the  work,  it  would 
seem  that  Rothsay's  death  had  been  finally  accomplished  bv 
violence.  The  private  stair  to  the  dungeon,  the  ke^s  of  which 
were  found  at  the  subaltern  assassin's  belt,  the  situation  of 
the  vault,  its  communication  with  the  external  air  by  the  fissure 
in  the  walls,  and  the  wretched  lair  of  straw,  with  the  fetters 
which  remained  there,  fully  confirmed  the  story  of  Catlutrine 
and  of  the  glee-wonaan. 

'  We  will  not  hesitate  an  instant,'  said  the  Douglas  to  his 
near  kinsman,  the  Lord  Balveny,  as  soon  as  they  returned  from 
the  dungeon.  'Away  with  the  murderers!  hang  them  over 
the  battlements.' 

'  But,  my  lord,  some  trial  mav  be  fitting,'  answered  Balveny. 

'  To  what  purpose  1 '  answered  Douglas.  '  I  have  taken  them 
red-hand;^  my  authority  will  stretch  to  instant  execution. 
Yet  stay — have  we  not  some  Jed  wood  men  in  our  troop  1' 

'Plenty  of  Tumbulls,  Rutherfords,  Ainslies,  and  so  forth,' 
said  Balveny. 

'  Call  me  an  inquest  of  these  together ;  they  are  all  good 
men  and  true,  saving  a  little  shifting  for  their  living.  Do  you 
see  to  the  execution  of  these  felons,  while  I  hold  a  court  in  the 
great  ball,  and  we'll  try  whether  the  jury  or  tiie  provost- 
marshal  do  their  work  first ;  we  will  have  Jedwood  justice  — 
hang  in  baste  and  tiy  at  leisure.' 

'Yet  stay,  my  lord,  said  Ramomy,  'you  may  rae  your  haste 
—  will  you  grant  me  a  W(jrd  out  of  ear-shot  ?' 

'  Not  for  worlds ! '  said  Douglas ;  '  speak  out  what  thou  hast 
to  say  before  all  that  are  here  present' 

'Know  all,  then,'  said  Ramomy,  aloud,  'that  this  noble 
Earl  had  letters  from  the  Duke  of  Albany  and  myself,  sent 
him  by  the  hand  of  yon  cowardly  deserter,  Buncle  —  let  him 
deny  it  if  he  dare  —  counselling  the  removal  of  the  Duke  for  a 
space  from  court,  and  his  seclusion  in  this  Castle  of  Falkland.' 

'  But  not  a  word,'  replied  Douglas,  sternly  smiling,  *  of  his 
being  Hung  into  a  dungeon  —  famished  —  strangled.  Away  with 
the  wretches,  Balveny,  they  pollute  God's  air  too  long ! ' 

The  prisoners  were  dragged  off  to  the  battlements.  But 
while  the  means  of  execution  were  in  the  act  of  being  prepared, 
the  apothecary  expressed  so  ardent  a  desire  to  see  Catharine 
once  more,  and,  as  he  said,  for  the  good  of  his  soul,  that  the 
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maiden,  in  hopes  his  obduracy  might  have  undergone  some 
change  even  at  the  last  hour,  consented  again  to  go  to  the 
battlements,  and  face  a  scene  which  her  heart  recoiled  from 
A  single  glance  showed  her  Bonthron,  sunk  in  total  and  drunken 
insensibility ;  Ramorny,  8tripi)ed  of  his  armour,  endeavouring 
in  vain  to  conceal  fear,  while  he  spoke  with  a  priest,  whose 
good  offices  he  had  solicited ;  and  Dwining,  the  same  humble 
obsequious-looking,  crouching  individual  she  had  always  known 
'  him.  He  held  in  his  hand  a  little  silver  pen,  with  which  he 
'  had  been  writing  on  a  scrap  of  parchment. 

'  Catharine,'  he  said  —  *  he,  he,  he !  —  I  wish  to  speak  to  thee 
on  the  nature  of  my  religious  &ith.' 

'  If  such  be  thy  intention,  why  lose  time  with  me  1  Speak 
with  this  good  &ther.' 

'The  good  &ther,'  said  Dwining,  'is  —  he,  he!— already  a 
worshipper  of  the  deity  whom  I  have  served.  I  therefore 
prefer  to  give  the  altar  of  mine  idol  a  new  worshipper  in  thee, 
Catiiarine.^  This  scrap  of  parchment  will  tell  thee  how  to  make 
your  way  into  mv  chapel,  where  I  have  worshipped  so  often  in 
safetv.  I  leave  the  images  which  it  contains  to  thee  as  a  legacy, 
simply  because  I  hate  and  contemn  thee  something  less  than 
any  of  the  absurd  wretches  whom  I  have  hitherto  been  obliged 
to  call  fellow-creatures.  And  now  away  !  or  remain  and  see  if 
the  end  of  the  quacksalver  belies  his  life.' 

'  Our  Ladjr  forbid  ! '  said  Catharina 

'  Nay,'  said  the  mediciner,  '  I  have  but  a  single  word  to  say, 
and  yonder  nobleman's  valiancie  may  hear  it  if  he  will' 

Lord  Balveny  approached,  with  some  curiosity ;  for  the  un- 
daunted resolution  of  a  man  who  never  wielded  sword  or  bore 
armour,  and  was  in  person  a  poor  dwindled  dwarf,  had  to  him 
an  air  of  something  resembling  sorcery. 

'  You  see  this  trifling  implement,'  said  the  criminal,  showing 
the  silver  pen.  '  By  means  of  this  I  can  escape  the  power  even 
of  the  Black  Douglas.' 

'  Give  him  no  ink  nor  paper,'  said  Balveny,  hastily,  '  be  will 
draw  a  spelL' 

'  Not  so,  please  your  wisdom  and  valiancie  —  he,  he,  he ! ' 
said  Dwining,  with  nis  usual  chuckle,  as  he  unscrewed  the  top 
of  the  pen,  within  which  was  a  piece  of  sponge,  or  some  sucn 

substance,  no  bisger  than  a  pea.     '  Now,  mark  this '  said 

the  prisoner,  and  drew  it  between  his  lips.  The  effect  was 
instantaneous.  He  lay  a  dead  corpse  before  tbcm,  the  con- 
temptuous sneer  still  on  his  countenance. 
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Catharine  shrieked  and  fled,  seekinff,  bv  a  hasty  descent,  an 
escape  from  a  sight  so  appalling.  Lord  Balveny  was  for  a 
moment  stupified,  and  then  exclaimed,  '  This  may  be  glamour ! 
hang  him  over  the  battlements,  quick  or  dead.  If  his  foul  spirit 
hath  only  withdrawn  for  a  space,  it  shall  return  to  a  body  wi^ 
a  dislocated  neck.' 

His  commands  were  obeyed.  Ramorny  and  Bonthron  were 
then  ordered  for  execution.  The  last  was  hanged  before  he 
seemed  quite  to  comprehend  what  was  designed  to  be  done  with 
him.  Ramorny,  pale  as  death,  yet  with  the  same  spirit  of  pride 
which  had  occasioned  his  ruin,  pleaded  his  knighthood,  and 
demanded  the  privilege  of  dying  by  decapitation  by  the  sword, 
and  not  by  the  noose. 

'The  Douglas  never  alters  his  doom,'  said  Balveny.  'But 
thou  shalt  have  all  thy  rights.  Send  the  cook  hither  with  a 
cleaver.*    The  menial  whom  he  called  appeared  at  his  summons. 

'  What  shakest  thou  for,  fellow  ? '  said  Balveny ;  '  here,  strike 
me  this  man's  gilt  spurs  from  his  heels  with  thy  cleaver.  And 
now,  John  Ramorny,  thou  art  no  longer  a  knight,  but  a  knave. 
To  the  halter  with  him,  provost-marshal !  hang  him  •  "itwixt 
his  companions,  and  higher  than  them  if  it  may  be.' 

In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards,  Balveny  descent.  1  to 
tell  the  Douglas  that  the  criminals  were  executed. 

'Then  there  is  no  further  use  in  the  trial,'  said  the  Earl. 
'How  say  you,  good  men  of  inquest,  were  these  men  guilty  of 
high  treason — ay  or  no?' 

'Guilty,'  exclaimed  the  obsequious  inquest,  with  edifying 
unanimity,  'we  need  no  farther  evidence. 

'Sound  trumpets,  and  to  horse  then,  with  our  own  train 
only ;  and  let  each  man  keep  silence  on  what  has  chanced  here, 
until  the  proceedings  shall  be  laid  before  the  King,  which  cannot 
conveniently  be  till  the  battle  of  Palm  Srnday  shall  be  fought 
and  ended.  Select  our  attendants,  and  tell  each  man  who 
either  goes  with  us  or  remains  behind  that  he  who  prates 
dies.' 

In  a  few  minutes  the  Douglas  was  on  horseback,  with  the 
followers  selected  to  attend  his  person.  Expresser  were  sent 
to  his  daughter,  the  widowed  Duchess  of  Rothsay,  directing 
her  to  take  her  course  to  Perth,  by  the  shores  of  Lochleven, 
without  approaching  Falkland,  and  committing  to  her  charge 
Catharine  Glover  and  the  glee-woman,  as  persons  whose  safety 
he  tendered. 

As  they  rode  through  the  forest,  they  looked  back,  and  beheld 
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the  three  bodies  hanging,  like  specks  darkoiing  the  walls  of  the 
old  castle. 

'  The  hand  is  punished,'  said  Douglas,  '  but  who  shall  arraigri 
the  head  by  whose  direction  the  act  was  done  t ' 

'  Tou  mean  the  Duke  of  Albany  ?  [  said  Balveny. 

'  I  do,  kinannHi ;  and  Were  I  to  listen  to  the  dictates  of  my 
heart,  I  would  charge  him  with  the  deed,  which  I  am  certain 
he  has  authoi  ised.  But  there  is  no  proof  of  it  beyond  strong 
suspicion,  and  Albcoiy  has  attached  to  himself  the  numerous 
friends  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  to  whom,  indeed,  the  imbecility 
of  the  Eiiig  and  ^e  ill-r^ulated  habits  of  Rothsay  left  no 
other  choice  of  a  leader.  Were  I,  therefore,  to  break  the  band 
which  I  have  so  lately  formed  with  Albany,  the  consequence 
must  be  civil  war,  an  event  ruinous  to  poor  Scotland,  while 
threatened  by  invasion  from  the  activity  of  the  Percy,  backed 
by  the  treachery  of  March.  No,  Balveny,  the  punishment  of 
Albany  must  rest  with  Heaven,  which,  in  its  own  good  time, 
will  execute  judgment  on  him  and  on  his  house.' 


CHAPTER  XXXIII 


Ae  hour  is  ui^h  :  now  hearts  beat  high  ; 

Each  sword  is  sharpen'd  well ; 
And  who  dares  die,  who  stoops  to  &j. 

To-morrow's  light  shall  tell. 

Sir  EdwaUL 

WE  are  now  to  recall  to  our  reader's  recollection,  that 
Simon  Glover  and  his  fair  daughter  had  been  hurried 
from  their  residence  without  having  time  to  announce 
to  Henry  Smith  either  their  departure  or  the  alarming  cause  of 
it  When,  therefore,  the  lover  appeared  in  Cuifew  Street,  on 
the  morning  of  their  flight,  instead  of  the  hearty  welcome  of 
the  honest  burgher,  and  the  Ajjril  reception,  half  joy  half  cen- 
sure, which  he  had  been  promised  on  the  part  of  his  lovely 
daughter,  he  received  only  the  astounding  intelligence,  that  her 
father  and  she  had  set  off  early,  on  the  summons  of  a  stranger, 
who  had  kept  himself  carefully  muffled  from  observation.  To^is, 
Dorothy,  whose  talents  for  forestalling  evil,  and  communicating 
her  views  of  it,  are  known  to  the  reader,  chose  to  add,  that  she 
had  no  doubt  her  master  and  young  mistress  were  bound  for  the 
Highlands,  to  avoid  a  visit  which  had  been  made  since  their 
dei»arture  by  two  or  three  apparitors,  who,  in  the  name  of  a 
Commission  appointed  by  the  King,  had  searched  the  house,  put 
seals  upon  such  places  as  were  supposed  to  contain  papers  and 
left  citations  for  father  and  daughter  to  appear  before  file  Court 
of  Commission  on  a  dav  certain,  under  pain  of  outlawry.  All 
these  alarming  particulars  Dorothy  took  care  to  stat*  in  the 
gloomiest  colours,  and  the  only  consolation  which  she  forded 
the  alarmed  lover  was,  that  her  master  had  charged  her  to  tell 
him  to  reside  quietly  at  Perth,  and  that  he  should  soon  heur 
news  of  them.  This  checked  the  smith's  first  resolve,  which 
was  to  follow  them  instantly  to  the  Highlands,  and  partake 
the  iate  which  they  might  encounter. 
But  when  he  recollected  his  repeated  feuds  with  diven  of 
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the  Clan  Qahele,  and  particularly  Iiis  personal  quarrel  vith 
Conachar,  who  was  now  raised  to  be  a  hi^h  chief,  he  could  not 
but  think,  on  reflection,  that  his  intrusion  on  their  place  of 
retirement  was  more  likely  to  disturb  the  safety  which  they 
might  o^erwise  enjoy  there  than  be  of  any  service  to  them. 
He  was  well  acquainted  with  Simon's  habitual  intimacy  with 
the  chief  of  the  Clan  Quhele,  and  justly  augured  that  the 

f [lover  would  obtain  protection,  which  his  own  arrival  might  be 
ike-7  to  disturb,  while  his  personal  prowess  could  little  avail 
him  in  a  quarrel  with  a  whole  tribe  of  vindictive  mountaineers. 
At  the  same  time  his  heart  throbbed  with  indignation,  when  he 
thought  of  Catharine  being  within  the  absolute  power  of  young 
Conachar,  whose  rivahy  he  could  not  doubt,  and  who  bad  now 
80  many  means  of  urging  his  suit.  What  if  the  youn<,'  chief 
should  make  the  safety  of  the  fisither  depend  on  the  favour  of 
ihe  daughter?  He  distrusted  not  Cathuine's  affections;  but 
tbrai  her  mode  of  thinking  was  so  disinterested,  and  her  attach- 
ment to  her  &ther  so  tender,  that,  if  the  love  she  Iwre  her 
suitor  was  weighed  against  his  security,  or  perhaps  bis  life,  it 
was  matter  of  deep  and  awful  doubt  whether  it  might  not  be 
found  light  in  the  balance.  Tormented  by  thoughts  on  which 
we  need  not  dwell,  he  resolved  nevertheless  to  remain  at  home, 
stifle  his  anxiety  as  he  might,  and  await  the  promised  intel- 
ligenoe  from  the  old  man.  It  came,  but  it  did  not  relieve  his 
concern. 

Sir  Patrick  Charteris  had  not  forgotten  his  promise  to  com- 
municate to  the  smith  the  plans  of  the  fugitives,  fiut,  amid 
the  bustle  occasioned  by  the  movement  of  troops,  he  could  not 
himself  convey  the  intelligence.  He  therefore  entrusted  to  his 
agent,  Kitt  Henshaw,  the  task  of  making  it  known.  But  this 
worthy  person,  as  the  reader  knows,  was  in  the  interest  of 
Ramomy,  whose  business  it  was  to  conceal  from  every  one,  but 
especially  from  a  lover  so  active  and  daring  as  Heury,  the  real 
place  of  Catharine's  residence.  Henshaw  therefore  aimouneeil 
to  the  anxious  smith  that  his  firiend  the  glover  was  secure  in 
the  Highlands  ;  and  though  he  affected  to  be  more  resorveil  on 
the  subject  of  Catharine,  he  said  little  to  contradict  the  belief 
that  she  as  well  as  Simon  shared  the  protection  of  the  Clan 
Quhele.  But  he  reiterated,  in  the  name  of  Sir  Patrick,  assur 
ances  that  fiither  and  daughter  were  both  well,  and  that  Henry 
would  best  consult  his  own  interest  and  their  safety  l>y  remain- 
ing quiet  and  waiting  the  course  of  events. 

With  an  agonized  heart,  therefore,  Henry  Gow  dcterniiii 
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to  remam  qoiet  till  he  had  more  oertain  intellisenoe,  and  em- 
ployed himiwlf  in  finishing  a  shirt  of  mail,  which  he  intended 
should  be  the  beet  tempered  and  the  most  finely  polished  that 
his  skilful  hands  had  ever  executed.    This  exercise  of  his  craft 

E leased  him  better  than  any  other  occupation  which  he  could 
ave  adopted,  and  served  as  an  apology  for  secluding  himself 
in  his  workshop,  and  shunning  society,  where  the  i^  reports 
which  were  diuly  circulated  served  only  to  perplex  and  dis- 
turb him.  He  resolved  to  trust  in  the  warm  regard  of  Simon, 
the  &ith  of  his  daughter,  and  the  friendship  of  the  provost, 
who,  having  so  higmV  commended  his  valour  in  the  combat 
with  Bonthron,  would  never,  he  thought,  desert  him  at  this 
extremity  of  his  fortunes.  Time,  however,  passed  on  day  by 
day ;  and  it  was  not  till  Palm  Sunday  was  near  approaching, 
that  Sir  Patrick  Charteris,  having  entered  the  city  to  make 
some  arrangements  for  the  ensuing  combat,  bethought  himself 
of  making  a  visit  to  the  Smith  of  the  Wynd. 

He  entered  his  workshop  with  an  air  of  sympathy  unusoal 
to  him,  and  which  made  Henry  instantly  augur  that  he  brought 
had  news.  The  smith  caught  the  alarm,  and  the  uplifted 
hammer  was  arrested  in  its  descent  upon  the  heated  iron,  while 
the  agitated  arm  that  wielded  it,  strong  before  as  that  of  a 
giant,  became  so  powerless,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  Henry 
was  able  to  pUce  the  weapon  on  the  ground,  instead  of  drop- 
ping it  from  his  hand. 

'My  poor  Henry,'  said  Sir  Patrick,  'I  bring  you  but  cold 
news  ;  they  are  uncertain,  however,  and,  if  true,  they  are  such 
as  a  brave  man  like  you  should  not  take  too  deeply  to  heart' 

'  In  God's  name,  my  lord,'  said  Henry,  '  I  trust  you  bring  no 
evil  news  of  Simon  Glover  or  his  daughter  ] ' 

'  Touching  themselves,'  said  Sir  Patrick,  '  no  :  they  are  safe 
and  well.  But  as  to  thee,  Henry,  my  tidings  are  more  cold. 
Kitt  Hensbaw  has,  I  think,  apprised  thee  that  I  had  endeav- 
oured to  provide  Catharine  Glover  with  a  safe  protection  in 
the  house  of  an  honourable  lady,  the  Duchess  of  Rothsay. 
But  she  hath  declined  the  charge,  and  Catharine  hath  been 
sent  to  her  father  in  the  Highlands.  What  is  worst  is  to  come. 
Thou  mayest  have  heard  that  Gilchrist  Maclan  is  dead,  and 
that  his  son  Eachin,  who  was  known  in  Perth  as  the  apprentice 
of  old  Simon,  by  the  name  of  Conachar,  is  now  the  chief  of 
Clan  Quhele;  and  I  heard  from  one  of  my  domestics  that 
there  is  a  strong  rumour  among  the  Maclans  that  the  >oung 
chief  seeks  the  nand  of  Cathanne  in  marriage.     My  domestic 
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learned  ihia — as  a  secret,  however  —  while  in  the  Breadalbane 
country  on  some  arrangements  touching  the  ensaing  com- 
bat The  thing  is  uncertain :  but,  Henry,  it  wears  a  face  of 
likelihood.' 

'Did  your  lordship's  servant  see  Simon  Glover  and  his 
daughter  t '  said  Henry,  straggling  for  breath,  and  coughing, 
to  conceal  from  the  provost  uie  excess  of  his  agitation. 

'  He  did  not,'  said  Sir  Patrick ;  '  the  Highlanders  seemed 
jealous,  and  refused  to  permit  him  to  speak  to  the  old  man, 
and  he  feared  to  alarm  them  by  asking  to  see  Catharine. 
Besides,  he  talks  no  Gaelic,  nor  bad  his  informer  much  English, 
so  there  may  be  some  mistake  in  the  matter.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  such  a  report,  and  I  thought  it  best  to  tell  it  you. 
But  vou  may  be  well  assured  that  the  wedding  cannot  go  on 
till  the  affidr  of  Palm  Sunday  be  over ;  and  1  advise  you  to 
take  no  steps  till  we  learn  the  circumstances  of  the  matter,  for 
certainty  is  most  desirable,  even  when  it  is  painful  Go  yon 
to  the  council-house,'  he  added,  after  a  pause,  '  to  speak  aliout 
the  preparations  for  the  lists  in  the  Nortn  Inch  f  Yoa  «ill  be 
wekx)me  there.' 

*  Noi  my  good  lord.' 

'  Well,  Smith,  I  judge  by  your  brief  answer  that  you  are 
discomposed  with  this  matter ;  but,  after  all,  women  are  weather- 
cooks,  uiat  is  the  truth  on 't  Solomon  and  others  have  proved 
it  before  you.' 

And  so  Sir  Patrick  Charteris  retired,  fully  convinced  he  had 
discharged  the  office  of  a  comforter  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner. 

With  very  different  impressions  did  the  unfortunate  lover 
r^;ard  the  tidings  and  listen  to  the  consoling  commentary. 

'The  provost,  he  said  bitterly  to  himself,  'is  an  excellent 
man  ;  marry,  he  holds  his  knighthood  so  high,  that,  if  be  speaks 
nonsense,  a  poor  man  must  hold  it  sense,  as  be  must  praise 
dead  ale  if  it  be  handed  to  him  in  his  lordship's  silver  flagon. 
How  would  all  this  sound  in  another  situation  ?  Suppose  I 
were  rolling  down  the  steep  descent  of  the  Corrichie  Dnu,  and 
before  I  came  to  the  edge  of  the  rock,  comes  my  Lord  Provos:, 
and  cries,  "  Hennr,  there  is  a  deep  precipice,  and  I  j'rieve  to 
say  you  ai-e  in  the  feir  way  of  rolhng  over  it.  But  be  not 
downcast,  for  Heaven  may  send  a  stone  or  a  bush  to  stup  your 

Erogress.     However,  I  thought  i*  would  be  comfort  to  you  to 
now  the  worst,  whioh  you  will        presently  aware  of.    I  do 
not  know  how  many  hundred  fet      eep  the  precipice  desjcends, 
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bot  you  may  fonn  a  judgment  when  yoa  are  at  the  bottom,  for 
certainty  is  certainty.  And  harkye,  when  oome  you  to  take 
a  game  at  bowls  t "  And  this  gossip  is  to  serve  instead  of  anv 
friendly  attempt  to  save  the  poor  wight's  neck !  When  I  think 
J  this,  I  could  go  mad,  seize  my  haimner,  and  break  and  destroy 
all  around  m&  But  I  will  be  calm  ;  and  if  this  Highland  kite, 
who  ctJls  himself  a  £aloon,  should  stoop  at  my  turtle-dove,  he 
shall  know  whether  a  burgess  of  Perth  can  draw  a  bow  or  not' 

It  was  now  the  Thursday  before  the  fated  Palm  Sunday,  and 
the  champions  on  either  side  were  expected  to  arrive  the  next 
day,  that  they  might  have  the  interval  of  Saturday  to  rest,  refresh 
themselves,  and  prepare  for  the  combat  Two  or  three  of  each 
of  the  contending  parties  were  detached  to  receive  directions 
about  die  encampment  of  their  little  band,  and  such  other 
instructions  as  might  be  necessary  to  the  proper  ordering  of 
the  field.  Henij  was  not  therefore,  surprised  at  seeing  a  tall 
and  powerful  Highlander  peering  anxiously  about  the  wynd  in 
whicn  he  lived,  in  the  manner  in  which  the  natives  of  a  wild 
oonntry  examine  the  curiosities  of  one  that  is  more  civilised. 
The  smith's  heart  rose  against  the  man  on  account  of  his 
country,  to  which  our  Perui  burgher  bore  a  natural  prqudice, 
and  more  especially  as  he  observed  the  individual  wear  the 
plaid  peculiar  to  the  Clan  Quhele.  The  sprig  of  oak-leaves, 
worlrad  in  silk,  intimated  also  that  the  individual  was  one  of 
those  personal  guards  of  young  Eachin,  upon  whose  exertions 
in  the  future  battle  so  much  reliance  was  placed  by  those  of 
their  clan. 

Having  observed  so  much,  Henry  withdrew  into  his^  smithy, 
for  the  sight  of  the  man  raised  his  passion ;  and,  knowing  that 
the  Highlander  came  plighted  to  a  solemn  combat  and  could 
not  be  the  sul^ect  of  any  inferior  quarrel,  he  was  resolved  at 
least  to  avoid  mendlv  intercourse  with  him.  In  a  few  minutes, 
however,  the  door  of  the  smithy  flew  open,  and,  fluttering  in 
his  tartans,  which  greatly  magnified  his  actual  size,  the  Gael 
entered  with  the  haughty  step  of  a  man  conscious  of  a  personal 
ilignity  superior  to  anjr^ing  which  he  is  likely  to  meet  with. 
He  stood  looking  around  nim,  and  seemed  to  exjoect  to  be 
received  with  courtesy  and  regarded  with  wonder.  But  Henry 
had  no  sort  of  inclination  to  indulge  his  vanity,  and  kept  ham- 
mering away  at  a  breastplate  which  was  l]ring  upon  his  anvil 
as  if  he  were  not  aware  of  his  visitor's  presence. 

'  You  are  the  6ow  Chrom  t '  (the  bandy-legged  smith)^  said 
the  Highlander. 
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'  Those  that  wish  to  be  orook-bMked  call  me  so,'  aiiRvered 
Hennr. 

'  No  offence  meant,'  said  the  Highlander ;  '  bat  her  own  self 
oomes  to  bay  an  armour.' 

'Her  own  selfs  bare  shanks  may  trot  henoe  with  her,' 
answered  Henry;  'I  have  none  to  selL' 

'If  it  was  not  within  two  days  of  Palm  Sanday,  herself 
would  make  you  sing  another  sjng,'  retorted  the  Gael. 

'And  being  the  day  it  is,'  ss id  Henry,  with  the  same  con- 
temptuous indifference,  '  I  pray  you  to  stand  out  of  my  light.' 

'You  are  an  uncivil  person  ;  but  her  own  self  is /r  nmi  ord 
too  :  and  she  knows  the  smith  is  fiery  when  the  iron  is  hot.' 

'  If  her  nainsell  be  hammerman  hersell,  her  nainsell  may 
make  her  nain  harness,'  replied  Henry. 

'And  BO  her  nainsell  would,  and  nevnr  fiish  you  for  the 
matter ;  bnt  it  is  said,  Gow  Chrom,  that  you  sing  and  whistle 
tones  over  the  swords  and  hamishes  that  you  work,  that  have 
power  to  make  the  blades  cut  steel-links  as  if  they  were  paper, 
and  the  i)late  and  mail  turn  back  steel-lances  as  if  they  were 
boddle  prins  1 ' 

'  They  tell  your  ignorance  any  nonsnise  that  Christian  men 
refuse  to  believe,'  said  Henry.  '  I  whistle  at  my  work  what- 
ever comes  uppermost,  like  an  honest  craftsman,  and  commonly 
it  is  ^e  Hignl&ndntan's  "  Och  hone  for  Houghmanstares ! " ' 
My  hammer  goes  naturally  to  that  tuna' 

'  Friend,  it  is  but  idle  to  spur  a  horse  when  his  legs  are 
hamshackled,'  said  the  Highlander,  haughtily.  '  Her  own  self 
cannot  fight  even  now,  and  there  is  little  gallantry  in  taunting 
her  thus. 

'  By  nails  and  hammer,  you  are  right  there,'  said  the  smith, 
altering  his  tone.  '  But  speak  out  at  once,  friend,  what  is  it 
thou  wouldst  have  of  me  ?    I  am  in  no  humour  for  dallying.' 

'A  hauberk  for  her  chie^  Eachin  Maclan,'  said  the  High- 
lander. 

'You  are  a  hammerman,  you  sayt  Are  you  a  judge  of 
this  t '  said  our  smith,  producing  from  a  chest  the  mail  shirt 
on  which  he  had  been  lately  employed. 

The  Gael  handled  it  with  a  degree  of  admiration  which  had 
something  of  envy  in  it  He  looked  curiously  at  every  part  of 
its  texture,  and  at  length  declared  it  the  very  best  piece  of 
armour  that  he  had  ever  seen. 

'  A  hundred  cows  and  bullocks  and  a  good  drift  of  sheep 

•  Sec  Note  57. 
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wonl'i  be  e'en  ower  dieap  an  offer,'  said  tlie  Higblandman,  by 
way  of  tentative ;  '  but  ner  nainseU  will  never  bid  tbee  less, 
&me  by  tbem  bow  she  can.' 

'  It  is  a  &ir  proffer,'  replied  Henry ;  'but  gold  nor  gear  will 
never  buy  that  haniess.  1  want  tt)  try  my  own  sword  on  my 
own  armour,  and  1  will  noD  give  that  mail  coat  to  any  one  but 
who  will  &oe  me  for  the  best  of  three  blows  and  a  thrust  in 
the  fair  field ;  and  it  is  your  cbiefA  upon  these  terms.' 

'  Hnt,  prut,  man  —  take  a  drink  and  go  to  bed,'  said  the 
ili^'blander,  in  great  scorn.  'Are  ye  madt  Thmk  ye  the 
captain  of  the  Clan  Quhoit;  will  be  brawling  and  battling  with 
a  bit  Perth  burgess  body  !i!;e  you  t  Whisht,  man,  and  bearkoi. 
Her  nainsell  will  do  yc  :.  lir  crctlit  than  ever  belonged  to  year 
kin.    She  will  fight  vou  I'ur  tlie  &ir  harness  hersell. 

'  She  must  first  snoxv'  that  she  is  my  match,'  said  Henry, 
with  a  grim  smile. 

'  How !  I,  one  of  Eatihin  Maclan's  leichtaoh,  and  not  your 
match ! ' 

'  You  may  try  me,  if  yon  will.  You  say  you  are  a  yf r  nan 
iird.    Do  you  know  hov  to  ca  ^t  a  sledge-hammer  t ' 

'  Ay,  trulv  —  ask  the  ea^rle  if  he  can  fly  over  Famkgtm.' 

'  But  b^re  you  strive  >vith  me,  you  must  first  try  a  cast 
with  one  of  my  leioht^ch.  Here,  Dimter,  stand  fortii  for  the 
honour  of  Perth!  And  nuw,  Hi^hlandraan,  liiere  stands  a 
ri)w  uf  hammers;  choose  which  you  will,  and  let  us  to  the 
franlen.' 

The  Highlander,  whose  name  was  Norman  nan  Ord,  oi 
Niiniian  of  the  Hammer,  showed  his  title  to  the  epithet  bv 
selc'tiug  the  largest  hammer  of  the  set,  at  which  Henry  smile*' 
Dmiter,  the  stout  journeyman  of  the  smith,  made  what  / 
allied  a  prodigious  cast;  but  the  Highlander,  making  t^  '!: 
perate  effort,  threw  beyond  it  h\  two  or  three  fe^v.  uj  1 
loike<l  with  an  air  of  triumph  to  Henry,  who  again  smiitea  ■  * 
reply. 

•  Will  you  mend  that  ? '  said  the  Gael,  offering  our  sni.x 
the  hammer. 

'Not  with  that  child's  toy,'  said  Henry,  'which  has  scarce 
«ei;,dit  to  fly  against  the  wind.  Jannckin,  fetch  me  Sampson ; 
or  one  of  you  help  the  boy,  for  Sampson  is  somewhat  ponderous.' 

The  hammer  now  produced  was  half  as  heavy  again  as  that 
wlii -h  the  Highlander  had  selected  as  one  of  unusual  weight. 
X'  innau  stocxl  astonished ;  but  he  was  still  more  so  when 
iLury,  taking  his  position,   swung  the  ponderous  implement 
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fiur  behind  his  right  haunch  joint,  and  dismissed  it  from  his 
hand  as  if  it  had  flown  from  a  warlike  engine.  The  air  f,'roaned 
and  whistled  as  the  mass  flew  tlirough  it  Down  at  length  it 
came,  and  the  iron  head  sunk  a  foot  into  the  earth,  a  fuilrnril 
beyond  the  cast  of  Norman. 

The  Highlander,  defeated  and  mortified,  went  to  the  spot 
where  the  weapon  lay,  lifted  it,  poised  it  in  his  hand  with 
great  wonder,  and  examined  it  closely,  as  if  he  expected  to 
discover  more  in  it  than  a  common  hammer.  He  at  lenffth 
returned  it  to  the  owner  with  a  melancholy  smile,  shruggTucr 
his  shoulders  and  shaking  his  head  as  the  smith  asked  him 
whether  he  would  not  mend  his  cast. 

'  Norman  has  lost  too  much  at  the  sport  already,'  he  replied. 
'  She  has  lost  her  own  name  of  the  Hammerer.  But  does  her 
own  self,  the  Gow  Chrom,  work  at  the  anvil  with  that  horse's 
load  of  iron  t ' 

•  You  shall  see,  brother,'  sjiid  Henry,  leading  the  way  to  the 
smithy.  '  Dunter,'  he  said,  '  rax  me  that  bar  from  the  furnace ' ; 
and  uplifting  Sampson,  as  he  calknl  the  monstrous  hammer, 
he  plied  the  metal  with  a  hundred  strokes  from  right  to  left  — 
now  with  the  right  hand,  now  with  the  left,  now  with  both,  with 
so  much  strength  at  once  and  dexterity,  that  he  worked  off  a 
small  but  beautifully  proportioned  horse-shoe  in  half  the  time 
tiiat  an  ordinary  smith  would  have  taken  for  the  same  purpose, 
using  a  more  manageable  implement. 

'  Oigh  —  oigh  ! '  said  the  Highlander,  '  and  what  for  would 
you  be  fighting  with  our  young  chief,  who  is  fiir  above  your 
standard,  though  you  were  the  best  smith  ever  wrought  with 
wind  and  fife  1 ' 

'Hark  you!'  «aid  Henry;  'you  seem  a  good  fellow,  and 
I  'U  tell  you  the  truth.  Your  master  has  wronge<l  me,  and 
I  give  him  this  harness  freely  for  the  chance  of  fighting  him 
mjrself.' 

'  Nay,  if  he  hath  wronged  you  he  must  meet  you,'  said  the 
life-guardsaan.  '  To  do  a  man  wrong  takes  the  eagle's  feather 
out  of  the  chiefs  bonnet ;  and  were  he  the  first  in  the  High- 
lands, and  to  be  sure  so  is  Eachin,  he  must  fight  the  man  he 
has  wronged,  or  else  a  rose  falls  from  his  chaplet.' 

'  Will  you  move  him  to  this,'  said  Henry,  '  after  the  fight 
on  Sunday t' 

'  Oh,  her  nainsell  will  do  her  best,  if  the  hawks  have  not 
got  her  nainsell's  bones  to  pick  ;  for  you  must  know,  brother, 
that  Clan  Ohattan's  claws  pierce  rather  deep.' 
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'  The  annour  is  your  cLIef  s  on  that  condition,'  said  Henry ; 
'but  I  will  dia^puM  him  before  king  and  court  if  he  does  not 
pay  me  the  pnce.' 

'  Deil  a  fear  —  deil  a  fear ;  I  will  bring  L  i  in  to  the  banace 
myself,'  said  Norman,  '  assnredly.' 

'  You  will  do  me  a  pleasure,'  replied  Henry ;  'and  that  yon 
may  remember  your  promise,  I  will  bestow  on  yon  this  dirk. 
Look  —  if  you  hold  it  truly,  and  can  strike  between  the  mail  hood 
and  the  collar  of  your  enemy,  the  surgeon  will  be  needless.' 

The  Highlander  was  lavish  in  his  expressions  of  gratitude^ 
and  took  nis  leave. 

'  I  have  given  him  the  best  mail  harness  I  ever  wrought,' 
said  the  smith  to  himself,  rather  repenting  his  liberality,  'for 
the  poor  chance  that  he  will  bring  his  chief  into  a  &ir  field 
nith  me ;  and  then  let  Catharine  be  his  who  can  win  her  fairly. 
But  much  I  dread  the  vouth  will  find  some  evasion,  unless  he 
have  such  luck  on  Palm  Sunday  as  mav  induce  him  to  try 
another  combat.  That  is  some  bone,  however;  for  I  have 
often,  ere  now,  seen  a  raw  young  fellow  shoot  up  after  his  fi'^t 
tight  from  a  dwarf  into  a  giant-Mueller.' 

Thus,  with  little  hope,  but  with  the  most  determined  resolu- 
tion, Henry  Smith  awaited  the  time  that  should  decide  his 
fate.  What  u-.^de  him  aucur  the  worst  was  the  silence  both  of 
the  glover  and  of  his  daughter.  '  They  are  ashamed,'  he  said, 
'  to  confess  the  truth  to  me,  and  therefore  they  are  silent' 

Upon  the  Friday  at  noon,  the  two  bands  of  thirty  men  each, 
representing  the  contending  clans,  anived  at  the  several  points 
where  they  were  to  halt  for  refreshments. 

The  Clan  Quhele  was  entertained  hospitably  at  the  rich 
abbey  of  Scone,  while  the  provost  regaled  their  rivals  at  his 
Castle  of  Kinfauns,  the  utmost  care  being  taken  to  treat  both 
parties  with  the  most  punctilious  attention,  and  to  afford 
neither  an  opportunity  of  complaining  of  partiality.  All  points 
of  etiiiuette  were,  in  the  meanwhile,  discussed  and  settled  by 
the  Lord  High  Constable  Errol  and  the  young  Earl  of  Craw- 
ford, the  former  acting  on  the  part  of  the  Clan  Chattan  and 
the  latter  patronising  the  Clan  Quhele.  Messengers  were  pass- 
ing continually  from  the  oiio  earl  to  the  other,  and  they  held 
more  than  six  meetings  within  thirty  hours,  before  the  cere- 
monial of  the  field  could  be  exactly  arranged. 

Meanwhile,  in  case  of  revival  of  ancient  (juarrel,  many  seeds 
of  which  existed  betwi^it  ihr»  burghers  and  their  mountain 
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neighbour^  a  nroolamation  commanded  the  citizens  not  tc  m 
proaoh  withm  half  a  mUe  of  the  place  where  the  Hi«!i!a.ulers 
were  quartered;  while  on  their  part  the  intended  ooml.atan 
wore  prohibited  from  approaching  Perth  without  special  lietuse 
'ftoops  were  stationed  to  enforce  this  order,  wVo  <li,l  their 
ehaige  so  scrupulously  as  to  prevent  Simon  Glover  hii,iself 
burgess  and  citizen  of  Perth,  from  approaching  the  town  be 
cause  he  owned  having  come  thither  at  the  same  time  with 
the  champions  of  Eachm  Maclan,  and  wore  a  plaid  arou,„l  him 
of  their  check  or  pattern.  This  interruption  prevented  Simon 
from  ^king  out  Henry  Wynd,  and  possessing  him  with  a  true 
knowledge  of  aU  ihit  had  happened  since  their  separati,", 

uiii'^?'^"."^  ^'^  '^**^«"  Pl«*'  >"»«*  l»ave  liiaterialiv- 
altered  the  catastrophe  of  our  narrative. 

.  On  Saturday  afternoon  another  arrival  took  placo,  which 
mterMted  the  city  almost  as  much  as  the  preparati(,iis  fi,r  the 
eiroectwl  combat  This  was  the  approach  of  the  Eiirl  I),  ,i.'ias 
who  rode  through  the  town  with  a  troop  of  only  thirty  horse' 
but  aU  of  whom  were  knights  and  gentlemen  of  the  first  („u<e- 
quence.  Men  s  eyes  followed  this  dreaded  peer  as  thtn  .mrsue 
the  flight  of  an  eagle  through  the  clouds,  unable  t./i;,„  the 
course  of  the  bird  of  Jove,  yet  silent,  attentive,  and  as  .arnest 
m  obsernng  him  as  if  they  could  guess  the  object  for  ivhi  h  he 
sweeps  through  the  firmament.  He  rode  slowly  thn  u  4.  the 
"'A'u^^l.P*?*?*^  °"*  **  *^  northern  gate.  He  next  ali.'hted 
at  the  Dommioin  convent,  and  desired  to  see  tbo  Dtiko  of 
Albany.  The  Earl  was  mtroduced  instantly,  and  rcini t,l  hy 
the  i;nke  with  a  manner  which  was  meant  to  be  L^rai  Hui  and 
conciliatory,  but  which  could  not  conceal  both"  art  ,M  in- 
quietude. When  the  first  greetings  were  over,  the  I,' al  sai.l 
with  ^t  crevity,  'I  bring  you  melancholy  news.  Yuiir 
Graces  roval  nephew,  the  Duke  of  Rothsay,  is  nu  move,  aiul 
1  f(»r  hath  perished  by  some  foul  practices.' 

'Practices  ! '  said  the  Duke,  in  confusion  — '  what  i.rartiees ? 
Who  dared  practise  on  the  heir  of  the  Scottish  throiio  / 

Tis  not  for  me  to  state  how  these  doubts  imH\  mi] 
JJouglas ;  'but  men  eay  the  eagle  was  killed  with  an  arrow 
Hedged  trom  bis  own  wing,  and  the  oak  trunk  rent  by  a  wedge 
of  the  same  wood. 

'^rl  of  Douglas,'  said  the  Duke  of  Albany,  'I  am  tio  reader 
of  riddles. 

.V  ^°'"n°^  ^  *  P,''^*P'^""*ler  o*"  them,'  said  Douglas,  liaii;ditih. 
lour  Urace  will  find  particulars  in  these  pfipers  worthy  of 
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perusal  I  will  go  for  half  an  hoar  to  the  cloister  garden,^ 
and  then  rejoin  yon.' 

'  You  go  not  to  the  King,  my  lord ! '  said  Albany. 

'  No,'  answered  DouglM ;  '  I  trust  your  Grace,  will  agree 
with  me  that  we  should  conceal  this  great  family  misfortune 
from  our  sovereign  till  the  business  of  to-morrow  be  decided.' 

'  I  willingly  agree,'  said  Albany.  '  If  the  King  heard  of 
this  loss,  he  could  not  witness  the  combat ;  and  if  he  appear 
not  in  person,  these  men  are  likely  to  refuse  to  fight,  and  the 
whole  work  is  cast  loose.  But  I  pray  you  sit  down,  my 
lord,  while  I  read  these  melancholy  papers  respecting  poor 
Rothsay.' 

He  passed  the  papers  through  his  hands,  turning  some  over 
with  a  hasty  glance,  and  dwelling  on  others  as  if  their  contents 
had  been  of  the  last  importance.  When  he  had  spent  nearly  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  in  this  manner,  he  raised  his  eyes,  and  said 
very  gravely,  '  My  lord,  in  these  most  melancholy  documents, 
it  is  yet  a  comfort  to  see  nothing  which  can  renew  the  divisions 
in  the  King's  councils,  which  were  settled  by  the  last  solemn 
agreement  oetween  your  lordship  and  myself.  My  unhappy 
nephew  was  by  that  agreement  to  be  set  aside,  until  time 
should  send  him  a  graver  iudgment.  He  is  now  removed  by 
Fate,  and  our  purpose  in  that  matter  is  anticipated  and  ren- 
dered unnecessary.' 

'If  your  Grace,'  replied  the  Earl,  'sees  nothing  to  disturb 
the  good  understanding  which  the  tranquillity  and  safety^  of 
Scotland  require  should  exist  between  us,  I  am  not  so  ill  a 
friend  of  my  country  as  to  look  closely  for  such.' 

'  I  understand  you,  mv  Lord  of  Douglas,'  said  Albany, 
eagerlv.  'You  hastily  judged  that  I  should  be  offended  with 
your  lordship  for  exercising  your  powers  of  lieutenancy,  and 
punishing  the  detestable  murderers  within  my  territory  of 
Falkland.  Credit  me,  on  the  contrary,  I  am  obliged  to  your 
lordship  for  taking  out  of  my  hands  the  punishment  of  these 
wretches,  as  it  would  have  broken  my  neart  even  to  have 
looked  on  them.  The  Scottish  Parliament  will  inquire,  doubt- 
less, into  this  sacrilegious  deed  ;  and  happy  am  I  that  the 
avenging  sword  has  b^n  in  the  hand  of  a  man  so  important  as 
your  lordship.  Our  communication  together,  as  your  lordship 
must  well  recollect,  bore  only  concerning  a  proposed  restraint 
of  my  unfortunate  nephew  until  the  advance  of^  a  year  or  two 
bad  taught  him  discretion  1 ' 

'  Set;  (JardeDS  of  the  Dominicans,    Nut«  58. 
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'Such  was  certainly  your  Grace's  parpo8&  as  expressed  to 
me,'  said  the  Earl;  'I  can  safely  avoacn  it 

'Why,  then,  noble  earl,  we  cannot  be  censured  because 
villains,  for  their  own  revengeful  ends,  appear  to  have  engrafted 
a  bloody  termination  on  our  honest  purpose  1 ' 

'The  Parliament  will  judge  it  after  their  wisdom,'  said 
Doofflas.    '  For  my  part,  my  conscience  acquits  me.' 

'And  mine  assoilzies  me,'  said  the  Duke  with  solemnity. 
'  Now,  my  lord,  touching  the  custody  of  the  boy  James,'  who 
succeeds  to  his  Other's  claims  of  inheritance  ? ' 

'The  King  must  decide  it,'  said  Douglas,  impatient  of  the 
conference.  '  I  will  consent  to  his  residence  anywhere  save  at 
Stirline,  Doune,  or  Falkland.' 

Wil£  that  he  left  the  apartment  abruptly. 

'  He  is  gone,'  muttered  the  crafty  Albany,  'and  he  must  be 
my  ally,  yet  feels  himself  disposed  to  be  my  mortal  fue.  No 
matter,  nothsay  sleeps  with  his  fathers,  James  may  follow  in 
time,  and  then  —  a  crown  is  the  recompense  ol  my  perplexities.' 

*  Second  son  of  Robert  III.,  brother  of  the  unfortunate  Duke  of  Botb- 
uy,  and  afterwarda  King  Jamea  I.  of  Scotland. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV 

Thretty  for  thretty  faucht  in  barrens, 
At  Sanct  Johnstonn  on  a  day  besyde  the  black  freria. 

Wtntoitn. 

PALM  SUNDAY  now  dawned.  At  an  earlier  period  of  the 
Christian  Church,  the  use  of  any  of  the  days  of  Passion 
Week  for  the  purpose  of  combat  would  have  been  ac- 
counted a  profanity  worthy  of  excommunication.  The  Church 
of  Rome,  to  her  infinite  honour,  had  decided  that  during  the 
holy  season  of  Easter,  when  the  redemption  of  man  from  his 
fallen  state  was  accomplished,  the  sword  of  war  should  be 
sheathed,  and  angry  monarchs  should  respect  the  season  termed 
the  Truce  of  God.  The  ferocious  violence  of  the  latter  wars 
betwixt  Scotland  and  England  had  destroyed  all  observance  of 
this  decent  and  rehgious  ordinance.  Very  often  the  most  solemn 
occasions  were  chosen  by  one  party  for  an  attack,  because  they 
hoped  to  find  the  other  engaged  in  religious  duties  and  unpro- 
vided for  defence.  Thus  the  truce,  once  considered  as  proper  to 
the  season,  had  been  discontinued ;  and  it  became  not  unusual 
even  to  select  the  sacred  festivals  of  the  church  for  decision  of 
the  trial  by  combat,  to  which  this  intended  contest  bore  a  con- 
siderable resemblance. 

On  the  present  occasion,  however,  the  duties  of  the  day  were 
observed  with  the  usual  solemnity,  and  the  combatants  them- 
selves took  share  in  them.  Bearing  branches  of  yew  in  their 
hands,  as  the  readiest  substitute  for  palm  boughs,  they  marched 
respectively  to  the  Dominican  and  Carthusian  convents,  to  hear 
High  Mass,  and,  by  a  show  at  least  of  devotion,  to  prepare 
themselves  for  the  bloody  strife  of  the  day.  Great  care  had  of 
course  been  taken  that,  during  this  march,  they  should  not 
even  come  within  the  sound  of  each  other's  bagpipes ;  for  it 
was  certain  that,  like  game-cocks  exchanging  mutual  notes  of 
defiance,  they  would  have  sought  out  and  attacked  each  other 
before  they  arrived  at  the  place  of  combat 
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The  citizens  of  Perth  crowded  to  see  the  anusoal  procession 
on  the  streets,  and  thronged  the  churches  where  the  two  clans 
attended  their  devotions,  to  witness  their  behaviour,  and  to 
form  a  judgment  from  their  apuearance  which  was  mo8t  likely 
to  obtun  the  advantage  in  the  approaching  conflict.  Their 
demeanour  in  the  chur^,  although  not  habitual  frequenters  of 
places  of  devotion,  was  perfectly  decorous :  and,  notwithstand- 
ing their  wild  and  untamed  dispositions,  there  were  few  of  the 
mountaineers  who  seemed  affected  either  with  curiosity  or 
wonder.  They  appeared  to  think  it  beneath  their  dij,'nity  of 
character  to  testily  either  curiosity  or  surprise  at  many  things 
which  were  probably  then  presented  to  them  for  the  first  time. 

On  the  issue  of  tne  combat,  few  even  of  the  most  competent 
judges  dared  venture  a  prediction ;  although  the  great  size  of 
Torquil  and  his  eight  stalwart  sons  mduced  some  who  professed 
thnnselves  judges  of  the  thewes  and  sinews  of  men  to  incline  to 
ascribe  the  dvantage  to  the  party  of  the  Clan  Quhele.  The 
opinion  of  the  female  sex  was  much  decided  by  the  bandhome 
form,  noUe  countenance,  and  gallant  demeanour  of  Kachin 
Maclan.  There  were  more  than  one  who  imagined  they  had 
recollection  of  his  features;  but  his  splendid  military  attire 
rendered  the  humble  glover's  apprentice  unrecognisable  in  the 
young  Highland  chief,  saving  by  one  person. 

That  person,  as  may  well  1^  supposed,  was  the  Smith  of  the 
Wynd,  who  had  been  the  foremost  in  the  crowd  that  thronged 
to  see  the  gallant  champions  of  Clan  Quhele.  It  was  with 
mingled  feekngs  of  dislike,  jealousy,  and  something  appruuching 
to  admiration  that  he  saw  the  glover's  apprentice  stripped  of 
his  mean  slough,  and  blazing  forth  as  a  chieftain,  who,  by  his 
quick  eye  and  gallant  demeanour,  the  noble  shape  of  his  Iruw 
and  throat,  his  splendid  arms  and  well-proportioned  limbs, 
seemed  well  worthy  to  hold  the  foremost  rank  among  men 
selected  to  live  or  die  for  the  honour  of  their  race.  The  smith 
could  hardly  think  that  he  looked  upon  the  same  passionate 
boy  whom  he  had  brushed  off  as  he  might  a  wasp  that  stung 
him,  and,  in  mere  compassion,  forebore  to  despatch  by  treading 
on  him. 

'He  looks  it  gallantly  with  my  noble  hauberk,'  thus  mut- 
tered Henry  to  himself,  '  the  best  I  ever  wrought.  Yet,  if  he 
and  I  stood  together  where  there  was  neither  hand  to  help 
nor  eye  to  see,  by  all  that  is  blessed  iu  this  holy  cliurcli,  the 
good  harness  should  return  to  its  owner !  All  that  I  am  worth 
would  I  give  for  three  fair  blows  on  his  shoulders  to  iinilo  my 
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own  best  work ;  but  such  happiness  will  never  be  min&  If  he 
eMcai)e  from  the  conflict,  it  will  be  with  so  high  a  chuacter  for 
courage,  that  he  may  well  disdain  to  put  his  fortune,  in  its 
freshness,  to  the  risk  of  an  encounter  with  a  pour  burgess  like 
myself.  He  will  fight  bv  his  champion,  and  turn  me  over  to 
my  fellow-craftsman  the  hammerer,  when  all  I  can  reap  will  be 
the  pleasure  of  knocking  a  Highland  bullock  on  the  l^ad.  If 
I  could  but  see  Simon  Glover !  I  will  to  the  other  church  in 
nu&st  of  him,  since  for  sure  he  must  have  come  down  from  the 
Hij,'hland8.' 

The  congregation  was  moving  from  the  church  of  the 
Dominicans  when  the  smith  formed  this  determination,  which 
he  endeavoured  to  carry  into  speedy  execution,  by  thrusting 
through  the  crowd  as  hastily  as  the  solemnity  of  the  place  wd 
occasion  would  permit.  In  making  his  way  through  the  press, 
he  was  at  one  instant  carried  so  close  to  Eachin  tlutt  their  eyes 
encountered.  The  smith's  hardy  and  embrowned  countenance 
coloured  up  like  the  heated  iron  on  which  he  wrought,  and  re- 
tained its  dark  red  hue  for  several  minutes.  Eachin's  features 
glowed  with  a  brighter  blush  of  indignation,  and  a  glance  of 
tiery  hatred  was  shot  from  his  e^es.  But  the  sudden  flush 
(lied  away  in  ashy  paleness,  and  his  gaze  instantly  avoided  the 
unfriendly  but  steady  look  with  which  it  was  encountered. 

Tonjuil,  whose  eye  never  quitted  his  foster-son,  saw  his 
emotion,  and  looked  anxiously  around  to  discover  the  causa 
But  Henry  was  ahready  at  a  distance,  and  hastening  on  his  way 
to  the  Carthusian  convent  Here  also  the  religious  service  of 
the  day  was  ended ;  and  those  who  had  so  lately  borne  palms 
in  honour  of  the  great  event  which  brought  peace  on  eartn  and 
good-will  to  the  children  of  men  were  now  streaming  to  the 
place  of  combat  —  some  prepared  to  take  the  hves  of  their 
fellow-creatures  or  to  lose  their  own,  others  to  view  the  deadly 
strife  with  the  savage  delight  which  the  heathens  took  in  the 
contests  of  their  gladiators. 

The  crowd  was  so  great  that  any  other  person  might  well 
have  despaired  of  making  way  through  it  But  the  general 
deference  entertained  for  Henry  of  the  Wynd,  as  the  champion 
<if  Perth,  and  the  universal  sense  of  his  ability  to  force  a 
passage,  induced  all  to  unite  in  jrielding  room  for  him,  so 
that  he  was  presently  quite  close  to  the  warriors  of  the  Clan 
CliHttim.  Their  pipers  nmrche<l  at  the  head  of  their  column. 
Next  followed  the  well-known  banner,  displaying  a  niountain- 
CHt  rampant,  with  the  appropriate  caution  — '  Touch  not  the  cat 
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but  ri.«.  withoot)  the  glove.'  The  chief  followed  with  his  two- 
hMded  aword  advanced,  as  if  to  protect  the  emblem  of  the 
Ki  t  't®  ^'**  *  """*  °^  middle  stature,  more  than  fifty  years 
wd,  but  betraying  neither  in  features  nor  form  any  decay  of 
atien^  or  symptcnns  of  ag&  His  dark  red  dose-curie*!  lucks 
wwe  in  part  chequered  by  a  few  grialed  hairs,  but  his  step 
ud  gesture  were  as  light  in  the  dance,  in  the  chase,  or  in  the 
battle  as  if  he  had  not  passed  his  thirtieth  vear.  His  Lrrev 
eye  gleamed  with  a  wild  fight  expressiye  of  valour  and  fenx-ity 
mmgled ;  but  wisdom  and  experience  dwelt  on  the  expression 
of  his  forehead,  eyebrows,  and  lips.  The  chosen  champions 
foUowed  by  two  and  two.  There  was  a  cast  of  anxiety  on  sev 
e»l  of  their  fiuses,  for  they  had  that  morning  discovered  the 
absence  of  one  of  their  appointed  number ;  and,  in  a  contest  so 
desperate  as  was  expected,  the  loss  seemed  a  matter  of  im- 
portance to  all  save  to  their  high-mettled  chie^  MacGillie 
Cbattanach. 

'Say  nothing  to  the  Saxons  of  his  absence,'  said  this  bold 
i^®\i  °  diminution  of  his  force  was  reported  to  him 
The  hiae  Lowland  tongues  might  say  that  one  of  Clan  Chattan 
IBM  a  coward,  and  perhaps  that  the  rest  fitvoured  his  escape,  in 
order  to  have  a  pretence  to  avoid  the  battle.  I  am  sure  that 
Ferouhard  Dav  will  be  found  in  the  ranks  ere  we  are  ready  for 
battle ;  or,  if  he  should  not,  am  not  I  man  enough  for  two  of 
the  Clan  Quhelet  or  would  we  not  tight  them  fifteen  to  thirty 
ta^r  than  lose  the  renown  that  this  dav  will  bring  us  ? ' 

The  tribe  received  the  brave  speech  of  their  leader  with 
applause,  yet  there  were  anxious  looks  thrown  out  in  hopes  of 
esOTing  the  return  of  the  deserter ;  and  perhaps  the  chief  him 
self  was  the  only  one  of  the  determined  band  who  was  totally 
indifferent  on  the  subject. 

They  marched  on  through  the  streets  without  seeing  any 
thing  of  Ferquhard  Day,  who,  many  a  mile  beyond  the  luoiin 
tains,  was  bu.sied  in  receiving  such  indemnification  as  successliil 
love  could  bestow  for  the  loss  of  honou r.  MacGillie  Chattanat  li 
marched  on  without  seeming  to  obsersre  the  absence  of  tLo 
deserter,  and  entered  upon  the  North  Inch,  a  beautiful  ml 
level  plain,  closely  adjacent  to  the  city,  and  appropriated  to 
the  martial  exercises  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  Pjain  is  washed  on  one  side  by  the  deep  and  swelling 
Tay.  There  was  erected  within  it  a  strong  palisade,  inclosin;,' 
on  three  sides  a  space  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  in  length 
and  seventy-four  yards  in  width.    The  fourth  side  of  the  lists 
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was  considered  as  sufficiently  fenced  by  the  river.  An  amphi- 
theatre for  the  accommodation  of  spectators  surrounded  Uie 
[lalisade,  leaving  a  large  space  free  to  be  occupied  by  armed 
men  on  foot  and  horseback,  and  fur  tlie  more  ordinary  class  of 
suectators.  At  the  extremity  of  the  lists  which  was  nearest  to 
the  city,  there  was  a  range  of  elevated  galleries  for  the  King 
and  his  courtiers,  so  highly  decorated  with  rustic  treillage, 
intermingled  with  gilded  ornaments,  that  the  spot  retains  to 
this  (lay  the  name  of  the  Golden,  or  Qilded,  Arbour. 

The  mountain  minstrelsv,  which  sounded  the  appropriate 
pibruchs  or  battle-tunes  of  the  rival  confederacies,  was  silent 
when  they  entered  on  the  Inch,  for  such  was  the  order  which 
had  been  given.  Two  stately  but  aged  warriors,  each  bearing  the 
banner  of  his  tribe,  advanced  to  the  opposite  extremities  of  the 
listi!,  and,  pitching  their  stam  lards  into  the  earth,  prepared  to 
be  spectators  of  a  fight  in  which  they  were  not  to  join.  The 
pilars,  who  were  abo  to  be  neutral  in  the  strife,  took  their 
places  by  their  respective  brattachs. 

The  multitude  received  both  bands  with  the  same  general 
tihout  with  which  on  similar  occasions  they  welcome  those  from 
whose  exertion  they  expect  amusement,  or  what  they  term 
sport.  The  destined  combatants  returned  no  answer  to  this 
greeting,  but  each  party  advanced  to  the  onposite  extremities 
of  the  lists,  where  were  entrances  by  which  they  were  to  be 
admitted  to  the  interior.  A  strong  body  of  men-at-arms 
guarded  either  access ;  and  the  Earl  Marshal  at  the  one  and 
the  Lord  High  Constable  at  the  other  carefully  examined  each 
individual,  to  see  whether  he  had  the  appropriate  arms,  being 
Rteel-cap,  mail  shirt,  two-handed  sword,  and  dagger.  They  idso 
examined  the  numbers  of  each  imrty ;  and  great  was  the  alarm 
among  the  multitude  when  the  Earl  of  Errol  held  up  his  hand 
and  cried  —  '  Ho  !  The  combat  cannot  proceed,  for  the  Clan 
Chattan  lack  one  of  their  number.' 

'What  reck  of  that?'  said  the  young  Earl  of  Crawford; 
'they  should  have  counted  better  ere  they  left  home.' 

The  Earl  Marshal,  however,  agreed  with  the  Constable 
that  the  fight  could  not  proceed  until  the  inequality  should 
be  removed ;  and  a  general  apprehension  was  excited  in  the 
assembled  multitude  that,  after  all  the  preparation,  there  would 
lie  no  battle. 

<  >f  all  present  there  were  only  two  perhaps  who  rejoiced  at 

jio  prospect  of  the  combat  being  adjourned,  anil  these  were 

liio  captain  of  the  Clan  Qiihele  and  the  tender-hearted  King 
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g>bart  Meuiwhile  the  two  chiefs,  each  attended  by  a  siHvial 
fn«d  ud  adviMer,  met  in  the  midat  of  the  lists,  haviii.'  to 
aaaafc  them  in  determining  what  wu  to  be  done,  the  Jiirl 
J^^ST^  t!^t.^"*  High  Constable,  the  Earl  of  Crawionl,  m,\ 
Sir  Patanck  Charten-s  ITie  chief  of  the  Clan  Chattan  declared 
hUBBdf  willing  and  desirous  of  fighting  upon  the  spot,  without 
n^ard  to  the  dispant;^  of  numbers. 

•That,'  sai  TorquJ  of  the  Oak,  'Clan  Quhele  will  never 
consent  to.  You  can  never  win  hononr  from  us  with  the 
sword,  and  yuu  seek  but  a  subterfuge,  that  you  may  say  when 
you  are  defeated  as  you  know  you  will  be,  that  it  was  for  ua„t 
of  the  uumhtr  of  your  band  fully  counted  out.  But  1  make  i 
protrtjaal :  [VniuhHrd  Day  was  the  youngest  of  your  kin.i 
hacbm  Maclui,  is  the  youngest  of  ours ;  we  will  set  him  aside 
m  plaoe  of  the  mau  who  has  tied  from  the  combat.' 

'  A  mo«t  uujust  and  unequal  proposal,'  exclaimed  Toshach 
Beg,  the  second,  as  he  might  be  termed,  of  MacQillie  ( l.atta 
nach.  The  life  of  the  chief  is  to  the  clan  the  breath  of  our 
nostnla,  nor  will  we  ever  consent  that  our  chief  shall  be  exi..,sed 
to  daugen  which  the  captain  of  Clan  Quhele  does  not  slin-e ' 

roruuil  saw  with  deep  anxiety  that  his  pkn  was  about  to 
fell  when  the  objection  was  made  to  Hector's  being  withdrawn 
from  the  battle,  and  he  was  mMitating  how  to  supiMut  his 
proposal,  when  Eachin  himself  interfered.  His  tiunditv  it 
must  be  observed,  was  not  of  that  sordid  and  selfish  nature 
which  induces  those  who  are  infected  by  it  cahnly  to  .snhmit 
to  dishonour  rather  than  risk  danger.  On  the  contrary,  he 
was  morally  brave,  though  constitutionally  timid,  an<i  the 
shame  of  avoiding  the  combat  became  at  the  moment  more 
powerful  than  the  fear  of  facing  it 

*  ^j*' L  ^^^  ^^''  ^^  ^''^'  '  °^  *  scheme  which  will  leave  my 
sword  fiheathed  during  this  day's  glorious  combat.  If  1  am 
young  ill  arms,  there  are  enough  of  brave  men  around  me 
whom  I  may  imitate  if  I  cannot  equal.' 

He  spoke  these  words  in  a  spirit  which  imposed  on  Tor-iuil, 
and  perhaps  on  the  young  chief  himself 

'Now,  God  bless  his  noble  heart!'  said  the  foster  father  to 
himself.  'I  was  sure  the  foul  spell  would  be  broken  ihiuu^h, 
and  that  the  tardy  spirit  which  besieged  him  would  (Iv  at  the 
sound  of  the  pipe  and  the  first  flutter  of  the  brattach  ! '' 

•  Hear  me.  Lord  Marshal,'  f^aid  the  Constable.     '  The  hmir  vf 
combat  may  not  be  much   longer  po.stponed,  for  the  d.iv  ap 
proaxjbes  to  high  noon.     Let  the  chief  of  Clan  Chattaa  take 
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Uw  half-hoor  iriiioh  remains,  to  find,  if  he  can,  a  substitute  for 
this  deserter :  if  he  cannot,  let  them  fight  as  they  stand' 

'Content  I  am,'  said  the  Marshal,  'though,  as  none  of  his 
own  clan  are  nearer  than  tift}[  miles,  I  see  not  how  MaoGillie 
Chattanadi  is  to  find  an  auxiliary.' 

'That  is  his  business,'  said  the  High  Constable;  'but,  if  he 
offers  a  hicrh  reward,  there  are  enough  of  stout  yeomen  sur- 
rounding the  lists,  wLu  will  be  glad  enough  to  stretch  their 
limbfl  in  such  a  game  as  is  expected  I  myself  did  my  «|uality 
and  citarge  permit,  would  bijrthely  take  a  turn  of  work  amun^t 
thei<e  wild  fellows,  and  think  it  fame  won.' 

They  communicated  their  decision  to  the  Highlanders,  and 
the  chief  of  the  Clan  Chattan  replied  — '  You  have  judged 
iriiuartially  and  nobly,  my  lords,  and  I  deem  myself  obliged  to 
tollow  your  direction.  So  make  proclamation,  heralds,  wat^  if 
any  one  will  take  his  share  with  Clan  Chattan  of  the  honours 
and  chances  of  this  day,  he  shall  have  present  payment  of  a 
gold  crown,  and  liberty  to  fight  to  the  death  in  my  ranks.' 

'You  are  something  chary  of  your  treasure,  chief,'  said  the 
Karl  Marshal :  'a  gold  crown  is  poor  payment  for  such  a  cam- 
liai^^n  as  is  before  you.' 

'  If  there  be  any  man  willing  to  fight  for  honour,'  replied 
MacGillie  Chattanach,  '  the  price  will  oe  enough ;  and  I  want 
not  the  service  of  a  fellow  who  draws  his  sword  for  gold  alone.' 

The  heralds  had  made  their  progress,  moving  half-way  round 
the  lists,  stopping  from  time  to  time  to  make  proclamation  as 
they  had  >)een  directed,  v.  ithout  the  least  apparent  disposition 
on  the  part  of  any  one  to  accept  of  the  proffered  enlistment. 
Some  sneered  at  the  poverty  of  the  Highlanders,  who  set  so 
mean  a  price  upon  such  a  desperate  service.  Others  affected 
resentment,  that  they  should  esteem  the  blood  of  citizens  so 
lightly.  None  showed  the  slightest  intention  to  undertake 
the  task  proposed,  until  the  sound  of  the  proclamation  reached 
Henry  of^ the  W)md,  as  he  stood  without  the  barrier,  speaking 
from  time  to  time  with  Bailie  Craigdallie,  or  rather  listening 
vaguely  to  what  the  magistrate  was  saying  to  him. 

'  Ha !  what  proclaim  they  ? '  he  cried  out. 

'  A  liberal  ofTer  on  the  part  of  MacCiillie  Chattanach,'  said 
the  host  of  the  Griffin,  '  who  propases  a  gold  crown  to  any  one 
who  will  turn  wildcat  for  the  day,  and  be  killed  a  little  in  his 
service!    That 'sail' 

'  How  ! '  exclaimed  the  smith,  eagerly,  '  do  they  make  proc- 
lamation for  a  man  to  fight  against  the  Clan  Quhele  ? ' 
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'Ay.  marry  do  thev,'  said  Griffin ;  'but  I  think  they  will  find 
no  8U<A  fools  in  PertL' 

He  had  hardly  said  the  word,  when  he  beheld  the  smith 
clear  the  bamers  at  a  single  bound  and  alight  in  the  lista 
saying  'Here  am  I,  sir  herald,  Henry  of  the  Wynd,  wiUing  to 
do  battle  on  the  part  of  the  Clan  Chattan.' 

A  cry  of  admiration  ran  through  the  multitude,  while  the 
grave  burghers,  not  being  able  to  conceive  the  slightest  reason 
tor  Henry  s  behaviour,  concluded  that  his  head  must  be  abso- 
lutely turned  with  the  love  of  fighting.  The  provost  was 
especially  shocked. 

'Thou  art  mad,'  he  said,  'Henry!  Thou  hast  neither  two- 
nanded  swurd  nor  shirt  of  mail.' 

'.TnJy  no,'  said  Henrj-,  'for  I  parted  with  a  mail  shirt, 
which  I  had  made  for  myself,  to  yonder  gay  chief  of  the  Clan 
ktuhele,  who  will  soon  find  on  his  shoulders  with  what  sort  of 
blows  I  clink  my  rivets !  As  for  two-handed  sword,  why,  this 
boy  8  brand  will  serve  my  turn  till  I  can  master  a  heavier  one.' 

'This  must  not  be,'  said  Errol.  'Hark  thee,  armourer,  by 
ht  Mary,  thou  shalt  have  my  Milan  hauberk  and  good  Spanish 
sword.  ^ 

•I  thank  your  noble  earlship,  Sir  Gilbert  Hay,  but  the  yoke 
with  which  your  brave  ancestor  turned  the  battle  at  Loncarty 
would  serve  my  turn  well  enough.  I  am  little  used  to  sword 
or  harness  that  I  have  not  wrought  myself,  because  I  do  not 
well  know  what  blows  the  one  will  bear  out  without  being 
cracked  or  the  other  lay  on  without  snapping.' 

The  cry  had  in  the  meanwhile  run  through  the  multitude 
and  passed  into  the  town,  that  the  dauntless  smith  was  about 
to  fight  without  armour,  when,  just  as  the  fated  hour  was 
approachmg,  the  shrill  voice  of  a  female  was  heard  screaming 
for  i>assage  through  the  crowd.    The  multitude  gave  place  to 
hei'  importunity,  and  i;he  advanced,   breathless  with  haste, 
under  the  burden  of  a  mail  hauberk  and  a  large  two-handed 
sword.     The  widow  of  Oliver  Proudfute  was  soon  recognised, 
and  the  arms  which  she  bore  were  those  of  the  smith  himself, 
which,  occupied  by  her  husband  on  the  fatal  evening  when  he 
was  murdered,  had  been  naturally  conveyed  to  his  house  with 
the  dead  body,  and  were  now,  by  the  exertions  of  his  gratefiil 
widow,  brought  to  the  lists  at  a  moment  when  such  proved 
weapons  were  of  the  last  coasequence  to  their  owner.    Henry 
joyfully  received  the  well-known  arms,  and  the  widow  with 
trembling  haste  assisted  in  putting  them  on,  and  theu  took 
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leave  of  him,  saving,  'God  for  the  champion  of  the  widow  and 
orphan,  and  ill  luck  to  all  who  come  before  him  ! ' 

Confident  at  feeling  himself  in  his  well-proved  armour,  Henry 
shook  himself  as  if  to  settle  the  steel  shirt  around  him,  &uai 
unsheathing  the  two-handed  sword,  made  it  flourish  over  his 
head,  cutting  the  air  through  which  it  whistled  in  the  form  of 
the  figure  eight  with  an  ease  and  sleight  of  hand  that  proved 
how  powerfully  and  skilfully  he  could  wield  the  ponderous 
weapon.  The  champions  were  now  ordered  to  march  in  their 
turns  around  the  lists,  crossing  ho  as  to  avoid  meeting  each 
other,  and  making  obeisance  as  they  passed  the  Golden  Arbour 
where  the  King  was  seated. 

While  this  course  was  performing,  most  of  the  spectators 
were  again  curiously  comparing  the  stature,  limbs,  and  sinews 
of  the  two  parties,  and  endeavouring  to  form  a  conjecture  as 
to  the  probable  issue  of  the  combat.  The  feud  of  a  hundred 
years,  with  all  its  acts  of  aggression  and  retaliation,  was  con- 
centrated in  the  bosom  of  each  combatant.  Their  countenances 
seemed  fiercely  writhen  into  the  wildest  expression  of  pride, 
hate,  and  a  desperate  purpose  of  fighting  to  the  very  last 

The  spectators  murmured  a  joyful  applause,  in  high-wrought 
expectation  of  the  bloody  game.  Wagers  were  offered  and 
accepted  both  on  the  general  issue  of  the  conflict  and  on  the 
feats  of  particular  champions.  The  clear,  fhink,  and  elated 
look  of  Henry  Smith  rendered  him  a  general  favourite  among 
the  spectators,  and  odds,  to  use  the  modem  expression,  were 
taken  that  he  would  kill  three  of  his  opponents  before  he 
himself  fell.  Scarcely  was  the  smith  equipped  for  the  combat, 
when  the  commands  of  the  chiefs  ordered  me  champions  into 
their  places  ;  and  at  the  same  moment  Henry  heard  the  voice 
of  iimon  Glover  issuing  from  the  crowd,  who  were  now  silent 
with  expectation,  and  calling  on  him,  '  Harry  Smith  —  Harry 
Smith,  what  madness  hath  possessed  theel' 

'  Ay,  he  wishes  to  save  his  hopeful  son-in-law  that  is,  or  is 
to  be,  from  the  smith's  handling,'  was  Henry's  first  thought ; 
his  second  was  to  turn  and  sp^  with  him ;  and  his  third, 
that  he  could  on  no  pretext  desert  the  band  which  he  had 
joined,  or  even  seem  desirous  to  delay  the  fight,  consistently 
with  honour. 

He  turned  himself,  therefore,  to  the  business  of  the  hour. 
Both  parties  were  disposed  by  the  respective  chiefs  in  three 
lines,  each  containing  ten  men.  They  were  arranged  with 
such  intervals  between  each  individual  as  offered  him  scope  to 
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wield  his  sword,  the  blade  of  which  was  five  feet  V,n"  mt 
including  the  haudla  The  second  and  third  lines  we^t 
come  up  as  reserves,  in  «jase  the  first  experienced  disaster  ()! 
the  richt  of  the  array  of  Clan  Quhele,  the  chief,  Eachiu  Maclan 
placed  himself  m  tie  second  line  betwixt  two  of  his  luster 

.Ki  f ";k  ^A7  "**  **i*"*  "^T^  ^^^  "«l»*  o^  the  first  li' ■ 
whilst  the  father  and  two  others  protected  the  rear  of  th^ 
beloved  chieftain  Torquil,  in  particular,  kept  close  behind 
for  the  puipose  of  covering  him.  Thus  Eachin  .tood  i,i  the 
centre  of  nine  of  the  strongest  men  of  his  band,  havii„r  fou 
especial  defenders  in  front,  one  on  each  hand,  and  three  In  his 

The  line  of  the  Clan  Chattan  was  arranged  in  precisely  the 
same  order  only  that  the  chief  occupied  the  centre  of  the 
middle  rank,  instead  of  being  on  the  extreme  right  This 
induced  Henry  Smith,  who  saw  in  the  opposing  bands  onlv 
one  enemjr,  and  that  was  the  unhappy  ^hin,  to  prorx)i 
placing  himself  on  the  left  of  the  front  rank  of  the  San 
Ohattan.  But  the  leader  disapproved  of  this  arrangement 
and  having  reminded  Henry  that  he  owed  him  obedience  as' 
having  taken  wages  at  his  hand,  he  commanded  him  to  occipv 
the  space  in  the  third  line  immediately  behind  himself- a  post 
ot  honour,  certainly,  which  Henry  could  not  decline,  though  he 
acMpted  of  it  with  reluctance. 

when  the  clar  were  thus  drawn  up  opposed  to  each  othe- 
they  intamated  tneir  feudal  animosity  and  their  eagerness  to 
engage  by  a  wild  scream,  which,  uttered  by  the  Clan  Quhele 
was  answered  and  echoed  back  by  the  Clan  Chattan,  the  whole 
at  the  same  time  shaking  their  swords  and  menacing  each 
other,  as  if  they  meant  to  conquer  the  imagination  of  their 
opponents  ere  they  mingled  in  the  actual  strife. 

At  this  trying  moment,  Torquil,  who  had  never  feared  for 
himself,  was  agitated  with  alarm  on  the  part  of  his  dault,  yet 
consoled  by  observing  that  he  kept  a  determined  posture,  and 
that  the  few  words  which  he  spoke  to  his  clan  were  delivered 
boldly,  and  well  calculated  to  animate  them  to  combat,  as 
expressing  his  resolution  to  partakr  their  fate  in  death  or 
victory.  But  there  was  no  time  for  fiirther  observation.  The 
trumpets  of  the  King  sounded  a  charge,  the  bagpipes  blew  up 
their  screaming  and  maddening  notes,  and  the  coiubatar 
starting  forward  in  regular  order,  and  increasing  tbeir  r 
till  they  came  to  a  smart  run,  met  together  in  the  centre  ot  the 
ground,  as  a  furious  land  torrent  encounters  an  advancing  tide 
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For  an  instant  or  two  the  front  lines,  hewing  at  each  other 
with  their  long  swords,  seemed  engaged  in  a  succession  of 
single  combats  ;  but  the  second  and  third  ranks  soon  came  up 
ou  either  side,  actuated  alike  by  the  eagerness  of  hatred  and 
the  thirst  of  honour,  pressed  through  the  intervals,  and  ren- 
dered the  scene  a  tumultuous  chaos,  over  which  the  huge 
swurds  rose  and  sunk,  some  still  glittering,  others  streaming 
with  blood,  appearing,  from  the  wild  rapidity  with  which  they 
were  swayed,  rather  to  be  put  in  motion  by  some  complicated 
machinery  than  to  be  wielded  by  human  hands.  Some  of  the 
combatants,  too  much  crowded  together  to  use  those  long 
weapons,  had  already  betaken  themselves  to  their  poniards, 
and  endeavoured  to  get  within  the  sword-sweep  of  those  opposed 
to  them.  In  the  meantime,  blood  flowed  fast,  and  the  groans 
of  those  who  fell  began  to  mingle  with  the  cries  of  those  who 
fought ;  for,  according  to  the  manner  of  the  Highlanders  at  all 
times,  they  could  hardly  be  said  to  shout,  but  to  yell.  Those 
of  the  spectators  whose  e^es  were  best  accustomed  to  such 
scenes  of  blood  and  confusion  could  nevertheless  discover  no 
advantage  yet  acquired  by  either  party.  The  conflict  swayed, 
indeed,  at  different  intervals  forwards  or  backwards,  but  it  was 
only  in  momentary  superiority,  which  the  party  who  acquired 
it  almost  instantly  lost  by  a  corresponding  exertion  on  the 
other  side.  The  wild  notes  of  the  pipers  were  still  heard 
above  the  tumult,  and  stimulated  to  farther  exertions  the  fury 
of  the  combatants. 

At  once,  however,  and  as  if  by  mutual  agreement,  the 
instruments  sounded  a  retreat ;  it  was  expressed  in  wailing 
notes,  which  seemed  to  imply  a  dirge  for  the  follen.  The  two 
parties  disengaged  themselves  from  each  other,  to  take  breath 
for  a  few  mint  .  The  eyes  of  the  spectators  greedily  sur- 
veyed the  shattered  array  of  the  combatants  as  they  drew  off 
from  the  contest,  but  found  it  still  impossible  to  decide  which 
had  sustained  the  greater  loss.  It  seemed  as  if  the  Clan 
Chattan  had  lost  rather  fewer  men  than  their  antagonists  ;  but 
in  compep  ation,  the  bloody  plaids  and  shirts  of  their  party 
(for  several  on  both  sides  had  thrown  their  mantles  away) 
showed  more  woundeJ  men  than  the  Clan  Quhele.  About 
twenty  of  both  sides  lay  on  the  field  dead  o"  dying  ;  and  arms 
and  legs  lopped  off,  heads  cleft  to  the  chine,  slashes  deep  through 
the  shoulder  into  the  breast,  showed  at  once  the  fury  of  the 
combat,  the  ghastly  character  of  the  weapons  used,  and  the 
fatal  strength  of  the  armr  which  wielded  them.    The  chief  of 
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the  Clan  Chattan  had  behaved  himself  with  the  most  deter 
mined  courage,  and  was  sligiiJy  wounded.  Eachin  al.s,^  ha,i 
fought  with  spirit,  surrounded  by  his  body-guard.  His  sword 
was  bloody,  his  bearnig  bold  and  warlike ;  and  he  smiled  when 
old  Torquil,  folding  him  in  his  arms,  loaded  him  with  praises 
and  with  blessings. 

The  two  chiefs,  after  allowing  their  followers  to  breathe  for 
the  space  of  about  ten  minutes,  again  drew  up  in  their  files 
diminished  by  nearly  one-third  of  their  original  number.  Thev 
now  chose  their  ground  nearer  to  the  river  than  that  on  which 
they  had  formerly  encountered,  which  was  encumbered  with 
the  wounded  and  the  slain.  Some  of  the  former  were  observed 
from  time  to  time,  to  raise  themselves  to  gain  a  glimpse  of  the 
field,  and  sink  back,  most  of  them  to  die  from  the  effusion  of 
blood  which  poured  from  the  terrific  gashes  infiicted  by  the 
claymora 

Harry  Smith  was  easily  distinguished  by  his  Lowland  habit, 
as  well  as  his  remaining  on  the  spot  where  they  had  first  en- 
countered, where  he  stood  leaning  on  a  sword  beside  a  corpse 
whose  bonneted  head,  ^.Tied  to  ten  yards'  distance  from  the 
body  bv  the  force  of  the  blow  which  had  swept  it  off,  exhibited 
the  oak-lea^  the  appropriate  ornament  of  the  body-guard  of 
Eachin  Maclan.  Since  he  slew  this  man,  Henry  had  not  struck 
a  W  T,  but  had  contented  himself  with  warding  ofif  many  that 
were  dealt  at  himself  and  some  which  were  aimed  at  the  chief. 
MacGillie  Chattanach  became  alarmed,  when,  having  given  the 
signal  that  his  men  should  again  draw  together,  he  observed 
that  his  powerfiil  recruit  remained  at  a  distance  from  the 
ranks,  and  showed  little  disposition  to  join  them. 

•What  ails  thee,  man?'  said  the  chief.  'Can  so  stronf  a 
body  have  a  mean  and  cowardly  spirit  1  Come,  and  make  in  to 
the  combat.' 

'  You  as  good  as  called  me  hireling  but  now,'  replied  Henrj-. 
'If  I  am  such,' pointing  to  the  headless  corpse,  'I  have  done 
enough  for  my  day's  wage.' 

_'  He  that  serves  me  without  counting  his  hours,'  replied  the 
chief,  'I  rewa,rd  him  without  reckotiinct  wages.' 

'  Then,'  said  the  smith,  '  I  fight  as  a  volunteer,  and  in  the 
post  which  best  likes  me.' 

'AH  that  is  at  your  own  discretion,'  replied  MacGillie 
Chattanach,  who  saw  the  prudence  of  humouring  an  auxiliary 
of  such  promise. 

'It  is  enough,'  said  Henry;  and,  shouldering  his   heavy 
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weapon,  he  joined  the  rest  of  the  combatants  with  alacrity,  and 
placed  himself  opposite  to  the  chief  of  the  Clan  Quhele. 

It  was  then,  for  the  first  time,  that  Eachin  showed  soce 
uncertainty.  He  had  long  looked  up  to  Henry  as  the  best 
combatant  which  Perth  and  its  neighbourhood  could  bring  into 
the  lists.  His  hatred  to  him  as  a  rival  was  mingled  with  recol- 
lection of  the  ease  with  which  he  had  once,  though  unarmed, 
foiled  bis  own  sudden  and  desperate  attack  ;  and  when  he 
beheld  him  with  his  eyes  fixed  m  his  direction,  the  dripping 
sword  in  his  hand,  and  obviously  meditating  an  attack  on  bim 
individually,  his  courage  fell,  and  he  gave  symptoms  of  waver- 
ing, which  did  not  escape  his  foster- fa tner. 

It  was  lucky  for  Eachin  that  Torquil  was  incapable,  from 
the  formation  of  his  own  temper,  and  that  of  those  with  whom 
he  had  lived,  to  conjeive  the  idea  of  one  of  his  own  tribe, 
much  less  of  bis  chief  and  foster-son,  being  deficient  in  animal 
courage.  Could  he  have  imagined  this,  his  grief  and  rage 
might  have  driven  him  to  the  fierce  extremity  of  taking 
Eachin's  life,  to  save  him  from  staining  his  honour.  But  his 
mind  rejected  the  idea  that  his  dault  was  a  personal  coward, 
as  something  which  was  monstrous  and  unnatural.  That  he 
was  under  the  influence  of  enchantment  was  a  solution  which 
superstition  had  suggested,  and  he  now  anxiously,  but  in  a 
whisper,  demanded  of  Hector,  'Does  the  spell  now  darken  thy 
spirit,  Eachin  ? ' 

'  Yes,  wretch  that  I  am,'  answered  the  unhappy  youth  ;  'and 
yonder  stands  the  fell  enchanter ! ' 

'  What ! '  exclaimed  Torquil,  •  and  you  wear  harness  of  his 
making  ?  Norman,  miserable  boy,  why  brought  you  that 
accursed  mail  ? ' 

'  If  my  arrow  has  flown  astray,  I  can  but  shoot  my  life  after 
it,'  answered  Norman  nan  Ord.  '  Stand  firm,  you  shall  see  me 
break  the  spell' 

'Yes,  stand  firm,'  said  Torquil.  'He  may  be  a  fell  en- 
chanter ;  but  my  own  ear  has  heard,  and  my  own  tongue  has 
tdld,  thai;  Eachin  shall  leave  the  battle  whole,  free,  and  un- 
wounded :  let  us  see  the  Saxon  wizard  who  can  gainsay  that. 
He  may  be  a  strong  man,  but  the  fair  forest  of  the  oak  shall 
fall,  stock  and  bough,  ere  he  lay  a  finger  on  my  dault  Ring 
around  him,  my  sons ;  bas  air  son  Eachin  1 ' 

The  sons  of  Torquil  shouted  b^ck  the  words,  which  signify, 
'Death  for  Hector.*^ 

Encouraged  by  their  devotioi     fiachin  renewed  his  spirit, 
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and  callet    ')oldly  to  the  miiutrels  of  his  clan,  '.Wrf 
that  is,  ' '      \e  up.' 

The  wild  pibroch  again  sounded  the  onset;  but  the  t\v(. 
parties  approached  each  other  more  slowly  than  at  first,  as  men 
who  knew  and  respected  each  other's  valour.  Henry  Wynd,  in 
his  impatience  to  begin  the  contest,  advanced  before  the  (im 
Chattan,  and  signed  to  Eachin  to  come  on.  Norman,  however 
sprang  forward  to  cover  his  foster-brother,  and  there  was  li 
general,  though  momentary,  pause,  as  if  both  parties  were 
willing  to  obtain  an  omen  of  the  fate  of  the  day  from  the  event 
of  this  duel  The  Highlander  advanced,  with  his  large  swurd 
uplifted,  as  in  act  to  strike ;  but,  just  aM  he  came  within  swurd  s 
length,  he  dropt  the  long  and  cumbrous  weapon,  leapt  lightly 
over  the  smith's  sword,  as  he  fetched  a  cut  at  him,  drew  his 
(^ger,  and,  being  thus  within  Henry's  guard,  struck  him  with 
tAe  weapon  (his  own  gift)  on  the  side  of  the  throat,  directing; 
the  blow  downwards  into  the  chest,  and  calling  aloud,  at  the 
same  time,  '  You  taught  me  the  stab ! ' 

But  Hennr  Wjmd  wore  his  own  good  hauberk,  duubly 
defended  with  a  hning  of  tempered  stceL  Had  he  been  less 
surely  ^ed,  his  combats  had  been  ended  for  ever.  Even  as 
it  was,  he  was  slightly  wounded. 

'Pool ' '  fae  replied,  striking  Norman  a  blow  with  the  pommel 
of  his  long  sword,  which  made  him  stagger  backwards,  yon 
wcie  taiwht  the  thrust,  but  not  the  parry ' ;  and,  fetching,'  a 
blow  at  his  antagonist,  which  cleft  his  skull  through  the  >teel 
cap,  he  strode  over  the  lifeless  body  to  engage  the  young  diief, 
who  now  stood  open  before  him. 

But  the  sonorous  voice  of  Torquil  thundered  out,  '  F<tr  cil 
air  son  Eachin  ! '  (Another  for  Hector !)  and  the  two  brethren 
who  flanked  their  chief  on  each  side  thrust  forward  n\m 
Henry,  and,  striking  both  at  once,  compelled  him  to  keep  the 
defensive. 

'Forward,  race  of  the  tiger-cat!'  cried  MacGillie  Chat- 
tanacL  'Save  the  brave  Saxon;  let  these  kites  feel  your 
talons ! ' 

Already  much  wounded,  the  chief  dragged  himself  up  to  the 
smith's  assistance,  and  cut  down  one  of  the  leichtach,  by 
whom  he  was  assailed.  Henry's  own  good  sword  rid  him  of 
the  other. 

'Meitt  air  son  Eachin!'  (Again  for  Hector!)  shouted  the 
faithful  foster-&ther. 

'  Bas  air  son  Eachin  ! '  (Death  for  Hector !  )  answered  two 
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more  of  bis  devoted  sons,  and  opposetl  themselves  to  the  fuiy  of 
the  smith  and  those  who  had  come  to  his  aid ;  while  Eachin, 
moving  towards  the  left  'ring  of  the  battle,  sought  less  formi- 
dable adversaries,  and  again,  by  some  show  cf  valour,  revived 
the  linking  hopes  of  his  followers.  The  two  children  of  the 
oak,  who  had  covered  this  moveiuent,  shared  the  fate  of  their 
brethren ;  for  the  cry  of  the  Clan  Chattan  chief  had  drawn  to 
that  part  of  the  field  some  of  his  bravest  warriors.  The  sons 
of  Torqnil  did  not  fall  unavenged,  but  left  dreadful  marks  of 
their  swords  on  the  persons  of  the  dead  and  living.  But  the 
necessity  of  keeping  their  most  distinguished  soldiers  around 
the  person  of  their  chief  told  to  disadvantage  on  the  general 
event  of  the  combat ;  and  so  few  were  now  the  number  who 
remained  fighting,  thai  it  was  easy  to  see  that  the  Clan  Chattan 
bad  fifteen  of  their  number  left,  though  most  of  them  wounded, 
and  that  of  the  Clan  Quhele  only  about  ten  remained,  of  whom 
there  were  four  of  the  chiefs  body-guard,  including  Torquil 
himself. 

They  fought  and  struggled  on,  however,  and  as  their 
strength  decayed,  their  fury  seemed  to  increase  Henry  Wynd, 
now  wounded  in  many  places,  was  still  bent  on  breaking 
through,  or  exterminating,  the  band  of  bold  hearts  who  con- 
tinued to  fight  around  the  object  of  his  animosity.  But  still 
the  father's  shout  of  'Another  for  Hector!'  was  cheerfully 
answered  by  the  fatal  countersign,  'Death  for  Hector!'  and 
though  the  Clan  Quhele  were  now  outnumbered,  the  combat 
seemed  still  dubious.  It  was  bodily  lassitude  alone  that  again 
compelled  them  to  another  pause. 

Tne  Clan  Chattan  were  then  observed  to  be  twelve  in 
number,  but  two  or  three  were  scarce  able  to  stand  without 
leaning  on  their  swords.  Five  were  left  of  the  Clan  Quhele ; 
Torquil  and  his  youngest  son  were  of  the  numter,  both  slightly 
wounded.  Eachin  alone  had,  Irom  the  vigilance  used  to  in- 
tercept all  blows  levelled  against  his  person,  escaped  without 
injury.  The  rage  of  both  parties  had  sunk,  through  exhaustion, 
into  sullen  desperation.  They  walked  staggering,  as  if  in  their 
sleep,  through  the  carcasses  of  the  slain,  and  gazed  on  them,  as 
if  again  to  animate  their  hatred  towards  their  surviving  enemies 
by  viewing  the  ftiends  they  had  lost. 

The  multitude  soon  after  beheld  the  survivors  of  the 
desperate  conflict  drawing  together  to  renew  the  exterminat- 
ing feud  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  as  the  spot  least  slippery 
with  blood,  and  less  encumbered  with  the  bodies  of  the  slain. 
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•For  God's  sake  — for  the  sake  of  the  mercy  which  we  .Uily 
pray  for,'  said  the  kind-hearted  old  King  to  the  Duke  of 
Albany,  •  let  this  be  ended !  Wherefore  should  these  wretched 
rags  and  remnants  of  humanity  be  suffered  to  complete  their 
butchery  t  Surely  they  will  now  be  ruled,  and  accept  of  peace 
on  moderate  terms  ? ' 

•Compose  yourself,  my  liege,'  said  his  brother.     "These  men 
are  the  pest  of  the  Lowlands.    Both  chiefs  are  still  living   if 
tiiey  go  back  unharmed,  the  whole  day's  work  is  cast  away 
Remember  your  promise  to  the  council,  that  you  would  not 
cry  "hold."' 

'  You  compel  me  to  a  great  crime,  Albany,  both  as  a  king, 
who  should  protect  his  subjects,  and  as  a  Christian  man  who 
respects  the  brother  of  bis  iaith.' 

•You  judge  wrong,  my  lord,'  said  the  Duke  :  'these  are  not 
loving  subjects,  but  disobedic  nt  rebels,  as  my  Lord  of  Crawford 
can  hear  witness ;  and  they  are  still  less  Christian  men,  for  tie 
prior  of  the  Dominicans  will  vouch  for  me  that  they  are  more 
than  half  heathen.' 

The  King  sighed  deeply.  'You  must  work  your  pleasure, 
au  i  are  too  wise  for  me  to  contend  witL  I  can  but  tuni  away 
and  shut  my  eye.^  from  the  sights  and  sounds  of  a  carnage 
which  makes  me  sicken.  But  veil  I  know  that  God  wU 
punish  me  even  for  witnessing  'his  waste  of  human  life.' 

•Sound,  trumpets,'  said  Albany;  'their  wounds  will  stiffen 
if  they  dally  longer.' 

While  this  was  passing,  Torquil  was  embracing  and  encour- 
aging his  young  chief. 

'  Resist  the  witchcraft  but  a  few  minutes  longer !  Be  of 
good  cheer  :  you  will  come  off  without  either  scar  or  scratch, 
wem  or  wound.    Be  of  good  cheer ! ' 

'  How  can  I  be  of  good  cheer,'  said  Eachin,  yhile  my  brave 
kinsmen  have  one  by  one  died  at  my  feet  —  died  all  for  me,  who 
could  never  deserve  the  least  of  their  kindness  ? ' 

'And  f)r  what  were  they  bom,  save  to  die  for  their  chief?' 
said  Torquil,  composedly.  '  Why  lament  that  the  arrow  returns 
not  to  the  quiver,  providing  it  hit  the  mar'-  ?  Cheer  up  vet. 
Here  are  Tormot  and  I  but  little  hurt,  while  the  wildcats  drag 
themselves  through  the  plain  as  if  they  were  half  throttled  by 
the  terriers.  Yet  one  brave  stand,  and  the  day  shall  be  your 
own,  though  it  may  well  be  that  you  alone  remain  aliva 
Minstrels,  sound  the  gathering.' 

The  pipers  on  both  sides  blew  their  charge,  and  the  com- 
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tiatauts  a«[ain  niingled  in  battle,  not  indeed  with  the  same 
ijtrengtb,  hot  with  unabated  inveteracy.  They  were  joined  by 
those  whose  duty  it  was  to  have  remained  neuter,  but  who  now 
found  themselves  unable  to  do  so.  The  two  old  champions 
who  bore  the  standards  had  gradually  advanced  from  the 
extremity  of  the  lists,  and  now  anproached  close  to  the  imme- 
diate scene  of  action.  When  they  beheld  the  carnage  more 
nearly,  they  were  mutually  impelled  by  the  ile^ire  to  reveng. 
their  brethren,  or  not  to  survive  them.  They  attacked  each 
other  furiously  witli  the  lances  to  which  the  standards  were 
attached,  closed  after  exchanging  several  deadly  thrusts,  then 
grappled  in  close  strife,  still  holding  their  banners,  until  at 
fen^b,  in  the  eagerness  of  their  conflict,  they  fell  together  into 
the  Tay,  and  were  found  drowned  after  the  commit,  closely 
locked  in  each  other's  arms.  The  fury  of  battle,  the  frenzy  of 
rage  and  despair,  infected  next  the  minstrels.  The  two  pipers, 
who,  during  the  conflict,  had  done  their  utmost  to  keep  up  the 
spirits  of  their  brethren,  now  saw  the  dispute  wellnigh  ter- 
minated for  want  of  men  to  support  it.  They  threw  down 
their  instruments,  rushed  desperately  upon  each  other  with 
their  daggers,  and  each  bein^  more  intent  on  desmtching  his 
opponent  than  in  defending  himself,  the  piper  of  Clan  Quhele 
was  almost  instantly  slain  and  he  of  Clan  Chattan  mortally 
wounded.  The  last,  nevertheless,  again  gi-asped  his  instrument, 
and  the  pibroch  of  the  clan  yet  poured  its  expiring  notes  over 
th3  Clan  Chattan,  while  the  dying  minstrel  had  breath  to 
inspire  it  The  instrument  which  he  used,  or  at  least  that 
part  of  it  called  the  chanter,  is  preserved  in  the  &mily  of  a 
Highland  chief  to  this  day,  and  is  much  honoured  under  the 
name  of  the  federan  dhu,  or  'black  chanter.'* 

Meanwhile,  in  the  final  charge,  young  Tormot,  devoted,  like 
his  hren,  by  his  father  Toninil  to  the  protection  of  his 
eh.  .lad  been  mortally  wounded  by  the  unsparing  sword  of 
the  smith.  The  other  two  remaining  of  the  Clan  Quhele  had 
also  fallen,  and  Torquil,  with  his  foster-son  and  the  wounde<l 
Tormot,  forced  to  retreat  before  eight  or  ten  of  the  Clan  Chatty. i, 
made  a  stand  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  while  their  enemies  were 
making  such  exertions  as  their  wounds  would  r>ermit  to  come 
up  with  them.  Torquil  had  just  reached  the  spot  where  he  had 
resolved  to  make  the  stand,  when  the  youth  Tormot  dropped 
and  expired.  His  death  drew  from  his  father  the  first  and  only 
si^[i  which  he  had  breathed  throughout  the  eventful  day. 

'  See  Nolv  j&. 
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hare  done  for  thee  all  that  man  may,  exiepfing  the  J  Le 
me  undo  ^e  chap,  of  that  il  -omened  armour.  Ind  do  t\m  m 
on  th«t  of  Torniot ;  jt  k  Ikht,  ana  »ili  fit  the*,  well.    wE 

play  with  them  1  can.     I  trust  I  shaff  have  but  little  to  ,lo  , 
Jey  are  following  each  other  like  disabled  gteers.    At ta 
darling  of  my  soul  if  I  am  unable  to  aave  thee,  I  can  £ 
thee  how  a  man  should  di&' 

vn!II[i"\w'T"iS.u'-'P°J'®'  ?•«  ^^o(md  the  clasps  of  the 
v^ng  chief  3  haubwk,  w  the  simple  belief  that  he  tUl.l  th 

Kart!         '^  "^^  necromancy  had  twine.l  about 

•My  father— my  father— ry  more  than  parent,'  .sui.I  the 

•It  18  impossible,'  said  TorquiL     'I  wiU  stop  them  comiuc 

So^i'VmvSruir  *^'^"^'^    God  eternally  bless  thee! 

And  then,  Imindishing  his  sword,  Torquil  of  the  Oak  rushed 

over  that  bloody  field,  *Bas  air  am  Eackin ! '    The  words  xm 
three  times  in  a  voice  of  thunder ;  and  each  time  that  he  cried 
his  war-shout  he  struck  down  one  of  the  Clan  Chattan  as  he 
met  them  successively  stragghng  towards  him.     •  Brave  battle, 
hawk  — well  flown,  fidcon!'  exclaimed  the  multitude,  as  ihev 
witnessed  exertions  which  seemed,  even  at  this  last  hour,  to 
threaten  a  change  of  the  fortunes  of  the  day.    Suddenly  these 
ones  were  hushec    ato  silence,  and  succeeded  by  a  clashing  of 
swords  so  dreadful  as  if  the  whole  conflict  had  reco,nuience.l 
in  the  person  of  Henry  Wj-nd  and  Torquil  of  the  Oak.    TLev 
c-.t,foined,  hewed,  and  thrust  as  if  they  had  drawn  their  bhide^ 
tor  the  first  time  that  day ;  and  their  inveteracy  was  mutual. 
for  Torquil  recognised  the  foul  wizard  who,  as  he  supposed,  ha.1 
cast  a  spell  over  his  child ;  and  Henry  saw  before  hiui  the 
giant  who,  during  the  whole  conflict,  had  interrupted  the  pur 
pose  lor  which  alone  he  had  ioined  the  combatants  -  that  of 
engaging  in  single  combat  with  Hector.     They  fought  with  an 
equalK.y  r-  ^,ch,  nerhaps,  would  not  have  existed,  had  net  Heur)-, 
^^'^ ".ed  than  his  antagonist,  been  somewhat  deprived  of 


his  usual  agility. 
Meanwhile  Eachin,  finding  himself  alone,  after  a 


disorderly 
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aixl  vain  attmnpt  to  put  on  his  foster-brotber'M  htirncAs,  became 
Hiiiiuated  by  an  emotion  of  shame  and  de^itair,  ami  hurried 
forward  to  support  his  foster-father  in  the  terrible  wtruifKle,  ere 
some  other  of  the  Clan  Chattn'  should  come  up.  When  he 
was  within  five  vards,  and  steri.:  v  deterniiii«'<l  to  take  his  share 
in  the  death-fight,  his  foster-father  fell,  cleft  fi^om  the  collar- 
bone wellnigh  to  the  heart,  and  murmuring  with  his  last 
breath,  'Ban  air  son  Eachin  t '  The  unfortunate  youth  saw  the 
full  of  hi.i  last  friend,  and  at  the  same  moment  beheld  the 
deadly  enemy  who  had  hunted  him  through  the  whole  field 
standmg  within  sword's  point  of  him,  and  brandishing  the  huge 
weapon  which  had  hewed  its  way  to  his  lite  through  so  many 
obstacles.  Perhaps  this  was  enough  to  bring  his  constitutional 
timidity  to  its  highest  point ;  or  perhaps  he  recollected  at  the 
saiiie  moment  that  he  was  without  defensive  armour,  and  that 
u  line  of  enemies,  halting  indeed  and  crippled,  but  eager  tor 
revenge  and  blood,  were  closely  approaching.  It  is  enough  to 
say,  that  his  b  '"rt  sickened,  his  eyes  darkened,  his  ears  tingled, 
his  brain  tuir.ea  giddy,  all  other  considerations  were  lost  in 
the  apprehension  of  instant  death ;  and,  drawing  one  ineffect- 
ual blow  at  the  smith,  he  avoided  that  which  was  aimed  at  him 
in  return  by  bounding  backward ;  and,  ere  the  former  could 
recover  his  weapon,  Eachin  had  plunged  into  the  stream  of  the 
Tay.  A  roar  of  contumely  pursued  him  as  he  swam  across 
the  river,  although,  perhaps,  not  a  dozen  of  those  who  joined  in 
it  would  have  behaved  otherwise  in  the  like  circumstances. 
Henry  looked  after  the  fugitive  in  silence  and  surprise,  but 
CI  Mild  not  speculate  on  the  consequences  of  his  flight,  on  account 
of  the  faintnees  which  seemed  to  overpower  him  as  soon  as  the 
animation  of  the  contest  had  .-.ubsu^ed.  H  at  down  on  tlio 
grassy  bank,  and  endeavoured  to  stanch  sue  ;'  his  wound ;  as 
were  pouring  fastest. 

The  victors  had  the  general  mf  °d  of  gij,tulation.  The  Duke 
of  Albany  and  others  went  down  to  su  r  /ey  the  field  ;  and  Henrj- 
Wynd  v.as  honoured  with  ,   rticular  ,    :i?e. 

'If  thou  wilt  follow  me.  -.  d  fellow,'  aid  the  Black  Douglas, 
'  I  will  change  thy  leathern  apron  for  a  knight's  girdle,  and  thy 
burgage  tenement  for  an  hundred-pound  land  to  maintain  thy 
rank  withal.' 

'  I  thank  you  humbly,  my  lord,'  said  the  smith,  dejectedly, 
'but  I  have  shed  blood  enough  already,  pud  Hejvven  lias 
piuiished  me  by  foiling  the  only  purpose  for  which  I  entered 
llii;  euiubat.' 
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How,  friend  t '  said  Douglas.     '  Didst  thou  not  fight  for  the 
Clan  (Rattan,  and  have  they  not  gained  a  glorious  conquest  ? ' 

*  I  fought  for  my  own  hand,'  said  the  smith,  indifferently 
and  the  e-TOression  is  still  proverbial  in  Scotland.*  ' 

The  good  King  Kobert  now  came  up  on  an  ambling  palfrey 
having  entered  the  barriers  for  the  purpose  of  causing  the 
wounded  to  be  looked  after. 

'My  Lord  of  Douulas,'  he  said,  'you  vex  the  poor  man  with 
temi>oral  matters  when  it  seems  he  may  have  short  time  to 
consider  those  that  are  sniritual.  Has  he  no  friends  here  who 
will  bear  him  where  his  bodily  wounds  and  the  health  of  his 
soul  may  be  both  cared  for?'^ 

'  He  hath  as  many  friends  as  there  are  good  men  in  Perth ' 
said  Sir  Patrick  Charteris,  'and  I  esteem  myself  one  of  the 
closest' 

'A  churl  will  savour  of  churl's  kind,'  said  the  haughty 
Douglas,  turning  his  horse  aside ;  '  the  proffer  of  knighthood 
from  the  sword  of  Douglas  had  recalled  him  from  death's  door 
had  there  been  a  drop  of  gentle  blood  in  his  body.'  ' 

Disregarding  the  taunt  of  the  mighty  eari,  the  Knight  of 
Kin&uns  dismounted  to  take  Henry  in  his  arms,  as  lie  now 
sunk  back  from  ver)r  faintness.  But  he  was  prevented  by 
Simon  Glover,  who,  with  other  burgesses  of  consideration,  liad 
now  entered  the  barrace. 

'  Henry  —  my  beloved  son  Henry ! '  said  the  old  man.  '0, 
what  tempted  you  to  this  fatal  affray  ?    Dying  —  speechless  ? ' 

'  No  —  not  speechless,'  said  Henry.     '  Catlmrine ' 

He  could  utter  no  more. 

'Catharine  is  well,  I  trust,  and  shall  be  thine  — that  is, 
if ' 

'  If  she  be  safe,  thou  wouldst  say,  old  man,'  said  the  Douglas, 
who,  though  something  affronted  at  Henry's  rejection  of  his 
offer,  was  too  magnanimous  not  to  interest  himself  in  what  was 
passing.  'She  is  safe,  if  Douglas's  banner  can  protect  her  — 
safe,  and  shall  be  rich.  Douglas  can  give  wealth  to  those  who 
value  it  more  than  honour,' 

^  '  For  her  safety,  m^  lord,  let  the  heartfelt  thanks  and  bless- 
ings of  a  father  go  with  the  noble  Douglas.  For  wealth,  we  are 
rich  enough.     Gold  cannot  restore  my  beloved  son.' 

'  A  marvel ! '  said  the  Eari  :  '  a  churl  refuses  nobility,  a  citizen 
despises  gold ! ' 

'Under  your  lordship's  favour,'  said  Sir  Patrick,  '  I,  who  am 

'  Meaning,  T  did  such  a  thing  for  my  own  pleasure,  not  for  jom-  iirolit. 
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knight  and  noble,  ta'-e  license  to  say,  that  such  a  brave  man 
as  Henry  Wynd  may  reject  honourable  titles,  such  an  honest 
man  as  this  reverend  citizen  may  dispense  with  gold ' 

You  do  wel^  Sir  Patrick,  to  speak  for  your  town,  and  I 

take  no  offence,  ^id  the  Douglas.     '  I  force  my  bounty  on  no 

one     But,   he  added,  in  a  whisper  to  Albany,  'your  Grace 

must  withdraw  the  King  from  this  bloody  sight,  for  he  must 

know  that  tp-night  which  will  ring  over  broad  Scotland  when 

to-morrow  dawns.     This  feud  is  ended.     Yet  even  /  grieve  that 

80  many  brave  Scottishmen  lie  liere  slain,  whose  brands  might 

w-  u  i-^  *  pitched  held  in  their  country's  cause  ' 

With  difliculty  King  Robert  was  withdrawn  from  the  field 

the  teara  runmng  down  his  aged  cheeks  and  white  beard,  as  he 

conjured  all  around  him,  nobles  and  priests,  that  care  should 

be  taken  for  the  bodies  and  souls  of  the  few  wounded  survivors. 

and  honourable  bunal  rendered  to  the  slain.     The  priests  who 

were  present  answered  zealously  for  both  services,  and  redeemed 

their  pledge  faithfully  and  piously. 

plk"^  ?!i**^  *^i^  celebrated  conflict  of  the  North  Inch  of 
Ferth.  Of  suctv-four  brave  men  (the  minstrels  and  standard- 
bearers  included)  who  strode  manfully  to  the  fatal  field,  seven 
alone  sumv^  who  were  conveyed  from  thence  in  litters,  in  a 
ca^e  ittle  different  from  the  dead  and  dying  around  them  and 
mingled  with  them  in  the  sad  procession  which  conveyed  them 
from  the  swne  of  their  strife.  Eachin  alone  had  left  it  void  of 
wounds  and  void  of  honour. 

It  remains  but  to  say,  that  not  a  man  of  the  Clan  Quhele 
survived  the  bloody  combat  except  the  fugitive  chief;  and  the 
consequence  of  the  defeat  wos  the  dissolution  of  their  con- 
federacy The  clans  of  which  it  consisted  are  now  only  matter 
of  conjecture  to  the  antiquary,  for,  after  this  eventful  contest, 
they  never  assembled  under  the  same  banner.  The  Clan 
thattan,  on  the  other  hand,  continued  to  increase  and  flourish 
and  the  best  families  of  the  Northern  Highlands  boast  their 
(lescen^from^the  race  of  the  Cat-a-Mountein.> 

'  See  Combat  on  the  North  Inch.    Note  60. 
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WHILE  the  King  rode  slowly  back  to  the  convent  which 
he  then  occupied,  Albany,  with  a  discomposed  aspect 
and  faltering  voice,  asked  the  Earl  of  Douglas,  '  Will 
not  your  lordship,  who  saw  this  most  melancholy  scene  at  Falk- 
land,  communicate  the  tidings  to  my  unhappy  brother  ? ' 

'Not  for  broad  Scotland,'  said  the  Douglas.  'I  would 
sooner  bare  my  breast,  within  flight-shot,  as  a  butt  to  an 
hundred  T3medale  bowmen.  No,  by  St.  Bride  of  Douglas !  I 
could  but  say  I  saw  the  ill-feted  youth  dead.  How  he  came 
by  his  death,  your  Grace  can  perhaps  better  explain.  Were  it 
not  for  the  rebellion  of  March  and  the  Engli!?n  war,  I  would 
speak  my  own  mind  of  it.'  So  saying,  and  making  his  obei- 
sance to  the  King,  the  Earl  rode  off  to  his  own  lodgings,  leaving 
Albany  to  tell  his  tale  as  he  best  could. 

'The  rebellion  and  the  English  war!'  said  the  Duke  to 
himself.  'Ay,  and  thine  own  interest,  haughty  earl,  which, 
imperious  as  thou  art,  thou  darest  not  separate  from  mine. 
Well,  since  the  task  falls  on  me,  I  must  and  will  discLar}:e  it.' 

He  followed  the  King  into  his  apartment.  The  King  looked 
at  him  with  surprise  after  he  had  a.ssumed  his  usual  seat. 

'Thy  countenance  is  ghastly,  Robin,'  said  the  Kiiij;.  'I 
would  thou  wouldst  think  more  deeply  when  blood  is  to  be 
spilled,  since  its  consequences  affect  tnee  so  powerfiilly.  And 
yet,  Robin,  I  love  thee  the  better  that  thy  kind  iiii.ure  will 
sometimes  show  itself,  even  through  thy  reflecting  policy.' 

'  I  would  to  Heaven,  my  royal  brother,'  said  Aloaii}-,  with  a 
voice  half  choked,  '  that  the  bloody  field  we  have  seen  were  the 
worst  we  had  to  see  or  hear  of  this  day.  I  should  waste  little 
sorrow  on  the  wild  kerne  who  lie  piled  on  it  like  carrion. 
But '    He  paused. 

'  How  ! '  e.xclaiined  the  King,  in  terror.  '  What  new  evil  J 
Rothsay  ?  It  must  be  —  it  is  Rothsay  !  Speak  out !  What 
new  folly  has  been  done?    What  fresli  mischance?' 
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•  My  lord  —  my  liege,  folly  and  mischance  are  now  ended  with 
my  haplesa  nephew.' 

'He  is  dead !  —  he  is  dead ! '  screamed  the  agonized  par«nt 

'Albany,  as  thy  brother,  I  conjure  thee But  no;  I  im 

thy  brother  no  longer.  As  thy  king,  dark  and  subtle  man,  I 
charge  thee  to  tell  the  worst.' 

Albany  feltered  out,  '  The  details  are  but  imperfectly  known 
to  me ;  but  the  certamty  is,  that  my  unhappy  nephew  was 
found  dead  in  his  apartment  last  night  from  sudden  iUness  — 
as  1  have  heard.' 

'0,  Rothsay !  —  0,  my  beloved  David !  Would  to  God  I  had 
died  for  thee,  my  son  —  my  son  ! ' 

So  sp(J^  in  the  emphatic  words  of  Scripture,  the  helpless 
and  bereft  father,  tearing  his  grey  beard  and  hoary  hair,  while 
Albany,  speechless  and  conscience-struck,  did  not  venture  to 
interrupt  the  tempest  of  his  grief  But  the  agony  of  the  King's 
sorrow  almost  instantly  changed  to  fury  — a  'nood  so  contrary 
to  the  gentlenMS  and  timidity  of  his  nature,  that  the  remorse 
of  Albany  was  drowned  in  his  fear. 

'And  this  is  the  end,'  said  the  King,  '  of  thy  moral  saws  and 
religious  maxims!  But  the  besotted  fether  who  gave  the  son 
into  thy  hands  —  who  gave  the  innocent  lamb  to  the  butcher— 
IS  a  king,  and  thou  shalt  know  it  to  thy  cost  ShaU  the 
murderer  stand  in  presence  of  his  brother— stained  with  the 
blood  of  that  brother's  son  ?  No  !  What  ho,  without  there ! 
MacLouisl—Brandanes!  Treachery!  Murder!  Take  arms. 
if  you  love  the  Stuart ! '  ^ 

MacLouis,  with  several  of  the  guards,  rushed  into  the  apart- 
ment. *^ 

'Murder  and  treason!'  exclaimeu  tue  miserable  Kinir 
Brandanes,  your  noble  Prince '  Here  his  grief  and  agita- 
tion interrupted  for  a  moment  the  fatal  information  it  was  his 
object  to  convey.    At  length  he  resumed  his  broken  speech  — 

.\n  axe  and  a  block  instantly  into  the  courtyard !    Arrest ' 

1  lie  word  choked  his  utterance. 

'  Arrest  whom,  my  noble  liege  ? '  said  MacLouis,  who,  ob- 
serving the  King  influenced  by  a  tide  of  passion  so  different 
troiu  the  gentleness  of  his  ordinary  demeanour,  almost  con- 
jectured that  his  brain  had  been  disturbed  by  the  unusual 
li.Trors  of  the  combat  he  had  witnessed.     '  Whom  shall  I  arrest, 

'iKf  ^bl^y' '''•     ' '''"  ''  "'^"^  ^"*  y'^'  «--'«  -^^' 
'Most  true,'  said  the  King,  his  brief  fit  of  vindictive  passion, 
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soon  dying  away.  '  Most  true — none  but  Albany  —  none  but 
my  parents'  child  —  none  but  my  brother.  0  God !  enable  me 
to  quell  the  sinful  passion  which  glows  in  this  bosom.  Hincta 
Maria,  ora  pro  nobts  I ' 

MacLouis  oast  a  look  of  wonder  towards  the  Duke  of  Albany, 
who  endeavoured  to  hide  his  confusion  under  an  affectation  of 
deep  sympathy,  and  muttered  to  the  officer  —  *  The  great  mis- 
fortune has  been  too  much  for  his  understanding.' 

'  What  misfortune,  please  your  Grace  1 '  replied  MacLouis. 
'  I  have  heard  of  none.' 

'  How  I  not  heard  of  the  death  of  my  nephew  Rothsay  1 ' 

'  The  Duke  of  Rothsay  dead,  my  Lord  ot  Albany  1 '  exclaimed 
the  fiuthful  Brandane,  with  the  utmost  horror  and  astonish- 
ment   '  When,  how,  and  where  t ' 

*  Two  days  since  —  the  manner  as  yet  unknown  —  at  Falkland' 

MacLouis  gazed  at  the  Duke  for  an  instant ;  then,  with  a 
kindling  eye  and  determined  look,  said  to  the  King,  who  seemed 
deeply  engaged  in  his  mental  devotion  —  '  My  liege  I  a  minute 
or  two  since  you  left  a  word  —  one  word  —  unspoken.  Let  it 
pass  your  lip^  and  your  pleasure  is  law  to  your  Brandanes  I ' 

'I  was  pra^ng  against  temptation,  MacLouis,'  said  the 
heart-broken  King,  '  and  you  bnng  it  to  me.  Would  you  arm 
a  madman  with  a  drawn  weapon  t  But  oh,  Albany !  my  friend 
—  my  brother  —  my  bosom  counsellor — how — how  earnest  thou 
by  the  heart  to  do  this  ? ' 

Albany,  seeing  that  the  King's  mood  was  softetiing,  replied 
with  more  firmness  than  before  —  'My  castle  has  no  barrier 
against  the  power  of  deatL  I  have  not  deserved  the  foul 
suspicions  which  your  Majesty's  words  imply.  I  pardon  them, 
from  the  distraction  of  a  bereaved  father.  But  I  am  williug 
to  swear  by  cross  and  altar,  by  my  share  in  salvation,  by  the 
souls  of  our  rojral  parents ' 

'Be  silent,  Robert!'  said  the  King:  'add  not  perjury  to 
murder.  And  was  this  all  done  to  gain  a  step  nearer  to  a 
crown  and  sceptre?  Take  them  to  wiee  at  once,  man;  and 
mayst  thou  feel  as  I  have  done,  that  they  are  both  of  red  hot 
iron !  Oh,  Rothsay — Rothsay !  thou  hast  at  least  escaped  being 
a  king ! ' 

'Afy  liege,'  said  MacLouis,  'let  me  remind  you  that  the 
erown  and  sceptre  of  Scotland  are,  when  your  Majesty  ceases 
to  bear  them,  the  right  of  Prince  James,  who  succeeds  to  his 
brother's  rights.' 

'True,  MacLouis,'  said  the  King,  eagerly,  'and  will  succeed, 
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?)or  child,  to  his  brother's  perils !  Thanks,  MacLoais  —  thanks, 
on  have  rembded  me  that  I  have  still  work  upon  earth.  Get 
thy  Brandanes  under  arms  with  what  speed  thou  canst  Let 
no  man  go  with  us  whose  trath  is  not  known  to  thee.  None 
in  especial  who  has  trafficked  with  the  Duke  of  Albany  —  that 
man,  I  mean,  who  calls  himself  my  brother  —  and  order  my 
litter  to  be  instantly  prepared.  We  will  to  Dunbarton,  Mac- 
Louis,  or  to  Bute.  Precipices,  and  tides,  and  my  Brandanes' 
hearts  shall  defend  the  child  till  we  can  put  oceans  betwixt 
him  and  his  cruel  uncle's  ambition.  Farewell,  Robert  of  Albany 
—  farewell  for  ever,  thou  hard-hearted,  bloody  man!  Enjoy 
such  share  of  power  as  the  Douglas  may  permit  thee.  But 
seek  not  to  see  my  face  again,  &r  less  to  approach  my  remain - 
mg  child;  for,  that  hour  thou  dost,  my  guards  shall  have 
oiders  to  stab  thee  down  with  their  partisans.  MacLouis, 
look  it  be  so  directed.' 

The  Duke  of  Albany  left  the  presence  without  attempting 
further  justification  or  reply. 

What  followed  is  matter  of  history.  In  the  ensuing  Parlia- 
ment, the  Duke  of  Albany  prevailed  on  that  body  to  declare 
him  innocent  of  the  death  of  Kothsay,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
he  showed  his  own  sense  of  guilt  by  taking  out  a  remission  or 
pardon  for  the  offence.  Tne  unhappy  and  aged  monarch 
secluded  himself  in  his  Castle  of  Rothsay,  in  Bute,  to  mourn 
over  the  son  he  had  lost,  and  watch  with  feverish  anxiety  over 
the  life  of  him  who  remained.  As  the  best  step  for  the  youthful 
James's  security,  he  sent  him  to  France  to  receive  his  educa- 
tion at  the  court  of  the  reigning  sovereign.  But  the  vessel  in 
which  the  Prince  of  Scotland  sailed  was  taken  by  an  English 
cruiser,  and,  although  there  was  a  truce  for  the  moment  betwixt 
the  kingdoms,  Henry  IV.  ungenerously  detained  him  a  prisoner. 
This  last  blow  completely  oroke  the  heart  of  the  unhappy 
King  Robert  III.  Vengeance  followed,  though  with  a  slow 
pace,  the  treachery  and  cruelty  of  his  brother.  Robert  of 
Albany's  own  grey  hairs  went,  indeed,  in  peace  to  the  grave, 
and  he  transferred  the  regencjr  which  he  had  so  foully  acquired 
to  his  son  Murdoch.  But,  nineteen  years  after  the  death  of 
the  old  King,  James  I.  returned  to  Scotland,  and  Duke  Murdoch 
of  Albany,  with  his  sons,  was  brought  to  the  scaflFold,  in  expia- 
tion of  his  father's  guilt  and  his  own.^ 

'  See  Death  of  Rothsay.    Note  61. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI 

The  honest  heart  that 's  free  frae  «' 

Intended  fraud  or  guile, 
However  Fortune  kick  the  ba', 

Haa  aye  some  cause  to  smile. 

BVKSB. 

WE  now  retnm  to  the  Pair  Maid  of  Perth,  who  had 
been  sent  from  the  horrible  scene  at  Falkland  by 
^  _^.       -  o'"?'  of  *^e  Douglas,  to  be  pUiced  under  the  pro- 
tection of  his  daughter,  the  now  widowed  Duchess  of  Rothaay 
Ihat  lady s  temporary  residence  was  a  religious  house  call«i 
tampsio,  the  rums  of  which  still  occupy  a  striking  situation  on 
tiie  lay.    It  arose  on  the  summit  of  a  precipitous  rock,  which 
descends  on  the  princely  river,  there  rendered  peculiarly  re- 
markable  by  the  cataract  caUed  Campsie  Linn,  where  its 
waters  rush  tumultuously  over  a  range  of  basaltic  rock,  which 
mteroepts  the  current,  like  a  dike  erected  by  human  hands 
iJehghted  with  a  site  so  romantic,  the  monks  of  the  abbey  of 
Oupar  reared  a  stnicture  there,  dedicated  to  an  obscure  saint 
named  St  Hunnand,  and  hither  they  were  wont  themselves  to 
retire  for  pleasure  or  devotion.    It  had  readily  opened  its  gates 
to  admit  the  noble  lady  who  was  its  present  inmate,  as  the 
country  was  under  the  influence  of  the  powerful  Lord  Dnim- 
mond,  the  allv  of  the  Douglas.    There  the  Earl's  letters  were 
presented  to  the  Duchess  by  the  leader  of  the  escort  which  con- 
ducted tathanne  and  the  glee-maiden  to  Campsia    Whate-er 
reason  she  might  have  to  complain  of  Rothsay,  his  horrible  and 
unexpected  end  greatly  su.cked  the  noble  lady,  and  she  spent 
the  greater  part  of  the  night  in  indulging  her  grief,  and  in 
uevotional  exercises. 

On  the  next  morning,  which  was  that  of  the  memorable 
mm  Sunday,  she  ordered  Catharine  Glover  and  the  minstrel 
into  her  presence.  The  spirits  of  both  the  young  women  had 
been  much  sunk  and  shaken  by  the  dreadful  scenes  in  which 
they  had  so  lately  been  engaged ;  and  the  outward  appearance 
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of  the  Duchess  Marjory  was,  like  ^  of  her  father,  more 
calculated  to  inspire  awe  than  conti>  -e.  She  spoke  with 
kindness,  however,  though  apparently  lu  deep  affliction,  and 
learned  from  them  all  which  they  had  to  tell  concerning  the 
fate  of  her  erring  and  inconsiderate  husland.  She  appeared 
grateful  for  the  eftbrts  which  Catharine  and  the  glee-maiden 
had  made,  at  their  own  exi^rome  peril,  t  ve  Rothsay  from 
his  horrible  fete.  She  invitcii  them  to  join  in  her  devotions  ; 
and  at  the  hour  of  dinner  gave  them  her  hand  to  ki.ss,  and  dis- 
missed them  to  their  own  refection,  assuring  both,  and  Catharine 
in  particular,  of  her  eilicient  protection,  which  should  include, 
she  said,  her  fether's,  and  be  a  wall  around  them  both,  so  long 
as  she  herself  lived. 

They  retired  irom  the  presence  of  the  widowed  Princess, 
and  partook  of  a  repast  with  her  duennas  and  ladies,  all  of 
whom,  amid  their  profound  sorrow,  showed  a  character  of 
stateliness  which  chuled  the  light  heart  of  the  Frenchwoman, 
and  imposed  restraint  even  on  the  more  serious  character  of 
Catharine  Glover.  The  friends,  for  so  we  may  now  term  them, 
were  fain,  therefore,  to  escape  from  the  society  of  these  persons, 
all  of  them  bom  gentlewomen,  who  thought  themselves  but  ill- 
assorted  with  a  burgher's  daughter  and  a  strolling  glee-maiden, 
and  saw  them  with  pleasure  go  out  to  walk  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  convent  A  little  garden,  with  its  bushes  r  -'. 
fruit-trees,  advanced  on  one  side  of  the  convent,  so  as  to  ski  S 
the  precipice,  from  which  it  was  only  separated  by  a  parapet 
built  on  the  ledge  of  the  rock,  so  low  that  the  eye  might  easily 
measure  the  depth  of  the  crag,  and  gaze  on  the  conflicting  waters 
which  foamed,  struggled,  and  chatled  over  the  reef  below. 

The  Pair  Maiden  of  Perth  and  her  companion  walked  slowly 
on  a  path  that  ran  within  this  paraj  ot,  looked  at  the  romantic 
prospect,  and  judged  what  it  mu  ;i  be  when  the  s  '-'ancing 
summer  should  clothe  the  grove  with  leaves.  They  ouserved 
for  some  time  a  deep  silence.  At  lengtli  the  gay  and  bold 
spirit  of  the  glee-maiden  rose  above  the  circumstances  in  which 
she  had  been  and  was  now  placed. 

'  Do  the  horrors  of  Falkland,  fair  may,  still  weigh  down  your 
spirits  ?  Strive  to  forget  them  as  I  do  :  we  cannot  tread  life's 
jtath  lightly,  if  we  shake  not  fit)mour  mantles  the  rain-drops  as 
they  fall.'  ^ 

i   '  '^hese  horrors  are  not  to  be  forgotten,'  answered  Catharine. 
'let  my  mind  is  at  present  anxious  resiwcting  my  father's 
and  I  cannot  but  think  how  many  brave  men  may  be 
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•t  this  inataQt  leaving  the  world,  even  within  six  miles  of  us  „r 
little  nutber. 

i-u'X?"  ?®^  *^®  combat  betwixt  sixty  champions,  of  which 
the  DougUs  s  equerry  told  us  yesterday  1  It  were  r  »iL'l.t  for 
I.  minstrel  to  witness.  But  out  upon  these  womat.ish  ejts  „f 
mine  — they  could  never  see  swords  cross  each  other  witl-.„it 
being  dazded.  But  see -look  yonder,  Mav  Cathanne-  l„.A 
yo^V     ^°**  ^^°8  messenger  certainly  brings  news  of  the 

'Methinks  I  should  know  him  who  runs  so  wildly,'  .said 
Uthanne.  'But  if  it  be  he  I  think  of,  some  wUd  tbouirhts 
are  urring  his  speed.'  *" 

As  she  spoke,  the  runner  directed  his  course  to  the  garden 
iMmM  8  htUe  dog  ran  to  meet  him,  barking  furiously,  but  came 
bacl^to  cower,  crero,  and  growl  behind  its  mistress;  for  even 
dumb  animals  can  distinffuish  when  men  are  'riven  on  by  the 
fnnous  eneigy  of  irresistible  passion,  and  dr&ad  to  cross  or  en- 
counter them  in  their  career.  The  fugitive  rushed  into  the 
garden  at  the  same  reckless  pace.  His  head  was  bare,  his  hair 
dishevelled ;  his  rich  acton  and  all  his  other  vcitments  loded 
as  if  they  had  been  lately  drenched  in  water.    His  leathorn 

ui°  j°"  S?'®  ""^  *°*^  **'™'  *"*^  ^^^  ^^*'  marked  ♦he  sod  with 
blood.  His  counrei:*nce  was  wild,  haggard,  and  highly  excited, 
or,  as  the  Scottish  plirase  expresses  it,  much  '  raised.' 

'Conachar!'  said  Cathanne,  as  he  advanced,  apparently 
without  seeing  what  was  before  him,  as  hares  are  said  to  do 
when  severely  pressed  by  the  greyhounds.  But  he  stopped 
short  when  he  heard  his  own  name. 

•Conachar,'  said  Catharine,  'or  rather  Eachin  Maclan,  what 
means  all  this  ?    Have  the  Clan  Quhele  sustained  a  defeat  ? ' 

'I  have  borne  such  names  as  this  maiden  gives  me,'  said  the 
fiigitive,  after  a  moment's  recollection.  'Yes,  I  was  called 
Conachar  when  I  was  happy,  and  Eachin  when  I  was  powerful. 
But  now  I  have  no  name,  and  there  is  no  such  clan  as  thou 
speak'st  of ;  and  thou  art  a  foolish  maid  to  speak  of  that  which 
IS  not  to  one  who  has  no  existence.' 

'Alas  !  unfortunate ' 

'And  why  unfortunate,  I  pray  you  1 '  exclaimed  the  youth. 
'  If  I  am  coward  and  villain,  have  not  villainy  and  cowardice 
command  over  the  elements  ?  Have  I  not  braved  the  water 
without  its  choking  me,  and  trod  the  firm  earth  without  its  open- 
ing to  devour  me  ?    And  shall  a  mortal  oppose  my  puqio.se  ? ' 

'  He  raves,  alas  ! '  said  Catharine.     '  Haste  to  call  some  help 
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He  will  not  harm  me ;  bat  I  fear  he  will  do  evil  to  himself 
See  how  he  stares  down  on  the  roaring  waterfall  1 ' 

The  glee-woman  hastened  to  do  as  she  was  ordered,  and 
Conachtff's  half-firenzied  spirit  seemed  relieved  bv  her  absence. 
'  Catharine,'  he  said, '  now  she  is  gone,  I  will  say  I  know  thee  — 
I  Imow  thy  love  of  peace  and  hatred  of  war.  But  hearken ;  I 
have,  rather  than  strike  a  blow  at  my  enemy,  given  up  all  that 
a  man  calls  dearest :  I  ave  lost  honour,  fame,  ana  friends, 
and  such  friends !  (he  placed  his  bauds  before  his  face).  Oh  ! 
their  love  surpassed  the  love  of  woman !  Why  should  I  hide 
ray  tears?  All  know  my  shame;  all  should  see  my  sorrow. 
Yes,  all  might  see,  but  who  would  pity  itt  Cathanne,  as  I 
ran  like  a  madman  down  the  strath,  man  and  woman  called 
"  shame  "  on  me !  The  beggar  to  whom  I  flung  an  tdms,  that  I 
might  purchfiiie  one  blessing,  threw  it  back  in  disgust,  and 
with  a  curse  upon  the  cowwd !  Each  bell  that  tolled  rung 
out,  "  Shame  on  the  recreant  caitiff ! "  The  brute  beasts  in 
their  lowing  and  bleating,  the  wild  winds  in  their  rustling  and 
howling,  the  hoarse  waters  in  their  dash  and  roar,  cried,  "  Out 
upon  the  dastard !  "  The  faithful  nine  are  still  pursuing  me ; 
they  cry  with  feeble  voice,  "  Strike  but  one  blow  in  our  revenge, 
we  all  died  for  you  I  " ' 

While  the  unhappy  youth  thus  raved,  a  rustling  was  heard 
in  the  bushes.  '  There  is  but  one  way ' '  he  exclaimed,  spring- 
ing upon  the  parapet,  but  with  a  terrified  glance  towaras  ihe 
thicket,  through  which  one  or  two  attendants  were  stealing, 
with  the  purpose  of  surprising  him.  But  the  instant  he  saw 
a  human  form  emerge  from  the  cover  of  the  bushes,  he  waved 
his  hands  wildly  over  bis  head,  and  shrieking  out,  '  Bas  air 
Eachin  I '  plunged  down  the  precipice  into  the  raging  cataract 
beneath. 

It  is  needless  to  say,  that  augbt  :«ve  thistledown  must  have 
been  dashed  to  pieces  in  such  a  fall.  But  the  river  was  swelled, 
and  the  remains  of  the  unhappy  youth  \»ere  never  seen.  A 
varying  tratlition  has  assigned  more  than  one  supplement  to 
the  history.  It  is  said  by  one  account,  that  the  young  captain 
of  Clan  Quhele  swam  safe  to  shcre,  far  below  the  Linns  of 
Campsie ;  and  that,  wandering  disconsolately  in  the  deserts  of 
Rannoeh,  he  met  with  Father  Clement,  who  had  taken  up  his 
abode  in  the  wilderness  as  a  hermit,  on  the  principle  of  the 
old  Culdees.  He  converted,  it  is  said,  the  heart-broken  and 
penitent  Conachar,  who  lived  with  him  in  his  cell,  sharing  his 
dpvotiou  ai)d  privations,  till  death  removed  them  in  successioa 
vol..  /■*/■  ^28 
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.» J^°?*'*  J"  j"  '**?.**  ""PPOws  that  he  wu  snatched  from 
death  by  the  datmetkie,  or  fiury-folk,  and  that  he  conti  u^S 

lander,  but  canjring  his  sword  in  his  left  hand.    The  uhai  S„ 

IffiTthi?^'  n  ^T.«^*/-    Sometimes  he  ^itTt 
f^n^  tfveUer,  but,  when  resisted  with  courage.  Xavl 
S^   ^vT  ^^^^  !«e,fi>unded  on  two  peculiar  poSte  b  h 
o?X«™  n"  """^T^  *""'?'*>  *"•*  *»"  oomnSting  suSde  -  both 
mounSnTef^^'^  '^°*'  "''"^P^^  ^»«  W'^'y -^^f  a 

♦*l!!?*^i'T°  S'^''®''  '{'^'"^  «««»  ^'8  friend  Henry  duly 
it-SL^  l'°p^''  own  house  in  Curfew  Street,  arrivS  that 
evening  at  the  Place  of  Campsie,  he  found  his  daughter  if 
tremely  ill  of  a  fever,  in  conseouence  of  the  scenes  to  whS  L 
had  ktely  been  a  witness,  ^  particuUrly  the  catesSe  of 
her  late  pUymata  The  affection  of  the  gWmaidm^  Zlrd 
her  so  attentive  and  isareful  a  nurse,  th^t  the  glover  S^ 
should  not  be  his  feult  if  she  ever  touched  lute  ^.^1 
for  her  own  amusement  ^     '     ^ 

.^* '"",80'ne  time  ere  Simon  ventured  to  tell  his  daurrhfpr 
of  Henry's  late  exploits,  and  his  severe  wounds ;  a"d  heifc 

W  At??  *^^  ^""f^  °/  *^«  encouraging  circumrtence  tkt 
her  feithful  lover  had  refused  both  honour  and  wilth  ™  £ 

SSaWm^  r^f^.  '^^^''  »°d  follow  The  wt 
S!:S^  S®,'*^^^  V««P'y  a°d  shook  her  head  at  the  histoS 
K/*^^Sr^y°°  *^«  North  Inch.    But  aZreS  Pshe 

S^nf  1?"*^  S**-r"  ^'^^y  ^^^noe  in  civilisatSo?  refine 
ment  bevond  the  ideas  of  their  own  age,  and  that  a  Ldl,  L 
and  exuberant  courage,  like  that  of  Henry  SmTk  Jas  in  th^ 

Sh^Sd'ied" toV^^"T«^  ^''''^f'  rttTeficLn' ; 

t^pSifforruse"  ^"^ "  '^'''  '^''^  ^^^ 

.1    *k^^°tf  ^]"f^.  *^  ^y'  Catharine,  that  I  am  even  si.k  of 

nouth"^^  dft^'T    *^"'?-     ^'l^'^  J^«*  fieldThowSi^J 
enouKh  to  glut  a  tiger.     I  am  therefore  resolved  to  hanir  im 

'  And,  Cathsrine,'  Mid  the  joyful  glover,  ■  we  will  pay  laijel, 
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for  sou.  masMA  for  those  who  have  fallen  by  Henry's  sword- 
md  that  will  not  u>  Jy  cure  spiritual  flaws,  but  make  us  friends 
with  the  church  again.' 

•For  that  purpose,  father,'  said  Catharine,  'the  hoards  of 
the  wretched  Dwming  may  be  applied.  He  betiueatbed  them 
tome;  but  I  thmk  you  would  not  mix  his  base  blood-monev 
Kith  your  honest  gainst'  ' 

•  I  would  bring  the  plague  into  my  house  as  soon,'  said  the 
resolute  glover. 

The  treasures  of  the  wicked  apothecary  were  distributed 
accordingly  wnong  the  four  monasteries ;  nor  was  there  ever 
after  a  breath  of  suspicion  concerning  the  orthodoxy  of  old 
Simon  or  his  daughter. 

Henry  and  Cat^ne  were  married  within  four  months  after 
the  battle  of  the  North  Inch,  and  never  did  the  corporations 
of  the  dovers  and  hammermen  trip  their  sword-dance  so  featly 
as  at  the  wedding  of  the  boldest  burgess  and  brightest  maiden 
m  Perth.  Ten  months  after,  a  gallant  infant  filled  the  well- 
spread  cradle,  and  was  rocked  by  Louise  to  the  tune  of 

Bold  and  true, 
In  bonnet  blue. 

The  names  of  the  boy's  sponsors  are  recorde<l,  as  'Ane  Hie 
and  Michty  Lord,  Archibald  Eri  of  Dougks,  ane  ilonorabil  and 
gude  Knicht,  Schir  Patrick  Charteris  of  Kmfaunb,  and  ane 
Oracious  Princess,  Marjory  Dowaire  of  his  Serene  Highness 
l)avid,  umquhile  Duke  of  Rothsay.'  Under  such  patronage  a 
family  rises  fast ;  and  several  of  the  most  respected  houses  in 
Scotland,  but  especially  in  Perthshire,  and  many  individuals 
distinguished  both  in  arts  and  arms,  record  with  pride  their 
descent  from  the  Gow  Chrom  and  the  Fair  Maid  of  Perth. 
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Now  1.  — 'Nbumt  Niw  Towji.'  BDiiiBirMa.  p.  ii 

in    M24.  «■  tn.  park  and  prnJen.  .tUcbed  tol^uondwi  prX  ■uburbL- 
1831  "^  ano.rtreet.  erected  were,  of  courM,  takMu    Aug. 

Now  2.  — Ombob  IV.b  Visit  to  Bdinbcbob.  p.  ix 

The  Tlilt  of  George  IV.  to  Scotland.  In  Auguat  1822   will  not  ■«>«  h« 

'"'.T'I'Ik  "  ^"'"•^  "••"y  *»>°  »«■«»  •»»"«>  Dr  John«;n^i  doubU^tS 
.ubject.  tb*t  the  old  feeling,  of  loy.lty.  In  .pite  of  •»  the  der Won  of 
modern  wit*,  continued  flrmly  rooted,  and  might  be  .DDenled  to  - Ith  «« 
T.tZril^^  clrcumeun.^.  apparently  fhe  moa't^SSfit^ou^b^e*" Who 
that  bad  obaerrcd  the  atate  of  publ  c  feeling  with  reanect  tn  thim  m^i 
amiable  prince-,  dom^tlc  poaltlon  at  a  perHJd  Z  a  7eTmontS  eaX 
would  hare  bellered  that  he  .hould  ever  wltnea.  auch  weneTof  enth^W 

i^bA'rr/.irSi's.rgS',*  ^r^v"*-  -^  *-•  whoieX''r;';s; 


NoTB  8.— Tbakslatiom  or  CoxTixrATOB  or  PoBDnit, 


p.   ZZlT 


rrJji  ^^*/*?1,?'  ""'' J^'«>  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  nlnetr-alz  a 

b     wo'i^t"  eLt%itrrau".'/„dV'r."'-^,T°"'^  *'"'  """nt-n," Va,  KrbeS 
LL     »  ?r  7,?^*  cateran.  and  their  follower.;   namel      ^cheabes  and  bin 

■^  A  ?'  '"w  v'"  ^y-  •"*•  <^'''''"  •'"""on.  w«th  bl,  k  a.  calfed  the  Clan 
of  th^krn^o"/  ""  '*'^"°"  or  managemert  could  be  pacified  ani  by  no  «? 
nUirt  !ff7i^H  «°^"°°i  «"""•  l>*  subdued,  until  the  noble  and  active  r!ord 
.n„i.ii  .  ^  ?''*?•';. "1^  Crawford,  and  the  I^ord  -homas.  Karl  of  Morlr' 

hIv  .»  T.  M*^  ?*"  *J"*  '""^y  "Ri-eed  to  meet  before  the  KIne  on  a  cerUIn 
^L  cnr"'""*  *•'^^*''  "«''*^*  ♦'""y  «'  •"•  *"•'»>«.  to  encounter  with  .worts 
^  uhf  h^  '"■'*'''•  ""'  *"'^*'  »"  "♦»■"  *e«P^nB  and  armour  excTuded' 
'.V  which  encounter  an  end  migut  be  put  to  the  strife  of  theVi.n.  .„a  ♦hi 

m  r^°a^of'tJrmont'{."'J?"4K'  ^'«^^  P'-^  ^^'S  pirtl*e.?rnd"n  Si 
"f  Perfh  iifn«?^r^,'^'""  "*"  '*""*  °'  »*•  Michael,  on  the  North  Inch 
;.^i     ,'      '  '*  *^^  ^^^'  Bo^eruor.  and  an  Immense  multitude   thenar 

out  If  heTxr'.*;^  ""''•  '^If,-!? *"^  ""»  »  """t  fl^rceconflS'ln  which 

ff;'f,rte''sVd^."l\X% 

In  the  I  st^  one  of  them,  looking  around  for  a  S ofewa^  l«iS^  f^i™ 

among  the  whole  body  Into  the  river  Tay.  and  c1?^  It  by  S^^SlS     He 
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'I'as  pursued  by  thousands,  but  never  caught.  The  two  parties  stood  thrrr 
upon  astonished,  as  unable  to  proceed  with  the  engaKement  on  accoiini  <>r 
the  want  of  the  fugitive;  for  tlir<  party  having  Its  numbers  entire  would 
not  consent  to  let  one  be  taken  away  ;  nor  could  the  other  party  by  any 
reward  induce  any  one  to  supply  the  place  of  the  absentee.  All  stood  cluil 
terlug  in  stupor,  accordingly,  complaining  of  the  loss  of  the  fugitive.  And 
that  whole  business  seemed  even  likely  to  break  short,  when  io !  into  the 
roldst  of  the  space  there  broke  a  common  mechanic,  low  In  stature,  hut 
flerce  in  aspect,  saying,  '  Here  am  I !  who  will  Induce  me  to  enter  with 
these  workmen  into  this  theatric  game?  I  will  try  the  sport  for  half-a- 
mark,  asking  but  this  beyond,  that,  if  I  come  living  out  of  these  ILsisi.  i 
shall  receive  my  bread  from  some  of  you  while  1  live;  l)ecaiisp.  ns  It  is 
said,  "  greater  love  hath  no  man  than  that  he  layeth  down  his  life  for  his 
friends."  With  what  reward  sbau  I  be  gifted,  then,  who  [to  seivn  tlic 
state]  lay  down  my  life  for  the  enemies  of  the  King  and  the  state?'  Wh,!! 
he  desired  was  at  once  promised  by  the  King  and  several  nobles.  Wiih 
that  the  man  drew  his  bow,  and  sent  the  tirst  arrow  into  the  niiposite 
band,  killing  one  of  them.  Immediately  thereafter  the  arrows  fly,  the 
shields  clatter,  and  the  swords  vibrate ;  and  as  butchers  deal  with  ox>>n  in 
the  shambles,  ao  ruthlessly  and  fearlessly  do  the  parties  massacre  one  an- 
other promiscuously  and  by  turns.  Nor  was  there  one  found  among  so 
many  who,  from  want  of  will  or  heart,  sought  to  shrink  behind  the  harks 
of  others,  or  to  decline  the  terrible  contest.  The  volunteer  before  men- 
tioned finally  escaped  unhurt.  After  this  event,  the  North  was  quiet  for  a 
long  time ;  nor  did  the  caterans  make  excursions  thence  as  formerly  (Lainj/i. 

NOTB  4.  —  Mr.  Semqb's  Criticism,  p.  xxv 

Mr.  Senior,  in  criticising  The  Fair  Maid,  '  while  he  picks  many  hnles  in 
the  plot,  estimates  the  characters  very  highly.  Of  the  glee-maiden  he  says, 
"  I.iouise  la  a  delightful  sketch.  Nothing  can  be  more  exquisite  than  tbc 
manner  in  which  her  story  is  partly  told  and  partly  hinted,  or  than  th<- 
contrast  between  her  natural  and  her  professional  character";  nnd  aflir 
discussing  at  some  length  Rothsay,  Henbane,  Ramorny,  etc..  he  dciiares 
Conachar's  character  to  be  "perfectly  tragic,  neither  too  bad  for  Rympathy 
nor  so  good  as  to  render  his  calamit'  revolting;  its  great  merit  Is  the  imiii 
ress  with  which  we  are  called  upon  to  sympathise  with  a  deficiency  wliicli 
1.  generally  the  subject  of  unmitigated  scorn."' — T.ockbart's  Life  of  Smtt. 
vol.  ix.  pp.  223,  224. 

Note  5.  —  Tiber  and  Tat,  p.  1 

Such  Is  the  Author's  opinion,  founded  perhaps  on  feelings  of  natlnnal 
pride,  of  the  relative  claims  of  the  classical  river  and  the  Scottish  nni>. 
Should  he  ever  again  be  a  blotter  of  paper,  he  hopes  to  be  able  to  speak 
on  this  subject  the  surer  language  of  personal  conviction.'    Aug.  IH.*;!. 

Note  6.  —  View  from  the  Wicks  of  Baigiie,  p.  3 

The  following  note  is  supplied  by  a  distinguished  local  antiquary  fMr/ 
Morrison]  :  — 

'The  modern  method  of  conducting  the  highways  through  the  valleys 
and  along  the  bases,  instead  of  over  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  as  in  the 
days  when  Chrystal  Croftangry  travelled,  has  deprived  the  Btrancer  of  twn 
»ery  striking  points  of  view  on  the  road  from  Edinburgh  to  Perth.  The 
flrst  of  these  presented  itself  at  the  summit  of  one  of  the  Ochllls ;  and  thp 
second,  which  was,  in  fact,  but  a  nearer  view  of  a  portion  of  the  first,  was 


>  [Bcott  proposed  to  spend  the  next  winter,  1831-32,  at  Naples.] 
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njojeH  on  attalnlnier  the  western  shoulder  of  the  Illlt  of  Morediin,  or  Mon- 
crleff.  Thl»  view  from  Moncrleff  (that  which.  It  Is  said, 'made  the  UoniHnu 
exclaim  that  they  had  found  another  Field  of  Mars  on  the  banic  of  another 
Tiber)  now  opens  to  the  traveller  In  a  less  abrupt  and  striking  manner  thau 
formerly,  but  it  still  retains  many  of  those  features  which  Pennant  has  so 
warmly  eulogised.  The  view  from  the  OrhlUa  has  been  less  fortunate,  for 
the  road  here  winds  through  a  narrow  but  romantic  valley  amonext  these 
eminences,  and  the  passine  stranger  Is  ushered  into  Strathern,  without  an 
opportunity  beiOK  offered  to  him  of  surveying  the  magnllicent  scene  which 
In  days  of  no  ancient  date  every  traveller  from  the  South  had  spread  out 
before  him  at  the  Wicks  of  Baiglie. 

'  But  la  seeking  out  this  spot  —  and  it  will  repay  the  toll  of  the  ascent  a 
thousandfold  —  the  admirer  of  such  scenes  should  not  confine  his  researches 
to  the  Wicks  of  Balglle,  strictly  so  called,  but  extend  them  westward  until 
111'  Rain  the  old  road  from  Kinross  to  the  church  of  Drone,  being  that  by 
which  Mr.  Oroftangry  must  have  journeyed.  The  point  cannot  be  mistaken  ; 
it  is  the  only  one  from  which  Perth  llseif  Is  visiliie.  To  this  station,  for 
reasons  that  the  critic  will  duly  appreciate,  might  with  great  propriety  bj 
applied  the  language  of  one  of  the  guides  at  Dunkeld,  on  reaching  a  bold 
projecting  rock  on  Craig  Vlnean  —  "Ah.  sirs,  this  Is  the  ilcrtMirr  point!'" 

The  pencil  of  Mr.  I).  O.  Ilill  was  employed  to  give  this  celebrated  view 
from  the  Wicks  of  Baiglie,  as  one  of  the  illustrationa  of  this  volume  in  the 
Collected  Edition,  48  vols.,  of  1829-33. 

Note  7.  —  Acthor's  Description  of  Perth,  p.  4 

Chrystal  Croftangry  expresses  here  the  feelings  of  the  Author,  as  nearly 
lis  lie  coMid  recall  them,  after  such  a  lapse  of  years.  I  am.  however,  in- 
fdrnied,  by  various  letters  from  Perthshire,  that  I  have  made  some  little 
nilsliikes  about  names.  Sure  enough  the  general  effect  of  the  valley  of  llie 
Tiiy.  nnd  the  ancient  town  of  Perth,  rearing  Its  grey  head  among  the  rirh 
pastures,  and  beside  the  gleaming  waters  of  that  noblest  of  Scnttish  streams, 
must  remain  so  as  to  justify  warmer  language  than  Mr.  Croftangry  had  at 
his  command.    Aug.  1831. 

Note  8.  —  Scottish  Royal  Marriages,  p.  5 

David  II..  after  the  death  of  hi  jueen  .Tane  [.Toannal,  married  his  mis- 
tress, '  ane  lusty  woman,  namit  Margaret  [Scott  writes  Catharine)  Logie,' 
and  though  he  soon  repented,  and  would  fain  have  repudiated  her,  the  Pope 
Interesting  himself  in  her  favour,  he  found  himseif  bound.  As  to  the  next 
jroneration,  Boece  tells  us  that, 'Afore  he  [  King  Robert  ll.lmaryit  the  i:rle 
of  Itossis  doucliter.  he  had  Klizal>etli  Mure  |of  Itowaiianl  in  place  of  his 
wife.  ...  In  the  thrld  year  of  King  Robert,  deceisslt  Ruphame  his  quene. 
King  Robert  Incontinent  tiinryit  Kii/.ai)eth  Mure.  lemmen  afore  rehersit, 
for  the  affection  that  he  had  to  liir  iiarnis.'  —  Bellendcn,  bk.  xvl.  chap.  1. 

Robert  III.  himself  was  a  son  of  Elizabeth  Mure, 

Note  0.  —  Cateran,  p.  18 

Cateran.  or  robber,  the  usual  designation  of  the  Celtic  borderers  on  the 
l.inds  (if  the  Sassenach.  The  bciutlfui  Lake  of  the  Trissaohs  Is  supposed 
to  have  taken  its  name  from  the  habits  of  Its  frequenters. 


Note  10.  —  Rhuert  Bui'ce.  p.  20 

The  story  of  Bi'uce.  when  In  sore  straits,  watchlnif  a  spider  near  his 
bed,  as  it  made  repeated  unsuccessful  efforts  to  attach  its  thread,  but,  still 
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perseTeringr,  at  last  attained  the  object,  and  drawing  from  this  an  niicnrv 
wtalcii  encouraged lilm  to  proceed  In  spite  of  fortune's  bard  usaKe.  Is  faniii 
Ur  to  the  reader  of  Barbour.  It  was  ever  after  held  a  foul  crime  In  anv 
of  the  name  of  Bruce,  or  Inheriting  (Sentle  King  Uoberfs  blood,  to  Ininr'o 
an  Inaect  of  this  tribe.  But  indeed  it  Is  well  known  that  compassion  towards 
the  weak  formed  part  of  bis  character  tbruuKb  life;  and  tbe  beautiful  Id- 
eldent  of  his  stopping  bis  army  when  on  tbe  march  In  circumstanrTs  „f 
presainR  difBcultyIn  the  Ulster  campaign,  because  a  poor  lavendere  ( washer 
woman)  was  taken  with  tbe  pains  of  childbirth,  and  must  have  tm>n  li'ft 
had  he  proceeded,  to  the  mercy  of  the  Irish  kernes,  is  only  one  of  manv 
anecdotes  that  to  this  day  keep  up  a  peculiar  tenderness,  as  well  as  >)ri(i"c 
of  feeling,  in  the  general  recollection  of  this  great  man.  now  five  hundied 
years  mingled  with  tbe  dust. 

NOTK    11. CCLBOSS    GiBDLES,    p.    24 

The  girdle  Is  the  thin  plate  of  Iron  used  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
Staple  luxury  of  Scotland,  the  oaten  cake.  The  town  of  Culross  was  Ioiik 
celebrated  for  Its  girdles. 

NoTi  12.  —  Effbib  of  Wab,  p.  26 

That  Is,  not  In  dread  of  war,  but  in  the  guise  which  effeirs,  or  Iiplones, 
to  war;  In  arir;^,  namely,  ofltenslTe  and  defensive.  '  Bodin  in  feir  of  war.' 
a  frequent  terUi  In  old  Scottish  history  and  muniments,  means  arrajfd  in 
warlike  guise. 

NOTB    13.  —  OLtTNE-AMIB,    p.    20 

This  word  has  been  one  of  the  torments  of  the  lexicographers.  Thpre  ia 
no  doubt  that  In  Perthshire,  and  wherever  the  Highlanders  and  the  Low- 
landers  bordered  on  each  other,  it  was  a  common  term  wherel).v,  wlifilier 
in  scorn  or  honour,  tbe  Gaelic  race  ns'd  to  be  designated.  Wbetlier  tlic 
etymon  be,  as  Celtic  scholars  say,  glutne-amach — i.e.  'the  gartered  •  — 
and  certainly  the  garter  has  always  been  a  marking  feature  In  '  ilu>  ;.'ari) 
of  old  Gaul  '  — or,  as  Dr.  .Tamleson  seems  to  insinuate,  the  word  oriL'innlly 
means  '  black  cattle,'  and  had  been  contemptuously  applied  by  the  Siis- 
senach  to  the  herdsman,  as  on  an  Intellectual  level  with  his  herd,  1  sliall 
not  pretend  to  say,  more  than  that  adhuc  sub  judice  lis  eat. 

Note  14.  —  High  Stbeet,  p.  34 

The  two  following  notes  are  furnished  by  a  gentleman  well  versed  in 
the  antiquities  of  bonny  St.  Johnston  :  — 

'  Some  confusion  occasionally  occurs  In  the  historical  records  of  r.rth. 
from  there  having  lieen  two  high  or  principal  streets  in  that  citv  -  -  tlie 
North  High  Street,  still  called  the  High  Street,  and  the  South  Hisrli  Siieet, 
now  known  only  as  the  South  Street,  or  Shoegate.  An  Instance  of  this 
occurs  In  the  evidence  of  one  of  the  wltncHses  on  the  Gowrie  Consplraele. 
who  deponed  that  the  Earl  of  Gowrle  ran  In  from  "the  High  Street"; 
whereas  the  earl's  house  stood  In  that  part  of  the  town  now  known  as  tlie 
South  Street.  This  circumstance  will  explain  how  the  smith  had  h.  pass 
St  Ann's  chapel  and  St.  .John's  church  on  s  way  from  the  Hlfrli  Street 
to  Curfew  Row,  which  edifices  he  would  not  liave  approached  if  his  morn- 
ing walk  had  been  taken  through  the  more  northerly  of  the  two  principal 
streets.' 


mmm 
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Mora  15.  —  CuBraw  Btbebt,  p.  S4   ■ 

'  Curfew  Street,  or  Bow,  muat,  at  a  period  not  mocta  earlier  tlian  that  of 
the  story,  have  formed  part  of  the  suburba  of  Perth.  It  waa  the  wynd  or 
ruw  immediately  aurroundlng  the  castle-yard,  and  bad  prolwbly  been  built. 
In  part  at  least,  soon  after  the  castle  was  rased,  and  its  moat  filled  up,  by 
Robert  Bruce.  There  ia  every  probability  that  in  the  days  of  Robert  the 
Third  it  waa  of  greater  extent  than  at  present,  the  Castle  Gable,  which  now 
terminates  it  to  the  eastward,  having  then  run  in  a  line  with  the  Slcinner- 
gate,  as  the  ruins  of  some  walls  still  bear  witness.  The  shops,  ns  well  as 
the  houses,  of  the  glovers  were  then,  as  the  name  implies,  chiefly  in  the 
gklnnergate :  but  the  charters  in  possession  of  the  incorporation  show  that 
the  meml>ers  had  considerable  property  in  or  adjacent  to  the  Curfew  Row. 
ronsistln?  not  only  of  fields  and  gardens,  but  of  dwelling-houses. 

'  In  the  wall  of  the  corner  bouse  of  the  Curfew  Row,  adjacent  to  Blaclc- 
frlars'  Vennel,  there  is  still  tu  be  seen  a  niche  in  the  wall  where  the  cur- 
few bell  hung.  This  house  formed  at  one  time  a  part  of  a  chapel  dedicated 
to  St.  Bartholomew,  and  in  it  at  no  very  distant  period  the  membera  of 
the  glover  Incorporation  held  their  meetings.' 

NoTK  16.  —  KsrsiE's  BiNO,  p.  40 

There  is  a  tradition  that  one  Keddie,  a  tailor,  found  in  ancient  days  a 
ring,  possessing  the  properties  of  that  of  Gyges,  in  a  cavern  of  the  roman- 
tic Hill  of  Kinnoul,  near  Perth. 

Note  17.  —  Spobran,  p.  64 

The  Highland  pouch,  genera>.y  formed  of  goat-skin,  and  worn  in  front 
of  the  garb,  is  called  in  Gaelic  a  uporran.  A  eporratt-moullach  Ik  a  shaggy 
pouch,  formed,  as  they  usually  are,  of  goat-skin,  or  some  such  material, 
with  the  rough  aide  outermoat. 


Note  18.  —  The  Glovebs,  p.  56 

Our  local  antiquary  says.  '  The  Perth  artisans  of  this  craft  were  of 
great  repute,  and  numiiered  amongst  them,  from  a  very  early  peri'-d,  men 
of  considerable  substance.  There  are  still  extant  among  their  records 
many  charters  and  grants  of  money  and  lands  to  various  religious  purposes, 
In  particular  to  the  upholding  of  the  altar  of  St.  Bartholomew,  one  of  the 
richest  of  the  many  shrinea  within  the  parish  church  of  St.  John. 

'  While  alluding  to  these  evidences  of  the  rich  possessions  of  the  old 
plovers  of  Perth,  It  ought  not  to  pass  unnoticed-  i:  t  Henry  pinched  Simon 
on  the  subject  of  his  rival  artificers  In  leather,  •!!•■  cordwainers  —  that  the 
chaplain  "alkers  of  St.  Crispin,"  on  the  Leonard  Hall  property,  were  after- 
wards bought  up  by  the  glovers. 

'The  avocations  of  this  incorporation  were  not  always  of  a  peaceful 
nature.  They  still  show  a  banner  umli'r  wliich  their  forefathers  fought  In 
the  troubles  of  the  17th  century.  It  ln'ars  this  Inscription:  "The  perfect 
honour  of  a  craft  or  beauty  of  a  trade  is  not  in  wealthe  but  ii.  mora',  worth. 
whcTctiy  virtue  gains  renowne";  and  surmounted  by  the  words,  "Grace 
and  IVace."  the  date  1004. 

■  rUe  only  other  relic  In  the  archives  of  this  body  which  calls  for  notice 
In  liiig  place  Is  a  leathern  lash,  called  "The  whip  of  St.  Bartholomew." 
wliicli  the  craft  are  often  admonished  In  the  records  to  apply  to  the  \>ark 
nt  refractory  apprentices.  It  cannot  have  existed  in  the  days  of  our  friend 
[hr  t;lover.  otherwise  its  fret|uent  application  to  the  shoulders  of  Coumluu 
would  have  been  matter  of  record  in  the  history  of  that  family.' 
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Note  10.  —  Horse  and  IIattock,  p.  70 

•  Horse  and  hattock,'  the  well-known  cry  of  the  fatrlea  at  mount  Inc  for 
a  moonlisbt  expedition,  came  to  be  familiarly  adopted  on  any  occasion  of 
mounting. 

Note  20.  —  gAROss  of  Kixfacn-s,  p.  74 

It  Is  eenerally  believed  that  the  ancient  baron»  of  Klnfauns  aro  now 
represented  In  the  male  line  by  a  once  powerful  branch  of  the  nainr  ih,. 
Cbarterlses  of  AmUfleld,  In  Dumfriesshire.  The  remains  of  the  castl.. 
close  to  which  is  their  modern  residence,  attest  the  former  extent  of  ih,  n- 
resources.  The  name  of  Sir  Thomas  LonKueville,  Bart.,  of  Prestulln  |  liim 
shire]  stood  «n  the  Nova  Scotia  list  within  these  twenty  years,  and  be  au^l 
bis  family  claimed  to  be  the  true  progeny  of  the  Red  Bover. 

Note  21.  —  East  Tort,  p.  75 

The  following  Is  extracted  from  a  kind  communication  of  the  wpII 
known  antiquary,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Perth  :  — 

'  The  port  at  which  the  deputation  for  Klnfauns  must  have  mot  was  a 
strongly-fortified  gate  at  the  east  end  of  the  High  Street,  openlntf  to  the 
bridge.  On  the  north  side  of  the  street  adjoining  the  gate  stood  the  <hapi'l 
of  the  Virgin,  from  which  the  monks  had  access  to  the  river  by  a  niRlit  of 
steps,  still  called  "Our  Lady's  Stairs."  Some  remains  of  this  cliapol  nr.. 
yet  extant,  and  one  of  the  towers  Is  In  a  style  of  architecture  wliicli  rnc- 
antiquaries  consider  peculiar  to  the  age  of  Robert  III.  Imm  '  udy  opp,, 
site,  on  the  south  side  of  the  street,  a  staircase  is  still  to  »)e  s,  ,  .-vidinilv 
of  great  antiquity,  which  is  said  to  have  formed  part  of  Oo^iics  palao' 
But  as  Gowrle  House  stood  at  the  other  end  of  the  Watergal.-,  as  most  nf 
the  houses  of  the  nobility  were  situated  between  the  stalicasp  we  now 
refer  to  and  Oowrle  House,  and  as,  singularly  enough,  this  stair  is  Imilt 
upon  ground  which,  although  In  the  middle  of  the  town.  Is  not  wllhin  ili" 
burgh  lands,  some  of  the  local  antiquaries  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it 
formed  part  of  the  royal  palace.  In  which  the  kings  of  Scotland  r'sldcd 
until  they  found  more  secluded,  and  probably  more  comfortable.  Indnini:  in 
the  Blacktriars'  monastery.  Leaving  the  determination  of  this  .|uisti<in 
to  those  who  have  more  leisure  for  solving  it.  thus  far  Is  certain,  that  tlip 
place  of  rendezvous  for  the  hero  of  the  tale  and  his  companions  was  ohp 
of  some  consequence  In  the  town,  where  their  oearlng  was  not  likoly  to 
pass  unobserved.  The  bridge  to  which  they  passed  through  the  Rale  "was 
a  very  stately  edifice.  Major  lalls  It,  Pnntem  dniietl  Joannix  innmln.i 
apud  Perth.  The  date  of  Its  erection  Is  not  known,  but  It  was  oxtiTisivoly 
repaired  by  Robert  Bruce,  In  whose  reign  It  suffered  by  the  repoatpd  siouos 
to  which  Perth  was  subjected,  as  well  as  by  some  of  "those  Inundations  of 
the  Tay  to  which  It  was  frequently  exposed,  and  one  of  which  evontiially 
swept  it  away  in  1621.' 

Note  22.  —  Johnstone  Family,  p.  80 

Every  Scotchman  must  regret  that  the  name  of  .Tohnstone  should  harp 
disappeared  from  the  peerage,  and  hope  that  ere  long  some  onp  of  th' 
many  claimants  for  the  minor  honours  at  least  of  the  house  of  Annandalo 
may  make  out  a  case  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Tlip  ^TPat 
estates  of  the  family  are  still  nearly  entire,  and  In  worthy  hands ;  thpy 
have  passed  to  a  younger  branch  of  the  noble  house  of  Hopetoiin.  onp  of 
the  claimants  of  the  elder  titles. 
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Nora  23.  —  Dukes  in  Scotland,  p.  02 

This  creation,  and  that  of  the  dnkedom  of  Albany,  in  favour  of  th« 
KlnK's  brother,  were  tbe  flriit  iDHtanreH  of  ducal  rank  In  Scotland.  Buchanan 
mpDtlona  the  Innovation  In  terms  which  may  b<;  considei-od  as  showinK  that 
fvcn  he  partook  in  tbe  general  prejudice  with  which  that  title  whh  vipwvd 
In  Scotland  down  to  a  much  later  p<>rit>d.  It  had.  Indeed,  been  in  alniost 
every  case  united  with  heavy  misfortunes,  not  rarely  witii  tragic  crimes. 

Note  24. — Thigoebs  and  Sornebs,  p.  08 

TblRKers  and  sornem,  i.  e.  sturdy  \u>iiiiarn.  the  former,  however,  being, 
as  tbe  word  Implies,  more  civil  than  tbe  latter. 

Note  25.  —  Galilee  of  a  CHtrncH,  p.  09 

The  unlllee  of  a  Catholic  cathedral  Ih  a  small  side  chapel  to  which  ex- 
riimmiii.icated  persons  have  accpHS.  though  Ihey  must  not  enter  the  body 
iif  the  cluirch.  Mr.  Surtees  suggests  that  the  name  of  the  place  thus  appro- 
priated to  the  consolation  of  miserable  penitents  whs  derived  from  the 
text:  '  Ite,  nunclate  fratrlbus  meis  ut  eant  in  Calileam  :  ibi  me  videbunt.' 
Matt,  xivlll.  10.  See  Hintory  of  Durham,  vol.  I.  p.  Ivi.  rriminals  claim- 
ing sanctuary  were,  for  obvious  reasons,  accustomed  to  place  themselves 
In  this  part  of  tbe  edifice. 

Note  26.  —  BitAXDANES,  p.  105 

The  men  of  the  Isle  of  Bute  were  called  Brandancs  ;  from  what  derivation 
Is  not  f|Ulte  certain,  though  the  strong  pmbali'lity  lies  with  l»r.  I,eyden.  who 
deduces  the  name  from  the  patron  saint  of  the  isianilR  in  the  Firth  of  Clyde 
—  viz.  St.  Brandln.  The  territory  of  Bute  was  tliu  King's  own  patrimony, 
and  its  natives  his  per:  nal  followers.  The  noble  family  of  Bute,  to  whom 
the  island  now  belongs,  are  an  ancient  illegitioiate  l)rancb  of  the  royal  bouse. 

Note  27.  —  Monks  or  Arbroath  axn  Earl  Dopgla-s,  p.  106 

The  complaint  of  the  monks  of  Arbroath  al)out  the  too  great  honou.-  the 
Karl  of  Douglas  had  paid  them  in  becoming  their  guest  with  a  train  of  a 
thousand  men  passed  Into  a  proverb,  and  was  never  forgotten  when  the 
old  Scots  churchmen  railed  at  the  nobility,  who,  in  the  sequel,  demolished 
tbe  church,  out  of  that  earnest  yearning  they  bad  long  felt  for  her  goods. 

Note  28.  —  Lav  of  Pooh  Lofi.sE,  p.  108 

This  lay  has  been  set  to  beanfif\ii  music  l)y  a  lady  whii.<e  composition, 
to  say  nothing  of  her  singing.  mlKht  make  any  poet  proud  of  his  verses, 
Mrs.  Robert  Arkwrigbt,  born  Miss  Kemblc.' 


Note  29.  —  Rothsat's  Character,  p.  141 

Mr.  Chrystal  Croftangry  bad  not.  It  must  •)e  confessed,  when  he  Indited 
tills  sentence,  exactly  recollected  the  character  of  Rolhsay,  as  given  by  the 
prior  of  Lochleven. 

Cuunand  into  letteratiire, 
A  aeymly  peraone  in  *tature. 

Bk.  ix.  chap.  23. 


[See  Lockhart'a  Life  of  Scott,  ix.  pp.  166,  236.] 
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Non  80.  —  Bkattacb,  p.  145 

.«Si*^k.'7*~h.**k'1!''  *•**"•.    ■^.*  I^"'""   >«ii««**»  .tJII  retains  tho 
word    brat,  which,  howercr,  la  only  now  applicable  to  a  ehllda  plnafor. 
or  a  coarae  towel.    To  aoch  mean  offices  may  words  descend. 

NoTB  81.  —  Poisoning,  p.  182 

The  extent  to  which  the  science  of  poisonlnx  was  carried  In  the  Middio 
Agen  on  the  continent  Is  well  known.  The  hateful  practice  was  mor?  imri 
more  reflned,  and  still  more  generally  adopted,  afterwards ;  and  we  aiv 
told,  among  other  Instances  of  diabolical  cunning,  of  gloves  which  .  ,mld 
not  be  put  on  without  Inflicting  a  mortal  disease,  of  letters  which  on 
being  opened,  diffused  a  fatal  vapour,  etc.  etc.  Voltaire  Justly  and  can 
dldly  mentions  It  as  a  dlstin^ishing  characteristic  of  the  British  thaf 
pollUcal  polaonings  make  Uttle,  if  any,  figure  in  their  history. 

WOTl  32.  —  Fabtbbn'8  E'bn,  p.  184 

Fastem's  B'en,  the  evenii g  before  the  commencement  of  the  fast—  iit- 
0Uo4.  BhroTetide,  the  season  of  being  sbriven,  or  of  confession  and  absolu- 
tion, before  beginning  the  penance  of  Lent.  The  cock-fights  etc  still 
held  at  this  period  are  relics  of  the  Catholic  carnival  that  preceded  the 
weeks  of  abstinence. 

NOTB  33.  —  Stickleb.  p.  196 

The  seconds  in  ancient  single  combats  were  so  called,  from  the  white 
sticks  which  they  carried,  in  emblem  of  their  duty,  to  see  fair  play  between 
the  combatants. 

Note  34.  —  Muhmino  Dignitabibs,  p.  200 

The  Scottish  Statute  Book  affords  abundant,  evidence  of  the  extra vasant 
and  often  fatal  frolics  practised  among  our  ancestors  under  the  personasca 
elected  to  fill  the  high  ofllces  of  Queen  of  May,  Prince  of  Yule  (Chrlsfniasi. 
Abbott  of  Unreason,  etc.  etc.,  corresponding  to  the  Boy  Bishop  of  EnKlanU 
and  the  French  Abb4  de  Liesae,  or  Abbas  Letitiw.  Shrovetide  was  not  less 
distinguished  by  such  mumming  dignitaries. 

Note  35.  —  Massamore.  p.  201 

The  massamore,  or  massymore,  the  principal  dungeon  of  tbp  fiMiiinl 
oastle,  Is  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name  from  our  Intercourse  with  the 
Kastern  nations  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades.  Dr.  Jamieson  quotes  au  old 
Latin  itinerary :  '  Proximus  est  career  subterraneus,  slve,  ut  Mauri  appel- 
lant, mazmorra.' 


Note  36.  —  St.  Johnston's  Hunt  is  dp,  p.  216 

Thia  celebrated  slogan  or  war-cry  was  often  accompanied  by  a  Ktirrins 
strain  of  music,  which  was  of  much  repute  In  its  day.  but  which  has  lnn« 
eluded  the  search  of  musical  antiquaries.  It  is  described  by  the  local  pjft 
[of  Perth],  Mr.  Adamson,  as  a  great  inspirer  of  courage. 
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Ooonga  to  glra,  wma  mlfthtlly  thra  blown 

■t.  Johnrton'i  Hnnt  '•  up,  linca  moct  lamoiu  known 

By  >U  mmlrlMi 

Mum'  ThnmoiU,  Bth  Hum  . 

From  the  dMoriptlon  which  follow*,  one  might  iinppow  that  it  had  alio 
been  accompanied  by  a  kind  of  war-danc«. 

O  t  how  they  '    nd  their  back*  and  flngen  ttrto  t 
Morinc  their  qulTering  heada,  their  braina  do  whirl* 
With  dlTen  mooda ;  and  aa  with  uuoouth  rapture 
Traniported,  ao  do  ahake  their  bodiea'  atructurr ; 
Their  ayea  do  reele,  beada,  anna,  and  abouldera  mor* ; 
fieat,  tafa,  and  handa,  and  all  their  parU  approra 
That  heavenly  harmcnie ;  while  aa  they  threw 
Their  browea,  0  migUty  atraln !  that  'a  brave  I  they  ahew 
Oieat  fantaaie 

Note  37.  —  Hrnrt  Smith  ok  Wtxd,  p.  218 

Mr.  Morrlion  aays :  '  The  varlou*  dealKnatlons  by  which  Henry  or  ITal 
of  the  Wynd,  the  Gow  Chrom  or  Bandy-leeRpd  Smith  of  St  Johnston,  was 
known  have  left  the  fleld  open  to  a  great  variety  of  competitors  for  the 
honour  of  being  reckoned  among  bis  descendants.  The  want  of  early  regis- 
ters, and  various  other  circumstances,  prevent  our  venturing  to  pronounce 
any  verdict  on  the  comparative  strength  of  these  claims,  but  we  shall  state 
tbem  all  fairly  and  briefly. 

'  First,  we  have  the  Henry  or  Hendrie  families,  who  can  produce  many 
other  Instances  besides  their  own  In  which  a  Christian  name  has  become 
that  of  a  family  or  tribe,  from  the  celebrity  attached  to  It  through  the  great 
deeds  of  some  one  of  their  ancestors  by  whom  It  was  borne.  Then  follow 
the  Hals,  Halls,  and  Halleys,  among  whom  even  some  of  the  ancient  and 
honourable  race  of  the  Halkets  have  ranged  themselves.  All  these  claims 
are,  however,  esteemed  very  lightly  by  the  Wynds,  who  to  this  day  pride 
themselves  on  their  thewes  and  sinews,  and  consider  that  their  ancestnr 
being  styled  "  Henrie  Wlnde  "  by  the  metrical  historian  of  the  town,  Is  of 
Itself  proof  sufBcient  that  their  claim  Is  more  solid  than  the  name  would 
altogether  Imply. 

•  It  Is  rather  singular  that.  In  spite  of  all  the  Ill-will  which  Henry  seems 
to  have  borne  to  the  Celts,  and  the  contemptuous  terms  In  which  he  so  often 
speaks  of  them  In  the  text,  the  Gows  should  be  found  foremost  among  the 
claimants,  and  that  the  strife  should  He  mainly  between  them  and  their 
Saxon  namesakes  the  Smiths,  families  whose  number,  opulence,  and  respect- 
ablMty  will  render  It  an  extremely  difficult  matter  to  say  which  of  them  are 
in  the  direct  line,  even  If  It  should  be  clearer  than  It  is  that  the  children  of 
the  hero  were  known  by  their  father's  occupation,  and  not  l)y  his  residence. 

'  It  only  remains  to  notice  the  pretensions  of  the  Chroma,  Crooms,  Crambs, 
or  Crombles,  a  name  which  every  schoolboy  will  associate.  If  not  with  the 
athletic,  at  least  with  the  gymnastic,  exercises  for  which  the  Gow  Chrom 
and  the  grammar  school  of  Perth  were  ei]uaily  celebrated.  We  need  scarcely 
add,  that  while  the  Saxon  name  corresponding  with  the  word  "  gow  "  has 
!>rought  a  host  of  competitors  Into  the  fleld.  there  has  not  yet  started  any 
''^'.mant  resting  his  pretensions  on  the  quality  expressed  In  the  epithet 
chrom,  i.  e.  "  bandy-legged."  ' 
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NOTB  38.  —  The  Council-Room,  p.  235 

Mr.  Morrison  says :  '  The  places  where  the  public  assemblies  of  the  citl- 
7pns,  or  their  magistrates,  were  held  were  so  seldom  changed  In  former 
times,  that  there  seems  every  reason  to  conclude  that  the  meetings  of  the 
town-council  of  Perth  were  always  held  In  or  near  the  place  where  they 
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■tin  conTrne.  The  rnom  ItMlf  la  ^idratly  modrrn.  but  the  adjninlni;  Autld- 
InK,  which  MemR  to  have  been  reared  cloae  to.  If  It  did  not  aoiually  furm  a 
part  of,  the  Chapel  of  the  Vtricln,  beam  many  marks  of  antiquity.  The  ruom 
In  which  It  la  not  Improbable  the  council  meetlnga  were  held  about  the  pHrtixl 
of  our  atorj  had  been  relieved  of  part  of  Ita  trloomy  aspect  In  the  ri'iini  nf 
the  Third  Jamea.  by  the  addition  of  one  of  tboae  octagonal  tower*  which 
dlatlnxulah  the  architecture  of  hiR  favourite  Cochrane.  The  upper  part  nf 
It  and  the  spire  are  modern,  but  the  lower  structure  Is  a  good  specimpn  <.f 
that  artist's  taste. 

•  The  power  of  trying  criminal  cases  of  the  moat  serious  kind,  and  nf 
Inflicting  the  highest  punishment  of  the  law,  was  granted  by  Rol)ert  III 
to  the  magistrates  of  Perth,  and  was  frequently  exercised  by  them,  as  the 
records  of  the  town  abundantly  proTe.' 

NOTI  30.  —  MOBRICB-DANCEBS,   p.   236 

Considerable  diversity  of  opinion  exists  respecting  the  Introdnrtfnn  of 
the  morrlce  dance  Into  Britain.  The  name  points  It  out  as  of  Moorish 
origin  :  and  so  popular  has  this  leaping  kind  of  dancing  for  many  ct>ntiirlHs 
been  in  this  country,  that,  when  Handel  was  asked  to  point  out  the  |>epul- 
lar  taste  In  dancing  and  music  of  the  several  nations  of  Europe,  tu  the 
French  he  ascribed  the  minuet,  to  the  Spaniard  the  saraband,  to  the  Italian 
the  arietta,  to  the  English  the  hornpipe  or  morrlce  dance. 

The  local  antiquary  whose  kindness  has  already  been  more  than  once 
acknowledged  says :  — 

•  It  adds  not  a  little  Interest  to  such  an  inquiry.  In  connexion  with  a 
story  In  which  the  fortunes  of  a  Perth  glover  form  so  prominent  a  part,  to 
And  that  the  Glover  Incorporation  of  Perth  have  preserved  entire  amonif 
their  relics  the  attire  of  one  of  the  morrlce-dancera.  Who,  on  some  feittlre 
occasion,  exhibited  his  paces  "  to  the  Jocose  recreatment "  of  one  of  the 
Scottish  monarchfi,  while  on  a  visit  to  the  Pair  City. 

•  This  curious  vestment  Is  made  of  fawn-coloured  silk.  In  the  form  of  a 
tunic,  with  trappings  of  green  and  red  satin.  There  accompany  It  two 
hundred  and  flfty-two  small  circular  bells,  formed  Into  twenty-one  sets  of 
twelve  bells  each,  upon  pieces  of  leather,  made  to  fasten  to  various  parts 
of  the  body.  What  Is  most  remarkable  about  these  bells  Is  the  perfect  In- 
tonation of  each  set,  and  the  regular  musical  intervals  between  the  tone 
of  each.  The  twelve  bells  on  each  piece  of  leather  are  of  various  sizes,  yet 
all  combining  to  form  one  perfect  Intonation  In  concord  with  the  lending 
note  in  the  set.  These  concords  are  maintained  not  only  in  each  set,  but 
also  In  the  Intervals  between  the  various  pieces.  The  performer  could  thus 
produce.  If  not  a  tune,  at  least  a  pleasing  and  musical  chime,  aconrdlna 
as  he  regulated  with  skill  the  movements  of  his  body.  This  is  sutflolent 
evidence  that  the  morrlce  dance  was  not  quite  so  absurd  and  unineanlni; 
as  might  at  first  be  supposed  ;  but  that  a  tasteful  performer  could  give 
pleasure  by  It  to  the  skilful,  as  well  as  amusement  to  the  vulgar.' 


NoTK  40.  —  High  Church  op  St.  John,  p.  241 

*  There  is,'  says  Mr.  Morrison,  '  a  simplicity  In  the  Internal  archlteotiire 
of  the  building  whioh  bespeaks  a  very  ancient  origin,  and  makes  us  suspect 
that  the  changes  it  has  undergone  have  in  a  great  measure  been  confined  to 
Us  exterior.  Tradition  ascribes  its  foundation  to  the  Plcts,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  in  the  age  Immediately  subsequent  to  the  termination  of  that 
monarchy  It  was  famed  throughout  all  Scotland.  It  Is  probable  that  the 
western  part  of  It  was  built  about  that  period,  and  the  eastern  not  long 
afterwards,  and  In  both  divisions  there  !s  still  to  be  seen  a  unity  and  beauty 
of  design  which  is  done  little  Justice  to  by  the  broken,  Irregular,  and  paltry 
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manner  In  which  the  exterior  ha*  at  ▼arioitu  timeii  been  patrhed  ap.  When 
the  three  churrhea  Into  which  It  Is  now  cut  down  wpre  In  one,  the  ceilluKa 
blKb  and  decorated,  the  alalea  enriched  by  the  offorlnitu  of  the  devotees  to 
the  various  altar*  which  were  reared  around  It,  nnd  the  archea  free  from 
the  galleries  which  now  deform  all  these  Ootblc  bulldlnsa,  it  must  have 
formed  a  splendid  theatre  for  such  a  st>ectacle  as  that  of  the  trial  by  bier- 
right' 

Note  41.  —  Lockman,  p.  201 

Kzecutloner.  Ho  called  bec-nuse  one  of  hisdues  consisted  In  taking  a  small 
ladleful  (Scottlce,  Mocli')  of  meal  out  uf  every  caskful  exposed  in  the  market. 

NoTB  42.  —  Ordeal  bt  Fikb,  p.  272 

In  a  volume  of  miscellanies  published  in  Edinburgh  In  1826,  under  the 
name  of  yan N«  [pp.  44-4l)|.  there  U  IncUitletl  a  very  curious  paper  Illustra- 
tive of  the  solemnity  with  which  the  Catholic  Church  In  the  dark  ages 
miperlnteoded  the  appeal  to  Heaven  by  the  ordeal  of  lire;  and  as  the  cere- 
monial on  occasions  such  as  that  In  the  text  was  probably  much  the  same 
as  what  Is  there  described,  an  extract  may  interest  the  reader. 

Ciuaca  Baavics  roa  ma  Osdbal  bt  Fna 

We  >re  sll  well  aware  that  the  ordeal  by  flrp  had,  during  many  centurlei,  the  laoc- 
tion  of  the  church,  and,  moreover,  tliat,  conaideriug  in  what  hauda  the  knowledge  of 

'•«  timea  lay,  this  blaaphemous  horror  could  never  have  existed  without  the  conniv- 
auie,  anil  even  actual  co-operation,  of  the  priesthood. 

It  ia  only  a  few  year*  ago,  however,  that  any  actual  form  of  ritual,  wt  apart  by 
e<'oleaia«tical  authority  for  this  atrocious  ceremony  of  fraud,  has  been  recoTeredT  Mr. 
Biiachins,  the  well-known  Oerman  antiquary,  liaa  the  merit  of  having  discovered  it  moat 
eitraordinary  documeot  of  this  kind  in  the  course  of  examining  the  charter-chest  of  an 
ancient  Thuringian  monaaterv ;  and  he  ha*  published  it  in  a  periodical  work,  entitled 
y>ic  VoTzeit,  hi  1817.  We  sliall  translate  the  prayers,  as  given  in  that  work,  as  literally 
as  possible.  To  those  who  suspected  no  deceit,  there  can  be  no  doubt  tbia  service  must 
have  been  as  awfully  impressive  as  any  th  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  formularies  of  any 
church ;  but  words  are  wanting  to  express  the  abject  guilt  of  those  who,  well  knowing 
the  base  trickery  of  the  whole  matter,  who,  having  themselves  assisted  in  preparing 
all  the  appliances  of  legerdemain  behind  the  scenes  of  the  sanctuary-stage,  dared  to 
clothe  their  iniquity  in  the  most  solemn  phraseology  of  religion. 

A  flre  was  kindled  within  the  church,  not  far  from  the  great  altar.  The  person 
about  to  undergo  the  ordeal  was  placed  in  front  of  the  flre  surrounded  by  his  friends, 
by  all  who  were  in  any  way  iuterented  in  the  result  of  the  trial,  and  by  the  whole  clergy 
uf  the  vicinity.  Upon  a  tal>le  near  the  flre,  the  coulter  over  which  he  was  to  walk, 
the  bar  he  was  to  carry,  or,  if  he  were  a  knight,  the  steel  gloves  which,  after  they  had 
been  maile  red-hot,  he  was  to  put  on  his  bands,  were  placed  in  view  of  alL 

Part  of  the  usual  service  of  the  day  being  performed,  a  priest  advances,  and  places 
himself  in  front  of  the  flre,  uttering,  at  the  some  moment,  the  following  prayer,  which 
18  the  first  Mr.  BUsching  gives ;  — 

'  O  Lunl  Ood,  bless  this  place,  that  herein  there  may  be  health,  and  holiness,  and 
purity,  and  Banctification,  and  victory,  and  humility,  and  meekness,  fulfilment  of  thu 
hiw,  and  obedience  to  Ood  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  May  thy  blessing, 
U  God  uf  purity  and  justice,  be  upon  this  place,  and  upon  all  that  b«  therein ;  for  the 
sake  of  Christ,  the  Redeemer  of  the  world.' 

A  ducoiid  priest  now  lifts  tlie  iron,  and  bears  it  towards  the  fire.  A  seriea  of  prayers 
folloH  3 ;  all  to  be  repeated  ere  the  iron  is  laid  on  the  flre. 

These  are  the  Prayers  to  be  said  over  the  Fire  and  the  Iron. 

'  1.  Lord  Ood,  Almighty  Father,  Fountain  of  Light,  hear  us :  —enlighten  us,  O  thou 
that  dwellest  in  linht  unappToa('li.i)>le.  Bless  this  flre,  O  Ood ;  and  as  from  the  midst 
of  tlie  tire  thou  didst  of  old  enlighten  Moses,  so  from  this  flame  enlighten  and  purify 
our  hearts,  that  we  may  be  worthy,  through  Christ  our  Lord,  to  come  unto  thee,  and  unto 
tile  life  eternal. 


aiilaa 


*■  -    -*-  »-■■--- 
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•1  OvlkthwwUekartkiHMvw,«le. 

'&  O  Lm4,  mn  Uy  Mrraat.  hn*  God,  Mad  hia  Mp  out  of  Son  thy  holy  hiu 
■•*•  Um,  O  lord.    HMrwiOLofd.    O  Lord,  b*  with  lu.  '" 

■4.  O  Ood,  Holy  oad  Ala%kty,  how  w.  Bf  tha  mi^mtj  at  thy  moat  boh  mmr 
mtA  by  tV;  coadaf  «<  tkr  doar  mo,  ud  by  tho  gilt  ol  tta*  ceafort  of  thy  Huly  H|,i,it' 
Md  b*  tbo  JtMlleo  of  tbMo  ttomil  imI,  bear  oi,  good  Lord.  Purify  thU  mrul.  m.'l 
mmMj  m  tMt  aU  lalMbood  lad  dwMit  oi  tho  devU  may  be  cart  out  of  it,  anU  utirrlv 
WOTOdj  aad  that  tba  troth  of  thy  rigfateou*  Judgnent  may  be  0|icn«d  and  tamie 
■aaifaat  to  all  tha  faithful  that  cry  unto  tbae  thia  day,  through  ituu  Christ,  our 
Iiord.' 

Tha  iron  ii  bow  placed  in  tba  lire,  and  aprinklad  with  coniecrated  water,  Imih  Iwfore 
Md  after  Kla  ae  plaoed.  The  maaa  to  aaid  while  the  iron  ia  heating,  the  iutrwluitiirr 
Icrtptam  bahig  — 'O  Lord,  tbou  art  Juit,  and  rightaoua  are  aU  thy  Judgnwuta.'    The 

teal  deUTora  tba  wafer  to  :he  peraon  about  to  be  tried,  aod,  ere  he  conimiiuii  a(F„ 

I  fbDowing  prayer  ia  aaid  by  the  prieat  and  congrentioa  :    - 

'  Wa  pray  unto  thee,  O  ChMl,  that  it  may  pleaae  thee  to  abaolve  thia  thy  iwrvaiii.  mA 
to  clear  him  from  hla  aina.    Purify  him,  O  heavenly  Father,  from  all  the  Btaiim  i>i  thr 

'i,  and  aoable  him,  by  thy  all-coTering  and  atoning  grace,  to  paaa  through  tliii.  tire  - 
r  juetiflt  ■  •    —   •  ■ 


■rieel 
thafbl 


Than  the  Ooapal :  —  'Then  there  oame  one  unto  Jeaiu,  who  fell  upon  bin  Vi»vf.  nnA 

cried  oat.  Good  Xaiter,  w .  -  •    - .-    -      •-".._ 

thou  me  good? 'etc. 


lalltfiit 


th]r_ere%(are  —  triumphantly,  being  juatifled  in  Cbriat  our  Lord. 
'        'Then  there  oame  one  unto  Jeaiu,  wlu 

,  what  muat  I  do  that  I  may  be  aured  T    Jeaua  aaitl,  Why 

The  cbai  prieat,  from  the  altar,  now  addreaaea  the  accuaed,  who  ia  atill  knerhnt 
Bear  the  Are :  — 

*  By  the  aaaa  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Bon,  and  of  the  Holy  Ohont,  anc)  hv  thr 
Ohriamnity  whoee  name  thou  beareat,  and  by  tlia  baptiam  in  which  thou  ncri'bum 
aoia,  and  by  all  Ux  bleaaad  relica  of  the  aainta  of  Ood  that  are  preaerred  in  thi^  .hi  n  h. 
I  oonlnia  thee.  Come  sot  unto  thia  altar,  nor  eat  of  thia  body  of  Cbri»t.  if  thi.n  \^,tx 
guilty  bi  the  thiiwa  that  are  laid  to  thy  charge ;  but  if  thou  beeat  iuuorent  tbrrfiii, 
come,  brother,  and  oomn  freely.' 

The  aeenaed  then  cornea  forward  and  conmunieatea,  the  prieat  Myiug.  'Thia 
day  may  the  bodr  and  bloud  of  Jeaua  Cbriat,  which  were  given  and  abed  for  thcf.  Iw 
tbyprotectiOB  and  thy  auccnnr,  y«a,  even  in  the  midat  of  the  flame.' 

tte  prieat  now  reada  thia  prayer :  —  '  O  Lord,  it  hath  pleaaed  thee  to  ui  •  t-i.t  our 
qriritnal  aaoriftce.  May  the  Joyful  partaking  in  thia  holy  aacnunent  bf  (<  inf.rtaMr 
and  uaefnl  to  all  that  are  here  preaent,  and  aenriceable  to  the  removing  of  thf  iHnnlairp 
and  thraldom  of  whataoever  abu  do  moat  eaaily  beact  ua.  Orant  also,  tiiat  to  thin  thy 
aarrant  it  may  be  of  ezoeeding  comfort,  gbuldening  hia  heart,  until  the  tnitli  of  thy 
Tightaona  Judgment  be  revealed.' 

The  organ  now  peala,  and  KyHe  Eleelaon  aad  the  Litany  are  Mung  in  full  chorus 

After  thia  cornea  another  prayer :  — 

*0  Oodt  tbou  that  through  fire  haat  abown  forth  ao  many  eigna  of  thv  »lniiehty 
power!  thon  that  didat  anatch  Abraham,  thy  aervfi.nt,  out  of  the  bronda  ami  n:imn  of 
the  Chaldeaoa,  wherein  many  were  conaumed  i  ti.nn  that  didt>t  caiiae  the  buhh  to  Imm 
before  the  eyea  of  Moaea,  and  yet  not  to  be  conaumed  I  Ood,  that  dMat  aond  tliv  H<>ly 
Spirit  fal  the  likeneaa  of  tonguea  of  fiery  flame,  to  the  end  that  thy  faithful  ^'rvantA 
nught  be  viaited  and  aet  apart  from  the  unbelieving  generation ;  Oo<l,  that  diilst  »,itFly 
conduct  the  three  children  through  the  flame  of  the  Babylouiaua ;  God,  that  dUht  waxtu 
Bodom  with  Are  from  heaven,  uid  preaerve  Lot,  thy  aerrant,  aa  a  ai^i  and  a  token  of 
thy  mercy ;  O  Ood,  ahow  forth  yet  once  again  thy  viaibit  power,  and  the  majesty  of 
thy  unerring  judgment.  That  truth  may  be  made  manifest,  and  falaehn<Ml  nvrniied, 
make  tbou  this  fire  thy  miniater  before  ua;  powerleaa  be  it  where  in  tlie  power  of 
parity,  but  aorely  burning,  even  to  the  ftesh  and  tlie  sinews,  the  h^md  that  litih  dniio 
evil,  and  that  hath  not  feared  to  be  lifted  up  in  false  swearini;.  O  God :  fr(  in  whose 
eye  nothing  can  be  concealed,  make  thou  this  fire  thy  voioe  to  u^  thy  eervaiit^.  that  it 
may  reveal  innocence,  or  cover  ini(|uity  with  shame.  Judge  of  all  the  earth.  In.ir  us. 
Hear  ua,  good  Lord,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ  thy  Son.' 

The  pneat  now  dashes  once  more  the  holy  water  over  the  fire,  aaving.  '  Upon  thi<  firo 
be  the  bleaaing  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  it  may  be 
a  aign  to  us  of  the  rigbteoua  judigment  of  Ood.' 

The  prieat  pauses ;  inatantly  the  accused  approaches  to  the  fr-  j»nd  lifts  the  iron, 
which  be  carriea  nine  yards  from  the  flame.  The  moment  he  lays  it  down  hi'  is  'iir- 
rounded  by  the  prieata,  and  borne  by  them  into  the  veatry;  there  his  liaiuU  are 
wrapped  in  linen  clotba,  aealed  down  with  the  signet  of  the  church.  Tliese  are  reuinveil 
on  the  third  day,  when  he  ia  declared  innocent  or  (guilty,  according  to  the  ronditinn  in 
which  hia  handa  are  found.  'Si  tinnf  rnhftcntit  in  rrsdgio  Jerri  repi'rinliir,  cnliniHUs 
dueahtr.    Sin  autem  mundut  reperiatur,  lims  Deo  referalur.' 

Such  ia  certainly  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  records  of  the  craft,  the  audacity,  and 
the  weakneaa  of  mankV  '. 
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Tbe  belief  that  tbe  corpse  of  a  murdered  peraon  would  bleed  on  the  touch, 
or  at  tbe  approach  of  tbe  murderer,  was  universal  amoDK  tbe  Nurthtrn 
DStions.  We  and  It  seriously  urged  in  tbe  IliKb  Court  of  Justiciary  at 
Edinburgh  so  late  as  1688  as  an  evidence  of  Kuiit.  Tbe  rase  was  that  of 
I'blllp  StandsSeid,  accused  of  tbe  murder  of  his  father,  and  ibis  part  of  tht 
evidence  against  him  is  thus  stated  In  tbe 'libel,' ur  Indlotuivnt.  'Aadwben 
hii  father's  dead  body  was  slKhti-d  ami  iDstpffifd  by  liilriii-Ktruns,  and  tbv 
rlrar  and  evident  slicns  of  tbe  murder  bad  appeared,  tbe  Uidy  wan  sewed  up, 
and  most  carefully  cleaned,  and  his  nearest  relatluOH  and  frlendti  were  de- 
nired  to  lift  his  body  to  tbe  cotlln  :  and  uecordlngly,  Juiues  Uuw,  merctaand 
(Who  was  In  Edlnburifb  In  the  time  uf  tbe  murder i.  bav  ng  lifted  tbe  left 
glile  of  Sir  Jamea  his  bead  and  shoulder,  and  tbe  Muld  Tblilp  the  right  side, 
his  lather's  body,  thouKh  carefully  cleane^l,  as  kuKI  Ih,  mo  as  tbe  least  bluod 
was  not  on  It,  did  (according  tu  UoU's  usual  method  of  discovering  murdera> 
blood  afreHb  upon  him.  and  defiled  nil  bla  bauds,  wbiob  struck  bim  with 
Miii'li  a  terror,  that  he  Immediately  let  bis  father's  bead  and  t)ody  fall  with 
violence,  and  fled  from  tbe  body,  and  in  consternation  and  confusion  cried, 
"Lord,  hnve  mercy  uiwjn  me  I"  and  lM)wed  liiiiiHelf  down  over  a  seat  in  the 
church  (where  tbe  corp  were  inspected),  wiping  his  father's  innocent  blood 
off  his  own  murdering  bands  upon  hlscloalbs.'  To  this  bis  counsel  replied, 
that  'tbis  is  but  a  superstitious  olmervation,  without  any  ground  either  In 
law  or  reason  :  end  Carpsovius  relates  that  several  perHons  upon  that  ground 
bad  been  unjustly  chalienfwd.'  It  «as,  however.  Insisted  on  as  a  link  in  the 
chain  of  evidence,  not  as  a  merely  singular  circumstance,  but  as  a  miracu- 
lous interposition  of  Providence :  and  It  was  thus  animadverted  upon  by 
Sir  (Jeorge  Mackenzie,  tbe  king's  counsel,  in  bis  charge  to  tbe  Jury.  '  But 
they,  fully  persuaded  that  Sir  .Tames  was  murdered  by  his  own  son.  sent 
nut  some  chtrurgeons  and  friends,  who.  having  raised  the  iHidy.  did  see  It 
hieed  miraculously  upon  his  touchin;;  it :  in  which  God  Almighty  Ilimself 
was  pleased  to  bear  a  share  In  the  testimonies  we  produce :  that  Divine 
|)ower.  which  makes  the  blood  circulate  during  life,  has  ofttimes,  in  all 
nations,  opened  a  passage  to  it  after  death  upon  such  occasions,  but  most 
in  tbis  case.' 


Note  43.  —  Skinners'  Yakds.  p.  273 

'  The  Skinners'  Yard.'  says  Mr.  Morrison. '  Is  still  In  tbe  possession  of  that 
fraternity,  and  is  applied  to  tbe  purpose  which  its  name  implies.  Prior  to 
the  time  of  the  peaceable  Robert.  It  was  the  courtyard  of  tbe  castle.  Part  of 
the  gate  which  opened  from  the  town  to  thedrnwliridKeof  the  castle  is  still 
to  l>e  seen,  as  well  as  some  traces  of  the  foumlation  of  the  keep  or  donjon, 
and  of  the  towers  which  surrounded  the  castle-yard.  The  I'urfew  Row,  which 
now  Incloses  the  Skinners'  Yard,  at  that  time  forrae<l  the  avenue  or  street 
leading  from  the  northern  part  of  the  town  to  the  iMmlnican  monastery.' 


Note  44.  —  Eahl  of  Errol's  Lodoinos,  p.  278 

'  The  Constable's,  or  Earl  of  Errol's.  lodgings.'  says  Mr.  Morrison,  'stood 
tiiar  the  south  end  of  tbe  Watergate,  tbe  qiiarter  of  the  town  In  which 
iiKist  (if  tbe  bouses  of  the  nobirty  were  placed,  amidst  gardens  which  ex- 
tenilod  to  the  wall  of  tbe  city  adj  jlninif  the  river.  The  families  of  the  Hays 
had  many  rich  possessions  In  tie  nelghlM)urhood.  and  other  residences  in 
the  town  liesldes  that  commonly  unown  as  tbe  Constable's  I^odgings.  Some 
of  these  subsequently  passed,  along  with  a  considerable  portion  of  the  carse, 
to  the  Ruthven  or  Cowrie  family.  The  last  of  those  noble  residences  in 
Pertli  which  retained  any  part  of  Its  former  magnlflcencp  ( and  on  that  ac- 
count styled  the  Palace)  was  the  celebrated  Cowrie  House,  v.hich  was  nearly 
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Mtli*  la  1M6,  iMt  ot  which  not  a  vcattge  bow  rcmalni.  On  the  <r»ntix.,i 
tiOD  of  the  Oowrl*  MUtra,  It  BcrgMl  Into  the  public  property  of  th)*  inwn, 
■ad  la  1746  wae  prcecnted  by  the  maglatratee  to  the  Uuke  of  CumlHriaixi! 
Hie  Royal  illghneia,  on  rpcclrlng  thia  mark  of  the  attachment  or  M-rviiiiv 
of  the  Perth  nilera.  aaked,  with  earcaetlc  nonchalance,  "  If  the  pUce  u'l 
9rom»4  called  the  Carae  of  Oowrle  went  aleng  with  Itt "  ' 


NOTI  45.  —  BCBTITAU  Ami  RANOINa,  p.  202 

▲n  Incident  prccleely  similar  to  that  In  the  text  actually  nrriirDii 
within  the  preient  century  at  Osford,  In  the  caee  of  a  yoiiDK  womnn  uIim 
underwent  the  last  aentence  of  the  law  for  cblld-murder.  A  learni'il  pru 
feasor  of  that  unlverilty  haa  publlibed  an  account  of  hie  conrerHatiuo  with 
the  girl  after  her  recovery. 


Nora  46.  —  Limbs  or  Old  Uakex,  p.  206 

These  lines  are  still  extant  In  the  ruinous  house  of  ao  abbot,  and  arp 
aald  to  be  allusive  to  the  holy  man  having  kept  a  mistress.  [The  bourn 
•llnded  to  Is  Abbot's  House,  In  May  Gate,  Dunfermline.  J 


NOTB  47.  —  Bexbt  Warouiw,  p.  301 

Maitere  Henry  of  Wardlaw 
That  like  til  Tertew  wm  to  draw, 
Chaaloore  that  time  of  Ofaugu, 
Commmdit  of  slkyn  vertew, 
The  Pspe  bad  In  allectioune, 
Baith  for  his  fame  uid  hia  reaowne. 

Biia  be  thia  reaown  apeciale 
Of  th«  threttend  Beuet  Pam, 
Thia  Haatere  Henry  wea  Biachape 
OI  Baoct  Aodrewia  with  hououre. 
Of  canooe  be  wea  tlien  doctoure. 

Wyntji  :,  bk   'n   chap.  23. 


Note  48.  —  Tinb-eoan,  p.  307 

Tlne-egan,  or  neldfyre,  t.  e.  forced  fire.  All  the  fires  in  the  hoiinc  hein? 
eztiDKuished,  two  men  produced  a  flame  of  poteiit  virtue  by  the  frk-tlon  of 
wood.  This  charm  wan  used,  within  the  memory  uf  living  persutis,  lo  tb« 
HebrlCes,  in  cases  of  murrain  among  cattle. 


Note  40.  —  Mohb  ar  Chat,  p.  310 

llohr  ar  Chat,  i.  e.  The  Great  Cat.  The  county  of  Caithness  Is  sup 
posed  to  have  Its  name  from  Teutonic  settlers  of  the  race  of  the  Catti.  and 
heraldry  has  not  neKlected  so  fair  an  occasion  for  that  species  of  palntw) 
punning  in  which  she  used  to  delight.  *  Touch  not  the  cat  but  a  glove.'  is 
the  motto  of  Mackintosh,  alluding  to  bis  crest,  which,  as  with  most  of  ttie 
now  scattered  septs  of  the  old  Clan  Cbattan,  Is  the  mountain  cat. 
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Nora  80.  —  MacKat'm  Cocmtbt,  p.  311 

Their  territory,  eommonly  called,  afttr  the  chief  of  the  MacKaji,  'Lord 
Reaj'a  country,'  haa  lately  paMed  Into  tbe  poaaeaaton  of  the  noble  fkntly 
of  Staford-Suthertand. 

Kon  51.  —  Lakk  Irlanihi,  p.  318 

The  aecarity  bo  leaa  than  the  beauty  of  tbe  altuatlona  led  to  tbe  choice 
of  theae  lake  iaianda  for  rellirioua  eRtabllahments.  Tboiw  In  tbe  Ulgblanda 
wrn>  senerally  of  a  lowly  cbaractpr,  and  In  many  of  them  tbe  monantic 
ordrra  were  tolerated,  and  tbe  rltea  of  tbe  Romlah  Church  obaprred,  lone 
after  the  Reformation  had  awept  both  'tbe  rooka  and  their  neata'  out  of  tbe 
l,owlanda.  Tbe  priory  on  I.«cb  Tay  waa  founded  by  Alexander  I.,  and  tbe 
rare  of  It  committed  to  a  email  body  of  monka ;  but  ttte  laat  realdenta  In  It 
were  three  Bona,  who,  when  they  did  emerse  Into  aociety,  aeemed  deter- 
mined to  enjoy  It  In  Ita  moat  complicated  and  nolay  atate.  for  they  came 
not  only  once  a-year,  and  that  to  a  market  at  Kenmore.  Hence  that  fair 
It  still  called  '  Flell  na  m'bau  maomb,'  or  Holy  Woman'a  Market. 

Note  52.  —  Dearil,  p.  320 

A  very  ancient  cuatom,  which  conalata  In  Koln«r  three  timea  round  the 
liody  of  a  dead  or  living  peraon.  Imploring  bleaelnga  upon  him.  Tbe  deaall 
mint  be  performed  aunwaya,  that  Is.  by  moving  from  right  to  left.  If  m!a- 
fortune  la  Imprecated,  tbe  party  moves  witberahlna  (German,  voidtrtini), 
that  la,  a^aiiMt  the  »un,  from  left  to  right. 

NOTI  S3.  —  HlOBLAND  FUNERAL  CeRBMONIES,   p.   320 

Tbe  Installation,  the  marriage,  and  the  funeral  of  a  chieftain  were  the 
three  perioda  of  bis  course  observed  with  the  blgbest  ceremony  by  all  the 
clan.  Tbe  latter  was  perhaps  the  most  ImtwHinR  of  the  three  spectacles, 
frnm  the  solemnity  of  tbe  occasion  and  tbe  thrllilUK  effect  produced  by  the 
oornnacb,  sung  by  hundreds  of  voices.  Its  melancholy  notes  undulating 
through  tbe  valleys  or  reverberating  among  the  hilla.  All  these  observ- 
ances are  fading  away,  and  the  occasional  attempt  at  a  gathering  for  tbe 
fiitipral  of  n  chief  now  reser^bles  tbe  dying  note  of  the  coronach,  faintly 
echoed  for  tbe  last  time  uraong  tbe  rocki-'. 


Note  54.  —  Grain  drofpivo  into  Prisox,  p.  379 

Sir  Alexander  Ramsay  of  Daibousie  having  Irritated  William  Douglaa, 
Lord  of  Galloway,  by  obtainins  the  sheriffship  of  Teviotdale.  which  the 
haughty  baron  considered  due  to  himself,  was  surprised  in  Ilawick  while 
pxprcising  his  office,  and  confined  in  Hermitage  Castle  until  be  died  of 
famine  in  June  [July]  1342.  ri>avid  Hume  of]  (Jodscroft  [/fou*e  of  Douii- 
lan,  vol.  I.  p.  l.SO,  ed.  1743]  mentions  the  circumstance  of  tbe  grain  drop- 
ping from  the  corn-loft. 

Note  55.  —  Milk-bowie,  p.  380 

{.  e.  A  small  mllk-pall.  One  of  tbe  sweetest  couplets  In  The  Oentle 
BhepherdiAct  11.  sc.  4]  is  — 

To  bear  the  milk-bowie  dm  pain  wu  to  me. 
When  I  at  tbe  bughting  forgktlter'd  wi'  tbee. 
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NOTD  60.  —  Rbd-BANd,  p.  389 

Mr.  Morrison  saya :  '  The  caae  of  a  person  taken  "  red-band  "  b;  th« 
magistrates  of  Pertb  and  Immediately  executed  was  the  main  cause  of  tht 
power  of  trying  cases  of  life  and  death  being  taken  from  them  and  from 
all  sulrardinate  Judicatories.  A  young  English  officer  connected  with  somf 
families  of  rank  and  influence,  who  was  stationed  with  a  recruiting  party 
at  Perth,  had  t)ecome  enamoured  of  a  lady  there,  so  young  as  Htill  to  be 
under  the  tuition  of  a  dancing-master.  Iler  admirer  was  in  the  hal>lt  cif 
following  her  Into  the  school,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  teacher,  who, 
on  occasion  of  a  ball  given  in  bis  class-room  In  the  kirkgate,  stationed  liinj! 
self  at  the  door,  determined  to  resist  the  entrance  of  the  officer,  on  aocoimt 
of  the  scandal  to  which  his  visits  had  given  rise.  The  officer  canit>  aH  a 
matter  of  course,  and  a  scuffle  ensued,  which  at  last  bore  so  threateninf;  an 
aspect,  that  the  poor  danclng-n.aster  fled  through  the  passage,  or  "  riosp," 
•8  It  Is  called,  by  which  there  was  access  to  the  street.  He  was  pursued 
by  the  officer  with  bis  drawn  sword,  and  was  run  through  the  body  ere  he 
coald  reach  the  street,  where  the  crowd  usually  assembled  on  such  orra- 
slons  might  have  protected  him.  The  officer  was  instantly  appreiirndHl, 
and  executed,  it  is  understood,  even  without  any  form  of  trial ;  at  leatit 
there  is  no  notice  of  It  In  any  of  the  records  where  it  would  with  most 
probability  have  been  entered.  But  the  sword  Is  still  In  the  poRsef^sion  nf 
a  gentleman  whose  ancestors  held  official  situations  In  the  town  at  thr 
time,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  murder  and  of  the  execution  have  lieen 
handed  down  with  great  minuteness  and  apparent  truth  of  description 
from  father  to  son.  It  was  Immediately  afterwards  that  the  power  ui  the 
civic  magistrates  in  matters  criminal  was  abridged,  it  is  thought  chiefly 
through  the  influence  of  the  friends  of  this  young  officer.'. 


Note  57.  —  Hough  manstabes,  p.  398 

'  This  place,  twice  referred  to  In  the  course  of  our  story  as  hateful  t« 
the  Highlanders,  lies  near  the  Stare  dam,  a  collection  of  water.s  In  a  very 
desolate  hollow  between  the  lllil  of  BIrnam  and  the  road  from  Perth  tn 
Dunkeld.  The  eerieness  of  the  place  is  indescribable,  and  Is  rendered  yet 
more  striking  from  its  l>eing  within  a  furlong  of  one  of  the  lovellost  and 
richest  scenes  in  Scotland  — the  north-west  opening  of  Strathmore.  The 
"  dam  "  has  been  nearly  drained  within  these  few  years,  but  the  miserable 
patches  of  sickly  corn  which  have  with  vast  Icbour  and  cost  l)epn  obtained 
look  still  more  melancholy  than  the  solitary  tarn  which  the  l)arrcn  ciirlh 
seems  to  have  drunk  up.  The  whole  aspect  of  the  place  fitted  it  for  bcinv 
the  scene  of  the  trial  and  punishment  of  one  of  the  most  notorious  bamlH 
of  thieves  and  outlaws  that  ever  laid  the  IjOw  Country  under  oontribntlon. 
Huthven,  the  Hherilf.  is  said  to  have  Iield  his  court  on  a  rising  Kr<und  tn 
the  north,  stiii  called  the  Court-hill :  and  there  were  lately,  or  thiie  still 
may  be,  at  the  east  end  of  the  Rnch-ln-roy  wood,  some  oaks  on  which  lh» 
Highlanders  were  hung,  and  which  long  went  l)y  the  name  of  the  linnced- 
men's-trees.  The  hideous  appearance  of  the  bodies  hanging  in  chains  cave 
the  place  a  name  which  to  this  day  grates  on  the  ear  of  a  Celt.' — Mukkiso.v 


Note  58.  —  Gardens  of  the  Domtvicans,  p.  403 

'  The  gardens  of  the  Dominicans  surrounded  the  monastery  on  all  sides, 
and  were  of  great  extent  and  beauty.  Part  of  them  immediately  adjoined 
the  North  Inch,  and  covered  ail  that  space  of  ground  now  occupied  hy 
Athoii  Place,  the  Crescent,  and  Rose  Terrace,  besides  a  considerable  extent 
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of  groand  to  tbe  west  and  south,  still  known  by  the  name  of  the  RIarkfriars. 
On  a  part  of  these  grounds  overlooking  the  North  Inch,  probably  near  the 
guuth  end  of  the  Terrace,  a  richly  decorated  summer-huuse  stood,  which  is 
frequently  mentioned  In  old  writings  as  the  Gllten  Arbour.  From  the  l>al- 
conies  of  this  edifice  King  Robsrt  is  supposed  to  have  witnessed  the  conflict 
of  the  clans.  What  the  peculiar  forms,  construction,  or  ornaments  of  this 
building  were,  which  gained  for  it  this  title,  is  not  even  hinted  at  by  any 
of  the  local  chroniclers.  It  may  be  mentioned,  however,  although  It  is  a 
matter  of  mere  tradition,  that  the  ornaments  on  the  celling  of  the  Monks' 
Tower  (a  clrcuia-  ~:>tch-tower  at  the  snutb-enst  angle  of  the  town)  were 
said  to  have  "Kin  "•  "iiu  i'rom  those  on  the  Gilt  -n  Arbour,  by  orders  of  the 
first  Earl  c  ';owrle,  at  f-o  -  .rner  of  whose  garden  the  Monks'  Tower 
stood.  Thii  tow.^r  was  t-ike'.i  own  at  the  same  time  with  Oowrle  House, 
and  many  -'t  T'- uemljcr  'ht  iceneral  appearance  of  the  paintings  on  the 
I'piling,  yet  >  fl<  ".s  noi  »"<m  •  >  have  occurred  to  any  one  to  have  had  them 
ropled.  Thty  j  ->i  •  djli'srorif al  and  astronomical,  representing  the  virtues 
and  vices,  the  seasons,  luj  ".  )diac,  and  other  subjects  commonplace  enough  ; 
yet  even  the  surmise  that  they  might  have  been  copied  from  others  still 
more  ancient.  If  it  could  not  save  them  from  destruction,  should  have  en- 
titled them  to  a  greater  share  than  they  seem  to  have  possessed  of  tbe 
notice  of  their  contemporaries.  The  patience  with  which  the  antiquaries 
uf  Perth  have  submitted  to  the  removal  (In  many  cases  the  wanton  and 
useless  removal )  of  the  historical  monuments  with  which  they  were  at  one 
tim3  surrounded  is  truly  wonderful ! '  —  Morrison. 


Note  59.  —  The  Black  Chanter,  p.  421  ~> 

The  present  [In  1831]  Cluny  MacPherson,  chief  of  his  clan.  Is  In  possea- 
Blon  of  this  ancient  trophy  of  their  presence  at  the  North  Inch.  Another 
ni-cdiiut  of  it  Is  given  by  a  tradition,  which  says,  that  an  aerial  minstrel 
appi-areti  over  the  heads  of  ue  flan  Chattan,  and,  having  played  some  wild 
etrains.  let  tbe  Instrument  drop  from  his  hand.  Being  made  of  glass,  it 
was  broken  by  the  fall,  excepting  only  the  chanter,  which,  as  usual,  was  of 
liKnum  vitee.  The  MacPherson  piper  secured  this  enchanted  pipe,  and  the 
puesession  of  it  Is  still  considered  as  ensuring  the  prosperity  of  the  clan. 


Note  60.  —  Combat  on  the  North  Inch,  p.  425 

The  reader  may  be  amused  with  the  account  of  this  onslaught  In  Boece 
[bk.  xvl.  chap.  9],  as  translated  by  Bellenden  :  — 

At  this  time,  mekil  of  all  tbe  north  of  Scotland  waa  hevely  trublit  be  two  daanii  of 
Irnmi'ii,  n«mit  OUnkayia  aiid  Glenquhattanis,  invading  tlie  ciintre,  be  thair  weria, 
with  ithand  alaucbter  and  reif.  At  last,  it  waa  appointit  betwii  the  heldis-men  of  thir 
twu  claimia,  be  aviae  of  the  Erita  of  Hurray  and  Crawfurd,  that  xxi  of  the  principall 
men  of  the  ta  clan  aal  cum,  with  othir  xxx  of  the  tothlr  clan,  arrayit  in  thair  beat  aviae, 
and  sail  convene  afore  the  king  at  Perth,  for  deciaion  of  al  pleia,  and  fecht  with  acharp 
Bwerdia  to  tbe  deitb,  but  ony  barnea;  and  that  clan  quhare  the  victory  auccedit  to 
liave  perpetuall  empire  above  the  tothir.  Baith  thir  clannia,  ghdd  of  thia  condition, 
'ume  to  the  North  Inche,  beaide  Pertli,  with  jugia  aet  in  acaffaldia,  to  diacus  the  verite. 
Aiie  uf  thir  clannia  wantit  ane  man  to  perfumia  furth  tlie  nowmer,  and  wagit  one  carll, 
fur  money,  to  debait  thair  actioun,  howbeit  thia  man  pertenit  na  thing  to  thalm  in 
bind  nor  kindnea.  Thir  two  clannia  atude  arrayit  with  gret  hatrent  aganla  othir;  and, 
be  sound  of  trumpet,  niachit  togidder,  takand  na  reapect  to  thair  woundia,  aa  that 
thav  micht  diatroy  thair  enuunea;  and  faucht  in  thia  maoer  lang,  with  uncerUue 
vhtorj- :  quhen  ane  fel,  ane  othir  waa  put  in  hia  rowme.  At  hut,  the  CUnkayia  war 
al  itlaue  except  ane,  that  awam  throw  tlie  watter  of  Tay.  Of  Olenquhattannia  waa  left 
II  personia  on  live ;  hot  thay  war  aa  hurt,  that  thay  micht  nocht  liald  thair  awerdi*  la 
tbair  handin.    Thia  debait  waa  fra  the  hicarnation,  iicocxcvi  ytria. 
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Note  61.  —  Dbatb  of  Rothsat,  p.  429 
The  death  of  the  Duke  of  ttothsay  is  not  accompanied  with  the  clrcum 
II^""'m  I    •  —  '^'""*'"*  *°  ^'yntoun-    The  Chronicler  of  Lochiev"D 

A  thouMuid  fours  Inindyr  yeria  and  tws, 
All  before  aa  ye  herd  done 
Cure  lord  the  kiiiKi.'<  eldeat  aone, 
Suete  and  vvrtuoiia,  youg  and  fair, 
And  Ilia  nerast  lauchful  ayr, 
Honest,  habil,  and  aveuond, 
Oure  lord,  oure  prynce,  in  all  pleiand, 
,  Cunnand  into  letterature, 

A  aeymly  penone  in  atature, 

Bchir  Davy  Duke  of  Rothaay, 

Of  Marche  the  aevyn  and  twenty  day 

Tauld  his  «aule  til  bis  Creatoure, 

His  cors  til  hallowit  sepulture. 

In  Lundoris  his  body  lyia, 

His  spirite  intil  Paradys. 

Bk.  U.  chap.  23. 

The  Contlnuator  .i  Pordun  is  far  more  particular,  and,  though  he  doea 
not  positively  pronounce  on  the  guilt  of  Albany,  says  [lib  iv  can  !•>? 
enough  to  show  that,  when  he  wrote,  the  suspicion  against  him  was  unl 
versal,  and  that  Sir  John  Kamorny  was  generally  considered  as  hlviSg 
followed  the  dark  and  double  course  ascribed  to  him  in  the  novel 

Anno  Domini  miUesimo  qnadringentesimo  primo,  obiit  columna  eccleaix  robumi. 
^ma,  van  eloquente.et  thesaurus  scTentis,  ac  defensflr  catholics  fldei.  Su^a  Ws)  1; 
Treyl,  episcopus  8  Andre*;  et  etiam  Domina  Anabella  regina  apud  Sim  loli, 
«Xtt  «•".'»  »'«rf«'?°'pe.  Hi  enim  duo,  dum  v.Tent,  "Corem  ".^rZ^i 
~^t^"  videlicet,  princlpes  et  magnates  in  diacordlam  coicitatoa  ad  00^0/2 
S?™^^*®,"' »«*"'?'""  ?,'l'"™"*?'  'S^B**  susceptantes  et  convivantea,  ac  muS 
^oTIl,'-^?'""*"'*-;  P"1?  *»"."■  P«"'e'''iaUter  tunc  dictum  exstitit,  quod  mort"' 
regin*  Scoti*,  comite  de  Douglas,  et  epiacopo  Sancti  Andreip,  abiit  decuV  me^ ! 
honor,  et  honeata.  obUt  8..oti»  Kodem  anno  quarta  mortadta.  e«trt^t  in  reZ 
Paulo  ante  dominns  rex  in  conailio  deputavit  certo.  consaiarios,  valentea  1- arouef  ei 
miUtes,  juratos  a<I  regendum  et  consiliandum,    Dominum  David  Stewart  dii.rmRnrk 

rmmiacebat  ae  »u  ,  h  effra-natis  Tuaibua  ct  levioribus  ludicris;  propter  qudetTi* 
comriho  astnctua  »..„.ori.  juravit  se  regimini  eorum  et  consiUo  confoniare.  ^8ed  monTi 
regint  ipams  i.obili  matre,  qu.p  eum  in  multis  refnenabat,  tanquam  laqueu."  mt  ritu. 
L"SZ''rt'"^r""p'*  .berat,...,,  rt,  apreto  proborum  conailio',  d^Sio  in  P.ori  leviiat?  « 
totum  dcdit.  Propter  quod  consilium  procerum  aibi  assignatum  quitabit  Be  Z'  7t 
«x  m^lrUtT*"  '?;'«'««  P"»  a/gravitatem  morum  flexiase^tteatatur  U  „l 
n^.te^,  .*  decrepitua  aoripsit  fratri  auo  duci  Albania,  gubematori  rep>i,  „t 
!^,™  ™Iii.f*  "*  '*'"•'"!  "\^^'>^  deputaretur,  donee  virgi  ^isciplina.  c»»tip,tu,, 
fc^^.V^t  cognosceret.  N„n  enim  osculatur  filium  pater,  aed  ab^quando  .a.^sa? 
«?er,2  .^H.  »^  °T"'*»"'  "''i  ^'e"*!""".  tendit  el  ad  nbxam!  Nam  uterqu^  bajnlu, 
li^JT,^...?  ^^"'^''ISf"/*""^*  .''"""  o«tendit,  se  incentorem  et  inatigatorem  reii  „t 
n,.mi^i  J^™  tS^n'  .''"'^  T°"S"  »"":'""  Ob™™*,  'i™*  experientii  exitua  rei  ,,atff«it 
rl^iuL!  f  W.l  elmua  Lindea-iy  h,  Roaay  et  JohanneV  Remorgeney  militVs,  r.p» 
famiUares  et  conailiaru  nuncii  et  portatores  erant  literarum  regis  gubematori :  m.idue 
A-^I^J"  ."■'  '*'"''  J^othHalenai  priiis  suggeaaerunt,  ut,  post  obitum  epia<o,,i  SaiKti 
A^idre*,  castrum  suum  ad  usum  regis,  quouaque  nous  epiacopua  inatltueret.ir,  mi- 
peret  et  aervarot ;  quiquc  ipauin  ducem,  nihil  mali  pra-meditatum,  ad  cattrimi  Saiicti 
AndreiB  simpliciter,  et  cum  mmleraU  familia,  equitantem,  inter  villani  dc  Nidi  rt 
a.SSL""'-.*!""';'",'^?'"*'  f  P*"'  P«'«'>ti»'n  eundem  ducem  ad  ipaum  caatru.i,  Saudi 
^,^ZT.:  »'l  ;  Pl'l^^randnni  paratum,  induxenmt,  et  ibidem  in   custodia  te.ni.ri.nt, 

31llhSi^L  »  Albania,  cum  auo  conailio  apud  Culros  tento,  quid  de  eo  fa.eMit, 
nln^I!  SVL'^V"'''™    •'I"'   A'bani*,  cum    domino    Archibaldo   II.    emit.-  de 

o^&'  """»'  X""*!*  'P«'""  »J  turrimde  Kaulkland,  jumento  impositum  et  ru.«.to 
ooUob'o  chlamldatum  transvexenmt  j  ubi  in  quadam  honesta  canierula  eum  wrvanduui 
aeputaTerunt.    In  qua  tarn  dm  custoditus,  scilicet  per  Johannem  Selkirk  et  Julauueu 
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Wnrcht,  donee  dysenterit,  tlve,  ut  aUi  volunt,  lune  tsbefactus,  flnem  vlto  dedit  vU. 
Kal  Aprilia,  in  Tifrilia  Paachv,  wr6,  slve  in  die  Pucliffi  aummo  maiip,  et  sepultui  est 
ill  LimJoris.  Premiuua  vero  Johaniii  n  Rogiorgeney  tarn  principi,  quiim  domino  regi, 
ernt  conailiariiia,  audaz  tniritu,  et  pn  nunciatione  eloqiientiaaimua,  ac  in  arduia  cauaia 
\>r'  locutor  regis,  et  cauaidicua  diaertiaaimua ;  qui,  ut  dicitur,  ante  hiec  luggeasit  iuai 
pi  lipl  duci  Rotiiaaienai,  ut  patruum  auum  ducem  Albaniip  arreataret,  et,  qualicunqne 
(xiiiaione  nactt,  atatim  de  medio  tolleret;  quod  facere  omnino  princepa  refutavit. 
Idtud  attendens  milea,  malitiie  auie  fuligtne  occepcatua,  i  ccpptia  deaiatere  nequivit, 
hujuamodi  Ube  attacbJatui ;  quia,  ut  ait  Chryaoatomuii,  '  Coerceri  omnino  nequit  animua 
pra>-8  aemel  volnntate  rltiatua.'  Et  ideo,  vice  veraft,  pallium  in  alteram  humeram  ron- 
vertena,  hoc  idem  maleficium  ducem  Albaniie  de  nepote  auo  duce  Rothaaienai  facere 
instruxlt ;  aliia  tine  fallo,  ut  aaaeruit,  dux  Rothaaienaia  de  ipao  flnem  facturai  fuiaaet. 
Dictua  ioauper  Dominua  Willelmua  Lindeaoy  cum  ipao  Jolianne  Remurgeney  in  eandem 
«'iitentiam  forte  conaentivit,  pro  eo  qu6d  dictua  dux  Rothaaienaia  aororem  iueiun 
D.imini  WiUelmi  Eupliemiam  de  Lindesay  affidavit,  aed  per  aequentia  aliarum  mSri- 
moiiia  attemptata,  aicut  et  Hliam  comitia  Hnrchisp,  aic  eandem  repudiavit.  Ipse  enlm, 
ut  leatimo,  eat  ille  David,  de  quo  vatea  de  Breclyngton  aic  vatici  atua  est,  dicens ;       ^^ 

Paalletur  gcatis  David  luxuria  feat'-, 
Qu6d  tenet  uxorea  uxore  sui  meliorea. 
Deficient  morea  regalea,  perdet  honorea. 

Pnulo  ante  captionem  auam  apparuit  mirabilia  cometea,  emittens  ex  «e  radio*  crinitos 
ad  aquilonem  tendentea.  Ad  quam  viaeudum,  ciim  prim6  appareret,  quodam  veapere 
ill  cantro  de  Edinburgti  cum  aliia  ipse  dux  aecedena,  fertur  Ipaum  aic  de  atella  dia- 
h.ruisne,  diceua;  'Ut  i,  mathematicia  audivi.  huju»modi  con  'tea,  cum  apparet  aignat 
luurtera  vel  mutatiouem  alitmjua  principia,  vel  alicujua  patri*  deatroctionem."  Et  sic 
evciut  ut  pruKlixit.  Nam,  duce  cnpto,  atatim  in  pnijacentem  materiam,  aicut  Deus 
\..luit,  redit  etella.  In  hoc  potuit  iate  dux  Sibyllat  proplietiaase  comparari!  d«  qua  sic 
Uxiuitur  Claudianua :  ^ 

Hiror,  cur  aliia  qua-  fata  paudere  aolea. 
Ad  propriam  cladem  caca  Sibylla  tacea 

The  narrative  of  Boece  uttaclu-s  miirdfr  diHtinctly  to  Albany.  After 
lut-ntlonlnK  the  death  of  Queen  Annubella  Driiuimund,  he  thus  proceeds  [ bk. 
xvl.  chap.  131  :  — 

Be  quhaia  deith,  auccedit  gret  diapleseir  to  hir  son,  David,  Duk  of  Rotheaay  •  for, 
diiring  hir  Ufe,  he  wea  lialdin  in  virtewn  and  honest  m-ciipatioun  ;  eftir  hir  dflth  he 
began  to  rage  in  all  maner  of  iiiaolciice,  and  ftilycit  Virginia,  niatroiiia,  and  nuiinis!  be 
Ills  unbridillit  luat.  At  laat,  King  Robert,  infurniit  of  his  young  and  insolent  maneris, 
wnd  letteria  to  hia  brothir,  tlie  Dulie  of  Albany,  to  intertene  his  aaid  son,  the  Duk  of 
K.)tlieKay,  and  to  leir  liim  lioneat  and  civill  nianeria.  The  Duk  of  Albany,  glaid  of  th'r 
writiiigia,  tuk  tlie  Duk  of  Rotlicaay  betwix  Dmide  and  Sanct  Androia,  and  brocht  him 
to  Falkl^  utd  mrluait  liiiii  in  tlie  tcmr  thaind,  but  ony  meit  or  drink.  It  ia  aaid 
'nd  ciininiiseratiouii  <>ii  tliis  Uiik,  leit  meill  fall  doun  throw  the  luftia 
liiliilkis  his  life  wcs  certaiie  diiyis  savit.  This  »oman,  fra  it  wea 
)  deitli.  On  the  same  nianer,  aii«  othir  woman  gaif  liim  luilk  of  hir 
.ang  reid  ;  and  wes  Klaiie  with  gret  crurlte,  fra  it  wea  knawin  Than 
K«  deatitiite  of  all  mortall  siipplie  ;  and  brmdit,  Itniilie,  to  aa  miserable  and 
hungry  appetite,  that  he  eit,  nixdit  allanerli.'  tlie  flitli  of  the  toure  qiihare  he  wea,  hot 
ii«  awiii  tlngiiriH,  to  his  gret  iiiai  terdonie.  Hia  body  nes  beryit  in  Lundoria,  and 
kithit  uiiraklis  iiiony  yeriseftir;  quliil,  at  last,  King  .James  the  First  began  to  puuia 
his  slayaris,  and  fra  that  time  lurtli  the  miraulis  ceisnit. 

The  remission  which  Alicuiy  nnd  Douirlas  aftcrwnrds  received  at  the 
hands  of  Holiert  III.  was  first  pi-intcd  by  I,<,rd  llailes,  and  is  as  follows:  — 

RobertUB,   Dei    gratis,    rex    Scotonim,     universia,    ad    quorum    notitiam    pritsentea 
Rnw,!?'"!*!!"'"'   '  .^""''"l!"    '"    '^""iir   "'•'"P'ternani      duin  nuper    carisaimi    nobis, 
?r,^n>ln  *     p     ■   °"V   St**",  ''"   '^"'■.  ''*-   '■''   "••'""th.   'rat^r  "oater  germaima,  ei 
^I.,.,n  m!"    **".  ^""K'"'-    ,'■»    '>""'i>iu«    Oalwidhp,    flliua    noat£r    ae<,.unduii. 

uri,Z'J,        ..   iV.^i""'i '''""!'.   •'•"'*"'    <'»""••".   pra'cariaaimum   fllium    nostniiii 
pru  ioKei......ii   David,   quoud.ani    Ihiceiii  Rotlisayo   ac  Coniiten  de  Carrick  et  Atholia-, 

?IL  '  ,'^„P«'',"0"?".t"  arrestari.   et   in  .astro  Sa.iiti  Andreie  primo  cuatodiri 

demdeque  apud  Ka.icland  in  cuatmlia  defineri.  ubi  ab  l.ac  luce.  .iivinS  providentig:  et 
iKiii  ante,  nagraase  liignostitur.  yuibiis  coniparentibiis  coram  nobla,  in  c<.ncil;>. 
im-tro  >fe,       1,  apud  E.linb>irgli,  deoinio  sextr>  die  iiiensis  Mail,  »nno  Domini  mUleaima 
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quditagaitesiino  Mcnndo,  inchorto,  et    noimuUis   diebu   eontiniuto,  et   mver  hoo 
intenocatU  ex  officio  noMio  ngtU,  live  mccuaatU,  hujusmodl  csptionem,  amautiuii 
moitem,  ut  luiMiriiu  Mt  tzpreuum,  confitentM,  nuua  ipua  ad  hoc  movent*.*,  ,,  ' 

.i5"  Pn«-«?«»>u.  fiiMreiidM,  et  ex  cauA  Hdbitt  deinde  m^  boo  dhigeiiti  ^ 
qnUitioiM,  eomrfdentia  omnibu  et  dngnlU  In  hac  parte  conaiderandlm  hujunuo* 
ewuam  tangenUbiu,  et  matuit  deUberaUone  concUU  nontri  prababitt  dlMukeig.  di»Z 
tatos  Bobertum  fratrem  nortrum  gennanuiii,  ArcUibaldumquo  fllium  noetnim  Mum 
dumjuia,  et  eonim  to  hac  parte  participes  quoMunque,  vix.  arre«tatoi«i,  detentorc/ 
euatode*,  conrilianos,  et  omnes  aUoe  conaUium,  videUcet,  auxUlum,  vel  faTorem  ei»,l,.m 
prnttantes,  live  eorum  jiumm  ant  muidatum  qualitorciuique  ezxequentes.  excusit,^ 
babemui;  necnon  et  ipaoe,  et  eorum  quemUbet,  a  crimlne  lieim  moteatatU  nostra  v«i 
alio  qucwunque  crimine,  culpa,  Inluria,  ranoore,  et  ofleura,  quae  eia  occaalone  pr.,',,  it 
aprum  imputari  poaaent  qualltorcunque,  in  dicto  conaiUo  noatro  palam  et  pi.UiA 
declwavimua,  pronuncUvimuj  ct  difflnlvimua,  tenoieque  pneaentium^oclaranml  „ro- 
nuiMiiamua,  et  per  banc  diiBrntlvam  nostram  aententiam  difflnlmu.,  Innocentes,  i„. 
noxloa,  inculpabUea,  quietoa,  bberoa,  et  immunes  penltua  et  omnimodo.  Kt  ri  n„am 
contra  ip«>a,  nive  eorum  aUquem,  aut  allquam  vel  aliquoa,  in  hoc  f*3to  qualiterrii,.,,,,,. 
|»rticipea,  vel  eia  quomodoUbet  adhwrentea,  indimiationem,  tram,  rancorem,  vel  oifei,. 
°°J'u'J'°^*'''""*  qjwlitercunque,  illoa  proprio  motu,  ex  certa  acientU,  et  ,  tiam 
ex  dellberatione  concllli  noatri  jam  dicti,  anuullamua,  removemua,  et  adiuillato, 
TOlumna  baberi,  in  perpetuum.  Qiiare  omnibus  et  ainmilia  anbditia  nostria,  cujuwun. 
que  atatQa  Mt  couditionla  exatittirint,  diatrict4  pnecipim-  et  mandamua,  quatmus 
Mpe  dictia  Roberto  et  Archibaldo,  eorumque  in   hoc   L  articipibua,  conaentipiiti- 

bna,  aeu  adhierentibua,  ut  pnemittitur,  verbo  non  detrah>  ,  neque  facto,  nee  o„ntr» 
eoadem  murmurent  qualitercimque,  unde  poasit  eorum  bona  fama  Iwdl,  vel  aliquod 
pnejimtclom  generari,  aub  omni  poena  quas  exinde  competere  poterit,  quomoiMit*t 
ipao  jure.  I>»tum,  aub  teatimonio  magnl  aiffilU  noatri,  in  monaaterio  Sancto  Cnu  is  de 
Kdtoburgh,  v^ceafano  die  mensis  Mail  pra-dictl,  anno  Domini  milleaimo  quadrinmn- 
teaimo  aecun'!o,  et  regni  noatri  anno  tertio  deeimo.  * 

Lord  Halles  sums  up  his  comment  on  the  document  with  words  which 
as  Pinkerton  says,  leave  no  doubt  that  he  consideiod  the  Prince  ao  hnvini; 
been  murdered,  vlx.  'The  Duke  of  Albany  and  the  Earl  of  DoukUb  obliiined 
a  remission  In  terms  as  ample  as  if  they  had  actually  murdered  the  luir- 
apparent.'     lAnnals  of  Scotland,  App.  Second,  No.  IX.  (vol.  111.  17'J7)  ] 
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AiiAi  iMmtM,  Amwt  ra 
Lmis.    See  lieue,  Abb« 

de 
AuiBlOTROCK,   now   called 

Arbroath,  in  Forfanhire 
AcHAiOTj  AncBT,  or  Eocba, 

an  early  king  of  Scotland, 

a  contemporary  and  ally 

of  Charlemasne 
AcTOK,  a  qoilted  vait  or 

tunic,  worn  between  the 

cuat-of-mail  and  the  body 
Adhdc  sui  tmtum  us  bt, 

tlie  matter  is  atUl  a  lub- 

ject  of  diicuaaiou 
AiuK,  acre,  Held 
AiN,  own 
A  L  B  T  V,  the  ancient  native 

name  of  Scotland 
A1.1TR,  all  kind  of 
Allankblb,  only 
Allay,  to  mix  with,  dilute 
Almain,  or  ALiBMAsas, 

Germany 
Almonib,  the  distributer  of 

alms 
Altu  ISO,  other  or  lecond 

Belf;  hence,  a  Tery  close 

iutimnte 
Axerciaiuht,  a  flne 
Amikal,  admiral 
Anb,  oue 
Angl'j,  the  ancient  name  of 

I'urfarshire 
AiuKiTA,  au  Italian  dance 
A  vKi  KETtt,  a  private  aecre- 

t:iiy 
AasAY,  trial  of  the  fatness 

ignsLne)  of  a  deer 
AssoiLzu,    to    acquit,    pro- 
nounce free  from  dn 
Absythhikt,  a  fine  for 

MoDdahed,   paid    to   the 

Mi-arest    relatives    of   tho 

ilain   ptraou 
AtTucious,  lutute,  crafty 


AuTOHATHn,  or  The  Capac- 
ity and  Bilent  of  :hr 
Human  Undertlcitduig, 
exemplified  in  the  Eilra- 
ordinary  Cane  of  Anlo- 
mathet,  etc.,  a  philosophi- 
cal romance  by  John 
Kirkby  (London,  1746) 

AVB,  a  prayer  to  the  Virgin, 
beginning  with  this  Latin 
word,  which  means  Hail  I 

AvcHAHD,  elegant  in  person 
and  manners 

Atisi,  faahion,  manner; 
advice 

AxBjheir 


Back-bbabaho,  a  thief 
caught  in  the  act  of  carry- 
ing away  stolen  goods  on 
hit  back 

Badbboch  •mountainous 
district  in  the  southeast  of 
InTemess-shire 

Bailub,  Miss  Joabba.  The 
allusion  on  p.  x  does  not 
agree  with  any  pasoage  in 
luss  Baillie's  dramas  on 
Fear— Orra,  Oi/er/oo, and 
Valdererde 

Ball,  Pabsoh,  one  of  the 
popuUr  leaders  in  Wat 
Tyler's  rebellion,  1381 

Ballbts  (p.  14|,  bullous 

Basbacb,  the  lists  or  in- 
closiire  for  tonruBmenta 

Babbbbm,  barriere,  lists 

Bas  aib  sok  Eachin,  death 
for  Hector 

Bbadbiiab,  a  licensed  beg- 
gar, public  almsmau 

Bbll-trb-cat,  to  do  a  bold 
aud  risky  thing.  See 
further  Olo  isary  to  The 
Betrothed 


amoicm    Be  yt  blessed; 

bier,  me ! 
Bbbtal,  cattle,  sheep,  and 

•0  forth 
ZntD,   hanwDod,   came  to 

pass 
BiBLOBD.   aheltend,  pro- 
tected "^ 
BBTtn,  •  double  portion  of 
,     food 
^  Bisanr,  a  linen  cq>,  hood 

Bmsibg,  a  building 
'  Bibb,  a  range  of  dielves  for 

holding  dlsbes,  etc. 
:  Blacb-jaob,  a  tough  leather 
!     jerkin 

i  Blooo>boltbbbi>,  clotted 
I     with  blood 

Blood-wit,  more  c    rectly 

blooo-witb,  a  peu'^^y  for 

I     bloodshed,  paid  to  the 

i     king 

BooDLB   FBiw,    a   toilet  piu 

that  cost  a  boddle,  a  small 

Scoteh  copper  coin  :=  Jil. 

I     Bnglish 

I  BoBA  BoBA,  a  courtesan, 
showy  wanton 
Boans    socim,  a    comrade, 

mate 
BoBDBLLBB,  a  frequenter  of 

brothels 
BoBBBL,  rustic,  common 
BouHTiTH,  something  given 
over  aud  above  the  'isiukl 
wages,  a  bounty 
:  Bow-HABD,  the  wrong  side 
BowiB,  a  small  wooden  mllk- 

l>ail 
Bb  ATTACH,  the  standard  of  a 

Highland  clan 
Bkavb,  a  bravado,  affront 
B  BBC  BAH,    bracken,    fern- 
leaves 
;  BBBBT.BiowBD,withaBuiooUi 
aud  beautiful  furelicad 
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BiBWit,  bnad  or  toutad 
oatino»<  loalwd  in  the 
(atty  levim  of  broth 

BaiiMi  (AT  Pnra)  iwipt 
AWAT  (p.  31),  during  a 
great  flood  iu  I'JIO.  Thin 
r«fen  to  an  oWer  bridge. 
That  itandlng  at  the  date 
of  this  tale  wa«  erected  by 
Bobart  Bmce  in  1329,  and 
WM  carried  away  by  a 
flood  In  l«n 

BaoauM,  Highland  shoes  of 
nntanned  leather 

Bbook,  to  enjoy,  hold 

BaosB,  oatmeal  orer  which 
boiling  water  has  been 
poured,  so  as  to  malte  a 
coarse  porridge 

BocBAKAV,  Oewge,  wrote  In 
Latin  a  Hittory  of  Scot- 
land (16B2) 

Bd«kti>«,  the  folding  of 
the  ewea  for  milking  at 
eTMiing 

B  V  B  •  A  •  a  TunHnrr,  prop- 
erty held  under  the 
crown  in  a  royal  burgh 

BrsK,  to  dress,  deck, 
smarten  up  oneself 

But  (in  the  motto  'Touch 
not  the  oat  but  a  glove '), 
without;  BOX  oovT, 
without  doubt;  Bi  ■  omr 
■ABBM,  without  defe.>siTe 
armour 

CAiLUAca,  an  old  woman 

OAOortABLB,  a  hill  on  the 
borders  of  Ayrshire  and 
Lanarkshire,  on  the  north- 
eastern slope  of  which 
stood  Douglas's  castle 

CAMrTBBB,  or  Cahthibb, 
on  the  Dutch  island  of 
Walcheren,  was  the  seat 
of  a  specisllT  favoured 
8 .:  o  1 1 1  s  h  trading  factory 
from  1444  to  1796 

Cablb,  catll,  a  fellow,  man 

Caepeoviuh.  Therewere 
sereral  eminent  Oerman 
jurists  of  this  name  in  tlie 
16th  and  17th  centuries 

Cabsb,  a  fertile  tract  of  land 
beside  a  river,  as  the  Carse 
of  Gowrie,  beside  tlie  Tay, 
stretching  from  Perth  to 
Dundee 

Cabsumib,  khiobt  or,  an 
ancestor  of  the  family  of 
Clephane,  whose  mansion 
stood  at  CarsloKie  near 
Cupar  in  Fifeabire 

OaTBBAN,   or  CATHERAM,   a 

HiKhland  rol>bi'r 
Cavey,  or  CATU,  a  lien-coop 
Chatelbt,  or   Chastelabd, 

FaacE   US  Boscosbl  ob, 


French  poet,  executed  in 
1S<>3  for  professing  a 
criminal  paitsion  for  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots 

CmvBON,  a  glove 

CLASJA>rBBT,  low,  worth- 
less people,  trumpery  folk 

COCHBAHE,  ROBBBT,  ail 
architect  originally,  be- 
came favourite  of  Jaiiips 
III.,  and  reputed  Karl  uf 
Mar,  slain  in  14S2  by  tlie 
Bcottisli  nobles.  See 
Scott's  Tij/fi  of  n  Grnnil- 
fnthrr,  cliap.  xxll. 

CoooiNo,  cheating,  lying, 
wheedling 

CoLDUcoHAM,  a  town  on  the 
coast  of  Bern-irkshire 

CoKMODmr  (p.  39),  material 
advantage 

CoBBia,  a  raven 

CoBOWAuntB,  a  worker  In 
Cordovan  leather,  shoe- 


CoBBlCHiB  Drc,  the  dark 

glen,  corrie 
CosTABD,  the  head,  a  term 

implying  contempt 

CODTBAC  DE  CHAS8B,   a  huut- 

ing-knife,  hanger 

CoviBB,  a  secret  or  collusive 
agreement 

Cbabbb,  the  Flbhisb 
BNOiHBBB.  A  Flemish 
engineer  named  Crab  de- 
fenided  Berwick  afpdnst 
the  English  after  it  was 
captured  by  the  Scots  in 
1317 

Ckippliiio,  bohbliug,  walk- 
ing lamely 

Cuhbeb,  a  disturbance, 
embarra»<sraeiit 

CUMMBB,  a  goHsiii,  companion 

Ccnnand,  skilful,  kuowing 

CuBBAOH,  !« light  skitr,  made 
of  a  iiide  stretched  over 
wicker-work  or  the  lopped 
branches  of  a  tree 

Ci;rsc8  meoenui,  a  course  of 
medical  study 

CuBTAL  AXE,  a  short  curved 
sword  or  cutlass 

Ctnanchs  tbachballs,  the 
croup 

Dalmatic,  a  loose  ecclesias- 
tical %'etitmeut  with  wijr 
oleeves 

Dauuaos,  an  ancient  Celtic 
race  of  Scots,  who  passed 
over  from  Ireland  into 
Scotland  iu  the  (lib  century 

Dan  (Bacch  ux),  n  title  of 
honour,  mucU  iibed  by  the 
old  Engliiih  poets 

Dander,  cinder,  "^f use  of 
the  forge 


DAoma  sRiE,  fairy  folk 
Dare  LnrBM,  to  tlirow  ii|,i,t 

upon,  decide  positively 
DABora,  or  da  bo,  a  task, 

work 
Dadlt,  a  foster-nun 
Dbasil,  circliiif;   rouml  a 

thing  the  same  »»\  m,  (h,. 

sun    giK's,    that    \\,  Iruir 

right  tu  left 
DaaArr,  t»  strive,  figlit 
llEBOKHKO,  debaiiehe.l 
Dril,  to  Miare,  diatrihiite 
Dbt-wohan,  a  dair\-n]  ,i,l 
OlHOIHo,  knoehiiii,'.  b:i}n 

mering 
Dine,  Jailry,  coiite!ii|ili;„i:- 

sconifnl  of  otliere 
DiTTAY,  IK,  under  iij.li.i. 

ment 
DiYAB,  a  council 
DoMiHDs,  sir 

DOBALD    OP    the    IsLBS, 

claimed  the  |«>»(i  uml 
rank  of  nu  inilep.n.ltMt 
sovereign  over  the  WpsIhtu 
Isles  and  part  of  tlie  muin- 
land  of  Scotland,  wa.^  .le 
feated  by  the  Earl  of  Mar 
at  the  battle  of  H^rhm.  iu 
1411 

DoccB,  fair,  honest 

DocB,  stubborn,  iiitrai  table 

DuuBJ-ACH,  u  Highlaihi  Imaip- 
sack 

Dour,  doubt 

DoDZE,  twelve;  noczi 
PEERS,  the  twelve  peers  i,r 
paladins  of  Charleiiwguf, 
celebrated  in  ui  e  il  i  i-  \  j  i 
romance 

Dow  AIRE,  dowager 

Dreed  a  sore  a  eirh.  |i.ii,i  a 
severe  penalty 

Dromond,  a  lar>!>-  transiiort 
vessel 

DUNNIBWASSAL,  a  liiplilaini 
gentleman 

Dcrpi-IN,  Castlb  (ir.  seat 
of  tlie  Earl  uf  Kiiuiuul, 
about  C  raileo  siiiilU-»e«t 
from  Perth 


Eabish,  Krimh,  nr  Essi, 

Qaelic,  Highlaml 
Earn,  a  river  of  I'erthshire, 

joins  the  Tay  s.inthof 

Perth 
Entry,  an  interlude,  ilaiav 

iutiwlueeJ    between    two 

parts  of  an  eiitert.iiumeut , 

the  persons  who  daiiie  an 

entry 
Efhemerioes,  a  table  Hhnn- 

lug  the  daily  pnHitioi.    it 

the  planets 
Errol,   Eahls  ok.   .veie 

hereditary    C  n  i,  ,  >   ul 
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SeotUnd.     See  Krrol,  In 

eioaaiy  to  BedgatntM 
tamit  wont,  •  freethinker 
Krnoir,  the  root,  original 

form  of  »  word 
tuuMBt,  the  iwineherd  of 

Odyaeaa 

EZBIBBDATIOII,  »  dUln- 

beriting 


Fabliav,  a  tale  in  Teree, 

tunally  latirical 
Faitous,  an  evil-doer, 


Fab  ul  Anioa  EAoaia, 

another  for  HMtor 
F.'  JtAOOM,  a  mountain,  26fl0 

feet  hifffa,  near  Aberfeldy 

InFerthMilre 
FAnmu'i  K*a>,the  evening 

praoedlns  the   Lent   fast, 

that  la,  fflurore  Tueeday 
Faocht,  fought 
FiCBT,  light 

Fu>UA>  om.  Mack  olianter 

(of  a  bagpipe) 
Fa  ASD  ■ooariTH,  wages 

and  a  gratuitous  present 
Faurr,    or   na<oirr,  wrath, 

fierceness 
Fit,  doomed,  predestined 

FlDOLI,  ua«  WHO  rLATID 

im»,  etc.    See  King,  etc. 
Full  ba  a'BAu  maoiib,  holy 

woman's  market,  that  is, 

KenmoreFair 
FiBBT  Cboss.     See    Scott's 

Lady  of  the  Lake,  Canto  iii. 

FDOATaiS*,     or      FiBLABIQ, 

near  the  mouth  of  the 
rirer  Lochy.  at  the  west 
end  of  Loch  Tay 

Fu  BAK  OBO,tbe  man  of  the 
hammer,  smith 

Flaskbt,  a  long  shallow 
basket ;  a  small  flask 

Flttb  SHB,  rLIRO  SBB, 
whether  she  scold  or  kick, 
give  way  to  a  fit  of  anger 

FoiB,  to  thrust,  stab 

PoBBBABBBB,  sledge- 
hammer 

FoBTnaALL,  a  village  near 
Loch  Tay,  in  the  north- 
west of  PertiuUre 

FutBis,  friars 

Fbowst,  airly,  peevish 

FcLTBrr,  delUed 


OaBBABT,    or   SABBABD,    a 

kind  of  heavy  lighter 
Oaffbb,  a  contraction  of 

grandfather  — a   familiar, 

affectionate  title 
Oalliard,  a  gallant 
Ualliardub,    merriment, 

gaiety 


Oallooiass,  or  callow- 
•  LASS,  a  heavy-armed 
HighUnder 

Oallows-lbb,  the  place 
where  the  gallows  was  set 
np 

Oalwbciabs,  natives  of 
Oalloway,  the  old  name 
for  the  sot<':h-west  of 
Scotland,  the  Douglas's 
country 

Oasbhovbo,  a  hound  that 
hunts  by  sight 

Obab,  goods,  property  ;  busi- 
ness, work 

Oibtlb  cBArr  or  St.  Cbis- 
riB,  the  slioeiiiaker's.  See 
further  St.  Crispin  below 

OiBBBL,  a  granary,  store- 
house 

OiBTH,  an  asylum,  sanctuary 

OuBB,  or  SUB,  a  bushy  head 
of  hair 

Oloom,  to  look  suUen  at, 
frown  at 

OoosBCAP,  a  Billy  person 

O0S8IPRBD,   intimacy,  famil- 
I     iar  friendship 
j  OocoB,  a  wench 
;  OoUT,  or  SOOTTB,  a  drop 
I  OoDVBBBABTB,  a  house- 
I     keeper 

;  Oow,    Gaelic   for   '  smith ' ; 
I     Oow  Cbboh,  Bandy-legged 
Smith 

OOWBIB,   OOBSrlBACT  OF,  a 

I     reputed    attempt   of    the 

Earl   of   OowTie   and   his 

j     brother  to  kidnap  and 

slay  Jamea  TI.  at  Perth 

I     in  1600 

Obaddab  caxb,  a  cake  made 
of  toasted  or  parched  com 

Obattb,  implements,  equip- 
ment 

Obboobt  thb   Obbat,  pope 
and  father  of  the  Church  j 
in  the  6th  century 

OaivB,  the  place  of  public 
executions  in  Paris 

OcDB,  or  eooD,  wohib  or, 
women  of  respectability 

OvoBS,  BiMo  or,  made  him 
who  wore  it  invisible. 
Oyges  was  king  of  ancient 
Lydia  in  Asia  Minor 


Habbbobob,  a  short  coat  of 

ringed  mail  or  armour, 

without  sleeves 

Habil,  able,  fit 

HArms,  the   temples,    the 

I     face  between  the   cheeks 

and  ears 
I  Haill,  whole 

I  Hallowm  ASS,  All  Saints' 
I     Day,  the  1st  of  November 
I  Habd-Habbnd,  a  thief  taken 


with  the  stolen  goods  in 

his  possession 
Habk  ovbb,  means  of  com- 
pulsion sgainst,  handle 

against 
Habos,  refuse,  coarse  ends 

of  flax,  hemp,  wool 
Habbow,  or  BABo,  a  cry  of 

distress,  shout  for  help 
Haobbbb,  a  coat  of  mail 

without  sleeves 
Havabd,  having 
Hat,  tobb  or,  at  Lobcabtt. 

See  Loncarty,  etc. 
HBiDis-k  BB,    head-men, 

chiefs 
Hbb  iiAUniL,  my  own  self 
HiB,high 
HiBBT,  honey,  a  term  of 

affection  or  endearment 
H  o  B  B  L  B  B,  should  properly 

be  HOBBT,  a  strong,  active 

horse  of  medium  sue 

HOBBLBSBOW,    or  HtTBBLB> 

sBow,  a  tumult,  hubbub 
UoLiDAMB,  an  -incorrect 
form   of  HAUDOM,    some- 
thing (a  relic,  saint)  that 
is  regarded  as  holy 
UoLrBD  ur,  helped,  sup> 
ported ;  as  used  ironicaUy 
on  p.  312,  embarrassed 
HoBB,  to  lament,  moan 
HosTiiia,  a  mustering  of 

armed  men 
Hdbt's  ur,  a  call  on  the 
hunting-horn  under  a 
sportsman's  window  of  a 
morning,  to  warn  him  it  'a 
time  to  be  up  and  oS  to 
the  hounds 


ILLB  MABr  roBTis,  etc.  (p. 
200),  he,  strong  of  hand, 
shall  play  in  the  Knglish 
gardens 

Ihch,  island.  The  Inch  of 
Perth  is  not  now  an  island, 
but  a  level  expanse  of 
greensward 

iRCLDsrr,  shut  up 

IB  BZTBBMis,  at  the  last  gasp 

IBTAKO     ABD     ODTrABS,    the 

right  of  a  iMuron  or  cor- 
poration to  try  thieves, 
equally  whether  taken 
(with  the  booty)  in  or 
outside  of  his  (its)  own 
jurisdiction 

Ibbocbbts',  Innocents'  Day, 
the  28th  of  December 

Ib  PBiBcino,  beginning  (to 
speak),  manner  of  speech 

IBTBBTBBB,  to  take  another 
into  one's  own  house, 
maintain 

ITHABD,    or    TTBABD,    busy, 

constant 
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>,  ailKary  rtUlnaN, 
WMrinc    Jacks   or 
•at 

jAoqniMi,  •  rMng  of  Um 

pmaanU  of  central  Vnncc 

•caiait  tlM  opprMsioM  o( 

the  noblM  in  1358 

JimpoOD,  Um  district  aroiuid 

Jadbuifh 
JaT,  or  JtUMt,  a  gay,  Uvoly 
yooDf  wonan 

JOLTBBIBADBD,     Itupid, 

thick  fcaaJed 

Kaik-iib>,  or  OAnf-BBB,  a 
doty  in  Uod  (a  hen)  paid 
by  a  tenant  to  hia  laDdlord 

KiODii'*  BUS.  Set  note 
16,  p.  441 

Kbbb.  or  BBMT,  a  champion, 
warnor  of  renown 

Kbb,  tokiunr 

KasBiL,  guttor 

Kaan,  a  UfbtHuined  Higb- 


KaW  WHO  FLATBD  CTOH  TRB 

tnwu,  eto.  (p.  Sti),  the 
Bomao  biperor  Nero 

KiBiTBBiBS,  chriitening, 
fauittilng 

KiTHiT,  or  BmBD,  pro- 
duced, earned 

KaicHT,  knight 


La  bku  nuacB,  beautiful 
Vranoe 

IiAl,  a  bTonrite  form  of  aong 
onri— t  amongat  the  min- 
atrala  of  the  North  of 
France 

IiAKOMimB,  an  adventurer, 
vagrant 

Lahdwabd,  the  rural  parte 
of  a  town  pariah 

liAUCBFUL,  lawful 

Lavbiii»>b,  washerwoman 

LAWtBS,  an  inn  reekoning 

Lbovoob,  or  LnmxicH,  a 
seat  in  a  piotureaque  situa- 
tion near  the  rirer  Almond, 
a  f«w  miles  north-west  of 
Perth.  It  is  associated 
with  the  memory  of  Bessy 
Bell  and  Mary  Gray,  cele- 
brated in  Scottish  song 

Lbicbtacb,  a  body-guard 

LiBia,  or  lab*,  to  teach 

Lbtin-bolt,  lightniiifr 

ISTDBR,  Db.,  poet  and  Ori- 
ental scliolar,  a  friend  of 
Bcott 

LiODBL,  a  river  in  toe  south 
of  Scotland,  flowiiif; 
through  Roxburghsliire 
and  DumfrieBshire 

LiBssB,  Kmi  DB,  p.  burlesque 
dignitary,  elected  every 
season   of   carnival   by   a 


aoeiaty  of  Arras  in  the 
north  of  Franca 

LwBB,  or  uaMAB,  a  scoun- 
drel, worthless  fellow 

LuooBBs,  ooavBBT  ov,  now 
a  ruin,  stood  on  the  imitli 
bank  of  the  Tay,  iu  the 
north-west  uf  Fiiashire 

LimBe,  making  notches  in 

Lrm,  a  joint,  limb 

Ix>A«iB«,  a  narrow  street  or 
lane 

LocRABBB  AXB,  a  bill-Ulie 
Made,  with  a  hook  at  the 
back  of  it,  both  mounted 
on  a  long  sluft 

LooHiBi.,  the  territorial 
deaignation  of  the  chief  oi 
the  Cameron  clan 

LocBMAB.  See  Note  41,  p. 
447 

LeiTis,  lofts,  storeys 

LooiB,  Cathabibb,  correctly 
Mabsabbt,  mistress,  af  ter- 
wards  wife,  of  King 
David  II. 

LOBCABTT,    or   LnVCABTT,    4 

miles  from  Perth,  where 
iu  the  reign  of  Kenneth 
III.  (end  of  10th  century) 
the  Danes  were  defeated 
by  the  Scots,  the  victory 
being  principally  due  to 
the  prowess  of  a  peasant 
and  bis  sons,  who  were 
ploughing  close  by,  and 
who  used  their  oxen  yokes 
as  weapons.  To  him  the 
Hays,  Barls  of  Enrol,  trace 
their  descent 

Loon,  a  fellow ;  a  woman  of 
easy  virtue,  mistress 

LiOBO  or  TUB  Mabcbbs,  a 
king's  officer  charged  to 
defend  and  govern  the 
Border  frontier  next 
England 

Lobds  or  THB  Abticus,  a 
permanent  committee  of 
the  Scottish  Parliament 
from  the  end  of  the  14th 
centurv  to  1690,  who 
drafted  ach  measures  as 
it  was  proposed  to  bring 
before  Parliament  in  the 
next  session 

Leo  Airo  THB  HOBN,  ear  and 
the  horn,  as  if  he  were  au 
animal 

LuHDOBis.    See  Liudores 

LuBDANB,  a  good-for-nothiug 
fellow 

Ha,  mora 

Ha  bbllb  tbkebbosa,  my 

lovely  brunette 
HacC  allabmobb,    the 

patronymic  of  the  house 

of  ArgyU 


IlAHOimo  ABD  TBMAOArrcT, 

in  the  medieval  my>.i<-ry 
plays  a  couple  of  ref  rA<'t<  i  y 
devlla ;  the  former  beiiii; 
intended  to  repres-nt  tlic 
Prophet  Hahomet,  tlm 
Utter  a  .Miihammedau  ilrvil 

Hail,  ur  mails,  baggage, 
•uggaife 

Main,  acock  flighting iii.itrh  ; 
Wblbr  haim,  a  cucli  \'lit 
of  sixteen  birds  on  »<'li 
side,  which  was  coutiuiie.l 
winner  against  winner, 
until  only  one  wax  left 
alive 

Haib,  in  Bcotlanil,  the 
messenger  of  a  eouuty 
(sheriff's)  court 

Hajst,  most 

Majob,  or  Haib,  John,  wr«t« 
in  Latin  a  Ilislvru  of 
ScoOand  (IS'Jl) 

Haebb,  a  poet 

Maloolm  tbb  Haioin,  M:i1. 
colm  IT.  (1141.11t;'ii,  kiii)( 
of  BcotUnd 

Mal-talbbt,  iU-bumaiir, 
resentment 

Haltoisib,  a  sweet  wine, 
grown  on  the  islaDdHof  thr 
iEgean,  generally  cillrJ 
nuumsay 

Mahxocb,  a  fragment ,  Hhape- 
less  piece 

Haboobbl,  a  military  r:it:> 
pult  for  hurlinK  fstnnes.  ttr. 

UABaABBT,  QuEtH,  Kleat- 

uiece  of  Edward  the  Cun- 
feasor  and  wife  of  M.ih  ..liu 
Canmore,  Ungof  Siothuul, 
celebrated  for  her  ex- 
emplary piety  and  lo\e  fur 
the  Church 

Habibchal  tabh,  seuer  or 
server  of  the  mess 

Habk,  or  MBBE,  a  coin  -  iu 
Scotland  Is.  IJd.,  iu  Eng- 
land 13e.  4d. 

Massamobb,  the  p  r  i  u  c  i  p  a  1 
dungeon  of  a  feudal  i.-istle. 
Compare  Proximus  est, 
etc.,  below 

Hacn,  must 

Mat,  maid,  maiden 

Mbal  Ybbbbl,  Heal  Alley, 
a  principal  street  in  IVrth 

Uekil,  or  HCCKLS,  uiuih,  a 
great  part 

Hbbb.    See  Hark 

Hessab,  a  moufn'el.  cur 

Hbthbslui,  a  drink  nuule  of 
honey  and  water,  lx>iie'l, 
fermented,  and  spici  J 

HiBB,  dark 

HisTKK,  manner  of,  !>urt  uf 

HoHB  au  chat,  tlie  K''  't  lut 

HOHTAOU,  Laoy  MahT 
WoBTLBY,    a    beai.ty    and 
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wit,  th*  Mend   of  Pop* 

and  AddiioD,  and  author 

of  celabratwi  I^tler$  ( IT63) 

Mranii  •  beggar,  itroltor 

Mm  1>I>  MAO,  Dtterly  ax- 

hauatad  in  body  and  qiirita 

HoTToa,  Fiuca,  a  Frciiuh 

gold    coiD=:6a.  8d.,  ao 

called  from  ita  being  im- 

preaied  with  the  iiaage  of 

a  lamb 

Naui,    IIAntlBL,    MSB,    Own, 

my  own  aelf 
>'EiorTBi,  forced  Are.    See 

Tiiie-egau 
NiHAR,  neareat,  next 
NuiLi,  an  old  EngUali  gold 

coiu  =  Gc.  8d. 
Nun  KO  TBIW  Mt,   it's  not 

our  buniueaa  <to  decide  the 

queation) 
Nowaas,  uiimber 

Occuaanra,  an  erent,  iuci- 

•leiit,  occurrence 
Opiraagcm  rsa  oanii  Diooa, 

I  aui  called  one  that  briii|;ii ; 

ail]  («.  t.  tlie  healer)    tlie 

world  OTer 
OcTTAiia.    See  Infang 
OoTLiaa,  or  otmaB,   an 

animal  that  Uea  out  in  the 

ttelda,  eapecially  in  wiutor ;  I 

heuce  one  who  ataya  out-  ! 

aide  of  hia  own  houae  at 

night 

PA:ii!fa  ARD  muNo,  uni-ir 
trading,  aa  when  a  free- 
man of  a  borough  grants 
the  uu  of  his  name  fur 
trading  purposes  to  one 
who  is  not  a  freeman 

rANTLUt,  tlie  officer  who  had 
care  of  the  bread  or  the 
pantry 

Pab  AHOOas,  in  illicit  lore 

rAssaniiiTio,  ornamented 
with  lace,  embroidery 

PaDOHTT,     or     PADCHTIB, 

proud,  '■     'ghty,  malapert 
Vkvr,  pap,  liipple 
Patcssb,  a  Urge  triangular 

shield 
I'AVisB,  a  lively  motion,  like 

tliU8e  of  a  dancer 
Peat,   a  wilful   aud    proud 

young  woman  | 

1'KLLACK,  a  porpoise 
I'xMKAirT,  nioHAs,  traveller 

'ind  naturalist,  visited  | 

Scotland  in  no  and  177'2     i 
PEBrrxms,  to  complete,  I 

arrompUsh  i 

P-.iTH  BBiDoi.     See  Bridge  • 

(at  Perth),  etc. 
PiTKOMBL,   a    horseman's 

pistol,  short  carbine 


PiaiaiToa,  Jomr,  author  of 
two  or  three  books  on  the 
BUtory  of  Sroltamt  (1790- 
1797) 

FnnK*,  a  bead-dr«as  worn 
by  ladlee  of  rank 

PlB>.  TO  wno  A,  to  unravel 
a  diflculty 

Plodob-cbaith,  plough- 
flttiugs 

Port  IB  BAiicTt,  etc.  (p. 
442),  the  great  bridge  of 
Bt.  John  at  Perth 

PoBT,  gate  of  a  city 

PoaTCLATB,  a  candidate  or 
petitioner  fui'  «ume  eccle- 
aiaatical  beneflce 

PoTTBB-CABBUB,  an  apothe- 
cary 

PoTTiHaAB,  a  pottage-maker, 
couk  —  in  tliis  novel  an 
aputliecary;  roTTiHSBT, 
the  calling  of  an  apothecary 

Porrui-roT,  a  large  tankard, 
holding  two  quarts 

PovMCBT-Box,  a  box  for  hold- 
ing perfiunes 

PouMii  8coTa  =  Is.  8d. 
Kuiilinh 

Pbabb,  deck  in  a  showy 
niauuer,  make  oateutatioua 
allow 

Prbc'isiah,  a  strict  observer 
of  moral  rules 

Pui^ooKiTioic,  a  prelimi- 
nary exaiuiuatiuo,  official 
inquiry 

Pbiob,  Hat,  a  witty  poet 
(lti«-17'.>l) 

Pbivado,  a  minion,  favourite 

Profini,  a  gift,  present 

Proximls  asT,  eti'.  (p.  444),  , 
Next  is  the  Hubterraneaii  ! 
dungeon,  or,  itn  the  Moors  I 
call  it,  mazittnfrit  I 

Ptisan,  a  cooling  drink  I 
made  of  barloy  aud  otlier  : 
ingredients 

Ptme,  pain  I 

QcBAH,  a  wench,  woman  of  i 
doubtful  reputation  | 

QuHA,  who  ' 

Qdhau,  whose  I 

(jnMABB,  wliere,  to  which 

Ramfavse,  to  storm  aud  : 
scold 

Ransoch,  a  wild,  moun- { 
tainous  district  iu   the 
north  west  of  Perthshire      | 

Rax,  to  reach,  streU-li,  hand  ' 

Rbbbck,  a  three-striuged 
musical  instrument  of  the 
viol  class  1 

RccKKATMeHT,  entertain- I 
nient,  amucemeut  ! 

Reue,  counsel,  advice  j 

Hbut,  or  BBTVB,  robbery  \ 


Rbist  aib  so*  Eacioii,  again 
for  Hector 

Raivmo,  marauding,  plun- 
dering; BBPrBB,  a  nuumoder 

Rbbbob,  or  BBiiBlo,  a  remedy 

RBqOIBM    BTBBaAM    DOBA, 

giant  eternal  reat 
Rbtbb ART,  one  that  has 

come  back  to  life 
RoiBBTsoN,  WouAB,  author 

of  a  celebrated  Hitbtry  of 

Seotlimd  (176K-A9) 
ROBBBT  TBB  Obvo,  the  first 

Duke  of  Normandy,  called 

tlius  because  of  his  cruelty 

and  audacity 
RocBiRROT  Wood.    8e*  Note 

57,  p.  4S!i 
Roor-TBBB,  the  ridge-beam; 

the  roof  itself 
RotTPiRO,  crying  out  hOMiely, 

croaking 
RODSB,  a  bumper 
RuWAH-TBBB,  mountain-Bah, 

B  twig  of   whkb  waa   in 

Scotland  eateemed  a 

speciflo  againat  all  kiada  of 

evil  spirita 

BACBLits,  innocent 

St.  Babb,  or  Fihbabb,  Urst 
bialiop  of  Cork,  in  Ireland, 
lived  in  the  6th  century 

St.  Cbispib,  though  noble- 
bom,  made  ahoes  with  his 
own  handa,  atealiog  the 
leather  and  giving  the 
ahoes  away  to  the  poor. 
He  lived  at  Solaaons  in 
Prance  in  the  3d  century 

St.  Jobkstohb,  the  old  name 
of  Perth 

St.  Johr's-wobt,  a  species 
of  J/yperiettm,  accounted 
a  specific  against  witch- 
craft and  other  malignant 
iuttueiu'ra 

St.  Lbonako's  Crass,  a  part 
of  tlie  Queeii'-s  Park,  en- 
circling Arthur's  Seat, 
Kdinbnrgh,  wliere  duels 
were  ofteu  fought 

St.  Rinoam,  or  Niriah, 
Scottish  saint  of  the  4lh 
and  &th  centuries 

Salvaox,  rude,  uucivilised 

iiANcTA  HaRIA.ORA  PBO NOBIS, 

Holy  Mary,  pray  for  us 
Sababand,  a  Spanish  dance 
Bassbrach,  Saxon,  t.  e.  Eng- 
lishman or  Liowlauder  of 

Scotland 
Scutch    mile  =  about    nine 

furlongs 
SEARMAcniE,  a  Highland 

genealogist  or  chronicler 
Secret,  a  light  and  flexible 

shirt  of  cliain  mail,  worn 

under  the  jerkin 


4&t 


GIX)ShARY 


■  ■OBITIS,  A,  »  priTst* 
MCTatary 

■  ■ID  tOAi,  itrike  up  (Um 
■iiiie) 

■noovn,  itnaf*,  amunal 
"  ,  oo*  of  hnabte  birth 


■  ■»I0A,  •  Boaaopkliaw- 
ph*r  (4  1.0.  to  66  A.i>.)i 


Act 


of  whOM  wfitinn 
IneiilMt*  th*  BoUMt  mB- 
Moiifle*  and  bnath*  th* 
taadwwk  omaoUtiaii 

,  or  Houun,  •  hot 

]Og|lll(,     BMTillC 

■mhub  oaoM,  •  eroM  that  U 
pro^od  or  Mpportad 

'tmm  Of  WAm  abodbd,'  ate. 
,  .  236),  from  Siehani  II. 
let  U.  w.  3 

>a  HooB  or  BoBiMADZ,  haro 
of  a  nadiaTal  romaoca  of 
ehivalry 

Bm  Pan>AMW  or  Taor,  rap- 
reaantad  in  the  madiaaTal 
romaaeaa  aa  a  go-batwaen 

■BTBarm,  tha  faToarita  form 
of  aong  enrrant  among  it 
tha  tronbadoura 

(b  annm  BuaBacBa*.  ate. 
(p.  448),  U  tha  hand  U 
raddiah  where  the  iron 
tooehad,  ha  ia  eiteamed 
fttiity:  bat  U  it  li  whole, 
praiaa  la  rendered  unto  Ood 

Buaa,  or  ubab,  a  Higb- 
lander'a  dagger;  ibbsb- 
,  knife  Mthe  arm-pit, 
der'a  atiletto 

Bill*.",  a  war-cry,  rallyiag- 
•  rv 

Slowbuvbu,  a  aleuth-hoond, 
one  that  hunta  by  leant 

SilAiB,  a  contemptible  fellow 

'SaAiLa,  Hit  (i.e.  Chrirt's) 
naUa,  with  which  He  was 
naUad  to  the  Croaa 

BoLOAB,  or  iDLTAB,  a  Uoham- 
medan  aovereign 

SoMBDBAL,  lomewbat,  some- 
thing 

BoBBBB,  a  apooger,  one  who 
exacts  free  lodgiiu[s.  See 
alto  Rote  21,  p.  443 

Bfaoi,  nnoBLi  aBouaar  nrro 
(p.  372).  Count  Julian 
iuTited  the  Hoors  into 
Spain  because  liis  sov- 
ereign, Roderick,  king  of 
the  Visigoths,  rarisbed  his 
daughter  Florinda 

BroBBAB,  a  Highlauder's 
purse,  pouch 

Stbbl  babo  or  Cabslmhb. 
•See  Caralogie 

BncBUB,  the  second  in  a 
single  combat.  See  Note 
33,  p.  444 


■naiUTA,  BMika  of  bleed, 

Mimd-atalif* 
■nar,  toilop 
Bra,  todlaturb,laUrfara  with 


BnauB*  BBmaB  (p.  17),  tha 
ooaTaatioaal  boundary 
between  the  "'ghhindt  and 


thaLowUnds 

BTouTBBiar,  theft  with 
violanee 

Btovbb  tbb  Lcae,  cropped, 
out  off  tha  ears 

Btbatb,  a  Tallay  through 
which  a  rirer  rnns; 
BTBATaBBB,  Or  Btbatb- 
BABB,  the  Taller  o^  t^ 
rirer  lam;  BTBATsmaa, 
a  wide  TallaT  Wing  north- 
west of  the  Bidtow  HiUs, 
hi  Scotland 

Btbaw,  Jaob,  one  of  the 
popular  leaders  in  Wat 
Tyler's  rebeUiou,  1381 

BTrrno,  a  remedy  for  stop- 
phig  tha  How  of  blood  from 
a  wound 

BoocBorr,  fell,  accrued 

BnrBB   TOTAH    HATBBIBH, 

totally,  with  respect  to  the 

whola  affair 
SwAUow-TAiu,  arrows 
SwASBiHa,  blustering, 

bragging 
BwBBT-aALB,  the  bog-myrtle 
SwiBaBD,  soundly  beaten, 

chastised 

Ta,  the  one 

Taobatab,  a  Highland  seer 

Tahtallob,  on  tha  south 

shore  of  the  Jlrth  of  Forth, 

near  North  Berwick 
Tbbdbbbo,  regarded  with 

solicitude,  cherished 
Tbbt  (a  wound),  to  probe  a 

wound 
TBBliA«A(nr-.    See  Mahound 
TasTBB,  an  old  French  silver 

coin,  worth  about  sixpence 
Thioobb,  a  beggar  who  uses 

tliraata   and   iutimidation. 

See  Note  24,  p.  443 
Thobm,  moor  or,  about  4  miles 

south-east  of  Dunk  eld. 

Compttre  Note  5",  p.  452 
Tbbaw,  to  thwart,  oppose 
THBaiTT,  thirty 
Thebw,  to  distort,  beud 
Thbdmb,  loose  threads,  ends 
TiNB-BSAir,  a  magical  iuvo- 

cation  of  evil  spirits  prac- 

timd  in  the  EQghlands 
TiBLB,  to  twirl 
TiBBiTiB,  a  violent  outburst 

of  pasaion 
TocHBB,  a  dowry 
Tod,  a  fox 
TOLBOOTB,  a  prison 


Tokweoo,  a  forest,  nnw  ,m 
down,  between  Falkirk  and 
BtinlBg 

TBBiLLAaB,  trallia-work 

IBOT  to   BUIBS  (p.    372) 

thmmh  tha  forcible  theit 
of  Hebn  by  Paris  of  Trov 
TBota  or  Ood,  from  the  l(Hh 
to  tha  13th  century,  » 
mntoal  agreement  to  sb 
stain  from  warfare  on  cer- 
tain daya  and  at  cerUiu 


TcoBiB,  a  brawl,  street-flrht 

UOBBO,  TBB  DaBB,  or  OoBR 

TBB  Dabb,  hero  of  s 
medieval  romance  u( 
chivalry 

Ubqdbilb,  Ute,  deceased 

UsaDBBAoaa,  whisky 

V    SIT  BXTBBBA  DOS,  the  Isat 

day  has  come 
VBBVAia,  a  kind  of  verbena, 
a  specUlc   against   witch- 

Tk.>rtABT,  a  room  for  keep- 
ing clothes ;  a  tiring-room 

Waerr,  hired 

Walawa,    woe!    lo!   woe! 

Now  usually  written  well. 

a-day  I 
Wabb,  or  WAOB,  worse 
Wabmcb,  wisard 
Wabstlb,  a  wrestle,  personal 

struggle 
WAsaAn,  ale  flavoured  witk 

sugar  and  spices,  any  in- 
toxicating liquor 
Wastbl    bbbao,  a  kind  of 

fine  white  bread 
Wbab,  a  amaU  chUd 
WBAroa-sBAwnie,  or  WAriK- 

iHAw,  a  periodical  review 

of  arms ;  a  rendeivout  for 

military  exercises 
Wboo.    See  Dreed  a  aore 

weird 

WbLBBD,    or    WBBLIIO, 
marked    with    whelks  or 
blisters 
Wbm,  a  scar,  bleniish 
Wbbo,  or   wbibd,  fate, 

doom 
Warns,  wars 
WlBHT,  a  fellow,  person 
WlHToM,  or  Wyhtouh, 
A  N  D K  a  w  or,  a  rljjuiing 
chronicler  uf  Brotlaiiil  of 
the  end  of  the  14tk  century 

WOMBB     or     OOOD,    ur  Ol'DS, 

women    of    respectability, 
good  reputation 
Wbocbt,  wrought,  caused 

Taulo,  yielded,  gave  up 
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Anot*i  Horn,  DaofanliiM,  296, 4M 
Adamon,  Mmit'  Threnodit,  quoted,  445 
•Ahl  poorLooiMl  Th*  UTalmw  day,' ing 
Albtnv,  Duka  of,  08,  101 ;  adVlsM  rMnrd- 


'/78;  bMn  of  hU  daath  from  OougUs, 
402;  nporU  tha  new*  to  the  Klm|,426; 
hU  ihara  in  Rotbiay'i  dMtb,  4M 

AnnsbellA,  Qmon,  SM 

Annlm,  Prior,  hb  intenriaw  with  tlie  King, 
S3;  adnanlahaa  him,  8G;  taunted  by 
Rotiuay,  146 ;  eravaa  a  coatmiMion  agaiuat 
heraay,  168 ;  attanda  Bonthron,  2T4 

Arbroath,  Ooiiflaa'a  requiiitiona  on,  106, 
443 

Author,  Ua  Introduetion  to  ChronMa  o/ 
the  Ctttumgatt,  Second  Seriaa,  ix;  to 
The  Fair  Maid  of  Perth,  xxi 

Baislib,  Wtcka  of,  3,  438 

BaUoI,  Hra.  Bathuue,  xU 

BalTeny,  Lord,  388 

Bellaudan'a  Boaca,  quoted,  453,  4GS 

Bier-right.    5«e  Ordeal 

Blair,  Clement.    See  Clement,  Father 

BUnd  Harry,  60 

Boece,  quoted,  452,  465 

Bonthron,  Antony,  receivei  his  commi«- 
■ion,  178 ;  murders  Proudfute.  199 ;  ducked 
by  Rothsay'a  orders,  201 ;  reports  t« 
Ramomy,  20G;  refuses  the  bier-ordeal, 
274;  accuses  Rothgay,27G;  his  execution. 
283;  rescued  from  the  gallows,  2S9i 
Rothsay's  gaoler,  375 ;  liaugeil,  .Tfll 

Booshalloch,  Niel,  the  herdrmau,  31i' ;  tells 
Simon  Glover  the  bad  ubwh,  313 ;  at  the 
festival,  329 

Bowie,  a  milk-bowl,  380,  4.'.1 

Brandanes,  106,  443 

Brattach,  145,  414 

Bruce,  Robert,  20,  439 

Buncle,  assists  in  Bonthron's  rescue,  286 ; 
refuses  to  light  for  Bamorny,  384 

Bum-tha-irimr,  16 

~  AMiBOs,  Clan,  xxtl 
Csmpsie  Linn,  430 
Cateran,  18,  439 


praatdaa  at  tha  Parth  cooneil,  J 
to  ha  Maud  Proadfnta's  -'^tt'~,  » 
appears  bafora  tha  King,  206;  Uda 
OloTars  Oy,  301 ;  takaa  Oathaiiaa  Olo 
'  ia  protfctioB,  300;  eooTayt  bad 
HiniT  Smith,  385;  at  tha  olaa 
410,494 


Chanter,  Mack,  421, 488 
Charhjt,  Loniaa'a  spanial,  US,  198,  ISS 
Charteria,  Sir  Patriok,  68;   otlgia  ti  hia 
family,  72;    raceiTea  tha  boiAara,  87; 
eil,  236 ;  oSara 
M2; 
tha 
Oiorar 
under  hia 
news  to 
combat,  410, 
Chattan,  CUn,  identity  of,  xxU,  145;  pro. 
posed  combat  at  Perth,  148;   faod  with 
Clan  Qubale,  306;  their  tanitoty,  300; 
arrival  in  Perth,  401 ;  tha  oombM,  414, 
463 
Chattauaoh,    HacOillie,   408;   eaUa   for  • 
volunteer,  411 ;  reproaehaa  Hanrr  faith. 
416  *        —1 

Chronicle*  of  the  CanongaU,  Saoond  Bariaa, 
Author's  Xntroduotion,  ix 

Chms.  See  Chattan,  Quhale,  and  High- 
lands 

Clement,  Father,  descriliad  bv  Biaaon  Olover, 
30;  wama Henry  Smith,  38;  hiaeonTer(a> 
tion  with  Catharine,  166 ;  rabokad  by  her, 
165;  intenriaw  with  Simon  Otovar,  321 

Conachar,  attends  Simon  and  Cathariaa 
Olover,  7;  attempts  to  stab  Henry,  18; 
his  ill-humour,  63 ;  meets  Catharme  oa 
Kiniioul  HiU,  167;  Us  birth  and  early 
history,  306;  his  bodyguard,  827.  414; 
interview  with  Simon  Olover,  384 ;  hia 
<«nf«asioii  to  him,  342;  refuaaa  to  kill 
the  white  doe,  347 ;  his  confession  to 
Torqiiil,  348 ;  refuses  to  leave  the  Usts, 
410 ;  Ilia  share  in  the  combat,  414 ;  his 
MiKht,  423;  his  last  interview  with 
Catliarine  Olover,  432 ;  his  fate,  433 

Cowardice,  Author  on,  xxii;  Conachar'a 
confession  of,  342,  348 

Crabbe,  Flemish  engineer,  25 

Craigdallie,  Bailie,  40 ;  at  the  Perth  cooncU, 
Ot;  heads  the  deputation,  77,  87;  ad- 
vises the  crowd,  228 

Crawford,  Karl  of,  2B0,  253;  supports  Ra- 
momy, 257  ;  acts  as  marshal  of  the  lists. 
409 

Croftangry,  Chrystal,  ix 

Culross  girdlen,  24,  440 

Cyprian,  Brotlier,  122 
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DAbwowT,  or  Dklhoiisi*,   Bir    Atoiwrfw 

KuMMT  of,  3T9.  4ftt 
I>MM4l,t<M.  330,451 
DarU'*  Dtek,  T»;  rota  ProiMUatc,  81 
DoBiaiCMM,  ■0— Hot  «I,  Ib  P*rtb,  l(B; 

elwnMl-boaM  la,  I9B ;  iwdM,  «1S,  «» 
Doratkjp,  ■taBoa  0)o«m'«  iMUMkwpar,  lit. 


aS;  lMirttitkUiin,3SlU 

Dooflaa,  larl  of,  tb,  and  tha  moiuMtcrjr 
o(  Artmath,  106,  443:  laaultMl  bv 
■atknr,  117;  at  th«  KIiir'*  couudf, 
MS;  arraaU  Raiuornv,  38M;  Ua  Inter- 
Ttaw  wUb  AUnnv,  402;  ollan  to  knight 
Hanry  Smith,  423 

DoOKlaa,  Ocoraa,  it 

Oouglaa,  H»r>orjr,  DucIicm  of  Rothiajr,  03 

Oakaa,  In  Scotland,  02,  443 

i>UBbar,  Kliaabath  of,  03 

Dwiaing,  Haobana,  hia  iaainnatloaa,  67; 
Haary  iBith  and  Louiae,  138; 
Ramorav,  172;  plota  agaimt 
HaaiT  imlth,  174;  haipa  Kumony  in 
plotdac,  ''W;  bla  lova  of  riehaa,  2iM; 
eaOad  te  to  Pioodtnta'a  child,  MS; 
reaeaaa  BoMhron,  286;  haipa  to  dKoy 
Rothaay,  3tt;  wrttaa  a  lattar  for  him, 
3BT;  drafto  a  latlar  to  Sir  Patrick  Char- 
tarla,  367 ;  raoalvaa  Catharioa  at  Falk- 
land,  368 ;  makea  her  hi*  coofeaaor,  385  ; 
hiadaiith,3M> 

lAcmi,  ItAcUa.    See  Conachar 

Edinburgh,  diatricto  of,  ii,  438 

EfTeir  irf  war,  26,  440 

Biiabath  of  Dunbar.  99 

Krrol,  Carl  of,  aupernitenda  the  romhat  ba- 

twaan  Boothrao  and  Hanry  Smith,  273; 

racaiTaa   charge    of    Bothaay,   27K;   hia 
'  Inga  in  Perth,  278;  proteata  againat 
y'a  leaTing  him,  3S3,  3B8 
Eviot,  Ramomy'a  page,  178,  183 ;  triea  to 

protect  Ramomy    from   intraalon,   303; 

undergoea  the  Uer-ordeal,  272;  belpa  to 

reacua  Bonthron,  286;   refuaea  to  light 

for  Bamomy,  384 

Faib  Kaid  or  Pbbth.  See  Glover,  Catharine 
Fair  Maid  of  Perth,  the  novel,  Author'* 

lutroductiou  to,  xzi 
FalkUmd  Palace,  357  ;  dungeon  in,  374 
Paateni'a  Kveu,  184,  414 
Ferouhard  Dav,  348,  408 
Feudal  age,  female  beauty  in,  5 ;  noblaa 

and  towna,  71.    See  further  Ordeal 
Fti --ordeal.    Ser  Ordeal 
Furdun,  Contiuiiator  uf,  quoted,  x:iili,  437, 

4S4 
Kraiicia,  Fatlier,  297 
Froaer,  Bir  Simou,  2C2 

Oauub,  of  a  chun^h,  91),  443 

George  IV.,  bi»  viait  to  Scotland,  is,  438 

Glee-maiden.    See  Loulae 

Gloaaary,  467 

Glover,  Catharine,  her  beauty,  5;  accoRted 
by  Rothaay,  8 ;  reproarhea  Uvnry  Smith, 
It) ;  rescued  by  hitn,  36 ;  mal(r»  him  her 
valeutiue,  47;  refuaca  hia  ad\iiucea,  57; 


a? 


her  convaraatiOB  with  Father  Clement, 
lU  i  rebukaa  liiai,  It'A ;  her  mafilni;  n  itii 
Coaachar,  167;  runa  tu  Henry  HnniliV. 
232;  har  aiplanatlon  t«  her  tatlier,  '.".Vi, 
takaa  uader  Sir  Patrick  CiMrterinV  i.i,>' 
toeUoB,  300 ;  her  arrival  at  P«lk1»n<l.  M' , 
aoeaa  with  Bothaay,  3(iO;  i'oiuBiiiiiti'.itr. 
with  hiB,  377 ;  que»tiane<)  b>  Raiiinrny. 
3H1 ;  threatened  by  hlui,  3KI :  l,er  lii.i 
meatiug  with  Cuuacbar,  432;  iier  luar- 
riagaTJaa 

Glover,  Biiuoii,  hi>  opiuiuu  u(  tlir  imirt 
gallant*,  6;  atteud*  eveuiiin;  «<ir.-liiii. 
11 ;  i|uc«tloiiii  Henry  Bmitli  al>i>ut  bu 
Journey,  14;  dalenda  liini  agaiiut  Catlia 
riue,  2U,  24;  hi*  coiiversatluii  witli  him, 
25,  42 ;  takes  iu  tlie  priMitirr,  .17  ;  in- 
cuuragea  Heury'ii  iiuit,  48 ;  oiinoyaiK  i  .it 
Conachar'a  de|iarturc,  M;  trie*  to  liiili 
up  tha  attack,  liti ;  dl«turbe<i  by  ftuwl 
fute,  18S;  bears  of  Henry  BaiithV  pr. 
taction  to  the  glee-maidrii,  Iks;  i,  i„{,i 
badaewaby  Dorothy,  22)1;  tiutlnCutliurini 
at  Henry  Baiitb'it,  229;  iiriif^  II.  in 
Smith  to  avenge  Proudiute,  -JSS;  l.i'l- 
Caiharine  accept  Heury  Huiitli.  :v.i. 
waraad  by  Sir  Patrick  Chartnii..  :i(it ; 
takaa  refuge  with  the  Clan  (^iiliel,-,  rilii; 
hear*  bad  uewR  from  BocwIibHihIi.  :iI3 ; 
hi*  interview  with  Father  I'leineiit,  .'"Jl  : 
at  the  Highland  fea«t,  329;  liiii  inter\i'n 
with  C'machar,  XU ;  hi*  ex|ifrieiii')'>  "; 
warfare,  !UU ;  rcfu*ea  tu  Kive  Catliariiu- 1 
Eachin,  344 ;  aee*  hia  darlinK  wish  accuiU' 
pliahed,  4M 

Olovera'  corporation,  of  Pertii.  SC,  441 

Glune-amie,  29.  440 

Gow.    See  Heary  the  Smith 

Oriffln,  Allan,  ttud*  Prnudfute'a  body,  215 
at  the  side  <  f  the  liata,  411 


BAMa,  Lori*.,  quott^il,  488 
Hanging,  survival  after,  292,  450 
Henry  tlie  Suiitb,  follow*  Simon  (Dover  .ntnl 
Catharine,  11;  hia  appearance,  12,  Xi; 
gives  an  account  of  his  journey,  1 1 : 
atabbed  by  Cunsrhar,  18 ;  rrpri<»<  Iu  'I 
by  Catharine,  19 ;  eonveraatioiis  »  i  t  li 
Simon  Glover,  25,  42 ;  warneii  I"  li;i-li  u 
tottie  rescue,  35  ;  rencne*  Catluirine.  ."»">: 
his  affection  for  her,  4r. ;  IjIpsciI  by  her. 
48;  his  suit  to  her,  .17;  at  tlie  t.'wu- 
'oiiueil,  (>5 ;  rides  witli  Oliver  rroiulfiite. 
7(-;  giies  to  his  assiHtAiice,  81  ;  rea^^nres 
liim,  ."<?;  the  (^Ii'e-niaideii  tliru:.t  iii>"ii 
liini,  121 ;  takes  her  borne  with  hiin.  I  >l  ; 
luet  by  Ihtuiini;,  III;'. ;  hy  Piuiiiltiite,  VM  ; 
eipostulitteH  with  Lmkie  ShiHilbml.  IMi: ; 
Dwiniug's  plot  a^'^iiiKt  liiiit,  174;  ^i^es 
rehire    to     Proudfnte,    I'M:    »i  ite.l    t.y 

Catharine,  224 ;  urged  to  aveiit.'e  I'r I- 

fute,  233;  his  evidence,  23.'<;  eli."e»  I. 
be  Hand  Prondftite's  chaniiiioii,  '-'W;  hi- 
combat  with  Bouthron,  274;  at  the  town 
coUatiuii,  2X'l;  in  told  bad  ne«K.  li.il;  In* 
interview   with    Norman    nan  Onl,  X'', 

sends  his  armour  to  Eaobiu,  401 ;  t»l 

teera  for  the  fight,  412;  slays  Nurun:' 
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■M  Ofd,  418 ;  Ulb  Torqull,  423 ;  i^om* 
to  follow  Dottdlu,  4'a;  hi*  murlmn, 
439;  hU  dawimlaata,  44S 

HnulMW.  KHt,  361,  aM 

Hcraay,  In  Beottoao,  31, 102 ;  •  coamUiioa 
■MlMt,  1S3,  'JM;  the  Olnvcn  lUTUMHi  of, 
•M,  301.     Sre  alto  C'lenu-nt,  Fathrr 

HighlaiKi*.  Uicblaixten,  dcTotlun  of,  ixv  ; 
rlan  faudu,  IIS,  'J6'i,  3U6;  tupfrKtitiuna, 
am,  :**};  InTaUing  in,  SID;  fonenl  of 
<  lii.-r,  mo,  4.'>1  i  (aMt,  aai;  b«ttU  of  cUiM 
(^iIh-U-  uui  Clukttan,  414 

tl'lynxxi  PaJat-e,  ^hU  of,  U 

■  Horw  uid  hattiK'k,'  70,  413 

Hinif(huiuiatan»,  3UH,  402 

txTKuoocTioBs,  Author'*  U,  xxi 
MaiKU,  In  Bcottiah  lukea,  818 

J«iiix,  aun  of  RolMirt  III.,  374,  4M,  429 

J'iniu,  quoted,  447 

Jt^lwoiMl,  Jurtlcc,  389 

JeiaM,  Prtiadf  ute'a  man,  76,  79 

JuliDittoiM  fmmiljr,  HO,  442 

Keoou'i  anco,  49,  441 

Krr  uf  Faldoiiaide,  xv 

Kiiifautw,  baron*  of,  74,  442 ;  CMtle,  86 

Kiiuioul  Hill,  Perth,  3 

Lau  island*,  BcottUh,  318 

'  Lay  of  |>oor  L'lulae,'  lOS,  443 

Leiilita<rh,  or  body-guard,  327 

Lwkmaii,  °.t>l,  447 

Logie,  Catharine,  i.  f.  MarKar«t,  HM,  262 

U>U|(Ufville,  Thoma*  de,  72 

Louiae,  the  f(lee-uiaiileu,  in  the  courtyard 
of  the  DoBiinlcaiiH,  111",  112;  layol,  IW; 
noticed  by  Rutluay,  114;  nut  under 
Henry  Smith'*  protection,  12l ;  led  into 
the  chai  nel-houae,  125 ;  taken  home  by 
Henry  Smith,  131  ;  on  the  Tay,  .'Itil  ;  her 
wng,  3f.3;  discover*  Both*ay,  377;  es- 
cape* from  Falkland,  3mii  ;  with  Catha- 
rine Olover  at  Campaie  Unn,  430 

Liin.lin,  Sir  Louia,  23S;  propose*  the  bier- 
orJeal,  210 

XUrtJiLLii  Ohattahach.    See  Chattanach, 

M I  ■Gillie 
Mm- 1. 411,  Kacliin.     Ser  Conarliar 
Ml.  luu.  Oilciirist,  3M;  funeral  of,  319 
MicKay',  country,  311.  451 
M  11  Lean,  Sir  Hector,  ixiv 
MiiLeiri.,,  captain  of  the   BramKine*,  Hit; 

•let;. in*    Rothsay,    277;    aummoned   to 

arre'.t  Albany,  427 
March,   Karl  of ,  93 ;  wait,  upon  the  Kii.R. 

im'    '"•./='^™<^tef.    107;    hi*  mnbition, 

Ifflition,  "^l"'*'"  ^•'"""•"'  "'-•  •""  '«- 
Marriage*    Scotti*h  royal, .''.,  m,  439 
Martha,  abbe**  of  Klcho,  297 
Missauiore,  201,  *+4 
Minstrel*,  female,  113 
Mohr  ar  Chat,  310,  450 
Moncrieff,  Hill  of,  3 
Vni,.  XXII  — :!() 


MMTiee-iutean,  dticiiitarie*,  200,  444;   of 

Perth   23li.41ii 
Morris  11.  .Ml  ,  .luoted,  i3x,  440,  441,  4*2. 

445,  44<i,  44y,  4.S2  *  ^ 

>My  dutfaud  I,'  KMi 

Kuutaii  BA!!  Out,  Tiaita  Hetirjr  ■mjth.  8OT  ■ 
ahan  h>  him,  41»*  '        ' 

'Cm,  hold  and  true,' 376 
Ordeal,   by   iHWainK  the  Uer,  »»,  210;  by 
lire,  '.'72,  447 

Palm  SiriibAT,  at  Perth,  4ns 
Perth,  beauty  of,  2 ;   Author'*  deaoripdon 
of,  4,  430;  HUh  Street,  W,  4*0;  Curfe* 
■treat,  34,  441  ;  KloTen  of,  r*i,  441 ;  fjut 
Port,    lu,  442;    conncil-ruoB,  !06,    44a; 
St.  Jnhu'a  church,  24I,'2TI),44«>;  Skinner*' 
Yanla,  '273,  419 ;  Earl  of  Erroi'i  lodgiaia, 
27k,  440 ;    Kardena  of  Domiukau*,   4)5, 
4S2;  North  Inch,  408;  clan  combat  on. 
4i:t,  4r>3 
Perthi-hire,  beautie*  of,  1 
PoixiiiiiiK  in  the  Middle  Age*.  IfU,  444 
Policy,  Mra.,  hou*ekeeper  of  Holyrmxi,  X 
Prior,  Dominican.    See  Anadlm,  Prior 
Proudfute.   Maud,  her  grief,  227;  chooaea 
Henry  Smith  to  be  her  champion,  244 ; 
before  the  King,  266 ;  iier  child  aaved  by 
Uwining,  '2U7 ;   bring*  Henry  Smith  hi* 
armour,  412 
Proudfute.   Oliver,   at   the  re*cue,  39;  hi* 
buay  otBciouane**,  t3 ;  on  horaeback,  7ti ; 
ailvance*  uiion  Devil'a  Uck,  79  ;  rolibed, 
!*1  ;  hi*  ehagriii,  «2 ;  meet*  Henry  Smith 
with  the  glee- maiden,  13i;  di*guiBeda*a 
morrice-daucer,  183 ;  tells  tele*  to  Simon 
Glover,    IN*;     caught    by    the    morrice- 
dancer*,   191 ;  take*  refuge  with   Henry 
Smith,    193;    murdered,    199;    hia    body 
found,  215 ;  the  bier^ordeal  with  it,  ■-'70 

QvRiLE,  Chui,  identity  of,  xxii ;  proposed 
combat  at  Perth,  149;  feud  with  CUn 
Chattan,  :«),'> ;  their  territory,  310;  arrival 
in  Perth,  401  ;  the  combat,  414,  453 

Rahobst,  Sir  John,  hi*  hand  cut  off,  36; 
his  ring  used  ua  evidence,  89,  15«'.;  the 
hand  exhibited  at  the  council,  142  ;  dis- 
niisaed  from  Rothsay'*  *ervice,  Hki; 
attended  by  Uwining,  172;  hi*  com- 
mia*ion  to  Bontliron,  178;  itartled  from 
sleep,  'Jli;!;  tell*  a  secret  to  Rotliaay, 
209;  his  plianta*m*,  214;  brought  before 
the  King,  '257  ;  jilota  against  Rothsay, 
259 ;  decoya  him  to  Falkland,  352  ;  qiiea- 
tiona  Catharine,  3X1  :  threatens  her,  3.S3; 
arrested  by  Douglas,  ?X8  ;  hange<l,  391 

Red-hand,  to  he  taken,  389,  452 

Re<lnian.  Sir  Magims,  15 

Rizzic.'a  blood,  at  Holvrood,  x 

R'^rt  III,  Kine,  4;  his  interview  with 
Pnor  AuKplm,  01  :  character  of,  iM ;  hia 
name,  101  ;  fondness  for  Rothsay,  103; 
promi'P  to  the  E;irl  of  Mar.li,  110;  pre- 
side* nt  the  council.  141  ;  in  couanlta- 
tiou  with    Albany,   240;    receives  Maud 
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PNoafate,  St5i  Ui  tMdwMM  of  haut, 

SJfiinES!^  ""-•  *""^ 

BoAanr,  Dnka  of,  Mcoito  OathariM,  8 ; 
aw^  bgr  Haorjr  Biaitk,  IB;  hb  Ucaa- 
,  92;  nerto  with  tba  slee- 
m,  114;  laauHa  Dooglaa,  117; 
tfea  glaa  liialdan  npoa  Henry 
UI;Ui  dumcter,  141,  443;  at 
lojnd  aomiott,  141;  twiu  Prior 
•taa,  MS;  with  the  Borrie»4aiioara, 
Itl;  latradaa  npoa  Bamomy,  303;  re- 
pda  hia  wiekad  niaaatioiu,  211;  pro- 
■otaa  Wathina,  312 ;  attMida  th«  Kina'a 
oaaasil,  361 ;  aeeued  hy  Bonthron,  2re ; 
Blaead  ondar  Irrol'i  charm,  2T8 ;  Moda 
for  Baaaomy.an;  deeomd  to  ralldand. 
Ml;  »aata  ua  gjaa-maldan  on  the  Iky, 
an;  dianiaad  aa  tha  Dochaai,  366; 
aeaM  wfth  Oathariaa  Oiorar,  368;  In 
tta  duBgwHi,  arS;  fed  by  Oatharina 
Olotrar  and  tha  glee-nuOden,  3T8;  hia 
death,  888, 409, 464 
Boyai  BUUTiacei,  Boottiah,  6,  164, 438 
BathvaB,  xr 

•  8c.  laHWKw'a  hunt  ia  up,'  316, 444 

M.  Maogridar,  43 

It  TalaMino'e  Kve,  6 ;  moming,  S4,  47 

BaimiiiaiT,  prhritega  of,  99 

Senior,  Mr.,  hia  critioian  of  Um  norel,  488 

Shoolbred,  Lnokie,  objecta    to   the   glee- 


maiden,  136;    aafwilahad  to  aee  Catha. 

Hue  eiOTer,  396 
BibTl'a  lalaad,  Loeh  Thy,  318 
Bmitb,  Henry.    Ste  Huiry  tha  Smith 
Snotharwall,  Stephen,  2til,  284 
Bomeia,  98,  443 
Spomn,  64,  441 
StieUar,  196, 444 

Tat,  River,  1,  438;  Looh,  312,  317 

Thiggera  and  lomen,  98, 448 

Tine-egan,  SOT,  4S0 

Tom'«n-Lonach,  hill,  317 

Tormot  of  the  Oak,  421 

Torqull  of  the  Oak,  307 ;  hia  aona'  dcmon- 
atratkm  on  tlie  lake,  347 ;  refuae*  to 
credit  Eaohin'a  cnnfeaiion,  348 ;  hU  pro- 
poaal  to  free  him  from  the  Sght,  41U; 
hbdeTotion,417;  death,  422 

'  TnwuM  eaaance,  thfai  and  bare,'  266 

WAiam,  Miohael,  39 

WaUaoe,  Sir  William,  aneoonter  with  tbe 

Bed  Rover,  72 
Wardbw,  Archbiahop,  96,  301,  4B0 
WatUna,  WiU,  212 
WIckaof  Baiglie,  3,  438 
Wyntonn,  quoted,  xxiU,  443,  4G0 

'  Tm,  thou  m«y8t  iifh,' 86* 


